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]  iotw  AnAclmo.    H«  wu  vhrcwd  uid  pntd«ii1, 
WjtdDIP  And  cuimliif  had  their  ihuoA  of  him  ; 

Ajld  pleued  ti^tia  by  toym  which  cbildhood  pUHue  ; 
Al— l»ok  of  (•bio,  gitrai  with  prinl  oT  wood. 
Or  (Ik  Ita*  jin^ng  al  ■  mttf  medal. 

Thmt  Bnl  wai  Biuf  to  ptuie  King  F*j^'*  cradle. 


ADVERTISEMENT— (1829.) 

iJ^SiK*^^'-"  ' -J*^  HE  present  Work  completes  a  series  of  fictitiooB  narratiTes, 
t^^^^^fii^^  intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  Scotland  at  three  different 

^^  r  'i^Xir^'l^  period?,  Wavebley  embraced  the  age  of  our  fathers,  Guy 
^  *■'    l^li'' ""',      Masnesing  that  of  our  own  youlh,  and  the  AwTiaUARY  refers 

^i    kJI''!"''  '^       ***  ^''^  '"^^  ^^^  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     I  liave,  in  the 

^\  jGjF  il'-  ■-T'"^-    '"**  '*^*  narratives  especially,  sought  my  principal  personages  in 

'■Y^^^^^jtf^;  the  class  of  society  who  are  the  last  to  feel  tlie  influence  of  that. 
"■^^t^  general  polish  which  assimilates  to  each  other  the  manners  of  diffe- 

'■'■'A  o  "^nt  nations.  Among  the  same  class  I  have  placed  some  of  the  scenes,  in 
'  which  I  have  cndeavotircd  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  higher  and 

Bore  violent  passions ;  both  because  the  lower  orders  are  less  restrained  by  the  liabit  of 
Mppress'ing  their  feelings,  and  because  I  agree  with  my  friend  Wordsworth,  that  they 
tWom  fail  to  express  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  language.  This  is, 
Ithinl:,  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  peasantry  of  my  own  country,  a  class  with  whom  I 
hfv  long  been  familiar.  The  antique  force  and  simplicity  of  their  language,  often 
tinctured  with  the  Oriental  eloquence  of  Scripture,  in  the  mouths  of  those  of  an  elevated 
nirifrstanding,  give  pathos  to  their  grief,  and  dignity  to  their  resentment. 

I  liave  be«n  more  solicitous  to  describe  manners  minutely,  than  to  arrange  in  any  case 
Ml  irtilieial  and  combined  narrative,  and  have  but  to  regret  that  I  felt  myself  unable  to 
unlif  tlie,*e  two  requisites  of  a  good  Novel. 

The  knavery  of  the  Adejit  in  the  fDllowing  sheets  may  appear  forced  and  impn)bable  ; 
hot  we  have  had  very  late  instances  of  the  force  of  superstitious  credulity  to  a  much 
pr^cr  extent,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  founded 
on  »  bet  of  actual  o 
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I  have  now  only  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  public,  for  the  distinguished  receptioi 
which  they  have  given  to  works,  that  have  little  more  than  some  truth  of  colouring  U 
recommend  them,  and  to  take  my  respectful  leave,  as  one  who  is  not  likely  again  U 
solicit  their  favour. 


To  the  above  advertisement,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Antiquary 
it  is  necessary  in  the  present  edition  to  add  a  few  words,  transferred  from  the  Intro 
duction  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  respecting  the  character  of  Jonathai 
Oldbuck. 

"  I  may  here  state  generally,  that  although  I  have  deemed  historical  personages  fir© 
subjects  of  delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect  due  to  privat 
life.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  traits  proper  to  persons,  both  living  and  dead,  witi 
whom  I  have  had  intercourse  in  society,  should  not  have  risen  to  my  pen  in  such  work 
as  Waverley,  and  those  which  followed  it.  But  I  have  always  studied  to  generalize  th 
portraits,  so  that  they  should  still  seem,  on  the  whole,  the  productions  of  fancy,  thou^ 
possessing  some  resemblance  to  real  individuals.  Yet  I  must  own  my  attempts  have  no 
in  this  last  particular  been  uniformly  successful.  There  are  men  whose  characters  are  8 
peculiarly  marked,  that  the  delineation  of  some  leading  and  principal  feature,  inevitabl; 
places  the  whole  person  before  you  in  his  individuality.  Thus,  the  character  of  Jonathai 
Oldbuck,  in  the  Antiquary,  was  partly  founded  on  that  of  an  old  friend  of  my  youth,  t 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  introducing  me  to  Shakspeare,  and  other  invaluable  favours 
but  I  thought  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the  likeness,  that  it  could  not  be  recognise 
by  any  one  now  alive.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what 
desired  shoidd  be  considered  as  a  secret ;  for  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  highly  respect 
able  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  my  father,  and  an  acute  critic,  ha 
said,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now  convinced  who  was  the  autho 
of  it,  as  he  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary,  traces  of  the  character  of  a  very  intimat 
friend  of  my  father's  family." 

I  have  only  farther  to  request  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  my  late  respected  fiien 
resembled  Mr.  Oldbuck,  either  in  his  pedigree,  or  the  history  imputed  to  the  idei 
personage.  There  is  not  a  single  incident  in  the  Novel  which  is  borrowed  from  his  rei 
circumstances,  excepting  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  an  old  house  near  a  fiourishin 
seaport,  and  that  the  author  chanced  to  witness  a  scene  betwixt  him  and  the  fema] 
proprietor  of  a  stage-coach,  very  similar  to  that  which  commences  the  history  of  th 
Antiquary.  An  excellent  temper,  with  a  slight  degree  of  subacid  humour  ;  leamin| 
wit,  and  drollery,  the  more  poignant  that  they  were  a  little  marked  by  the  peculiariti€ 
of  an  old  bachelor  ;  a  soundness  of  thought,  rendered  more  forcible  by  an  occasion! 
quaintness  of  expression,  were,  the  author  conceives,  the  only  qualities  in  which  th 
creature  of  his  imagination  resembled  his  benevolent  and  excellent  old  fnend. 

The  prominent  part  performed  by  the  Beggar  in  the  following  narrative,  induces  th 
author  to  prefix  a  few  remarks  on  that  character,  as  it  formerly  existed  in  Scotlanc 
though  it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

Many  of  the  old  Scottish  mendicants  were  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  th 
utterly  degraded  class  of  beings  who  now  practise  that  wandering  trade.  Such  of  thei 
as  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through  a  particular  district,  were  usually  well  receive 
both  in  the  farmer's  ha',  and  in  the  kitchens  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Martin,  authc 
of  the  ReliquuB  Divi  Sancti  Andrecpy  written  in  1683,  gives  the  following  account  < 
one  class  of  this  order  of  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  terms  which  would  indue 
an  antiquary  like  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  regret  its  extinction.  He  conceives  them  to  b 
descended  firom  the  ancient  bards,  and  proceeds : — "  They  are  called  by  others,  and  b 
themselves,  Jockies,  who  go  about  beggii^g ;  and  use  still  to  recite  the  Sloggom 
(gatheringrwords  or  war-cries)  of  most  of  the  true  ancient  surnames  of  Scotland,  froi 
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old  experience  and  observation.  Some  of  them  I  have  discoursed,  and  found  to  have 
reason  and  discretion.  One  of  them  told  me  there  were  not  now  above  twelve  of  them 
in  the  whole  isle ;  but  he  remembered  when  they  aboimded,  so  as  at  one  time  he  was  one 
of  five  that  usually  met  at  St.  Andrews." 

The  race  of  Jockies  (of  the  above  description)  has,  I  suppose,  been  long  extinct  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  old  remembered  beggar,  even  in  my  own  time,  like  the  Baccoch,  or 
travelling  cripple  of  Ireland,  was  expected  to  merit  his  quarters  by  something  beyond  an 
exposition  of  his  distresses.  He  was  often  a  talkative,  facetious  fellow,  prompt  at 
repartee,  and  not  withheld  from  exercising  his  powers  that  way  by  any  respect  of 
persons,  his  patched  doak  giving  him  the  privilege  of  the  ancient  jester.  To  be  a  gude 
cracky  that  is,  to  possess  talents  for  conversation,  was  essential  to  the  trade  of  a  ^^  puir 
body**  of  the  more  esteemed  class;  and  Burns,  who  delighted  in  the  amusement  their 
discourse  afforded,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  with  gloomy  firnmess  to  the  possibility 
of  himself  becoming  one  day  or  other  a  member  of  their  itinerant  society.  In  his 
poetical  works,  it  is  alluded  to  so  often,  as  perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  considered  the 
consummation  as  not  utterly  impossible.  Thus,  in  the  fine  dedication  of  his  works  to 
Gavin  Hamilton,  he  saj^ — 

And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg. 

Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  brother  Poet,  he  states,  that  in  their  closing  career*- 

The  last  o't,  the  want  o% 
la  only  Jnat  to  b^. 

And  after  having  remarked,  that 

To  lie  in  kilni  and  barns  at  e*eQ, 
When  banef  are  erased  and  blude  it  thin, 
la  doubtless  great  distress ; 

the  bard  reckons  up,  with  true  poetical  spirit,  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  which  might  counterbalance  the  hardship  and  uncertainty  of  the  life  even  of  a 
mendicant.  In  one  of  his  prose  letters,  to  which  I  have  lost  the  reference,  he  details 
this  idea  yet  more  seriously,  and  dwells  upon  it,  as  not  ill  adapted  to  his  habits  and 
powers. 

As  the  life  of  a  Scottish  mendicant  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  without  much  horror  by  Robert  Bums,  the  author  can  hardly  have  erred 
in  giving  to  Edie  Ochiltree  something  of  poetical  character  and  personal  dignity,  above 
the  more  abject  of  his  miserable  calling.  The  class  had,  in  fact,  some  privileges.  A 
lodging,  such  as  it  was,  was  readily  granted  to  them  in  some  of  the  out-houses,  and  the 
usual  atvmous  (alms)  of  a  handful  of  meal  (called  a  govrpen)  was  scarce  denied  by  the 
j)Oorest  cottager.  The  mendicant  disposed  these,  according  to  their  different  quality,  in 
various  bags  around  his  person,  and  thus  carried  about  with  him  the  principal  part  of  his 
sustenance,  which  he  literally  received  for  the  asking.  At  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  his 
clieor  was  mended  by  scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  perhaps  a  Scottish  "  twalpenny,"  or 
English  penny,  which  was  expended  in  snuff  or  whisky.  In  fact,  these  indolent 
peripatetics  suffered  much  less  real  hardship  and  want  of  food,  than  the  poor  peasants 
from  whom  they  received  alms. 

If,  in  addition  to  his  personal  qualifications,  the  mendicant  chanced  to  be  a  King's 
Bedesman,  or  Blue-Gown,  he  belonged,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  the  aristocracy  of  his  order, 
and  was  esteemed  a  person  of  great  importance. 

These  Bedesmen  are  an  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
custom  of  distributing  a  certain  alms,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  who  were  expected  in  return  to  pray  for  the  royal  welfare  and  that  of  the 
state.    This  order  is  still  kept  up.    Their  number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  years  which 
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his  Majesty  has  lived ;  and  one  Blue-Gown  additional  is  put  on  the  roll  for  every  re- 
turning royal  birth-day.  On  the  same  auspicious  era,  each  Bedesman  receives  a  ncvi 
cloak,  or  gown  of  coarse  cloth,  the  colour  light  blue,  with  a  pewter  badge,  which  confen 
on  them  the  general  privilege  of  asking  alms  through  all  Scotland, — all  laws  against 
soming,  masterful  beggary,  and  every  other  species  of  mendicity,  being  suspended  is 
favour  of  this  privileged  class.  With  his  cloak,  each  receives  a  leathern  purse,  containing 
as  many  shillings  Scots  (videlicet,  pennies  sterling)  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old ;  the  zeal 
of  their  intercession  for  the  king's  long  life  receiving,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  greai 
stimulus  from  their  own  present  and  increasing  interest  in  the  object  of  their  prayers 
On  the  same  occasion  one  of  the  Royal  Chaplains  preaches  a  sermon  to  the  Bedesmen 
who  (as  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  expressed  himself)  are  the  most  impatient  anc 
inattentive  audience  in  the  world.  Something  of  this  may  arise  from  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Bedesmen,  that  they  are  paid  for  their  own  devotions,  not  for  listening  t< 
those  of  others.  Or,  more  probably,  it  arises  from  impatience,  natural,  though  indecorow 
in  men  bearing  so  venerable  a  character,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  o' 
the  royal  birth-day,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ends  in  a  lusty  breakfast  o1 
bread  and  ale;  the  whole  moral  and  religious  exhibition  terminating  in  the  advice  ol 
Johnson's  "  Hermit  hoar"  to  his  proselyte. 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 

Of  the  charity  bestowed  on  these  aged  Bedesmen  in  money  and  clothing,  there  an 
many  records  in  the  Treasurer's  accompts.  The  following  extract,  kindly  suj)j)lied  bj 
Mr.  MacDonald  of  the  Register  House,  may  interest  those  whose  taste  is  akin  to  that  oi 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns. 

BLEW  GOWNIS. 

In  the  Account  of  Sir  Robert  Melvill  of  Murdocamey,  Treasurer-Depute  of 
King  James  VI.,  there  are  the  following  Payments : — 

"  Junij  1590. 

"  Item,  to  Mr.  Peter  Young,  Elimosinar,  twentie  four  gownis  of  blew  clayth,  to  hi 
gevin  to  xxiiij  auld  men,  according  to  the  yeiris  of  his  hienes  age,  extending  to  viij  *x  viij 

elnis  clayth ;  price  of  the  elne  xxiiij  s Inde,  ij  c  j  li.  xij  s 

"  Item,  for  sextene  elnis  bukrum  to  the  saidis  gownis,  price  of  the  elne  x  s. 

Inde,  viij  li 
"  Item,  twentie  four  pursis,  and  in  ilk  purse  twentie  four  schilling, 

Inde,  xxviij  li.  xvj  * 

"  Item,  the  price  of  ilk  purse  iiij  </. Inde,  viij  s. 

"  Item,  for  making  of  the  saidis  gownis, viij  li,^ 


In  the  Account  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  Great  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  of  Sir 
Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  Treasurer-Depute,  the  Blue  Gowns  also  appear — ^thus : 

"  Junij  1617. 

"  Item,  to  James  Murray,  merchant,  for  fyftene  scoir  sex  elnis  and  ane  half  elne  ol 
blew  claith  to  be  gownis  to  fyftie  ane  aigeit  men  according  to  the  yeiris  of  his  Majesteis 

age,  at  xl  s.  the  elne, Inde,  vj  c  xiij  li, 

"  Item,  to  workmen  for  careing  the  blewis  to  James  Aikman,  tailyeour,  his  hous, 

xiij  s.  iiij  a. 
**  Item,  for  sex  elnis  and  ane  half  of  harden  to  the  saidis  gownis,  at  vj  s.  viij  d.  the  elne, 

Inde,  xliij  s,  iiij  d. 

"  Item,  to  the  said  workmen  for  careing  of  the  gownis  fra  the  said  James  Aikman's 

hous  to  the  palace  of  Ilalyrudehous, «     •     .     xviij  s. 
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''  Item,  for  making  the  saidis  fjftie  ane  gownis,  at  xij  s.  the  peice,  .   Inde,  xxx  //.  xij  s, 

'^  Item,  for  f  jftie  ane  pursis  to  the  said  puire  men,  •     •     .     •     • Ij  «. 

"  Item,  to  Sir  Peter  Yoimg,  Ij  «.  to  be  put  in  everie  ane  of  the  saidis  Ij  pursis  to  the 

said  poore  men, j  c  xxx  Ij  j  s, 

"  Item,  to  the  said  Sir  Peter,  to  buy  breid  and  drink  to  the  said  puir  men, 

vj  a.  xiij  8.  inj  rf. 

"  Item,  to  the  sdd  Sir  Peter,  to  be  delt  amang  uther  puire  folk, j  ^  Ij* 

"  Item,  upf>un  the  last  day  of  Junij  to  Doctor  Young,  Deane  of  Winchester^  Elimo- 
rinar  Deput  to  his  Majestic,  twentie  fyye  pund  sterling,  to  be  gevin  to  the  puir  be  the 
way  in  his  Majesteis  progress, Inde,  iij  c  li,^' 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  although  the  institution  of  King's  Bedesmen  still  subsists, 
they  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  their  peculiar 
dress  made  them  rather  a  characteristic  feature. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  genus  and  species  to  which  Edie  Ochiltree 
appertains,  the  author  may  add,  that  the  individual  he  had  in  his  eye  was  Andrew 
Gemmells,  an  old  mendicant  of  the  character  described,  who  was  many  years  since  well 
known,  and  must  still  be  remembered,  in  the  vales  of  Gala,  Tweed,  Ettrick,  Yarrow, 
and  the  adjoining  country. 

The  author  has  in  his  youth  repeatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  Andrew,  but  cannot 
recollect  whether  he  held  the  rank  of  Blue-Gown.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  old  figure, 
very  tall,  and  maintaining  a  soldierlike,  or  military  manner  and  address.  His  features 
were  intelligent,  with  a  powerful  expression  of  sarcasm.  His  motions  were  always  so 
graceful,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  suspected  of  having  studied  them  ;  for  he 
might,  on  any  occasion,  have  served  as  a  model  for  an  artist,  so  remarkably  striking  were 
his  ordinary  attitudes.  Andrew  Gemmells  had  little  of  the  cant  of  his  calling  ;  his 
wants  were  food  and  shelter,  or  a  trifle  of  money,  which  he  always  claimed,  and  seemed 
to  receive  as  his  due.  He  sung  a  good  song,  told  a  good  story,  and  could  crack  a  severe 
jest  with  all  the  acumen  of  Shakspeare's  jesters,  though  without  using,  like  them,  the 
cloak  of  insanity.  It  was  some  fear  of  Andrew's  satire,  as  much  as  a  feeling  of  kindness 
or  charity,  which  secured  him  the  general  good  reception  which  he  enjoyed  everywhere. 
In  fact,  a  jest  of  Andrew  Gemmells,  especially  at  the  expense  of  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, flew  round  the  circle  which  he  frequented,  as  surely  as  tlie  bon-mot  of  a  man  of 
established  character  for  wit  glides  through  the  fiisliionable  world.  Many  of  his  good 
things  are  held  in  remembrance,  but  are  generally  too  local  and  personal  to  be  introduced 
here. 

Andrew  had  a  character  peculiar  to  himself  among  his  tribe,  for  aught  I  ever  heard. 
He  was  ready  and  willing  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  with  any  one  who  desired  such 
amusement.  This  was  more  in  the  character  of  tlie  Irisli  itinerant  gambler,  called  in 
that  country  a  carroWy  than  of  the  Scottish  beggar.  But  the  late  Reverend  Doctor 
Robert  Douglas,  minister  of  Galashiels,  assured  the  author,  that  the  last  time  he  saw 
Andrew  Gemmells,  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  at  brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
distinction,  and  birth.  To  preserve  the  due  gradations  of  rank,  the  party  was  made  at 
an  open  window  of  the  chateau,  the  laird  sitting  on  his  chair  in  the  inside,  the  beggar  on 
a  stool  in  the  yard ;  and  they  played  on  the  window-sill.  The  stake  was  a  considerable 
parcel  of  silver.  The  author  expressing  some  surprise,  Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  the 
laird  was  no  doubt  a  humourist  or  original ;  but  that  mimy  decent  persons  in  those  times 
would,  like  him,  have  thought  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  passing  an  hour,  either 
in  card-playing  or  conversation,  with  Andrew  Gemmells. 

lliis  singular  mendicant  had  generally,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  as  much  money  about 
his  person,  as  would  have  been  thought  the  value  of  his  life  among  modern  foot -pads. 
On  one  occasion,  a  country  gentleman,  generally  esteemed  a  very  narrow  man,  happening 
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to  meet  Andrew,  expressed  great  regret  that  he  had  no  silyer  in  his  pocket,  or  he  woo] 
have  given  him  sixpence : — "I  can  give  you  change  for  a  note,  laird,"  replied  Andrew. 
Like  most  who  have  arisen  to  the  head  of  their  profession,  the  modem  degradatio 
wliich  mendicity  has  undergone  was  often  the  subject  of  Andrew's  lamentations.  As 
trade,  he  said,  it  was  forty  pounds  a-year  worse  since  he  had  first  practised  it.  0 
another  occasion  he  observed,  begging  was  in  modern  times  scarcely  the  profession  of 
gentleman ;  and  that  if  he  had  twenty  sons,  he  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  breed  oi 
of  them  up  in  his  own  line.  When  or  where  this  laudator  temporis  acti  closed  h 
wanderings,  the  author  never  heard  with  certainty ;  but  most  probably,  as  Burns  says. 


he  died  a  cadger-powny's  death, 

At  some  dike  side. 

The  author  may  add  another  picture  of  the  same  kind  as  Edie  Ocliiltree  and  Andre 
GemmeUs  ;  considering  these  illustrations  as  a  sort  of  gallery,  open  to  the  reception  < 
anything  which  may  elucidate  former  manners,  or  amuse  the  reader. 

The  author's  contemporaries  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  will  probably  rememb 
the  thin  wasted  form  of  a  venerable  old  Bedesman,  who  stood  by  the  Potter-row  poi 
now  demolished,  and,  without  speaking  a  syllable,  gently  inclined  his  head,  and  offen 
his  hat,  but  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  urgency,  towards  each  individual  wl 
passed.  This  man  gained,  by  silence  and  the  extenuated  and  wasted  appearance  of 
palmer  from  a  remote  country,  the  same  tribute  which  was  yielded  to  Andi-ew  Grcmmellt 
sarcastic  humour  and  stately  deportment.  He  was  understood  to  be  able  to  maintain 
son  a  student  in  the  theological  classes  of  the  University,  at  the  gate  of  which  the  fath 
was  a  mendicant.  The  young  man  was  modest  and  inclined  to  learning,  so  that 
student  of  the  same  age,  and  whose  parents  were  rather  of  the  lower  order,  moved  1 
seeing  him  excluded  from  the  society  of  other  scholars  when  the  secret  of  his  birth  w 
suspected,  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  offering  him  some  occasional  civilities.  Tl 
old  mendicant  was  grateful  for  this  attention  to  his  son,  and  one  day,  as  the  friend 
student  passed,  he  stooped  forward  more  than  usual,  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage.  Tl 
scholar  drew  out  a  half-penny,  which  he  concluded  was  the  beggar's  object,  when  he  wi 
surprised  to  receive  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  Jemmie,  and  at  tl 
same  time  a  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with  them  next  Saturday,  ''on  a  shoulder 
mutton  and  potatoes,"  adding,  "  ye'll  put  on  your  clean  sark,  as  I  have  company."  Tl 
student  was  strongly  tempted  to  accept  this  hospitable  proposal,  as  many  in  his  plai 
would  probably  have  done ;  but,  as  the  motive  might  have  been  capable  of  misrepresei 
tation,  he  thought  it  most  prudent,  considering  the  character  and  circumstances  of  tl 
old  man,  to  decline  the  invitation. 

Such  are  a  few  traits  of  Scottish  mendicity,  designed  to  throw  light  on  a  Novel  i 
which  a  character  of  that  description  plays  a  prominent  part.  We  conclude,  that  n 
have  vindicated  Edie  Ochiltree's  right  to  the  importance  assigned  him ;  and  have  show 
that  we  have  known  one  beggar  take  a  hand  at  cards  with  a  person  of  distinction,  ai 
another  give  dinner  parties. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  the  Antiquary  was  not  so  w< 
received  on  its  first  appearance  as  either  of  its  predecessors,  though  in  course  of  time 
rose  to  equal,  and,  with  some  readers,  superior  popularity. 


%^: 


(SEljjffllpta:  tie  ^irsJt. 


Jp*.^ Jf^^r?,* T  was  early  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
[*3^i«y^eeDtury,  when  a  young  miin,  of  genteel  appearance,  journeying  towards 
y^^tjjy^  ^the  north-east  of  Scotland,  provided  himself  with  a  ticket  in  one  of 
^rf^'^^  those  public  carriages  which  travel  between  Edinburgh  and  the  Queens- 
^^•^•^^ ferry,  at  whicli  place,  as  the  name  implies,  and  as  is  well  known  to  all 
W^ISf' c^i^Ai  my  northern  readers,  tliere  is  a  passage-boat  for  crossing  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  coach  wua  caleulated  to  carry  six  regular  passengers,  besides  such  inter- 
kipers  as  the  coachman  could  pick  up  by  the  way,  and  intrude  upon  those  who  were 
l(«»lly  in  possession.  The  tickets,  which  conferred  right  to  a  seat  in  this  vehicle  of 
little  ease,  were  dispensed  by  a  sharp-looking  old  dame,  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  a 
very  thin  nose,  who  inhabited  a  "  laigh  siiop,"  anglirt,  a  cellar,  opening  to  the  High 
Street  hy  a  siraight  and  steep  stair,  at  tlie  bottom  of  which  she  sold  tape,  thread,  needles, 
rki.'in^  of  worsted,  eoarse  linen  eloth,  and  sucli  feminine  gear,  to  those  who  had  the 
courage  and  skill  to  descend  to  the  profundity  of  lier  dwelling,  without  falling  headlong 
tlLcms''lver,  or  throwing  down  any  of  the  numerous  arliclcs  which,  piled  on  each  side  of 
llw  di'sccnt,  indicated  the  profession  of  the  trader  below. 

The  writtr-n    hand-bill,  which,  pasted  on    a   projecting   board,  announced  that   the 
Qui'i-nsferry  iJiligence,  or  Ilawcs  Fly,  departed  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
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the  Bfteenth  July,  17 — ,  in  order  to  secure  for  travellers  the  opportunity  of  passing  th 
Frith  with  the  flood-tide,  lied  on  the  present  occasion  like  a  bulletin ;  for  although  ths 
hour  was  pealed  from  Saint  Giles's  steeple,  and  repeated  by  the  Tron,  no  coach  appeare 
upon  the  appointed  stand.  It  is  true,  only  two  tickets  had  been  taken  out^  and  possibl 
the  lady  of  the  subterranean  mansion  might  have  an  understanding  with  her  Automedoi 
that,  in  such  cases,  a  little  space  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  chance  of  filling  up  the  vaeaii 
places— or  the  said  Automedon  might  have  been  attending  a  funeral,  and  be  delayed  b 
the  necessity  of  stripping  his  vehicle  of  its  lugubrious  trappings — or  he  might  hav 
staid  to  take  a  half-mutckin  extraordinary  with  his  crony  the  hostler— or — in  short,  fa 
did  not  make  his  appearance. 

The  young  gentleman,  who  began  to  grow  somewhat  impatient,  was  now  joined  by 
companion  in  this  petty  misery  of  human  life — the  person  who  had  taken  out  the  othc 
place.  He  who  is  bent  upon  a  journey  is  usually  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  hi 
fellow -citizens.  The  boots,  the  great-coat,  the  umbrella,  the  little  bundle  in  his  han< 
the  hat  pulled  over  his  resolved  brows,  the  determined  importance  of  his  pace,  his  bri« 
answers  to  the  salutations  of  lounging  acquaintances,  are  all  marks  by  which  the  exp< 
rienced  traveller  in  mail-coach  or  diligence  can  distinguish,  at  a  distance,  the  companio 
of  his  future  journey,  as  he  pushes  onward  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  is  then  tha 
with  worldly  wisdom,  the  first  comer  hastens  to  secure  the  best  berth  in  the  coach  ft 
himself,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  his  baggage  before  the  arrivi 
of  his  competitors.  Our  youth,  who  was  gifted  with  little  prudence  of  any  sort,  an 
who  was,  moreover,  by  the  absence  of  the  coach,  deprived  of  the  power  of  availin 
himself  of  his  priority  of  choice,  amused  himself,  instead,  by  speculating  upon  tl: 
occupation  and  character  of  the  personage  who  was  now  come  to  the  coach  office. 

He  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  age  of  sixty,  perhaps  older, — ^but  his  hale  con 
plexion  and  firm  step  announced  that  years  had  not  impaired  his  strength  or  healtl 
His  countenance  was  of  the  true  Scottish  cast,  strongly  marked,  and  rather  harsh  i 
features,  with  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  eye,  and  a  countenance  in  which  habitu 
gravity  was  enlivened  by  a  cast  of  ironical  humour.  His  dress  was  uniform,  and  of 
colour  becoming  his  age  and  gravity ;  a  wig,  well  dressed  and  powdered,  surmounted  fa 
a  slouched  hat,  had  something  of  a  professional  air.  He  might  be  a  clergyman,  yet  h: 
Appearance  was  more  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  usually  belongs  to  the  kirk  < 
Scotland,  and  his  first  ejaculation  put  the  matter  beyond  question. 

He  arrived  with  a  hurried  pace,  and,  casting  an  alarmed  glance  towards  the  dial-pbu 
of  the  church,  then  looking  at  the  place  where  the  coach  should  have  been,  ezdaimei 
"  DeiFs  in  it — I  am  too  late  after  all ! " 

The  young  man  relieved  his  anxiety,  by  telling  him  the  coach  had  not  yet  appearet 
The  old  gentleman,  apparently  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  punctuality,  did  not  at  firj 
feel  courageous  enough  to  censure  that  of  the  coachman.  He  took  a  parcel,  containin 
apparently  a  large  folio,  from  a  little  boy  who  followed  him,  and,  patting  him  on  the  hea< 

bid  him  go  back  and  tell  Mr.  B ,  that  if  he  had  known  he  was  to  have  had  so  muc 

time  he  would  have  put  another  word  or  two  to  their  bargain, — ^then  told  the  boy  1 
mind  his  business,  and  he  would  be  as  thriving  a  lad  as  ever  dusted  a  duodecimo.  Tl 
boy  lingered,  perhaps  in  hopes  of  a  penny  to  buy  marbles ;  but  none  was  forthcominf 
Our  senior  leaned  his  little  bundle  upon  one  of  the  posts  at  the  head  of  the  staircasi 
and,  facing  the  traveller  who  had  first  arrived,  waited  in  silence  for  about  five  minute 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  diligence. 

At  length,  after  one  or  two  impatient  glances  at  the  progress  of  the  minute-hand  < 
the  clock,  having  compared  it  with  his  own  watch,  a  huge  and  antique  gold  repeate 
and  having  twitched  about  his  features  to  give  due  emphasis  to  one  or  two  peevis 
pshaws,  he  hailed  the  old  lady  of  the  cavern. 

"  Good  woman, — what  tlie  d — 1  is  her  name  ? — Mrs.  Macleuchar ! " 
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Mrs.  Macleudiar,  aware  that  she  had  a  defensive  part  to  sustain  in  the  encounter 
which  was  to  follow,  was  in  no  hurry  to  hasten  the  discussion  by  returning  a  ready 
answer. 

"  Mrs.  Madeuchar — Grood  woman,"  (with  an  elevated  voice) — then  apart,  "  Old  doited 
hag,  she's  as  deaf  as  a  post — I  say,  Mrs.  Madeuchar  ! " 

"I  am  just  serving  a  customer. — Indeed,  hinny,  it  will  no  be  a  bodle  cheaper  than  I 
teflye." 

"  Woman,'*  reiterated  the  traveller,  "  do  you  think  we  can  stand  here  all  day  till  you 
have  cheated  that  poor  servant  wench  out  of  her  half-year's  fee  and  bountith  ?" 

"  Cheated  ! "  retorted  Mrs.  Madeuchar,  eager  to  take  up  the  quarrel  upon  a  defensible 
ground — "  I  scorn  your  words,  sir ;  you  are  an  uncivil  person,  and  I  desire  you  will  not 
stand  there  to  slander  me  at  my  ain  stairhead." 

"  The  woman,"  said  the  senior,  looking  with  an  arch  glance  at  his  destined  travelling 
companion,  "  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action. — Woman,"  again  turning  to  the 
Tault,  "  I  arraign  not  thy  character,  but  I  desire  to  know  what  is  become  of  thy  coach  ?" 

"  What's  your  wull  ? "  answered  Mrs.  Madeuchar,  relapsing  into  deafness. 

"We  have  taken  places,  ma'am,". said  the  younger  stranger,  "in  your  diligence  for 
Queensferry" "Which  should  have  been  half-way  on  the  road  before  now,"  con- 
tinued the  elder  and  more  impatient  traveller,  rising  in  wrath  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  now  in 
all  likelihood  we  shall  miss  the  tide,  and  I  have  business  of  importance  on  the  other 
side — and  your  cursed  coach'' 

"  The  coach? — Gude  guide  us,  gentlemen,  is  it  no  on  the  stand  yet  ?"  answered  the 
old  lady,  her  shrill  tone  of  expostulation  sinking  into  a  kind  of  apologetic  whine.  "  Is 
it  the  coach  ye  hae  been  waiting  for  ?" 

"  What  else  could  have  kept  us  broiling  in  the  sun  by  the  side  of  the  gutter  here, 
jou — you  faithless  woman,  eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Madeuchar  now  ascended  her  trap  stair  (for  such  it  might  be  called,  though 
constructed  of  stone),  until  her  nose  came  upon  a  level  with  the  pavement ;  then,  after 
wiping  her  spectades  to  look  for  that  which  she  well  knew  was  not  to  be  found,  she 
exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  astonishment,  "  Gude  guide  us ! — saw  ever  onybody  the 
like  o' that?" 

"  Yes,  you  abominable  woman,"  vociferated  the  traveller,  "  many  have  seen  the  like 
of  it.  Mid  all  will  see  the  like  of  it,  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  trolloping  sex ; " 
then,  pacing  with  great  indignation  before  the  door  of  the  shop,  still  as  he  passed  and 
repassed,  like  a  vessel  who  gives  her  broadside  as  she  comes  abreast  of  a  hostile  fortress, 
he  shot  down  complaints,  threats,  and  reproaches,  on  the  embarrassed  Mrs.  Madeuchar. 
He  would  take  a  post-chaise — ^he  would  call  a  hackney-coach — ^he  would  take  four  horses 
— he  must — ^he  would  be  on  the  north  side  to-day — and  all  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
besides  damages,  direct  and  consequential,  arising  from  delay,  should  be  accumulated  on 
the  devoted  head  of  Mrs.  Madeuchar. 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  his  pettish  resentment,  that  the  younger  traveller, 
who  was  in  no  such  pressing  hurry  to  depart,  could  not  help  being  amused  with  it, 
es[)ecially  as  it  was  obvious,  that  every  now  and  then  the  old  gentleman,  though  very 
angry,  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  own  vehemence.  But  when  Mrs.  Madeuchar  began 
also  to  join  in  the  laughter,  he  quickly  put  a  stop  to  her  ill-timed  merriment. 

"  Woman,"  said  he,  "is  that  advertisement  tliine?"  showing  a  bit  of  crumpled  printed 
paper :  "  Does  it  not  set  forth,  that,  God  willing,  as  you  hypocritically  express  it,  the 
Hawes  Fly,  or  Queensferry  Diligence,  would  set  forth  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock  ?  and  is 
it  not,  thou  falsest  of  creatures,  now  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and  no  such  fly  or  diligence 
to  be  seen  ? — Dost  thou  know  the  consequence  of  seducing  the  lieges  by  false  reports  ? — 
do>t  thou  know  it  might  be  brought  under  the  statute  of  leasing-making  ?  Answer — and 
for  once  in  thy  long,  useless,  and  evil  life,  let  it  be  in  the  words  of  trutli  and  sincerity, — 
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haet  tbou  such  a  coach  ? — ia  it  in  rerum  natura  ? — or  is  this  base  annunciation  a  n 
swindle  on  the  incautious,  to  b^ile  them  of  their  time,  their  patience,  and  t! 
shillings  of  sterling  money  of  this  realm? — Haat  thou,  I  eay,  such  a  coach  ?  ay  or  n< 
"  O  dear,  yes,  sir  ;  the  neighbours  ken  the  diligence  weel,  green  picked  out  wi'  r© 
three  yellow  wheels  and  a  block  one." 


"Woman,  thy  special  description  will  not  serve — it  may  be  only  a  lie  with  a  d 
cumstaDCu." 

"  O  man  !  man !"  said  the  overwhelmed  Mrs.  Mncleuchar,  totally  exliaustcd  at  havir 
been  so  long  the  butt  of  bis  rhetoric,  "  take  back  your  three  shillings,  and  make  me  qn 
o'  ye." 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  woman — Will  three  shillings  transport  Die  to  Qucensferr 
agreeably  to  thy  treacherous  program  ? — or  will  it  requite  the  damage  I  may  sustain  b 
leaving  my  business  undone  ?  or  repay  tlie  expenses  which   I  must  diebursc  if  I  ai 
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obliged  to  tany  a  day  at  the  South  Ferry  for  lack  of  tide  ? — Will  it  hire,  I  say,  a 
pinnace,  for  which  alone  the  regular  price  is  five  shillings?" 

Here  his  argument  was  cut  short  by  a  lumbering  noise,  which  proved  to  be  the 
advance  of  the  expected  vehicle,  pressing  forward  with  all  the  despatch  to  which  the 
broken-winded  jades  that  drew  it  could  possibly  be  urged.  With  ineffable  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Macleuchar  saw  her  tormentor  deposited  in  the  leathern  convenience ;  but  still,  as 
it  was  driving  off,  his  head  thrust  out  of  the  window  reminded  her,  in  words  drowned 
amid  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels,  that,  if  the  diligence  did  not  attain  tlie  Ferry  in  time 
to  save  the  flood-tide,  she,  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue. 

The  coach  had  continued  in  motion  for  a  mile  or  two  before  the  stranger  had  completely 
repossessed  himself  of  his  equanimity,  as  was  manifested  by  the  doleful  ejaculations,  which 
he  made  from  time  to  time,  on  the  too  great  probability,  or  even  certainty,  of  their  missing 
the  flood-tide.  By  degrees,  however,  his  wrath  subsided ;  he  wiped  his  brows,  relaxed  his 
frown,  and,  undoing  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  produced  his  folio,  on  which  he  gazed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  knowing  look  of  an  amateur,  admiring  its  height  and  condition, 
and  ascertaining  by  a  minute  and  individual  inspection  of  each  leaf,  that  the  volume  was 
nnii^ured  and  ^itire  from  title-page  to  colophon.  His  fellow  traveller  took  the  liberty 
of  inquiring  the  subject  of  his  studies.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  with  something  of  a 
sarcastic  glance,  as  if  he  supposed  the  young  querist  would  not  relish,  or  perhaps  under- 
stand his  answer,  and  pronounced  the  book  to  be  Sandy  Gordon's  Itinerarium  Septen- 
trkHude,  a  book  illustrative  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Scotland.  The  querist,  unappalled 
bj  this  learned  title,  proceeded  to  put  several  questions,  which  indicated  that  he  had 
made  good  use  of  a  good  education,  and  although  not  possessed  of  minute  information 
OQ  the  salyect  of  antiquities,  had  yet  acquaintance  enough  with  the  classics  to  render 
him  m  interested  and  intelligent  auditor  when  they  were  enlarged  upon.  The  elder 
travdler»  observing  with  pleasure  the  capacity  of  his  temporary  companion  to  understand 
and  ansirer  him,  plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  a  sea  of  discussion  concerning  urns,  vases, 
TotiTe  flltarsy  Roman  camps,  and  the  rules  of  castrametation. 

The  pleasore  of  this  discourse  had  such  a  dulcifying  tendency,  that,  although  two 
causes  of  delay  occurred,  each  of  much  more  serious  duration  than  that  which  had 
drawn  down  his  wrath  upon  the  unlucky  Mrs.  Macleuchar,  our  Antiquary  only  bestowed 
on  the  delay  the  honour  of  a  few  episodical  poohs  and  pshaws,  which  rather  seemed  to 
regard  the  interruption  of  his  disquisition  than  the  retardation  of  his  journey. 

The  first  of  these  stops  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  spring,  which  half  an 
hour's  labour  hardly  repaired.  To  the  second,  the  Antiquary  was  himself  accessory,  if 
not  the  principal  cause  of  it;  for,  observing  that  one  of  the  horses  had  cast  a  fore-foot 
shoe,  he  apprized  the  coachman  of  this  important  deficiency.  "  It's  Jamie  Martingide 
tliat  furnishes  the  naigs  on  contract,  and  uphauds  them,"  answered  John,  "  and  I  am 
not  entitled  to  make  any  stop,  or  to  suffer  prejudice  by  the  like  of  these  accidents." 

"  And  when  you  go  to — I  mean  to  the  i)lace  you  deserve  to  go  to,  you  scoundrel, — 
who  do  you  think  will  uphold  you  on  contract  ?  If  you  don't  stop  directly  and  carry  tlic 
poor  brute  to  the  next  smithy.  111  have  you  punished,  if  there's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
Mid-Lothian;"  and,  opening  the  coach  door,  out  he  jumped,  while  the  coachman  obeyed 
Lis  onlers,  muttering,  that  "  if  the  gentlemen  lost  the  tide  now,  they  could  not  say  but 
it  was  their  ain  fault,  since  he  was  willing  to  get  on." 

I  like  so  little  to  analyze  the  complication  of  the  causes  which  influence  actions,  that 
I  will  not  venture  to  ascertain  whether  our  Antiquary's  humanity  to  the  poor  horse  was 
not  in  some  degree  aided  by  his  desire  of  showing  his  companion  a  Pict's  camj),  or 
Round-about,  a  subject  which  he  had  been  elaborately  discussing,  and  of  which  a 
specimen,  "  very  curious  and  perfect  indeed,"  happened  to  exist  about  a  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  spot  where   this  interruption  took  i)laee.      But  were  I  compelled  to 
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decompose  flie  motives  of  my  worthy  friend  (for  such  was  the  gentleman  in  the  sobe 
suit,  with  powdered  wig  and  slouched  hat),  I  should  say,  that,  although  he  oertoint 
would  not  in  any  case  have  suffered  the  coachman  to  proceed  while  the  horse  was  nid 
for  service,  and  likely  to  suffer  by  being  urged  forward,  yet  the  man  of  whipcord  esc^i« 
some  severe  abuse  and  reproocb  by  the  agreeable  mode  which  the  traveller  found  out  t 
pass  the  interval  of  delay. 

So  much  time  was  consumed  by  these  interruptions  of  their  journey,  that  when  the 
descended  the  hiU  above  the  Hawes  {for  so  the  inn  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Queeni 
ferry  is  denominated),  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Antiquary  at  once  discerned,  from  tb 
extent  of  wet  sand,  and  the  number  of  black  stones  and  rocks,  covered  with  sea-weec 
which  were  visible  along  the  skirts  of  the  shore,  that  the  hour  of  tide  was  past.  Th 
young  traveller  expected  a  burst  of  indignation  ;  but  whether,  as  Croaker  says  in  "  TIi 
Good-natured  Man,"  our  hero  had  exhausted  himself  in  fretting  away  his  misfortune 
beforehand,  so  that  he  did  not  feel  them  when  they  actually  arrived,  or  whether  li 
found  the  company  in  which  he  was  placed  too  congenial  to  lead  him  to  repine  at  any 
tiling  which  delayed  his  journey,  it  is  certain  that  he  submitted  to  his  lot  with  muc 
resignation. 

"Thed — I's  in  the  diligence  and  the  old  hag  it  belongs  to  I— Diligence,  quoth  I?  Tho 
shouldst  have  called  it  the  Sloth— Fly,  quoth  she  ?  why,  it  moves  like  a  fly  through 
glue-pot  as  the  Irishman  says.  But  however,  time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man ;  and  m 
my  young  friend,  we'U  have  a  snack  here  at  the  Hawes,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of 
place,  and  Til  be  very  happy  to  finish  the  account  I  was  giving  you  of  the  differenc 
between  the  mode  of  entrenching  caatra  stativa  and  centra  tBttiva,  things  confounde 
by  too  many  of  our  historians.  Lack-a-day,  if  they  had  ta'en  the  pains  to  satisfy  thei 
own  eyes,  instead  of  following  each  other's  blind  guidance  ! — Well  I  we  shall  be  prett 
comfortable  at  the  Hawes ;  and  besides,  after  all,  we  must  have  dined  somewhere,  and  i 
will  be  pleasanter  sailing  with  the  tide  of  ebb  and  the  evening  breeze." 

In  this  Christian  temper  of  making  the  best  of  all  occurrences,  our  travellers  alighte 
at  the  Hawes. 


tx  Ifiif  BnmH* 


'^^^^'f^X'^-  ^  "'^  senior  traveller  i 

T*^^"' jft'^       inn,  he  was  greeted  by  mc  lui,  gi^uLj,  i-u.^j  .u.iu.un., 
^JiJCTl'   ^'  "**"  fa'niliarity  and  respect  which  the  Sc-oicli  innkt'e[M;. 


m 


the  fat,  gouty,  pursy  landlord,  with  that  n 


:  of  tlic  old  EL'hool 


used  to  assume  towarda  their  more  valued  customers. 


^^'tt-JiS*^  "  ^*^"^  *  "^^^  "'  "^i  Monkbarns !"  (distinguishing  liim  by  liis  territorial 
— X..ji„.ii„  -  epithet,  always  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  Scottish  proprietor) — "  is 
thi?  you?  I  little  thought  to  have  seen  your  honour  here  till  the  summer  session  was 
oirer." 

"  Ye  donnard  auld  dcevil,"  answered  hia  guest,  his  Scottish  accent  predominating  when 
in  anger,  though  otherwise  not  particularly  remarkable, — "  ye  donnard  auld  crippled 
idiot,  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  session,  or  the  geese  that  flock  to  it,  or  the  hawks  that 
pick  their  pinions  for  them?" 

"  Troth,  ond  that's  true,"  said  mine  host,  who,  in  fact,  only  spoke  upon  a  very  general 
rwollection  of  the  stranger's  original  education,  yet  would  have  been  sorry  not  to  have 
been  supposed  accurate  as  to  the  station  and  profession  of  him,  or  any  other  occasional 
futsi — "  That's  very  true  ;  but  I  thought  ye  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to  look  after 
—I  have  ane  mysell — a  ganging  plea  tliat  my  father  left  me,  ond  his  father  afore  left  to 
him.  It's  about  our  back -yard— yell  maybe  iiae  hoard  of  it  in  the  Parliament-House, 
Ilutchiion  against  Ataokitchinson  ;  it's  a  weel-kenn'd  jilca — it's  been  fonr  times  in  afore 
III-?  fifteen,  and  deil  onytliing  the  wisest  o'  them  could  make  o't,  but  just  to  send  it  out 
icwn  to  the  outer-house.  O  it's  a  heautjful  thing  to  see  how  lang  and  how  carefully 
justice  is  considered  in  this  country  !" 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,"  said  the  traveller,  but  in  great  good-humour,  "  and  U 
us  what  you  can  give  this  young  gentleman  and  me  for  dinner." 

**  Ou,  there's  fish,  nae  doubt, — ^that's  sea-trout  and  caller  haddocks,"  said  Mackitchinso 
twisting  his  napkin ;  "  and  ye'll  be  for  a  mutton-chop,  and  there's  cranberry-tarts  ve 
weel  preserved,  and — and  there's  just  ony thing  else  ye  like." 

"  Which  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  else  whatever  ?   Well,  well,  the  fish  and  the  cho 
and  the  tarts,  will  do  very  well.     But  don't  imitate  the  cautious  delay  that  you  praise 
the  courts  of  justice.     Let  there  be  no  remits  from  the  inner  to  the  outer-house,  he 
ye  me?"' 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Mackitchinson,  whose  long  and  heedful  perusal  of  volumes  of  print 
session  papers  had  made  him  acquainted  with  some  law  phrases — '^  the  denner  shall  1 
served  quamprimuniy  and  that  peremptorie.^*  And  with  the  flattering  laugh  of  a  promisii 
liost,  he  left  them  in  his  sanded  parlour,  hung  with  prints  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

As,  notwithstanding  his  pledge  to  the  contrary,  the  glorious  delays  of  the  law  we 
not  without  their  parallel  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  our  younger  traveller  had  an  opportuni' 
to  step  out  and  make  some  inquiry  of  the  people  of  the  house  concerning  the  rank  ai 
station  of  his  companion.  The  information  which  he  received  was  of  a  general  and  le 
authentic  nature,  but  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  name,  history,  ai 
circumstances  of  the  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to  introdm 
more  accurately  to  our  readers. 

Jonathan  Oldenbuck,  or  Oldinbuck,  by  popular  contraction  Oldbuck,  of  Monkbam 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood  • 
a  thriving  seaport  town  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  which,  for  various  reason 
we  shall  denominate  Fairport.  Tliey  had  been  established  for  several  generations,  i 
landowners  in  the  county,  and  in  most  shires  of  England  would  have  been  accounted 

family  of  some  standing.     But  the  shire  of was  filled  with  gentlemen  of  moi 

ancient  descent  and  larger  fortune.    In  the  last  generation,  also,  the  neighbouring  genti 
had  been  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  wliile  the  proprietors  of  Monkbarns,   like  tl 
burghers  of  the  town  near  which  they  were  settled,  were  steady  assertors  of  the  Protestai 
succession.     The  latter  had,  however,  a  pedigree  of  their  own,  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  as  much  as  those  who  despised  them  valued  their  respective  Saxon,  Normal 
or  Celtic  genealogies.    The  first  Oldenbuck,  who  had  settled  in  their  family  mansio 
shortly  after  the  Reformation,  was,  they  asserted,  descended  from  one  of  the  origin] 
printers  of  Germany,  and  had  left  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  directe 
against  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion.  He  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  town  nei 
which  his  posterity  dwelt,  the  more  readily  that  he  was  a  sufferer  in  the  Protestant  caua 
and  certainly  not  the  less  so,  that  he  brought  with  him  money  enough  to  purchase  tli 
small  estate  of  Monkbarns,  then  sold  by  a  dissipated  laird,  to  whose  father  it  had  bee 
gifted,  with  other  church  lands,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  great  and  wealthy  monastery  f 
which  it  had  belonged.     The  Oldenbucks  were  tlierefore  loyal  subjects  on  all  occasioo 
of  insurrection ;  and,  as  they  kept  up  a  good  intelligence  with  the  borough,  it  chance 
that  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns,  who  flourished  in  1745,  was  provost  of  the  town  during  thfl 
ill-fated  year,  and  had  exerted  himself  with  much  spirit  in  favour  of  King  Greorge,  an 
even  been  put  to  expenses  on  that  score,  which,  according  to  the  liberal  conduct  of  th 
existing  government  towards  their  friends,  had  never  been  repaid  him.     By  dint  c 
solicitation,  however,  and  borough  interest,  he  contrived  to  gain  a  place  in  the  custonu 
and,  being  a  frugal,  careful  man,  had  found  himself  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  hi 
paternal  fortune.     He  had  only  two  sons,  of  whom,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  present  lain 
was  the  younger,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  still  flourished  in  single  blessedness 
and  the  other,  who  was  greatly  more  juvenile,  made  a  love-match  with  a  captain  in  tb 
Forty-trvOy  who  had  no  other  fortune  but  his  commission  and  a  Highland  pedigree 
Poverty  disturbed  a  union  which  love  would  otherwise  have  made  happy,  and  Captaii 
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M*Intjre,  in  justice  to  his  wife  and  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  had  found  himself 
ob%ed  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  East  Indies.  Being  ordered  upon  an  expedition  against 
Hjder  Ally,  the  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  was  cut  off,  and  no  news  ever  reached 
his  unfortunate  wife,  whether  he  fell  in  battle,  or  was  murdered  in  prison,  or  survived, 
in  what  the  habits  of  the  Indian  tyrant  rendered  a  hopeless  captivity.  She  sunk  under 
the  accumulated  load  of  grief  and  uncertainty,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter  to  the  charge 
of  her  brother,  the  existing  laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  history  of  that  proprietor  himself  is  soon  told.     Being,  as  we  have  said,  a  second 

son,  his  father  destined  him  to  a  share  in  a  substantial  mercantile  concern,  carried  on  by 

some  of  his  maternal  relations.     From   this  Jonathan's   mind   revolted   in   the  most 

irreconcilable  manner.     He  was  then  put  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  a  writer,  or 

attorney,  in  which  he  profited  so  far,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  forms  of 

feudal  investitures,  and  showed  such  pleasure  in  reconciling  their  incongruities  and  tracing 

their  origin,  that  his  master  had  great  hope  he  would  one  day  be  an  able  conveyancer. 

But  he  halted  upon  the  threshold,  and,  though  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  origin 

and  system  of  the  law  of  his  country,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  apply  it  to  lucrative 

and  practical  purposes.     It  was  not  from  any  inconsiderate  neglect  of  the  advantages 

attending  the  possession  of  money  that  he  thus  deceived  the  hopes  of  his  master.  "  Were 

he  thoughtless  or  light-headed,  or  rei  stub  prodi/fus,'^  said  his  instructor,  "  I  would  know 

what  to  make  of  him.   But  he  never  pays  away  a  shilling  without  looking  anxiously  after 

the  change,  makes  Ids  sixpence  go  farther  than  another  lad's  half-crown,  and  will  ponder 

over  an  old  black-letter  copy  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  days,  rather  than  go  to  the  golf 

or  the  change-house ;  and  yet  he  will  not  bestow  one  of  these  days  on  a  little  business  of 

routine,  that  would  put  twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket — a  strange  mixture  of  frugality  and 

industry,  and  negligent  indolence— I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him." 

But  in  process  of  time  his  pupil  gained  the  means  of  making  what  he  pleased  of  himself; 
for  his  father  having  died,  was  not  long  survived  by  his  eldest  son,  an  arrant  fisher  and 
fowler,  who  departed  this  life,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in  his  vocation,  while 
shooting  ducks  in  the  swamp  called  Kittlefitting-moss,  notwitlistanding  his  having  drunk 
a  bottle  of  brandy  that  very  night  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  his  stomach.  Jonathan,  therefore, 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  and  with  it  to  the  means  of  subsisting  without  the  hated  drudgery 
of  the  law.  His  wishes  were  very  moderate  ;  and  as  the  rent  of  his  small  property  rose 
with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  it  soon  greatly  exceeded  his  wants  and  expenditure ; 
and  though  too  indolent  to  make  money,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it  accumulate.  The  burghers  of  the  town  near  which  he  lived  regarded  him 
with  a  sort  of  envy,  as  one  who  affected  to  divide  himself  from  their  rank  in  society,  and 
whose  studies  and  pleasures  seemed  to  them  alike  incomprehensible.  Still,  however, 
a  sort  of  hereditary  respect  for  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns,  augmented  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  being  a  ready -money  man,  kept  up  his  consequence  with  this  class  of  his  neighbours. 
The  country  gentlemen  were  generally  above  him  in  fortune,  and  beneath  him  in  intellect, 
and,  excepting  one  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  had  little  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns.  He  had,  however,  the  usual  resources,  the  company  of  the 
clergyman,  and  of  the  doctor,  when  he  chose  to  request  it,  and  also  his  own  pursuits  and 
pleasures,  being  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  virtuosi  of  his  time,  who,  like  himself, 
measured  decayed  entrenchments,  made  plans  of  ruined  castles,  read  illegible  inscriptions, 
and  wrote  essays  on  medals  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  pages  to  each  letter  of  the  legend. 
Some  habits  of  hasty  irritation  he  had  contracted,  partly,  it  was  said  in  the  borough  of 
Fairport,  from  an  early  disappointment  in  love,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  commenced 
misogynist,  as  he  called  it,  but  yet  more  by  the  obsequious  attention  paid  to  him  by  his 
maiden  sister  and  his  orphan  niece,  whom  he  had  trained  to  consider  liim  as  the  greatest 
man  upon  earth,  and  whom  he  used  to  boast  of  as  the  only  women  he  had  ever  seen  who 
were  well  broke  in  and  bitted  to  obedience ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  Miss  Grizzy 
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Oldbuck  was  sometimes  apt  to  jibb  when  he  pulled  the  reins  too  tight.  The'  rest  of  1 
character  must  be  gathered  from  the  story,  and  we  dismiss  with  pleasure  the  tiresoi 
task  of  recapitulation. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  actuated  by  tlie  same  curiosity  which  1 
fellow-traveller  had  entertained  on  his  account,  made  some  advances,  which  his  age  a 
station  entitled  him  to  do  in  a  more  direct  manner,  towards  ascertaining  the  nan 
destination,  and  quality  of  his  young  companion. 

His  name,  the  young  gentleman  said,  was  Lovel. 

"  What !  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog  ? — was  he  descended  from  King  Richar 
favourite  ?  " 

"  He  had  no  pretensions,'*  he  said,  "  to  call  himself  a  whelp  of  that  litter ;  his  fath 
was  a  north-of-England  gentleman.  He  was  at  present  travelling  to  Fairport  (the  toi 
near  to  which  Monkbarns  was  situated),  and,  if  he  found  the  place  agreeable,  mig 
perhaps  remain  there  for  some  weeks." 

"  Was  Mr.  Lovel's  excursion  solely  for  pleasure  ? " 

"  JN^ot  entirely." 

"  Perhaps  on  business  with  some  of  the  commercial  people  of  Fairport  ?" 

"  It  was  partly  on  business,  but  had  no  reference  to  commerce." 

Here  he  paused ;  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  pushed  his  inquiries  as  far  as  good  manne 
permitted,  was  obliged  to  change  the  conversation.  The  Antiquary,  though  by  no  meai 
an  enemy  to  good  cheer,  was  a  determined  foe  to  all  unnecessary  expense  on  a  joumej 
and  upon  his  companion  giving  a  hint  concerning  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  he  drew  a  diref 
picture  of  the  mixture  which  he  said  was  usually  sold  under  that  denomination,  ac 
affirming  that  a  little  punch  was  more  genuine  and  better  suited  for  the  season,  he  la 
his  hand  upon  the  bell  to  order  the  materials.  But  Mackitchinson  had,  in  his  own  min< 
settled  their  beverage  otherwise,  and  appeared  bearing  in  his  hand  an  immense  doub! 
quart  bottle,  or  magnum,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  covered  with  saw -dust  and  cobweb 
the  warrants  of  its  antiquity. 

"  Punch  ! "  said  he,  catcliing  that  generous  sound  as  he  entered  the  parlour,  "  the  de 
a  drap  punch  ye'se  get  here  the  day,  Monkbarns,  and  that  ye  may  lay  your  account  wi*. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  impudent  rascal  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  nae  matter  for  that — but  do  you  mind  the  trick  ye  served  me  the  lai 
time  ye  were  here  ?  " 

«  I  trick  you  ! " 

"  Ay,  just  yoursell,  Monkbarns.  The  Laird  o'  Tamlowrie,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Grizzlecleugl 
and  Auld  Rossballoh,  and  the  Bailie,  were  just  setting  in  to  make  an  afternoon  o't,  an< 
you,  wi'  some  o'  your  auld-warld  stories,  that  the  mind  o'  man  canna  resist,  whirl'd  then 
to  the  back  o*  beyont  to  look  at  the  auld  Roman  camp^Ah,  sir !"  turning  to  Lovel,  "  h 
wad  wile  the  bird  aff  the  tree  wi'  the  tales  he  tells  about  folk  lang  s}Tie — and  did  no 
I  lose  the  drinking  o'  sax  pints  o'  gudc  claret,  for  the  deil  ane  wad  hae  stirred  till  he  ha< 
seen  that  out  at  the  least?" 

"  D'ye  hear  the  impudent  scoundrel ! "  said  Monkbarns,  but  laughing  at  the  same  time 
for  the  worthy  landlord,  as  he  used  to  boast,  knew  the  measure  of  a  guest's  foot  as  wel 
as  e'er  a  souter  on  this  side  Solway ;  "  well,  well,  you  may  send  us  in  a  bottle  of  port." 

"  Port  ?  Na,  na !  ye  maun  leave  port  and  punch  to  the  like  o'  us — it's  claret  that's  iSl 
for  you  lairds ;  and,  I  dare  say,  nane  of  the  folk  ye  speak  so  much  o'.  ever  drank  eithei 
of  the  twa." 

"  Do  you  hear  how  absolute  the  knave  is  ?  Well,  my  young  friend,  we  must  for  once 
prefer  the  Fcdemian  to  the  vile  Sabinum,** 

The  ready  landlord  had  the  cork  instantly  extracted,  decanted  the  wine  into  a  vessel  of 
suitable  capaciousness,  and,  declaring  it  parfumed  the  very  room,  left  his  guests  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 
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Mackitchinson's  wine  was  reaUj  good,  and  had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  elder 
guesty  who  told  some  good  stories,  cut  some  sly  jokes,  and  at  length  entered  into  a  learned 
discussion  concerning  the  andent  dramatists  —  a  ground  on  which  he  found  his  new 
acquaintance  so  strong,  that  at  length  he  hegan  to  suspect  he  had  made  them  his  professional 
studj.  "  A  traveller  partly  for  business  and  partly  for  pleasure  ? — Why,  the  stage 
partakes  of  both ;  it  is  a  labour  to  the  performers,  and  affords,  or  is  meant  to  afford, 
pleasure  to  the  spectators.  He  seems,  in  manner  and  rank,  above  the  class  of  young  men 
who  take  that  turn ;  but  I  remember  hearing  them  say,  that  the  little  theatre  at  Fairport 
was  to  open  with  the  performance  of  a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  on 
any  stage.  If  this  should  be  thee,  Level! — Lovel?  yes,  Lovel  or  Belville  are  just  the 
names  which  youngsters  are  i^t  to  assume  on  such  occasions — On  my  life,  I  am  sorry  for 
the  lad." 

^Ir.  Oldbuck  was  habitually  parsimonious,  but  in  no  respects  mean :  liis  first  thought 
was  to  save  his  fellow-traveller  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  entertainment,  which  he 
supposed  must  be  in  his  situation  more  or  less  inconvenient.     lie  therefore  took  an 
opportunity  of  settling  privately  with  Mr.  JMackitchinson.     The  young  traveller  remon- 
strated against  his  liberality,  and  only  acquiesced  in  deference  to  his  years  and  respectability. 
The  mutual  satisfaction  which  they  found  in  each  other's  society  induced  Mr.  Oldbuck 
to  propose,  and  Lovel  willingly  to  accept,  a  scheme  for  travelling  together  to  the  end  of 
their  journey.    Mr.  Oldbuck  intimated  a  wish  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  hire  of  a  post-chaise, 
saying,  that  a  proportional  quantity  of  room  was  necessary  to  his  accommodation ;  but 
this  Mr.  Lovel  resolutely  declined.     Their  expense  then  was  mutual,  unless  when  Lovel 
occasionally  slipt  a  ghiiling  into  the  hand  of  a  growling  postilion  ;  for  Oldbuck,  tenacious 
of  ancient  customs,  never  extended  his  guerdon  beyond  eighteen-pence  a-stage.     In  this 
manner  they  travelled,  until  they  arrived  at  Fairport  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
daj. 

Lovel  probably  expected  that  his  travelling  companion  would  have  invited  him  to 
dinner  on  his  arrival :  but  his  consciousness  of  a  want  of  ready  preparation  for  unexpected 
guests,  and  perhaps  some  other  reasons,  prevented  Oldbuck  from  paying  him  that 
attention.  lie  only  begged  to  see  him  as  early  as  he  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  in 
a  forenoon,  recommended  him  to  a  widow  who  had  apartments  to  let,  and  to  a  person 
who  kept  a  decent  ordinary ;  cautioning  both  of  them  apart,  that  he  only  knew  Mr.  Lovel 
a?  a  pleasant  companion  in  a  post-chaise,  and  did  not  mean  to  guarantee  any  bills  which 
he  might  contract  while  residing  at  Fairport.  The  young  gentleman's  figure  and  manners, 
not  to  mention  a  well-furnished  trunk,  which  soon  arrived  by  sea,  to  his  address  at 
Fairport,  probably  went  as  far  in  his  favour  as  the  limited  recommendation  of  his 
ftUow-traveller. 
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He  hid  a  nnilh  n' 


JSj^^jSBii^BSf  FTER  he  had  settled  himself  in  iiis  new  npartments  ut  Fnirport,  Mi 
ff'^Mml.^'^^  betltonght  liiu  of  paying  the  requested  visit  to  his  fellow-tn 
\  He  did  not  make  it  earlier,  because,  with  all  the  old  gentleman's 
^humour  and  information,  there  bad  sometimes  glanced  forth  in  h 
a^^f^  guage  and  manner  towards  him  an  air  of  superiority,  which  his  com 
■*'"*~'"^  '  considered  as  being  fully  beyond  what  the  difference  of  age  wan 
tie  therefore  waited  the  arrival  of  his  baggage  from  }->Iinburgh,  that  he  might  « 
lis  dress  according  lo  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  niuke  his  exterior  cori'eejionding 
rank  in  socielj  which  he  supposed  or  felt  himself  entitled  to  hold. 
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It  was  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  that,  having  made  the  necessary  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  road,  he  went  forth  to  pay  his  respects  at  Monkbams.     A  footpath  leading 
over  a  heathy  hill,  and  through  two  or  three  meadows,  conducted  him  to  this  mansion, 
which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  aforesaid,  and  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  buy  and  shipping.    Secluded  from  the  town  by  the  rising  ground,  which  also  screened 
it  from  the  north-west  wind},  the  house  had  a  solitary  and  dieltered  appearance.     The 
exterior  had  little  to  recommend  it.     It  was  an  irregular  old-fashioned  building,  some 
part  of  which  had  belonged  to  a  grange,  or  solitary  farm-house,  inhabited  by  the  bailiff, 
or  steward,  of  the  monastery,  when  the  place  was  in  possession  of  the  monks.     It  was 
here  that  the  community  stored  up  the  grain  which  they  received  as  ground-rent  from 
their  vassab;  for,  with  the  prudence  belonging  to  their  order,  all  their  conventional 
revenues  were  made  payable  in  kind,  and  hence,  as  the  present  proprietor  loved  to  tell 
came  the  name  of  Monkbams.     To  the  remains  of  the  bailiff's  house,  the  succeeding  lay 
inhabitants  had  made  various  additions  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  required  by 
their  families ;  and,  as  this  was  done  with  an  equal  contempt  of  convenience  within  and 
architectural  regularity  without,  the  whole  bore  the  appearance  of  a  hamlet  which  had 
suddenly  stood  still  when  in  the  act  of  leading  down  one  of  Amphion's,  or  Orpheus's, 
country-dances.     It  was  surrounded  by  tall  clipped  hedges  of  yew  and  holly,  some  of 
vhich  still  exhibited  the  skill  of  the  topiarian  artist,*  and  presented  curious  arm-chairs, 
toversi  and  the  figures  of  Saint  George  and  the  dragon.     The  taste  of  Mr.  Oldbuck  did 
Ml  disturb  these  mcmuments  of  an  art  now  unknown,  and  he  was  the  less  tempted  so  to 
4i^  as  it  mnal  necessarily  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  gardener.     One  tall  embowering 
koBy  wtt^  howerer,  sacred  from  the  shears ;  and,  on  a  garden  seat  beneath  its  shade, 
Ixml  beheld  his  old  friend,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side,  busily  employed 
in  penniiig  the  London  Chronicle,  soothed  by  the  summer  breeze  through  the  rustling 
leaves^  and  tiie  distant  dash  of  the  waves  as  they  rippled  upon  the  sand. 

Mr.  Omn^f  immediatdy  rose,  and  advanced  to  greet  his  travelling  acquaintance  with 
I  hearty  shake  of  tbe  hand*  ^  By  my  faith,"  said  he,  *^  1  began  to  think  you  had  changed 
jour  mind,  aad  found  the  stupid  people  of  Fairport  so  tiresome,  that  you  judged  them 
unworthy  of  your  talents,  and  had  taken  French  leave,  as  my  old  friend  and  brother- 
antiquary  Mac-Cribb  did,  when  he  went  off  with  one  of  my  Syrian  medals." 

"  I  hope,  mf  good  sir,  I  should  have  fallen  under  no  such  imputation." 

*'  Quite  as  bad,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  had  stolen  yourself  away  without  giving  me  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again.  I  had  rather  you  had  taken  my  copper  Otho  himself. — 
But  come,  let  me  show  you  the  way  into  my  sanctum  sanctoi^m — my  cell  I  may  call  it, 
for,  except  two  idle  hussies  of  womankind"  (by  this  contemptuous  phrase,  borrowed  from 
liis  brother  antiquary,  the  cynic  Anthony  a- Wood,  !Mr.  Oldbuck  was  used  to  denote  the 
fair  sex  in  general,  and  his  sister  and  niece  in  particular),  "  that,  on  some  idle  pretext  of 
Hflationship,  have  established  themselves  in  my  premises,  I  live  here  as  much  a  Coenobite 
a*  my  predecessor,  John  o*  the  Gimell,  whose  grave  I  will  show  you  by  and  by." 

Tims  speaking,  the  old  gentleman  led  the  way  through  a  low  door ;  but,  before  entrance, 
su<ldenly  stopped  short  to  point  out  some  vestiges  of  what  he  called  an  inscription,  and, 
-liaking  his  head  as  he  pronounced  it  totally  illegible,  "  Ah  !  if  you  but  knew,  ]VL\  Lovel, 
the  time  and  trouble  that  these  mouldering  traces  of  letters  have  cost  me !  No  mother 
<'ver  travailed  so  for  a  child — and  all  to  no  purpose — although  I  am  almost  positive  that 
these  two  last  marks  imply  the  figures,  or  letters,  LV,  and  may  give  us  a  good  guess  at 
the  real  date  of  the  building,  since  we  know,  aliunde*,  that  it  was  founded  by  Abbot 
Waldimir  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — and,  I  profess,  I  lliink  that  centre 
ornament  might  be  made  out  by  better  eyes  than  mine." 

•  Ar$  Topifirin.  the  art  of  clipping  yew  hcd«c«  into  fanUslic  Qgurcs.     A  Latin  poem,  cntitka  Aim  Topiaria,  contains 
rurious  account  of  the  proceas. 
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"  I  think,"  answered  Lovel,  willing  to  humour  the  old  man,  "  it  has  something  tin 
appearance  of  a  mitre." 

"  I  protest  you  are  right !  you  are  right !  it  never  struck  me  before — see  what  it  is  ti 
have  younger  eyes — A  mitre — a  mitre — it  corresponds  in  every  respect." 

The  resemblance  was  not  much  nearer  than  that  of  Polonius's  cloud  to  a  whale,  or  m 
owzel ;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  set  the  Antiquary's  brains  to  work.  "  A  mitre,  m; 
dear  sir,"  continued  he,  as  he  led  the  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  inconvenient  and  dar 
passages,  and  accompanied  his  disquisition  with  certain  necessary  cautions  to  his  guest^ 
"  A  mitre,  my  dear  sir,  will  suit  our  abbot  as  well  as  a  bishop — he  was  a  mitred  abbo 
and  at  the  very  top  of  the  roll — take  care  of  these  three  steps — I  know  Mac-Cribb  denic 
this,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  that  he  took  away  my  Antigonus,  no  leave  asked — youll  en 
the  name  of  the  Abbot  of  Trotcosey,  Abbas  TrottocosiensiSy  at  the  head  of  the  rolls  < 
parliament  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — there  is  very  little  light  here,  ax 
these  cursed  womankind  always  leave  their  tubs  in  the  passage — now  take  care  of  ti 
corner — ascend  twelve  steps,  and  ye  are  safe ! " 

Mr.  Oldbuck  had  by  this  time  attained  the  top  of  the  winding  stair  which  led  to  h 
own  apartment,  and  opening  a  door,  and  pushing  aside  a  piece  of  tapestry  with  which 
was  covered,  his  first  exclamation  was,  "  What  are  you  about  here,  you  sluts  ?"  A  dir 
barefooted  chambermaid  threw  down  her  duster,  detected  in  the  heinous  fact  of  arrangii 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  fled  out  of  an  opposite  door  from  the  face  of  her  incenai 
master.  A  genteel-looking  young  woman,  who  w^as  superintending  the  operation,  sta 
her  ground,  but  with  some  timidity. 

*^  Indeed,  uncle,  your  room  was  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  just  came  to  see  that  Jem 
laid  every  thing  down  where  she  took  it  up." 

"  And  how  dare  you,  or  Jenny  either,  presume  to  meddle  with  my  private  matters 
(Mr.  Oldbuck  hated  putting  to  rights  as  much  as  Dr.  Orkbome,  or  any  other  profess 
student.)  "  Go  sew  your  sampler,  you  monkey,  and  do  not  let  me  find  you  here  aga 
as  you  value  your  ears. — I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  the  last  inroad  of  these  pretend 
friends  to  cleanliness  was  almost  as  fatal  to  my  collection  as  Hudibras*s  visit  to  that 
Sidrophel ;  and  I  have  ever  since  missed 

My  copperplate,  with  almanacks 
Engraved  upon't,  and  other  knacks; 
My  moon-dial,  vrith  Napier's  bones, 
And  several  constellation  stones; 
My  flea,  my  morepeon,  and  punaise, 
I  purchased  for  my  proper  ease. 

And  so  forth,  as  old  Butler  has  it." 

The  young  lady,  after  curtseying  to  Lovel,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  1 
escape  during  this  enumeration  of  losses.  "  Youll  be  poisoned  here  with  the  volumes 
dust  they  have  raised,"  continued  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  I  assure  you  the  dust  was  v< 
ancient,  peaceful,  quiet  dust,  about  an  hour  ago,  and  would  have  remained  so  for  a  hund 
years,  had  not  these  gipsies  disturbed  it,  as  they  do  every  thing  else  in  the  world." 

It  was  indeed  some  time  before  Lovel  could,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  perce 
in  what  sort  of  den  his  friend  had  constructed  his  retreat.  It  was  a  lofty  room,  of  middl 
size,  obscurely  lighted  by  high  narrow  latticed  windows.  One  end  was  entirely  occup 
by  book -shelves,  greatly  too  limited  in  space  for  the  number  of  volumes  placed  upon  th< 
which  were,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  ranks  of  two  or  three  files  deep,  while  numbei^ 
others  littered  the  floor  and  the  tables,  amid  a  chaos  of  maps,  engravings,  scrape 
parchment,  bundles  of  papers,  pieces  of  old  armour,  swords,  dirks,  helmets,  and  Highl 
targets.  Behind  Mr.  Oldbuck's  seat  (which  was  an  ancient  leathern-covered  easy-ch 
worn  smooth  by  constant  use),  was  a  huge  oaken  cabinet,  decorated  at  each  comer  ¥ 
Dutch  cherubs,  having  their  little  duck-wings  displayed,  and  great  jolter-headed  visa 
{^aced  between  them.    The  top  of  this  cabinet  was  covered  with  busts,  and  Roman  lai 
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and  paterse,  intermingled  with  one  or  two  bronze  figures.  The  walls  of  the  apartment 
were  partly  dothed  with  grim  old  tapestrj,  representing  the  memorable  story  of  Sir 
Gawaine's  wedding,  in  which  full  justice  was  done  to  the  ugliness  of  the  Lothelj  Lady ; 
although,  to  judge  from  his  own  looks,  the  gentle  knight  had  less  reason  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  match  on  account  of  disparity  of  outward  favour,  than  the  romancer  has  given 
OS  to  understand.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  panelled,  or  wainscotted,  with  black  oak, 
against  which  hung  two  or  three  portraits  in  armour,  being  characters  in  Scottish  history, 
favourites  of  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  as  many  in  tie-wigs  and  laced-coats,  staring  represen- 
tatives of  his  own  ancestors.  A  large  old-fashioned  oaken  table  was  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  papers,  parchments,  books,  and  nondescript  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  which 
seemed  to  have  little  to  recommend  them,  besides  rust  and  the  antiquity  which  it  indicates. 
Id  the  midst  of  this  wreck  of  ancient  books  and  utensils,  with  a  gravity  equal  to  Marius 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  sat  a  large  black  cat,  which,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  might 
have  presented  the  genius  lociy  the  tutelar  demon  of  the  apartment.  Tlie  floor,  as  well  as 
the  table  and  chairs,  was  overflowed  by  the  same  mare  magnvm  of  miscellaneous  trumpery, 
where  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  find  any  individual  article  wanted,  as  to  put  it 
to  any  use  when  discovered. 

Amid  this  medley,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  one^s  way  to  a  chair,  without  stumbling 
orer  a  prostrate  folio,  or  the  still  more  awkward  mischance  of  overturning  some  piece  of 
Roman  or  ancient  British  pottery.  And,  when  the  chair  was  attained,  it  had  to  be 
disencumbered,  with  a  careful  hand,  of  engravings  which  might  have  received  damage, 
and  of  antique  spurs  and  buckles,  which  would  certainly  have  occasioned  it  to  any  sudden 
occupant.  Of  this  the  Antiquary  made  Lovel  particularly  aware,  adding,  that  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Heavysterne  from  the  Low  CJountries,  had  sustained  much  injury  by 
sitting  down  suddenly  and  incautiously  on  three  ancient  calthrops,  or  craw-taeSj  which 
bd  been  lately  dug  up  in  the  bog  near  Bannockbum,  and  which,  dispersed  by  Robert 
Bruce  to  lacerate  the  feet  of  the  English  chargers,  came  thus  in  process  of  time  to 
eodamage  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned  professor  of  Utrecht. 

Having  at  length  fairly  settled  himself,  and  being  nothing  loath  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  strange  objects  around  him,  which  his  host  was  equally  ready,  as  far  as 
|)0e5i;ible,  to  explain,  Lovel  was  introduced  to  a  large  club,  or  bludgeon,  with  an  iron 
spike  at  the  end  of  it,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  lately  found  in  a  field  on  the  Monk  barns 
|iroj>erty,  adjacent  to  an  old  burying  ground.  It  had  mightily  the  air  of  such  a  stick  as 
the  Highland  reapers  use  to  walk  with  on  their  annual  peregrinations  from  their  moun- 
tains ;  but  ]VIr.  Oldbuck  was  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that,  as  its  shape  was  singular, 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  clubs  with  which  the  monks  armed  their  peasants  in  lieu 
of  more  martial  weapons, — whence,  he  observed,  the  villains  were  called  Colve-carles^  or 
Kolh'kerh^  that  is,  Clavigen,  or  club-bearers.  For  the  truth  of  this  custom,  he  quoted 
the  chronicle  of  Antwerp  and  that  of  St.  Martin ;  against  which  authorities  Lovel  had 
nothing  to  oppose,  having  never  heard  of  them  till  that  moment. 

2^£r.  Oldbuck  next  exhibited  thumb-screws,  which  had  given  the  Covenanters  of  former 
days  the  cramp  in  their  joints,  and  a  collar  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convicted  of  theft, 
whose  services,  as  the  inscription  bore,  had  been  adjudged  to  a  neighbouring  baron,  in 
lieu  of  the  modem  Scottish  punishment,  which,  as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to 
enrich  England  by  their  labour,  and  themselves  by  their  d(?xterity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  other  curiosities  which  he  showed  ; — but  it  was  chiefly  upon  his  books  that  he 
prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  complacent  air,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  crowded  and 
dusty  shelves,  the  verses  of  old  Chaucer — 

For  he  would  rather  hare,  at  his  bed-head, 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy, 
Than  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or  saltcry. 
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This  pithy  motto  he  delivered,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  each  guttural  the  true  Ang^ 
Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  forgotten  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

The  collection  was  indeed  a  curious  one,  and  might  well  he  envied  by  an  amatea 
Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enormous  prices  of  modem  times,  whidi  are  sufficient 
have  appalled  the  most  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac  upon  record,  whom  f 
take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  as,  amoi 
other  slight  indications  of  an  infirm  understanding,  he  is  stated,  by  his  veracious  historia 
Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged  fields  and  farms  for  folios  and  quartos  of  chivali 
In  this  species  of  exploit,  the  good  knight-errant  has  been  imitated  by  lords,  knights,  m 
squires  of  our  own  day,  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  that  has  mistaken  an  ii 
for  a  castle,  or  laid  his  lance  in  rest  against  a  windmill.     Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  folk 
these  collectors  in  such  excess  of  expenditure;  but,  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  persoa 
labour  of  forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  the  expense  of  his  time  and  toil.     I 
was  no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  of  peripatetic  middle-men,  who,  traffic^ 
between  the  obscure  keeper  of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once 
the  ignorance  of  the  former,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  taste  of  the  latter.     Wb 
such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  seldom  failed  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  w 
to  arrest  the  object  of  your  curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  story 
Snuffy  Davie  and  Caxton's  Game  at  Chess. — "  Davy  Wilson,"  he  said,  "  commonly  cdD 
Snuffy  Davy,  from  his  inveterate  addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  sooi 
for  searching  blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes.     He  had  the  scent  ol 
slow-hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.     He  would  detect  you  an  old  black-lett 
ballad  among  the  leaves  of  a  law -paper,  and  find  an  editio  princeps  under  the  mask  of 
school  Corderius.     Snuffy  Davy  bought  the  *  Game  of  Chess,  1474,*  the  first  bo(^  e^ 
printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in  Holland,  for  about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  o 
money.     He  sold  it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many  books  as  came  to  tweu 
pounds  more.     Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guine 
At  Dr.  Askew's  sale,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  '^  this  inestimal 
treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value,  and  was  purchased  by  Royalty  itself,  for  one  hundx 
and  seventy  pounds ! — Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Lord  only  knows,"  he  ejaculated,  witi 
deep  sigh  and  lifted-up  hands — "  Lord  only  knows  what  would  be  its  ransom ; — and  ] 
it  was  originally  secured,  by  skill  and  research,  for  the  easy  equivalent  of  twopeii 
sterling.*     Happy,  thrice  happy,  Snu%  Davie ! — and  blessed  were  the  times  when  t 
industry  could  be  so  rewarded ! 

"  Even  I,  sir,"  he  went  on,  "  though  far  inferior  in  industry  and  discernment  a 
presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  can  show  you  a  few — a  very  few  things,  whi 
I  have  collected,  not  by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  might, — although,  as  i 
friend  Lucian  says,  he  might  chance  to  throw  away  his  coin  only  to  illustrate  his  igi 
ranee, — ^but  gained  in  a  manner  that  shows  I  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  tl 
bundle  of  ballads,  not  one  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them  an  hundred  yet 
older,  I  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them  better  than  her  psal 
book.  Tobacco,  sir,  snuff,  and  the  Complete  Syren,  were  the  equivalent!  For  t] 
mutilated  copy  of  the  Complajmt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of  two  dozen  bott 
of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned  proprietor,  who,  in  gratitude,  bequeathed  it  to  me 
his  last  will.  These  little  Elzevirs  are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk 
night  and  morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the  Bow,  St.  Mary's  Wynd, 
wherever,  in  fine,  there  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscellaneous  deal< 
in  things  rare  and  curious.  How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  on  a  halfpenny,  lest,  bj 
too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be  led  to  suspect  the  val 
I  set  upon  the  article ! — how  have  I  trembled,  lest  some  passing  stranger  should  chop 

«  Thit  bibliomaniacal  anecdote  is  literally  true ;  and  David  Wilson,  the  author  need  not  tell  his  brethren  of  the  Rozbur, 
and  Bannatyne  Clube,  was  a  real  personage. 
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between  me  and  the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped  to 
turn  over  the  books  at  the  stall,  as  a  rival  amateur,  or  prowling  bookseller  in  disguise  ! — 
And  then,  Mr.  Level,  the  sly  satisfaction  with  which  one  pays  the  consideration,  and 
pockets  the  article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference,  while  the  hand  is  trembling  with  pleasure  ! 
— llicn  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and  emulous  rivab  by  showing  them  such  a 
treasure  as  this"  (displajring  a  little  black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primer ;)  *<  to 
eojoy  their  surprise  and  envy,  shrouding  meanwhile,  under  a  veil  of  mysterious  conscious- 
neasy  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity ; — these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the 
white  moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous  attention,  which  our 
profession,  above  all  others,  so  peculiarly  demands ! " 

Lovei  was  not  a  little  amused  at  hearing  the  old  gentleman  run  on  in  this  manner, 
and,  however  incapable  of  entering  into  the  full  merits  of  what  he  beheld,  he  admired, 
as  much  as  could  have  been  expected,  the  various  treasures  which  Oldbuck  exhibited. 
Here  were  editions  esteemed  as  being  the  first,  and  there  stood  those  scarcely  less  regarded 
as  being  the  last  and  best ;  here  was  a  book  valued  because  it  had  the  author's  final 
improvements,  and  there  another  which  (strange  to  tell !)  was  in  request  because  it  had 
them  not.  One  was  precious  because  it  was  a  folio,  another  because  it  was  a  duodecimo ; 
some  because  they  were  tall,  some  because  they  were  short ;  the  merit  of  this  lay  in  the 
title-page— of  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Finis.  There  was,  it 
seemed,  no  peculiar  distinction,  however  trifling  or  minute,  which  might  not  give  value 
to  a  volume,  providing  the  indispensable  quality  of  scarcity,  or  rare  occurrence,  was 
attached  to  it. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  was  the  original  broadside — ^the  Dying  Speech,  Bloody  Murder, 
or  Wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders, — in  its  primary  tattered  guise,  as  it  was  hawked 
through  the  streets,  and  sold  for  the  cheap  and  easy  price  of  one  penny,  though  now 
worth  the  weight  of  that  penny  in  gold.  On  these  the  Antiquary  dilated  with  transport, 
and  read,  with  a  rapturous  voice,  the  elaborate  titles,  which  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
the  contents  that  the  painted  signs  without  a  showman's  booth  do  to  the  animals  within. 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  example,  piqued  himself  especially  in  possessing  an  unique  broadside, 
entitled  and  called  "  Strange  and  Wonderful  News  from  Chipping-Norton,  in  the  County 
of  Oxon,  of  certain  dreadful  Apparitions  which  were  seen  in  the  Air  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1610,  at  HaM*  an  Hour  after  Nine  o'Clock  at  Noon,  and  continued  till  Eleven,  in  which 
Time  was  seen  Appearances  of  several  flaming  Swords,  strange  Motions  of  the  superior 
Orbs  ;  with  the  unusual  Sparkling  of  the  Stars,  with  their  dreadful  Continuations :  With 
the  Account  of  the  Opening  of  the  Heavens,  and  strange  Appearances  therein  disclosing 
themselves,  with  several  other  prodigious  Circumstances  not  heard  of  in  any  Age,  to  the 
great  Amazement  of  the  Beholders,  as  it  was  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  one  Mr.  Colley, 
living  in  West  Smithfield,  and  attested  by  Thomas  Brown,  Elizabeth  Greenaway,  and 
Anne  Gutheridge,  who  were  Spectators  of  the  dreadful  Apparitions :  And  if  any  one 
would  be  further  satisfied  of  the  Truth  of  this  Relation,  let  them  repair  to  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's, at  the  Bear  Inn,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  they  may  be  satisfied."* 

"  You  laugh  at  this,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  collection,  "  and  I  forgive  you.  I  do 
acknowledge  that  the  charms  on  which  we  doat  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  youth 
a«  those  of  a  fair  lady ;  but  you  will  grow  wiser,  and  see  more  justly,  when  you  come  to 
wear  spectacles. — Yet  stay,  I  have  one  piece  of  antiquity,  which  you,  perhaps,  will  prize 
more  highly." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  unlocked  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  keys,  tlien  pulled 
a«ide  a  piece  of  the  tapestry  which  concealed  the  door  of  a  small  closet,  into  which  he 
deseended  by  four  stone-steps,  and,  after  some  tinkling  among  bottles  and  cans,  produced 
two  long-stalked  wine-glasses  with  bell  mouths,  such  as  are  seen  in  Teniers'  pieces,  and 

*  Of  this  Uiricc  and  four  times  rare  broadside,  the  author  possesses  on  exemplar. 
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a  small  bottle  of  wtiat  he  called  rich  racy  canary,  with  a  little  bit  of  diet -cake,  on  a  una 
silver  server  of  exquisite  old  workmanship.  "  I  will  ea.j  nothing  of  the  server,"  h 
remarked,  "  thoagh  it  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  old  mad  FlorentiBe,  Benvennt 
Cellini.  But,  Mr.  Lovel,  our  ancestors  drank  sack — you,  who  admire  the  drama,  kntr 
where  that's  to  be  found. — Here's  success  to  your  exertions  at  Fairport,  sir  I " 

"  And  to  you,  sir,  and  an  ample  increase  to  your  treasure,  with  no  more  trouble  o 
your  part  than  is  just  necessary  to  make  the  acquisitions  valuable." 

After  a  libation  so  suitable  to  the  amusement  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  Lovi 
rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  prepared  to  ^ve  him  bb  company  a  part  of  tl 
way,  and  show  him  something  worthy  of  his  curiosity  on  his  reUim  to  Fairport 
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UR  two  frieads  moved  through  a  little  orchard,  where  the  aged  apjile- 
trees,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  showed,  as  is  usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A  monastic  buildings,  tliat  the  days  of  the  monks  had  not  always  been 
■y  spent  in  indolence,  but  often  dedicated  to  horticulture  and  gardening. 
Sir.  Oldbuck  failed  not  to  make  Lovel  remark,  that  the  planters  of  those 
*  days  were  possessed  of  the  modern  secret  of  preventing  tlie  roots  of  the 
s  from  penetrating  the  till,  and  compelling  them  to  spread  in  a  lateral  direction, 
liy  placing  paving-stones  beneath  the  trees  when  first  planted,  so  as  to  interpose  between 
their  fibres  and  the  subsoil,  "  This  old  feUow,"  he  said,  "  which  was  blown  down  lost 
funimer,  and  slill,  though  half  reclined  on  the  ground,  is  covered  with  fniit,  has  been, 
if  you  may  see,  accommodated  with  such  a  barrier  between  his  roots  and  the  unkindly 
till.  That  other  tree  has  a  story : — the  fruit  is  called  the  Abbot's  Apple  j  the  lady  of 
a  ni'ighlxturing  baron  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  would  often  pay  a  visit  to  Monkbams, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  gathering  it  from  the  tree.  Tlie  husband,  a  jealous  man,  belike, 
suspected  that  a  taste  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  Mother  Eve  prognosticated  a  similar 
falL  As  the  honour  of  a  noble  family  is  concerned,  I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject, 
only  that  the  lands  of  Lochard  and  Cringlecut  still  pay  a  fine  of  six  bolls  of  barley 
annually,  to  atone  the  guilt  of  their  audacious  owner,  who  intruded  himself  and  his 
worldly  suspicious  upon  tlie  seclusion  of  the  Abbot  and  his  penitent.— Admire  the  little 
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belfrej  rising  above  the  ivy-mantled  porch — there  was  here  a  iiaspiimniy  hotpUaley 
hoapitamentum  (for  it  is  written  all  these  various  ways  in  the  old  writings  and  evident! 
in  which  the  monks  received  pilgrims.  I  know  our  minister  has  said,  in  the  Statistic 
Account,  that  the  hospitium  was  situated  either  on  the  lands  of  Haltweary,  or  upi 
those  of  Half-starvet ;  but  he  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Lovel — that  is  the  gate  called  still  tl 
Palmer's  Port,  and  my  gardener  found  many  hewn  stones,  when  he  was  trenching  t 
ground  for  winter  celery,  several  of  which  I  have  sent  as  specimens  to  my  learn 
friends,  and  to  the  various  antiquarian  societies  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  memlM 
But  I  will  say  no  more  at  present ;  I  reserve  something  for  another  visit,  and  we  hx 
an  object  of  real  curiosity  before  us.*' 

While  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  led  the  way  briskly  through  one  or  two  rich  pasta 
meadows,  to  an  open  heath  or  common,  and  so  to  the  top  of  a  gentle  eminence.  "  Hew 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Lovel,  is  a  truly  remarkable  spot." 

"  It  commands  a  fine  view,"  said  his  companion,  looking  around  him. 

"  True :  but  it  is  not  for  the  prospect  I  brought  you  hither ;  do  you  see  nothing  d 
remarkable  ? — nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ?" 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  do  see  something  like  a  ditch,  indistinctly  marked." 

"  Indistinctly ! — pardon  me,  sir,  but  the  indistinctness  must  be  in  your  powers 
vision.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  traced — a  proper  agger  or  vallum ^  with 
corresponding  ditch  or  fossa.  Indistinctly  !  why.  Heaven  help  you,  the  lassie,  my  niei 
as  light-headed  a  goose  as  womankind  affords,  saw  the  traces  of  the  ditch  at  on* 
Indistinct ! — why,  the  great  station  at  Ardoch,  or  that  at  Bumswark  in  Annandale,  m 
be  clearer,  doubtless,  because  they  are  stative  forts,  whereas  this  was  only  an  occasioi 
encampment.  Indistinct  I — why,  you  must  suppose  that  fools,  boors,  and  idiots,  ha 
ploughed  up  the  land,  and,  like  beasts  and  ignorant  savages,  have  thereby  obliterated  t 
sides  of  the  square,  and  greatly  injured  the  third ;  but  you  see,  yourself,  the  fourth  si 
is  quite  entire  ! " 

Lovel  endeavoured  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  away  his  ill-timed  phrase,  and  plead 
Ills  inexperience.  But  he  was  not  at  once  quite  successful.  His  first  expression  li 
come  too  frankly  and  naturally  not  to  alarm  the  Antiquary,  and  he  could  not  easily  | 
over  the  shock  it  had  given  liim. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  continued  the  senior,  "  your  eyes  are  not  inexperienced :  you  knov 
ditch  from  level  ground,  I  presume,  when  you  see  them  ?  Indistinct  I  why,  the  v( 
common  people,  the  very  least  boy  that  can  herd  a  cow,  calls  it  the  Kaim  of  Kinpruni 
and  if  that  does  not  imply  an  ancient  camp,  I  am  ignorant  what  does." 

Lovel  having  again  acquiesced,  and  at  length  lulled  to  sleep  the  irritated  and  suspicic 
vanity  of  the  Antiquary,  he  proceeded  in  his  task  of  cicerone.  "  You  must  know," 
said,  '^  our  Scottish  antiquaries  have  been  greatly  divided  about  the  local  situation  of  1 
final  conflict  between  Agricola  and  the  Caledonians;  some  contend  for  Ardoch 
Strathallan,  some  for  Innerpeflry,  some  for  the  Raedykes  in  the  Mearns,  and  some  i 
for  carrying  the  scene  of  action  as  hr  north  as  Blair  in  Athole.  Now,  after  all  tl 
discussion,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  his  slyest  and  most  complac< 
looks,  "  what  would  you  tliink,  Mr.  Lovel, — I  say,  what  would  you  think, — if  1 
memorable  scene  of  conflict  should  happen  to  be  on  the  very  spot  called  the  Kaim 
Kinprunes,  the  property  of  the  obscure  and  humble  individual  who  now  speaks  to  yoi 
Then,  having  paused  a  little,  to  sufler  his  guest  to  digest  a  communication  so  importa 
he  resumed  his  disquisition  in  a  higher  tone.  "  Yes,  my  good  friend,  I  am  indeed  grea 
deceived  if  this  place  does  not  correspond  with  all  the  marks  of  that  celebrated  place 
action.  It  was  near  to  the  Grampian  mountains — ^lo !  yonder  they  are,  mixing  a 
contending  with  the  sky  on  the  skirts  of  the  horizon  I  It  was  in  conspectu  classis-- 
sight  of  the  Roman  fleet ;  and  would  any  admiral,  Roman  or  British,  wish  a  fairer  b 
to  ride  in  than  that  on  your  right  hand?   It  is  astonishing  how  blind  we  profess 
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antiquarieA  sometimes  are!  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  Saunders  Gordon,  General  Roy, 
Dr.  Stukelj, — why,  it  escaped  all  of  them.  I  was  unwilling  to  say  a  word  about  it  till 
I  had  secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie  Howie,  a  bonnet -laird*  hard 
by,  and  many  a  communing  we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agree.  At  length — I  am 
ahnoBt  ashamed  to  say  it — but  I  even  brought  my  mind  to  give  acre  for  acre  of  my 
good  corn-land  for  this  barren  spot.  But  then  it  was  a  national  concern  ;  and  when 
the  scene  of  so  celebrated  an  event  became  my  own,  I  was  overpaid. — Whose  patriotism 
would  not  grow  warmer,  as  old  Johnson  says,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  ?  I  began  to 
trench  the  ground,  to  see  what  might  be  discovered ;  and  the  third  day,  sir,  we  found  a 
stone,  wbich  I  have  transported  to  Monkbams,  in  order  to  have  the  sculpture  taken  off 
with  plaster  of  Paris ;  it  bears  a  sacrificing  vessel,  and  the  letters  A.D.L.L.  which  may 
stand,  without  much  violence,  for  Agricola  Dicavit  Lihens  Luhensy 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  for  the  Dutch  antiquaries  claim  Caligula  as  the  founder  of  a  light- 
house, on  the  sole  authority  of  the  letters  C.C.P.F.,  which  they  interpret  Caiws  Caligula 
Pharum  Fecit.'' 

**  Tme,  and  it  has  ever  been  recorded  as  a  sound  exposition.     I  see  we  shall  make 
something  of  you  even  before  you  wear  spectacles,  notwithstanding  you  thought  the 
of  this  beautiful  camp  indistinct  when  you  first  observed  them." 

In  time,  sir,  and  by  good  instruction" 

— You  will  become  more  apt — I  doubt  it  not.  You  shall  peruse,  upon  your  next  visit 
to  Monkbams,  my  trivial  Essay  upon  Castrametation,  with  some  particular  Remarks 
upon  the  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Fortifications  lately  discovered  by  the  Author  at  the 
Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  I  think  I  have  pointed  out  the  infallible  touchstone  of  supposed 
antiquity.  I  premise  a  few  general  rules  on  that  point,  on  the  nature,  namely,  of  the 
evidence  to  be  received  in  such  cases.  Meanwhile  be  pleased  to  observe,  for  example, 
that  I  oould  press  into  my  service  Claudian's  famous  line, 

lUe  Caledoniis  pocuit  qui  castra  pruinit. 

¥qt  ffruinisy  though  interpreted  to  mean  hoarfrosts,  to  which  I  own  we  are  somewhat 
solject  in  this  north-eastern  sea-coast,  may  also  signify  a  locality,  namely.  Prunes;  the 
Castra  Pruinis  posita  would  therefore  be  the  Kaim  of  Kinprunes.  But  I  waive  this, 
for  I  am  sensible  it  might  be  laid  hold  of  by  cavillers  as  carrying  down  my  Castra  to 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  sent  by  Valentinian  into  Britain  as  late  as  the  year  367,  or 
thereabout.  No,  my  good  friend,  I  appeal  to  people's  eye -sight.  Is  not  here  the 
IX'Cuman  gate  ?  and  there,  but  for  the  ravage  of  the  horrid  plough,  as  a  learned  friend 
calls  it,  would  be  the  Praitorian  gate.  On  tlie  left  hand  you  may  see  some  slight  vestiges 
of  the  porta  sinistra,  and  on  the  right,  one  side  of  the  porta  dextra  wcllnigh  entire. 
Here,  then,  let  us  take  our  stand,  on  this  tumulus,  exhibiting  the  foundation  of  ruined 
buildings, — the  central  point — the  prcBtorium,  doubtless,  of  the  camp.  From  this  place, 
now  scarce  to  be  distinguished  but  by  its  slight  elevation  and  its  greener  turf,  from  the 
rest  of  the  fortification,  We  may  suppose  Agricola  to  have  looked  forth  on  tlie  immense 
army  of  Caledonians,  occupying  the  declivities  of  yon  opposite  hill, — the  infantry  rising 
rank  over  rank,  as  the  form  of  ground  displayed  their  array  to  its  utmost  advantage, — 
the  cavalry  and  cotinarii,  by  which  I  understand  the  charioteers — another  guise  of  i'olks 
from  your  Bond-street  four-in-hand  men,  I  trow — scouring  the  more  level  space  below — 


Sec,  then,  Lovel — See- 


Sce  that  huge  battle  moving  from  the  mountains ! 
Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragon  scales ;— their  march 
Like  a  roiigh  tumbling  storm — Sec  them,  and  view  them, 
And  then  see  Rome  no  more ! 


Yes,  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probable — nay,  it  is  nearly  certain,  that  Julius 
Agricola  beheld  what  our  Beaumont  has  so  admirably  described ! — From  this  very 
Pra'torium  " 

*  A  bonnet 4aird  signifies  a  petty  proprietor,  wearing  the  dress,  along  with  the  habits,  of  a  yeoman. 
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A  voice  from  behind  interrupted  his  ecstatic  description — "  Prsetorian  here,  PnetoriaA 
there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't." 

Both  at  once  turned  round,  Lovel  with  surprise,  and  Oldbuck  with  mingled  surprise 
and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  interruption.  An  auditor  had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen 
and  unheard,  amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  dedimiation,  and  the 
attentive  civility  of  Lovel.  He  had  the  exterior  appearance  of  a  mendicant.  A  slouched 
hat  of  huge  dimensions ;  a  long  white  beard  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair ;  an 
aged  but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance,  hardened,  by  climate  and  exposure^ 
to  a  right  brickdust  complexion ;  a  long  blue  gown,  with  a  pewter  badge  on  the  righl 
arm ;  two  or  three  wallets,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  for  holding  the  differeni 
kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity  in  kind  from  those  who  were  but  a  d^rec 
richer  than  himself; — all  these  marked  at  once  a  beggar  by  profession,  and  one  of  thai 
privileged  class  which  are  called  in  Scotland  the  King's  Bedes-men,  or,  vulgarly, 
Blue-gowns. 

"What  is  that  you  say,  Edie?"  said  Oldbuck,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  his  ears  hac 
betrayed  their  duty — "  what  were  you  speaking  about  ?" 

"  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honour,"  answered  the  undaunted  Edie  ;  "  I  mind  tiM 
bigging  o't." 

"  The  devil  you  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before  you  were  bom,  and  will 
be  after  you  are  hanged,  man  I " 

Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't.** 
You — ^you — ^you,"  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  confusion  and  anger 
"  you  strolling  old  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you  know  about  it  ? " 

"  Ou,  I  ken  this  about  it,  Monkbarns — and  what  profit  have  I  for  telling  ye  a  lie  ?— 
I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twenty  years  syne,  I,  and  a  wheen  hallenshakers  lik< 
mysell,  and  the  mason-lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke  that  gaes  down  the  loaning,  anc 
twa  or  three  herds  maybe,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing  here  that  ye  ca'  the 
— the — ^Praetorian,  and  a'  just  for  a  bield  at  auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithi 
gae-down  wi'  had  iii't,  some  sair  rainy  weather.  Mair  by  token,  Monkbarns,  if  yi 
howk  up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  ye'U  find,  if  ye  hae  not  fund  it  already 
a  stane  that  ane  o'  the  mason-callants  cut  a  ladle  on  to  have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom 
and  he  put  four  letters  on't,  that's  A.D.L.L. — Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle — ^for  Aikez 
was  ane  o*  the  kale-suppers  o'  Fife." 

"  This,"  thought  Lovel  to  himself,  "  is  a  famous  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Keip  m 
this  syde.^  He  then  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew 
it  in  sheer  compassion.  For,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  beheld  the  visage  of  i 
damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true  love  has  been  blown  up  by  an  untimely  discovery 
or  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  whose  castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  by  a  malicioui 
companion,  I  can  safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  looked  neithei 
more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  about  this,"  he  said,  abruptly  turning  away  from  tlw 
mendicant. 

"Deil  a  bit  on  my  side  o'  the  wa',"  answered  the  sturdy  beggar;  "I  never  deal  ir 
mistakes,  they  aye  bring  mischances. — Now,  Monkbarns,  that  young  gentleman,  that'i 
wi'  your  honour,  thinks  little  of  a  carle  like  me ;  and  yet,  I'll  wager  I'll  tell  him  whar  h( 
was  yestreen  at  the  gloamin,  only  he  maybe  wadna  like  to  hae't  spoken  o'  in  company." 

Level's  soul  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  with  the  vivid  blush  of  two-and-twenty. 

"  Never  mind  the  old  rogue,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  "don't  suppose  I  think  the  worse  ol 
you  for  your  profession ;  they  are  only  prejudiced  fools  and  coxcombs  that  do  so.  You 
remember  what  old  Tully  says  in  his  oration,  pro  Archia  poeta,  cocneming  one  of  youi 
confraternity — Quis  nostrum  tarn  animo  agresti  ac  duro  fuit — ut — tit — I  forget  the 
Latin — ^the  meaning  is,  which  of  us  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  remain  unmoved  a1 
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the  death  of  the  great  Roscius,  whose  advanced  age  was  so  far  from  preparing  us  for  his 
death,  that  we  rather  hoped  one  so  graceful,  so  excellent  in  his  art,  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  ?  So  the  Prince  of  Orators  spoke  of  the  stage  and  its 
professors." 

Hie  words  of  the  old  man  fell  upon  Lovel's  ears,  but  without  conveying  any  precise 
idea  to  his  mind,  which  was  then  occupied  in  thinking  by  what  means  the  old  beggar, 
who  still  continued  to  regard  him  with  a  countenance  provokingly  sly  and  intelligent, 
had  contrived  to  thrust  himself  into  any  knowledge  of  his  affairs.  He  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  as  the  readiest  mode  of  intimating  his  desire  of  secrecy,  and  securing  the 
concurrence  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed ;  and  while  he  bestowed  on  him  an  alms, 
the  amount  of  which  rather  bore  proportion  to  his  fears  than  to  his  charity,  looked  at 
him  with  a  marked  expression,  which  the  mendicant,  a  physiognomist  by  profession, 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand. — "  Never  mind  me,  sir — I  am  no  tale-pyet ;  but  there 
are  mair  een  in  the  warld  than  mine,"  answered  he,  as  he  pocketed  Lovel's  bounty,  but 
in  a  tone  to  be  heard  by  him  alone,  and  with  an  expression  which  amply  filled  up  what 
was  left  unspoken.  Then  turning  to  Oldbuck — "  I  am  awa'  to  the  manse,  your  honour. 
Has  your  honour  ony  word  there,  or  to  Sir  Arthur,  for  111  come  in  by  I^ockwinnock 
Castle  again  e'en?" 

Oldbuck  started  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  in  a  hurried  tone,  where  vexation  strove  with 
a  wish  to  conceal  it,  paying,  at  the  same  time,  a  tribute  to  Edie's  smooth,  greasy,  unlined 
hat,  he  said,  "  Go  down,  go  down  to  Monkbarns — ^let  them  give  you  some  dinner — Or 
stay ;  if  you  do  go  to  the  manse,  or  to  Knockwinnock,  ye  need  say  nothing  about  that 
foolish  story  of  yours." 

"Who,  I  ?"  said  the  mendicant — "  Lord  bless  your  honour,  naebody  sail  ken  a  word 
about  it  frae  me,  mair  than  if  the  bit  bourock  had  been  there  since  Noah's  Hood.  But, 
Lord,  they  tell  me  your  honour  has  gien  Johnnie  Howie  acre  for  acre  of  the  laigh  crofts 
for  this  heathery  knowe!  Now,  if  he  has  really  imposed  the  bourock  on  ye  for  an 
ancient  wark,  it's  my  real  opinion  the  bargain  will  never  baud  gude,  if  you  would  just 
bring  down  your  heart  to  try  it  at  the  law,  and  say  that  he  beguiled  ye." 

"  Provoking  scoundrel ! "  muttered  the  indignant  Antiquary  between  his  teeth, — "  I'll 
have  the  hangman's  lash  and  his  back  acquainted  for  this  I "  And  then,  in  a  louder  tone, 
— "  Never  mind,  Eilie — it  is  all  a  mistake." 

"  Troth,  I  am  thinking  sae,"  continued  his  tormentor,  who  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in 
rubbing  the  galled  wound,  "  troth,  I  aye  thought  sae  ;  and  it's  no  sae  lang  since  I  said  to 
Luckie  Grenunels,  *  Never  think  you,  luckie,'  said  I,  *  that  his  honour  Monkbarns  would 
hae  done  sic  a  daft-like  thing,  as  to  gie  grund  weel  worth  fifty  sliillings  an  acre,  for  a 
mailing  that  would  be  dear  o'  a  pund  Scots.  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  *  depend  upon't  the  laird's 
been  imposed  upon  wi'  that  wily  do-little  deevil,  Johnnie  Howie.'  *  But  Lord  baud  a 
care  o'  us,  sirs,  how  can  that  be,'  quo'  she  again,  *  when  the  laird's  sae  book -learned, 
there's  no  the  like  o'  him  in  the  country  side,  and  Johnnie  Howie  has  hardly  sense 
eneugh  to  ca'  the  cows  out  o'  his  kale-yard?'  *  Aweel,  aweel,'  quo'  I,  'but  yell  hear  he's 
circumvented  him  with  some  of  his  auld-warld  stories,' — for  ye  ken,  laird,  yon  other 

time  about  the  bodle  that  ye  thought  was  an  auld  coin" 

"  Go  to  the  devil!"  said  Oldbuck;  and  then,  in  a  more  mild  tone,  as  one  that  was 
conscious  his  reputation  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist,  he  added — "Away  with  you 
down  to  Monkbarns,  and  when  I  come  back,  I'll  send  ye  a  bottle  of  ale  to  the  kitchen." 
"  Heaven  reward  your  honour  !"  This  was  uttered  with  the  true  mendicant  whine,  as, 
setting  his  pike-staff  before  him,  he  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of   Monkbarns. 
— "  But  did  your  honour,"  turning   round,   "  ever  get  back  the  siller  ye  gae  to  the 
travelling  packman  for  the  bodle  ?" 
"  Curse  thee,  go  about  thy  business ! " 
"  Aweel,  aweel,  sir,  God  bless  your  honour !  I  hope  yell  ding  Johnnie  Howie  yet, 
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and  that  111  live  to  see  it."  And  bo  saying,  the  old  be^ar  moved  off,  relieviDg 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  recoUections  which  were  anything  rather  than  agreeable. 

"  ^Vho  is  this  familiar  old  gentleman  ?"  said  Lovel,  when  the  mendicant  waa  out  ci 
hearing. 

"  O,  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country — I  have  been  always  against  poor's-ratea  and 
a  work-house — I  tliink  111  vote  for  them  now,  to  have  that  scoundrel  shot  up.  O,  youi 
old -remembered  guest  of  a  beggar  become.^  as  well  acquainted  with  you  as  he  is  with 
liis  dish — as  intimate  as  one  of  the  beasts  familiar  to  man  which  signify  love,  aud  with 
which  his  own  trade  is  eapecially  conversant.  Who  is  he  ? — why,  he  has  gone  the  vole 
— has  been  soldier,  ballad -singer,  travelling  tinker,  and  is  now  a  beggar.  He  U  ^Kulod 
by  our  foolish  gentry,  who  laugh  at  his  jokes,  anU  rehearse  Edie  Ochiltree's  good  tbingi 
as  regularly  as  Joe  Miller's." 

"Why,  he  uses  freedom  apparently,  which  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  answered  Lord. 

"O  ay,  freedom  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "he  generaUy  invents  some  damned 
improbaUe  lie  or  anotiier  to  prorcAe  you,  like  that  nonsense  he  talked  just  now — not 
that  m  pnUidi  my  tract  dll  I  have  examined  the  thing  to  the  bottom." 

"In  England,"  said  Jjovel,  "such  a  mendicant  would  get  a  speedy  chedc." 

"  Yes,  your  churcli wardens  and  dog-whips  would  make  slender  allowance  for  bii 
vein  of  humour  !  But  here,  curse  him  !  he  is  a  sort  of  privileged  nuisance— one  of  tbt 
last  ^Kicimens  of  the  old  fasliioned  Scottish  mendicant,  who  kept  his  rounds  within  ■ 
particular  space,  and  was  tlie  news-carrier,  the  minstrel,  and  sometimes  the  lustorian  of 
the  district.  That  rascal,  now,  knows  more  old  ballads  and  traditions  than  any  othei 
man  in  this  and  the  four  next  panslies.  And  after  all,"  continued  he,  scrftouiig  u  In 
went  on  desi^bing  Edie's  good  gifts,  "  the  ilog  has  some  good  htunour.  He  hu  bom 
hia  hard  fatA  with  unbrdcen  ^lirits,  and  it's  cruel  to  deny  him  the  ctnnftM  of  a  Imgli  M 
his  betters.  The  pleasure  of  having  qnizzed  me,  as  you  gay  folk  would  call  it,  wiD  tt 
meat  and  drink  to  him  for  a  day  or  two.  But  I  must  go  back  and  look  after  him,  or  be 
will  spread  his  d— d  nonsensical  story  over  half  the  country." 

So  saying,  our  heroes  parted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  to  return  to  his  hogpitium  at  Monkbams, 
and  Lovcl  to  pursue  his  way  to  Fairport,  where  he  arrived  without  farther  adventure. 


Cljaiptn:  m  dIFiCtlj. 


■  '  HE  tlicotre  at  Foirport  had  0|)ened,  but  no  Mr.  Lovel  appeared 
'  on  tlie  boards,  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  habits  or  deiwrtmenl 
of  the  young  gentleman  bo  named,  which  authorized  Mr.  Oldbuck's 
conjecture  that  liis  fellow-traveller  waa  &  candidate  for  the  public 
~' favour.  Regular  were  the  Antiquary's  inquiriea  at  an  old- 
'a^1iii>ned  barber  who  dressed  the  only  three  wigs  in  the  parish  whiehi 
n  di'Rance  of  taxes  and  times,  were  still  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
lOH'dering  and  frizzling,  and  who  for  that  purpose  divided  his  time 
among  the  three  employers  whom  fashion  had  yet  left  liim;— regular,  I  say,  were  Mr. 
(Hdbuck's  inquiries  at  this  personage  concerning  the  news  of  the  little  theatre  at 
Fiiirjutrt,  expecting  every  day  to  hear  of  Mr,  Lovel's  appearance  ;  on  whicli  oceoaion  the 
old  gc-nlk-mun  had  determined  to  put  himself  to  charges  in  honour  of  his  young  friend,  and 
not  only  to  go  to  the  play  himself,  but  to  carry  his  womankind  along  with  him.  Uut  old 
Jacob  Caxon  conveyed  no  information  which  warranted  his  taking  t^o  dcciiiivc  a  step  a^ 
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lie  brought  information,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a.  young  man  residing  ut 
Fairport,  of  whom  the  lonm  (by  which  he  nicant  all  tlie  gossips,  who,  having  no  business 
of  their  own,  fill  up  ihelr  leisure  moments  by  attending  to  that  of  other  people)  could  make 
nothing.  He  sought  no  society,  but  rather  avoided  that  whicli  the  apparent  gentleness  of 
hi:!  roannersj  and  some  degree  of  curiosity,  induced  many  to  offer  him.  Nothing  could  be 
more  rrgular,  or  less  resembling  an  adventurer,  than  his  mode  of  living,  which  was  simple, 
but  so  completely  well  arranged,  that  all  who  had  any  transactions  with  him  were  loud  in 
tliL-ir  approbation. 

"These  are  not  the  virtues  of  a  stage-struck  hero,"  thought  Oldbuck  to  himself;  and, 
howeier  habitually  pertinacious  in  his  opitiions,  he  must  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
(hut  which  he  hodfonned  in  the  present  instance,  but  for  a  part  of  Caxon's  communication. 
■■  The  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  was  sometiraes  heard  speaking  to  himsell,  and  rani- 
jiaiiging  about  in  his  room,  just  as  if  he  was  ane  o'  the  player  folk." 

Nothing,  however,  excepting  this  single  circumstance,  occurred  to  confirm  Mr.  Oldbutk's 
SM]ipCR<iiion  ;  and  it  remained  a  high  and  doubtful  question,  what  a  well-informed  young 
man,  without  friends,  connexions,  or  em{iloymcnt  of  any  kind,  could  have  to  do  as  a 
^t.■^idenl  at  Fair(>ort.     Neither  port  wine  uor  whist  had  iipparcnlly  any  charnii^  for  him. 
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He  declined  dining  with  the  mess  of  the  volunteer  cohort  which  had  been  lately  embodied 
and  shunned  joining  the  convivialities  of  either  of  the  two  parties  which  then  dividei 
Fairport,  as  they  did  more  important  places.  He  was  too  little  of  an  aristocrat  to  joii 
the  club  of  Royal  True  Blues,  and  too  little  of  a  democrat  to  fraternise  with  an  affiliatei 
society  of  the  soi-disant  Friends  of  the  People,  which  the  borough  had  also  the  happinei 
of  possessing.  A  coffee-room  was  his  detestation ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  he  had  as  fev 
sympathies  with  the  tea-table. — In  short,  since  the  name  was  fashionable  in  novel-writing 
and  that  is  a  great  while  agone,  there  was  never  a  Master  Lovel  of  whom  so  little  positiv) 
was  known,  and  who  was  so  universally  described  by  negatives. 

One  negative,  however,  was  important — nobody  knew  any  harm  of  Lovel.  Indeed,  ha 
such  existed,  it  would  have  been  speedily  made  public ;  for  the  natural  desire  of  speakioj 
evil  of  our  neighbour  could  in  his  case  have  been  checked  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy  fo 
a  being  so  unsocial.  On  one  account  alone  he  fell  somewhat  under  suspicion.  As  h 
made  free  use  of  his  pencil  in  his  solitary  walks,  and  had  drawn  several  views  of  th 
harbour,  in  which  the  signal  tower,  and  even  the  four-gun -battery,  were  introduced,  som 
zealous  friends  of  the  public  sent  abroad  a  whisper,  that  this  mysterious  stranger  miu 
certainly  be  a  French  spy.  The  Sheriff  paid  his  respects  to  Mr.  Lovel  accordingly ;  bn 
in  the  interview  which  followed,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  entirely  removed  that  magis 
trate's  suspicions,  since  he  not  only  suffered  him  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his  retiremenl 
but,  it  was  credibly  reported,  sent  him  two  invitations  to  dinner-parties,  both  which  wcr 
civilly  declined.  But  what  the  nature  of  the  explanation  was,  the  magistrate  kept 
profound  secret,  not  only  from  the  public  at  large,  but  from  his  substitute,  his  <derk,  hi 
wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  who  formed  his  privy  council  on  all  questions  of  official  duty 

All  these  particulars  being  faithfully  reported  by  Mr.  Caxon  to  his  patron  at  Monkbanu 
tended  much  to  raise  Lovel  in  the  opinion  of  his  former  fellow-traveller.  **  A  deoen 
sensible  lad,"  said  he  to  himself,  *'  who  scorns  to  enter  into  the  fooleries  and  nonsense  o 
these  idiot  people  at  Fairport. — I  must  do  something  for  him — ^I  must  give  him  a  dinner 
— and  I  will  write  Sir  Arthur  to  come  to  Monkbams  to  meet  him.  I  must  consult  nr 
womankind." 

Accordingly,  such  consultation  having  been  previously  held,  a  special  messenger,  beinj 
no  other  than  Caxon  himself,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  walk  to  Knockwinnock  Castl 
with  a  letter,  "  For  the  honoured  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock,  Bart."  Th 
contents  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir  Arthur, 
<<  On  Tuesday  the  17th  curt,  stilo  novo,  I  hold  a  coenobitical  symposion  at  Monkbami 
and  pray  you  to  assist  thereat,  at  four  o'clock  precisely.  If  my  fair  enemy.  Miss  Isabel 
can  and  will  honour  us  by  accompanying  you,  my  womankind  will  be  but  too  proud  t 
have  the  aid  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  resistance  to  awful  rule  and  righ 
supremacy.  If  not,  I  will  send  the  womankind  to  the  manse  for  the  day.  I  have  i 
young  acquaintance  to  make  known  to  you,  who  is  touched  with  some  strain  of  a  bette 
spirit  than  belongs  to  these  giddy-paced  times — reveres  his  elders,  and  has  a  prett 
notion  of  the  classics — and,  as  such  a  youth  must  have  a  natural  contempt  for  the  peopl 
about  Fairport,  I  wish  to  show  him  some  rational  as  well  as  worshipful  society. — I  am 
Dear  Sir  Arthur,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

^'  Fly  with  this  letter,  Caxon,"  said  the  senior,  holding  out  his  missive,  dgnatum  atqu 
sigiUatumj  ^^  Hy  to  Knockwinnock,  and  bring  me  back  an  answer.  Go  as  fast  as  if  tin 
town-council  were  met  and  waiting  for  the  provost,  and  the  provost  was  waiting  for  hi 
new-powdered  wig." 

'^  Ah  sir,"  answered  the  messenger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  thae  days  hae  lang  gane  by 
Deil  a  wig  has  a  proyost  of  Fairport  worn  sin'  auld  Provost  Jervie's  time — and  he  had  i 
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quean  of  a  serrant-lass  that  dressed  it  hersell,  wi'  the  doup  o'  a  candle  and  a  drudging- 
box.  But  I  hae  seen  the  day,  Monkbarns,  when  the  town-council  of  Fairport  wad  hae 
as  soon  wanted  their  town-clerk,  or  their  gill  of  brandy  ower-head  after  the  baddies,  as 
they  wad  hae  wanted  ilk  ane  a  weel-favoured,  sonsy,  decent  periwig  on  his  pow.  Hegh, 
sirs  I  nae  wonder  tiie  commons  will  be  discontent  and  rise  against  the  law,  when  they 
see  magistrates  and  bailies,  and  deacons,  and  the  provost  himsell,  wi'  heads  as  bald  and 
as  bare  as  ane  o'  my  blocks ! " 

"  And  as  well  furnished  within,  Caxon.  But  away  with  you ! — you  have  an  excellent 
view  of  public  affairs,  and,  I  dare  say,  have  touched  the  cause  of  our  popular  discontent 
as  closely  as  the  provost  could  have  done  himself.     But  away  with  you,  Caxon  ! " 

And  off  went  Caxon  upon  his  walk  of  three  miles — 

He  hobbled — but  hu  heart  was  good ! 
Could  he  go  faster  than  he  could  f — 

While  he  is  engaged  in  his  journey  and  return,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inform 
the  reader  to  whose  mansion  he  was  bearing  his  embassy. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  little  company  with  the  surrounding  gentlemen, 
exciting  with  one  person  only.  This  was  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  a  baronet  of  ancient 
descent,  and  of  a  large  but  embarrassed  fortune.  His  father.  Sir  Anthony,  had  been  a 
Jacobite,  and  had  displayed  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  that  party,  while  it  could  be  served 
with  words  only.  No  man  squeezed  the  orange  with  more  significant  gesture ;  no  one 
could  more  dexterously  intimate  a  dangerous  health  without  coming  under  the  penal 
statates ;  and,  above  all,  none  drank  success  to  the  cause  more  deeply  and  devoutly. 
But,  on  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army  in  1 745,  it  would  appear  that  the  worthy 
baronet's  zeal  became  a  little  more  moderate  just  when  its  warmth  was  of  most 
consequence.  He  talked  much,  indeed,  of  taking  the  field  for  the  rights  of  Scotland 
and  Charles  Stuart ;  but  his  demi-pique  saddle  would  suit  only  one  of  his  horses,  and 
that  horse  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  stand  fire.  Perhaps  the  worshipful 
own^*  sympathized  in  the  scruples  of  this  sagacious  quadruped,  and  began  to  think,  that 
what  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  horse  could  not  be  very  wholesome  for  the  rider.  At 
any  rate,  while  Sir  Anthony  Wardour  talked,  and  drank,  and  hesitated,  the  sturdy 
provost  of  Fairport  (who,  as  we  before  noticed,  was  the  father  of  our  Antiquary)  sallied 
from  his  ancient  burgh,  heading  a  body  of  whig-burghers,  and  seized  at  once,  in  the 
name  of  George  II.,  upon  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  on  the  four  can'iage-horses, 
and  person  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Anthony  was  shortly  after  sent  off  to  the  Tower  of 
London  by  a  secretary  of  state's  warrant,  and  with  him  went  his  son,  Arthur,  then  a 
youth.  But  as  nothing  appeared  like  an  overt  act  of  treason,  both  father  and  son  were 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  their  own  mansion  of  Knockwinnock,  to  drink  healths 
five  fathoms  deep,  and  talk  of  their  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause.  This  became  so  much 
a  matter  of  habit  with  Sir  Arthur,  that,  even  after  his  father's  death,  the  non-juring 
chaplain  used  to  pray  regularly  for  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  sovereign,  for  the 
downfall  of  the  usurper,  and  for  deliverance  from  their  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemies ; 
although  aU  idea  of  serious  opposition  to  the  House  of  Hanover  had  long  mouldered 
away,  and  this  treasonable  liturgy  was  kept  up  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  con- 
veying any  distinct  meaning.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  about  the  year  1770, 
upon  a  disputed  election  occurring  in  the  county,  the  worthy  knight  fairly  gulped  down 
the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  allegiance,  in  order  to  serve  a  candidate  in  whom  he  was 
interested  ; — thus  renouncing  the  heir  for  whose  restoration  he  weekly  petitioned  Heaven, 
and  acknowledging  the  usurper  whose  dethronement  he  had  never  ceased  to  pray  for. 
And  to  add  to  this  melancholy  instance  of  human  inconsistency,  Sir  Arthur  continued 
to  pray  for  the  House  of  Stuart  even  after  the  famUy  had  been  extinct,  and  when,  in  truth, 
though  in  his  theoretical  loyalty  he  was  pleased  to  regard  them  as  alive,  yet,  in  all  actual 
service  and  practical  exertion,  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  subject  uf  Cicorge  III. 
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In  Other  respects,  Sir  Arthur  TVardour  lived  like  most  country  gentlemen  in  Scotlai 
hunted  and  iished — ^gave  and  received  dinners—attended  races  and  conntj  meetings 
was  a  dcputy-lieutcnant  and  trustee  upon  turnpike  acts.  But,  in  his  more  advanc 
years,  as  he  became  too  lazy  or  unwieldy  for  field-sports,  he  supplied  ^em  by  now  a 
then  reading  Scottish  history ;  and,  having  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  antiqaiti 
though  neither  very  deep  nor  very  correct,  he  became  a  crony  of  his  neighbor 
Mr.  Oldbuck  of  Monkbams,  and  a  joint  labourer  with  him  in  his  antiquarian  pnrsnita 

There  were,  however,  points  of  difference  between  these  two  humourists^  whi 
sometimes  occasioned  discord.  The  faith  of  Sir  Arthur,  as  an  antiquary,  was  boimdk 
and  Mr.  Oldbuck  (notwithstanding  the  affair  of  the  PrsBtorium  at  the  Kaim  of  Eanprmn 
was  much  more  scrupulous  in  receiving  legends  as  current  and  authentic  coin.  I 
Aj-thur  would  have  deemed  himself  guilty  of  the  crime  of  leze-majesty  had  he  doubf 
the  existence  of  any  single  individual  of  that  formidable  bead-roll  of  one  hundred  i 
four  kings  of  Scotland,  received  by  Boethius,  and  rendered  classical  by  Buchanan, 
virtue  of  wliom  James  VI.  claimed  to  rule  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  whose  portn 
still  frown  grimly  upon  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  Holyrood.  Now  Oldbuck,  a  shre 
and  suspicious  man,  and  no  respecter  of  divine  hereditary  right,  was  apt  to  cavil  at  I; 
sacred  list,  and  to  affirm,  that  the  procession  of  the  posterity  of  Fergus  through  the  pa| 
of  Scottish  history,  was  as  vain  and  imsubstantial  as  the  gleamy  pageant  of  the  descei 
ants  of  Banquo  tlirough  the  cAvern  of  Hecate. 

Another  tender  topic  was  the  good  fame  of  Queen  Mary,  of  which  the  knight  i 
a  most  chivalrous  assortor,  while  the  esquire  impugned  it,  in  spite  both  of  her  beai 
and  misfortunes.  When,  unhappily,  their  conversation  turned  on  yet  later  tim 
motives  of  discord  occurred  in  almost  every  page  of  history.  Oldbuck  was,  upon  princi| 
a  staunch  Presbyterian,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  kirk,  and  a  friend  to  revolution  principles  i 
IVotestant  succession,  wliile  Sir  Arthur  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  tliis.  They  agre 
it  is  true,  in  dutiful  love  and  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  who  now  fills*  tlie  throne ;  1 
this  was  their  only  point  of  union.  It  therefore  often  happened,  that  bickerings  1 
broke  out  between  them,  in  which  Oldbuck  was  not  always  able  to  suppress  his  cam 
humour,  while  it  would  sometimes  occur  to  the  Baronet  that  the  descendant  of  a  Gtern 
printer,  whose  sires  had  "  sought  the  base  fellowship  of  paltry  burghers,"  forgot  himsi 
and  took  an  unlicensed  freedom  of  debate,  considering  the  rank  and  ancient  descent 
his  antagonist.  This,  with  the  old  feud  of  the  coach-horses,  and  the  seizure  of 
manor-place  and  tower  of  strength  by  Mr.  Oldbuck's  father,  would  at  times  rush  uj 
his  mind,  and  inflame  at  once  his  cheeks  and  his  arguments.  And,  lastly,  as  Mr.  Oldbi 
thought  his  worthy  friend  and  compeer  was  in  some  respects  little  better  than  a  fool, 
was  apt  to  come  more  near  communicating  to  him  that  unfavourable  opinion,  than  i 
rules  of  modern  politeness  warrant.  In  such  cases  they  often  parted  in  deep  dudge 
and  with  something  like  a  resolution  to  forbear  each  other's  company  in  future : 

But  with  the  morning  calm  reflection  came ; 

and  as  each  was  sensible  that  the  society  of  the  other  had  become,  through  hal 
essential  to  his  comfort,  the  breach  was  speedily  made  up  between  them.  On  si 
occasions,  Oldbuck,  considering  that  the  Baronet's  pettishness  resembled  that  of  a  chi 
usually  showed  his  superior  sense  by  compassionately  making  the  first  advances 
reconciliation.  But  it  once  or  twice  happened  that  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  f 
descended  knight  took  a  flight  too  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  representative  of  i 
typographer.  In  these  cases,  the  breach  between  these  two  originals  might  have  be 
immortal,  but  for  the  kind  exertion  and  interposition  of  the  Baronet's  daughter,  M 
Isabella  Wardour,  who,  with  a  son,  now  absent  upon  foreign  and  military  service,  form 
his  whole  surviving  family.  She  was  well  aware  how  necessary  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  to  I 
father's  amusement  and  comfort,  and  seldom  failed  to  interpose  with  effect,  when  t 

*  The  reader  will  understand  that  thii  refen  to  the  reign  of  our  late  gracious  Sovereign,  George  the  Third. 
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office  of  a  mediator  between  them  was  rendered  necessary  bj  the  satirical  shrewdness  of 
the  one,  or  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  other.  Under  Isabella's  mild  influence,  the 
wrongs  of  Queen  l^lary  were  forgotten  by  her  father,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  forgave  the 
blasphemy  which  reviled  the  memory  of  King  William.  However,  as  she  used  in  general 
to  take  her  father's  part  playfully  in  these  disputes,  Oldbuck  was  wont  to  call  Isabella  his 
iair  enemy,  though  in  fact  he  made  more  account  of  her  than  any  other  of  her  sex,  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  no  admirer. 

There  existed  another  connexion  betwixt  these  worthies,  which  had  alternately  a 
r^Klling  and  attractive  influence  upon  their  intimacy.  Sir  Arthur  always  wished  to 
borrow ;  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  not  always  willing  to  lend.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  per  contra, 
always  wished  to  be  repaid  with  regularity;  Sir  Arthur  was  not  always,  nor  indeed 
cften,  prepared  to  gratify  this  reasonable  desire ;  and,  in  accomplishing  an  arrangement 
tendencies  so  opposite,  little  miffs  would  occasionally  take  place.  Still  there 
a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  upon  the  whole,  and  they  dragged  on  like  dogs  in 
couples,  with  some  difliculty  and  occasional  snarling,  but  without  absolutely  coming  to  a 
stand-still  or  throttling  each  other. 

Some  little  disagreement,  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  arising  out  of  business,  or 
politics,  had  divided  the  houses  of  Knockwinnock  and  Monkbams,  when  the  emissary  of 
the  lalter  arrived  to  discharge  his  errand.  In  his  ancient  Gothic  parlour,  whose  windows 
OD  one  side  looked  out  upon  the  restless  ocean,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  long  straight 
avenue,  was  the  Baronet  seated,  now  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  folio,  now  casting  a 
weary  glance  where  the  sun  quivered  on  the  dark-green  foliage  and  smooth  trunks  of 
the  large  and  branching  limes  with  which  the  avenue  was  planted.  At  length,  sight  of 
joy !  a  moving  object  is  seen,  and  it  gives  rise  to  the  usual  inquiries.  Who  is  it  ?  and 
what  can  be  his  errand?  The  old  whitish  grey  coat,  the  hobbling  gait,  the  hat  half- 
ilonched,  half-cocked,  announced  the  forlorn  maker  of  periwigs,  and  left  for  investigation 
(Hily  the  second  query.  This  was  soon  solved  by  a  servant  entering  the  parlour, — "  A 
letter  from  Monkbams,  Sir  Arthur." 

Sir  Arthur  took  the  epistle  with  a  due  assumption  of  consequential  dignity. 
"  Take  the  old  man  into  the  kitchen,  and  let  him  get  some  refreshment,"  said  the 
young  lady,  whose  compassionate  eye  had  remarked  his  thin  grey  hair  and  wearied  gait. 
"  ^Ir.  Oldbuck,  my  love,  invites  us  to  dinner  on  Tuesday  the  1 7th,"  said  the  Baronet, 
pausing : — "  he  really  seems  to  forget  that   he  has  not  of  late  conducted  himself  so 
civilly  towards  me  as  might  have  been  expected." 

^  "  Dear  sir,  you  have  so  many  advantages  over  poor  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  no  wonder  it 
should  put  him  a  little  out  of  humour ;  but  I  know  he  has  much  respect  for  your  person 
and  your  conversation ; — nothing  would  give  him  more  pain  than  to  be  wanting  in  any 
real  attention." 

"  True,  true,  Isabella ;  and  one  must  allow  for  the  original  descent ; — something  of 
the  German  boorishne^s  still  flows  in  the  blood  ;  something  of  the  whiggish  and  perverse 
(^position  to  established  rank  and  privilege.  You  may  observe  that  he  never  has  any 
advantage  of  me  in  dispute,  unless  when  he  avails  himself  of  a  sort  of  pettifogging 
intimacy  with  dates,  names,  and  trifling  matters  of  fact — a  tiresome  and  frivolous 
accuracy  of  memory,  which  is  entirely  owing  to  his  mechanical  descent." 

"  He  must  find  it  convenient  in  historical  investigation,  I  should  think,  sir  ?  "  said  tlie 
young  lady. 

"  It  leads  to  an  uncivil  and  positive  mode  of  disputing ;  and  nothing  seems  more 
unreasonable  than  to  hear  him  impugn  even  Bellenden's  rare  translation  of  Hector 
Boeoe,  which  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  possess,  and  which  is  a  black-letter  folio  of  great 
value,  upon  the  authority  of  some  old  scrap  of  parchment  which  he  has  saved  from  its 
deserved  destiny  of  being  cut  up  into  tailor's  measures.  And  besides,  that  habit  of 
minute  and  troublesome  accuracy  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing  business,  which 
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ouglit  to  be  bencalli  a  landed  proprietor  whose  famil;  has  stood  two  or  three  generation 
I  question  if  there's  a  dealer's  clerk  in  Foirport  that  can  sum  an  account  of  intere 
better  than  Monkbams." 

"  But  youll  accept  liis  invitation,  sir?" 

"  Why,  ye — yes  i  we  have  no  other  engagement  on  baad,  I  think.  Who  can  tl 
young  man  be  he  talks  of? — be  seldom  picks  up  new  aoquuntance;  and  be  has  i 
relation  tliat  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  Probably  some  relation  of  bis  brotber-in-law,  Capttun  Mintyre." 

"  Very  possibly — yes  we  will  accept — the  M'lntyres  are  of  a  very  ancient  Higfalai 
family.  You  may  answer  his  card  in  the  affirmative,  Isabella;  I  bdiere  I  have  i 
leisure  to  be  Dear  Sirring  myself," 

So  this  important  matter  being  adjusted.  Miss  Wardour  intimated  "her  own  and  i 
Arthur's  compliments,  and  that  they  would  have  the  honour  of  waiUng  upon  Hr.  Oldbw 
AKss  Wardour  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  her  hostility  with  Mr.  (^budc,  on  accov 
of  bis  Inte  long  absence  from  Knockninnock,  where  his  visits  give  so  much  [ 
With  this  placebo  she  concludwl  her  note,  with  which  old  Caxon,  now  refreshed  ii 
and  wind,  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Antiquary's  i 
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l/iM.  Bf  Wudtll,  God  of  SUODI. 
Fwatn  whcDU  camM  WsiudijF,  Uu(  li,  Wodsetd*]', 
TiuUi  !•  ■  thing  thit  I  will  (Ttr  lu«p 
Unto  thylkc  Aty  Ed  which  1  i:rtep  iato 


i  young  friend  Lovel,  wbo  had  received  a  corresponding  iiivilalion, 
/punctual  to  tlie  hour  of  appointment,  arrived  at  Monkbania  about  live 
^  minutes  before  four  o'clock  on  tlic  17tli  of  July.     Tlie  day  liad  been 
_  P  remarkably  sultry,  and  large  drops  of  rain  liud  occasionally  fallen,  thoiigli 
'"^K5^J*Sy  ""^  tLn^ntcncd  sliowers  liod  as  yet  passed  away. 

t.<Vi^^^_fVa  Mr.  Oldbueli  received  liim  at  the  Palmer's-port  in  liis  complete  brown 
soil,  grey  silk  stockings,  and  wig  powdered  with  aU  the  skill  of  the  veteran  Caxon,  who, 
baving  ^mclt  out  the  dinner,  had  taken  care  not  to  finish  liis  job  till  the  hour  of  eating 
approached. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  my  symposion,  Mr.  Lovel.  And  now  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  Clogdogdo'a,  as  Tom  Otter  calls  them — my  unlucky  and  good-for-uothing  womankind 
—  maliv  bettiee,  Mr.  Lovel." 

'■  I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir,  if  I  do  not  find  the  hidies  very  undeserving  of  your  satire." 
"  TiUey -valley,  Mr.  Lovel, — which,  by  the  way,  one  commentator  derives  from  ttttinl- 
titium,  and  another  from  falley-ho — but  tilley-vidley,  I  say — a  truce  with  your  politeness. 
You  will  find  thera  but  samples  of  womankind — But  here  they  be,  Mr.  Lovel.  I  present 
to  you,  in  due  order,  my  most  discreet  sister  Griseldu,  who  disdains  the  simplicity,  as 
web  as  patience,  annexed  to  the  poor  old  name  of  Grizzei ;  and  my  most  exquisite  uiecc 
Maria,  whose  mother  was  called  Mnry,  and  sometimes  Molly." 
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The  elderly  lady  rustled  in  silks  and  satins,  and  bore  upon  her  head  a  stmctur 
resembling  the  fashion  in  the  ladies'  memorandum-book  for  the  year  1770 — a  super' 
piece  of  architecture,  not  much  less  than  a  modem  Grothic  castle,  of  which  the  cur] 
might  represent  the  turrets,  the  black  pins  the  chevaux  de  Jrize,  and  the  lappets  tb 
banners. 

The  face,  which,  like  that  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Vesta,  was  thus  crowned  wit 
towers,  was  large  and  long,  and  peaked  at  nose  and  chin,  and  bore,  in  other  respect 
such  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  that  Love 
had  they  not  appeared  at  once,  like  Sebastian  and  Viola  in  the  last  scene  of  the  **  Twelft 
Night,"  might  have  supposed  that  the  figure  before  him  was  his  old  friend  masqueradin 
in  female  attire.  An  antique  flowered  silk  gown  graced  the  extraordinary  person  1 
whom  belonged  this  unparalleled  tSte,  which  her  brother  was  wont  to  say  was  fitter  for 
turban  for  Mahound  or  Termagant,  than  a  head-gear  for  a  reasonable  creature,  or  Christia 
gentlewoman.  Two  long  and  bony  arms  were  terminated  at  the  elbows  by  triple  Uon 
ruffles,  and  being  folded  saltire-ways  in  front  of  her  person,  and  decorated  with  Ion 
gloves  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  presented  no  bad  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  giganti 
lobsters.  High-heeled  shoes,  and  a  short  silk  cloak,  thrown  in  easy  negligence  over  he 
shoulders,  completed  the  exterior  of  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck. 

Her  niece,  the  same  whom  Lovel  had  seen  transiently  during  his  first  visit,  was  a  prett 
young  woman,  genteely  dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  with  an  air  i 
espi^glerie  which  became  her  very  well,  and  which  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  causti 
humour  peculiar  to  her  uncle's  family,  though  softened  by  transmission. 

Mr.  Lovel  paid  his  respects  to  both  ladies,  and  was  answered  by  the  elder  with  tl 
prolonged  curtsey  of  1760,  drawn  from  the  righteous  period. 

When  folks  conceived  a  graco 
Of  half  an  hour's  space. 

And  rejoiced  in  a  Friday's  capon, 

and  by  the  younger  with  a  modern  reverence,  wliich,  like  the  festive  benediction  of 
modern  divine,  was  of  much  shorter  duration. 

While  this  salutation  was  exchanging.  Sir  Arthur,  with  his  fair  daughter  hanging  upc 
his  arm,  having  dismissed  his  chariot,  appeared  at  the  garden  door,  and  in  all  due  fon 
paid  his  respects  to  the  ladies. 

"  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  and  you,  my  fair  foe,  let  me  make  known  to  yc 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Lovel,  a  gentleman  who,  during  the  scarlet-fever  which  is  epidem: 
at  present  in  this  our  island,  has  the  virtue  and  decency  to  appear  in  a  coat  of  a  dv 
complexion.  You  see,  however,  that  the  fashionable  colour  has  mustered  in  his  cheel 
which  appears  not  in  his  garments.  Sir  Arthur,  let  me  present  to  you  a  young  gentlemai 
whom  your  farther  knowledge  will  find  grave,  wise,  courtly,  and  scholar-like,  well  seei 
deeply  read,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  green-room  an 
stage,  from  the  days  of  Davie  Lindsay  down  to  those  of  Dibdin — ^he  blushes  again,  whic 
is  a  sign  of  grace." 

"  My  brother,"  said  Miss  Griselda,  addressing  Lovel,  "  has  a  humorous  way  < 
expressing  himself,  sir ;  nobody  thinks  anything  of  what  Monkbams  says — so  I  beg  yo 
will  not  be  so  confused  for  the  matter  of  his  nonsense ;  but  you  must  have  had  a  wan 
walk  beneath  this  broiling  sun — would  you  take  onything  ? — ^a  glass  of  balm  wine  ?** 

Ere  Lovel  could  answer,  the  Antiquary  interposed.  "  Aroint  thee,  witch !  wouldi 
thou  poison  my  guests  with  thy  infernal  decoctions  ?  Dost  thou  not  remember  how  : 
fared  with  the  clergyman  whom  you  seduced  to  partake  of  that  deceitful  beverage  ?" 

"  O  fy,  fy,  brother ! — Sir  Arthur,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? — ^he  must  have  everythin 

his  ain  way,  or  he  will  invent  such  stories But  there  goes  Jenny  to  ring  the  old  be! 

to  tell  us  that  the  dinner  is  ready." 
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Rigid  in  his  economy,  Mr.  Oldbuck  kept  no  male  servant.  This  he  disguised  under 
the  pretext  that  the  masculine  sex  was  too  noble  to  be  employed  in  those  acts  of  personal 
servitude,  which,  in  all  early  periods  of  society,  were  uniformly  imposed  on  the  female. 
**  Why,"  would  he  say,  "  did  the  boy,  Tam  Rintherout,  whom,  at  my  wise  sister's  instigation, 
I,  with  equal  wisdom,  took  upon  trial — why  did  he  pilfer  apples,  take  birds'  nests, 
break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spectacles,  except  that  he  felt  that  noble  emulation 
which  swells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  sex,  which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  doubtless  will  promote  him  to  a  glorious  halbert,  or 
even  to  the  gallows  ?  And  why  does  this  girl,  his  full  sister,  Jenny  Rintherout,  move  in 
the  same  vocation  with  safe  and  noiseless  step — shod,  or  unshod — soft  as  the  pace  of  a 
cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel — Why  ?  but  because  she  is  in  her  vocation.  Let  them  minister 
to  U0,  Sir  Arthur, — let  them  minister,  I  say, — it's  the  only  thing  they  are  fit  for.  All 
ancient  l^islators,  from  Lycurgus  to  Maliommed,  corruptly  called  Mahomet,  agree  in 
patting  them  in  their  proper  and  subordinate  rank,  and  it  is  only  the  crazy  heads  of  our 
old  chivalrous  ancestors  that  erected  their  Dulcineas  into  despotic  princesses." 

Miss  Wardour  protested  loudly  against  this  ungallant  doctrine ;  but  the  bell  now  rung 
for  dinner. 

^  Let  me  do  all  the  offices  of  fair  courtesy  to  so  fair  an  antagonist,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  offering  his  arm.  '^  I  remember,  Miss  Wardour,  Mahommed  (vulgarly 
Mahomet)  had  some  hesitation  about  the  mode  of  summoning  his  Moslemah  to  prayer. 
He  rejected  bells  as  used  by  Christians,  trumpets  as  the  summons  of  the  Guebres,  and 
finally  adopted  the  human  voice.  I  have  had  equal  doubt  concerning  my  dinner-call. 
Grongs,  now  in  present  use,  seemed  a  newfangled  and  heathenish  invention,  and  the  voice 
of  the  female  womankind  I  rejected  as  equally  shrill  and  dissonant ;  wherefore,  contrary 
to  the  said  Mahommed,  or  Mahomet,  I  have  resumed  the  bell.  It  has  a  local  propriety, 
since  it  was  the  conventual  signal  for  spreading  the  repast  in  their  refectory,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  over  the  tongue  of  my  sister's  prime  minister,  Jenny,  that,  though  not  quite 
so  loud  and  shrill,  it  ceases  ringing  the  instant  you  drop  the  bell-rope :  whereas  we  know, 
by  sad  experience,  that  any  attempt  to  silence  Jenny,  only  wakes  the  sympathetic  chime 
of  ^liss  Oldbuck  and  Mary  M*Intyre  to  join  in  chorus." 

With  this  discourse  he  led  the  way  to  his  dining-parlour,  which  Lovel  had  not  yet 
seen  ; — ^it  was  wainscotted,  and  contained  some  curious  paintings.  The  dining-table  was 
attended  by  Jenny;  but  an  old  superintendent,  a  sort  of  female  butler,  stood  by  the 
sideboard,  and  underwent  the  burden  of  bearing  several  reproofs  from  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and 
inuendos,  not  so  much  marked,  but  not  less  cutting,  from  his  sister. 

The  dinner  was  such  as  suited  a  professed  antiquary,  comprehending  many  savoury 
specimens  of  Scottish  viands,  now  disused  at  the  tables  of  those  who  affect  elegance. 
There  was  the  relishing  Solan  goose,  whose  smell  is  so  powerful  that  he  is  never  cooked 
within  doors.  Blood-raw  he  proved  to  be  on  this  occasion,  so  that  Oldbuck  half  threatened 
to  throw  the  greasy  sea-fowl  at  the  head  of  the  negligent  housekeeper,  who  acted  as 
priestess  in  presenting  tliis  odoriferous  offering.  But,  by  good-hap,  she  had  been  most 
fortunate  in  the  hotchpotch,  which  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  inimitable. 
"  I  knew  we  should  succeed  here,"  said  Oldbuck  exultingly,  "  for  Davie  Dibble,  the 
gardener  (an  old  bachelor  like  myself),  takes  care  the  rasctilly  women  do  not  dishonour 
our  vegetables.  And  here  is  fish  and  sauce,  and  crappit-heads — I  acknowledge  our 
womankind  excel  in  that  dish — it  procures  them  the  pleasure  of  scolding,  for  half  an  hour 
at  least,  twice  a-week,  with  auld  Maggy  Mucklebackit,  our  fish-wife.  The  chicken-pie, 
Mr.  Lovel,  is  made  after  a  recipe  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  departed  grandmother  of  happy 
memory — And  if  you  will  venture  on  a  glass  of  wine,  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  one  who 
professes  the  maxim  of  King  Alphonso  of  Castile, — Old  wood  to  burn — old  books  to  read 
—old  wine  to  drink — and  old  friends,  Sir  Arthur — ay,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  young  friends  too, 
to  converse  with." 
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<<  And  what  news  do  jou  bring  us  from  Edinbargh,  Monkbams?"  said  Sir  Arthui 
"  how  wags  the  world  in  Auld  Reekie?" 

^<  Mad,  Sir  Arthur,  mad — ^irretrievably  frantic — ^far  beyond  dipping  in  the  sea,  shavii 
the  crown,  or  drinking  hellebore.  The  worst  sort  of  frenzy,  a  military  firenzy,  hal 
possessed  man,  woman,  and  child." 

'^  And  high  time,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  ^^  when  we  are  threatened  with  invasic 
from  abroad  and  insurrection  at  home." 

''  O,  I  did  not  doubt  you  would  join  the  scarlet  host  against  me — ^women,  like  tuikej 
are  always  subdued  by  a  red  rag — But  what  says  Sir  Arthur,  whose  dreams  are  of  standii 
armies  and  German  oppression?" 

"  Whjy  I  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the  knight,  ''  that  so  far  as  I  am  capable  < 
judging,  we  ought  to  resist  cum  toto  coi'pore  regni — as  the  phrase  is,  unless  I  hai 
altogether  forgotten  my  Latin — an  enemy  who  comes  to  propose  to  us  a  Whiggish  so 
of  government,  a  republican  system,  and  who  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  sort  of  fanatii 
of  the  worst  kind  in  our  own  bowels.  I  have  taken  some  measures,  I  assure  you,  sac 
as  become  my  rank  in  the  community ;  for  I  have  directed  the  constables  to  take  up  thi 
old  scoundrelly  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree,  for  spreading  disaffection  against  church  an 
state  through  the  whole  parish.  He  said  plainly  to  old  Caxon,  that  Willie  Howie 
Kilmarnock  cowl  covered  more  sense  than  aU  the  three  wigs  in  the  parish — I  think  it ; 
easy  to  make  out  that  inuendo — ^But  the  rogue  shall  be  taught  better  manners." 

''  O  no,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wardour,  '<  not  old  Edie,  that  we  have  known  i 
long ;  —  I  assure  you  no  constable  shall  have  my  good  graces,  that  executes  such 
warrant." 

"  Ay,  there  it  goes,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  you,  to  be  a  staunch  Tory,  Sir  Arthm 
have  nourished  a  fine  sprig  of  Whiggery  in  your  bosom — Why,  Miss  Wardour  is  alon 
sufficient  to  control  a  whole  quarter-session — a  quarter-session  ?  ay,  a  general  assemhl 
or  convocation  to  boot — a  Boadicea  she — an  Amazon,  a  Zenobia." 

<<  And  yet,  with  all  my  courage,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  glad  to  hear  our  people  are  gettin 
under  arms." 

"  Under  arms,  Lord  love  thee !  didst  thou  ever  read  the  history  of  Sister  Margaret 
which  flowed  from  a  head,  that,  though  now  old  and  somedele  grey,  has  more  sense  an 
political  intelligence  than  you  find  now-a-days  in  a  whole  synod  ?  Dost  thou  remembe 
the  Nurse's  dream  in  that  exquisite  work,  which  she  recounts  in  such  agony  to  HubU 
Bubble  ? — When  she  would  have  taken  up  a  piece  of  broad-cloth  in  her  vision,  lo !  i 
exploded  like  a  great  iron  cannon  ;  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to  save  a  pirn,  it  perke> 
up  in  her  face  in  the  form  of  a  pistol.  My  own  vision  in  Edinburgh  has  been  something 
similar.  I  called  to  consult  my  lawyer ;  he  was  clothed  in  a  dragoon's  dress,  belted  am 
casqued,  and  about  to  mount  a  charger,  which  his  writing-clerk  (habited  as  a  sharp-shooter 
walked  to  and  fro  before  his  door.  I  went  to  scold  my  agent  for  having  sent  me  to  advia 
with  a  madman ;  he  had  stuck  into  his  head  the  plume,  wliieh  in  more  sober  days  hi 
wielded  between  his  fingers,  and  figured  as  an  artillery  officer.  My  mercer  had  hi 
spontoon  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  measured  his  cloth  by  that  implement,  instead  of  a  legitimate 
yard.  The  banker's  clerk,  who  was  directed  to  sum  my  cash-account,  blundered  it  thre< 
times,  being  disordered  by  the  recollection  of  his  military  tellings-off  B,i  the  morning  drill 
I  was  ill,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon — 

He  came— but  valonr  so  had  fired  his  eye, 
And  such  a  falchion  glittered  on  his  thigh, 
That,  by  the  gods,  with  such  a  load  of  steel, 
I  thought  he  came  to  murder, — not  to  heall 

I  had  recourse  to  a  physician,  but  he  also  was  practising  a  more  wholesale  mode  of 
slaughter  than  that  which  his  profession  had  been  supposed  at  all  times  to  open  to  him. 
And  now,  since  I  have  retunied  here,  even  our  wise  neiglibours  of  Fairport  have  caught 
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the  same  valiant  humour.  I  hate  a  gun  like  a  hurt  wild-duck — I  detest  a  drum  like  a 
qoaker ; — and  they  thunder  and  rattle  out  yonder  upon  the  town's  common,  so  that  every 
volley  and  roll  goes  to  my  very  heart." 

**  Dear  brother,  dinna  speak  that  gate  o'  the  gentlemen  volunteers — I  am  sure  they 
have  a  most  becoming  uniform — ^^Weel  I  wot  they  have  been  wet  to  the  very  skin  twice 
last  week  —  I  met  them  marching  in  terribly  doukit,  an  mony  a  sair  hoast  was  amang 
them — ^And  the  trouble  they  take,  I  am  sure  it  claims  our  gratitude." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  M*Intyre,  "  that  my  uncle  sent  twenty  guineas  to  help 
oat  their  equipments." 

**  It  was  to  buy  liquorice  and  sugar-candy,"  said  the  cynic,  "  to  encourage  the  trade  of 
the  place,  and  to  refresh  the  throats  of  the  officers  who  had  bawled  themselves  hoarse  in 
the  service  of  their  country." 

<<  Take  care,  Monkbams  !  we  shall  set  you  down  among  the  black -nebs  by  and  by." 

**  No,  Sir  Arthur — a  tame  grumbler  I.  I  only  claim  the  privilege  of  croaking  in  my 
own  comer  here,  without  uniting  my  throat  to  the  grand  chorus  of  the  marsh — Ni  quito 
Reyy  ni  pongo  Rey — I  neither  make  king  nor  mar  king,  as  Sancho  says,  but  pray  heartily 
for  our  own  sovereign,  pay  scot  and  lot,  and  grumble  at  the  exciseman — But  here  comes 
the  ewe-milk  cheese  in  good  time ;  it  is  a  better  digestive  than  politics." 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  decanters  placed  on  the  table,  Mr.  Oldbuck  proposed 
die  Song's  health  in  a  bumper,  which  was  readily  acceded  to  both  by  Lovel  and  the 
Baronet,  the  Jacobitism  of  the  latter  being  now  a  sort  of  speculative  opinion  merely, — 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

After  the  ladies  had  left  the  apartment,  the  landlord  and  Sir  Arthur  entered  into  several 
exquisite  discussions,  in  which  the  younger  guest,  either  on  account  of  the  abstruse 
erudition  which  they  involved,  or  for  some  other  reason,  took  but  a  slender  share,  till  at 
length  he  was  suddenly  started  out  of  a  profound  reverie  by  an  unexpected  appeal  to  his 
judgment. 

^  I  will  stand  by  what  Mr.  Lovel  says ;  he  was  bom  in  the  north  of  England,  and  may 
know  the  very  spot." 

Sir  Arthur  thought  it  unlikely  that  so  young  a  gentleman  should  have  paid  much 
attention  to  matters  of  that  sort. 

I  am  avised  of  the  contrary,"  said  Oldbuck. 

How  say  you,  Mr.  Lovel  ? — speak  up,  for  your  own  credit,  man." 

Lovel  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  in  the  ridiculous  situation  of  one  alike  ignorant 
of  the  subject  of  conversation  and  controversy  which  had  engaged  the  company  for  an 
hour. 

"  Lord  help  the  lad,  his  head  has  been  wool-gathering  ! — I  thought  how  it  would  be 
when  the  womankind  were  admitted — no  getting  a  word  of  sense  out  of  a  young  fellow 
for  six  hours  after. — Why,  man,  there  was  once  a  people  called  the  Piks" 
More  properly  Picts,^*  interrupted  the  Baronet. 
I  say  the  Pikar,  Pihar,  Piochtar,  Piaghter,  or  PeughtaVy^  vociferated  Oldbuck ; 

they  spoke  a  Gothic  dialect" 

Genuine  Celtic,"  again  asseverated  the  knight. 

"  Gothic !  Gothic  I  111  go  to  death  upon  it ! "  counter-asseverated  the  squire. 
Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "  I  conceive  that  is  a  dispute  which  may  be  easily 
settled  by  philologists,  if  there  are  any  remains  of  the  language." 

"  There  is  but  one  word,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  but,  in  spite  of  Mr.  01dbuck*s  pertinacity, 
it  is  decisive  of  the  question." 

"  Yes,  in  my  favour,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  Mr.  Lovel,  you  shall  be  judge — I  have  the 
learned  Pinkerton  on  my  side." 

"  I,  on  mine,  the  indefatigable  and  erudite  Chalmers." 

"  Gordon  comes  into  my  opinion." 
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"  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  holds  mine." 

"  Innes  is  with  me !"  vociferated  Oldbuck. 

'^  Ritson  has  no  doubt ! "  shouted  the  Baronet. 

"  Truly,  gentlemen,"  said  Lovel,  "  before  you  muster  your  iorces  and  overwhelm  m 
with  authorities,  I  should  like  to  know  the  word  in  dispute." 

^*  JBenvcUf^*  said  both  the  disputants  at  once. 

"  Which  signifies  caput  valli"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  The  head  of  the  wall,"  echoed  Oldbuck. 

There  was  a  deep  pause. — "  It  is  rather  a  narrow  foundation  to  build  a  hypothesi 
upon,"  observed  the  arbiter. 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  men  fight  best  in  a  narrow  ring — an  inc 
is  as  good  as  a  mile  for  a  home-thrust." 

"  It  is  decidedly  Celtic,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  every  hill  in  the  Highlands  begins  wit 
Ben:' 

"  But  what  say  you  to  Val,  Sir  Arthur ; — is  it  not  decidedly  the  Saxon  wcUi?*' 

"  It  is  the  Roman  vallu7n"  said  Sir  Arthur ; — "thePicts  borrowed  that  part  of  the  word. 

"  No  such  thing ;  if  they  borrowed  anything,  it  must  have  been  your  JBen,  which  the 
might  have  from  the  neighbouring  Britons  of  Strath  Cluyd." 

"  The  Piks,  or  Picts,"  said  Lovel,  "  must  have  been  singularly  poor  in  dialect,  since 
in  the  only  remaining  word  of  their  vocabulary,  and  that  consisting  only  of  two  syllablefl 
they  have  been  confessedly  obliged  to  borrow  one  of  them  from  another  language ;  and 
methinks,  gentlemen,  with  submission,  the  controversy  is  not  unlike  that  which  the  tw< 
knights  fought,  concerning  the  shield  that  had  one  side  white  and  the  other  black.  Ead 
of  you  claim  one-half  of  the  word,  and  seem  to  resign  the  other.  But  what  strikes  m* 
most,  is  the  poverty  of  the  language  which  has  left  such  slight  vestiges  behind  it." 

"  You  are  in  an  error,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  it  was  a  copious  language,  and  they  were  i 
great  and  powerful  people ;  built  two  steeples — one  at  Brechin,  one  at  Abernethy.  Th* 
Pictish  maidens  of  the  blood-royal  were  kept  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  thence  called  Castruti 
Puellarum:* 

"  A  childish  legend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  invented  to  give  consequence  to  trumpen 
womankind.  It  was  called  the  Maiden  Castle,  quasi  lucus  a  non  lucendoy  because  i 
resisted  every  attack,  and  women  never  do." 

"  There  is  a  list  of  the  Pictish  kings,"  persisted  Sir  Arthur,  "  well  authenticated,  fron 
Crentheminachcryme(the  date  of  whose  reign  is  somewhat  uncertain)  down  toDrusterstone 
whose  death  concluded  their  dynasty.  Half  of  them  have  the  Celtic  patronymic  JUat 
prefixed — Mac,  id  est  Jilius; — what  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Oldbuck?  There  is  Drus 
Macmorachin,  Trynel  Maclachlin  (first  of  that  ancient  clan,  as  it  may  be  judged),  anc 
Gormach  Macdonald,  Alpin  Macmetegus,  Drust  Mactallargam "  (here  he  was  interruptec 
by  a  fit  of  coughing) — "  ugh,  ugh,  ugh — Golargc  Macchan—  ugh,  ugh — Macchanan — 
ugh — Macchananail,  Kenneth —  ugh — ugh — Macfercdith,  Eachan  Macfungus  —  anc 
twenty  more,  decidedly  Celtic  names,  which  I  could  repeat  if  this  damned  cough  would 
let  me." 

^'  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  down  that  bead-roll  of  unbaptized  jargon, 
that  would  choke  the  devil — why,  that  last  fellow  has  the  only  intelligible  name  you  have 
repeated — ^they  are  all  of  the  tribe  of  Macfungus — ^mushroom  monarchs  every  one  of 
them ;  sprung  up  from  the  fumes  of  conceit,  folly,  and  falsehood,  fermenting  in  the  brains 
of  some  mad  Highland  seannachie." 

''  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck  :  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
list  of  these  potentates  was  copied,  by  Henry  Maule  of  Melgum,  from  the  Chronicles  of 
Loch-Leven  and  St.  Andrews,  and  put  forth  by  him  in  his  short  but  satisfactory  history 
of  the  Picts,  printed  by  Robert  Freebairn  of  Edinburgh,  and  sold  by  him  at  his  shop  in 
the  Parliament  Close,  in  the  year  of  God  seventeen  hundred  and  five,  or  six,  I  am  not 
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preciselj  certain  which — but  I  have  a  copy  at  home  that  stands  next  to  my  twelvemo 
copy  of  the  Scots  Acts,  and  ranges  on  the  shelf  with  them  very  weU.  What  say  you  to 
that,  Mr.Oldbuck?" 

"  Say  ? — why,  I  laugh  at  Harry  Maule  and  his  history,"  answered  Oldbuck,  "  and 
tliereby  comply  with  his  request,  of  giving  it  entertainment  according  to  its  merits." 
*'  Do  not  laugh  at  a  better  man  than  yourself,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  somewhat  scornfully.  • 
"  I  do  not  conceive  I  do,  Sir  Arthur,  in  laughing  either  at  him  or  his  history." 
Henry  Maule  of  Melgum  was  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

I  presume  he  had  no  advantage  of  me  in  that  particular,"  replied  the  Antiquary, 
somewhat  tartly. 

*'  Permit  me,  Mr.  Oldbuck — ^he  was  a  gentleman  of  high  family,  and  ancient  descent, 

and  therefore" 

^'  The  descendant  of  a  Westphalian  printer  should  speak  of  him  with  deference  ?  Such 
may  be  your  opinion,  Sir  Arthur — it  is  not  mine.  I  conceive  that  my  descent  from  that 
painful  and  industrious  typographer,  Wolf  brand  Oldenbuck,  who,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1493,  under  the  patronage,  as  the  colophon  tells  us,  of  Sebaldus  Scheyter  and 
Sebastian  Kammermaister,  accomplished  the  printing  of  the  great  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg 
— I  conceive,  I  say,  that  my  descent  from  that  great  restorer  of  learning  is  more  creditable 
to  me  as  a  man  of  letters,  than  if  I  had  numbered  in  my  genealogy  all  the  brawling, 
bullet-headed,  iron-fisted,  old  Gothic  barons  since  the  days  of  Crentheminachcrjrme — ^not 
one  of  whom,  I  suppose,  could  write  his  own  name." 

*'  If  you  mean  the  observation  as  a  sneer  at  my  ancestry,"  said  the  knight,  with  an 
assumption  of  dignified  superiority  and  composure,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  the  name  of  my  ancestor,  Gamelyn  de  Guardover,  Miles,  is  written  fairly  with  his 
own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Ragman-roll." 

'*  Which  only  serves  to  show  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  set  the  mean  example 
of  submitting  to  Edward  I.  What  have  you  to  say  for  the  stainless  loyalty  of  your 
family.  Sir  Arthur,  after  such  a  backsliding  as  that?" 

^*  It's  enough,  sir,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  starting  up  fiercely,  and  pushing  back  his  chair ; 
**  I  shall  hereafter  take  care  how  I  honour  with  my  company  one  who  shows  himself  so 
ungrateful  for  my  condescension." 

"  In  that  you  will  do  as  you  find  most  agreeable,  Sir  Arthur ; — I  hope,  that  as  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  you  have  done  me  by  visiting  my  poor 
house,  I  may  be  excused  for  not  having  carried  my  gratitude  to  the  extent  of  servility." 
"  Mighty  well — mighty  well,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  wish  you  a  good  evening — Mr.  a — a — 
a — Shovel — I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening." 

Out  of  the  parlour  door  flounced  the  incensed  Sir  Arthur,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Round  Table  inflamed  his  single  bosom,  and  traversed  with  long  strides  the  labyrinth  of 
passages  which  conducted  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  old  tup-headed  ass  ?  "  said  Oldbuck,  briefly  apostrophizing 
Lovel.     "  But  I  must  not  let  him  go  in  this  mad-like  way  neither." 

"  So  saying,  he  pushed  off  after  the  retreating  Baronet,  whom  he  traced  by  the  clang 
of  several  doors  which  he  opened  in  search  of  the  apartment  for  tea,  and  slammed  with 
force  behind  him  at  every  disappointment.  "  You'll  do  yourself  a  mischief,"  roared  the 
Antiquary ;  "  Qui  ambulat  in  tenehri^,  nescit  quo  vadit — You'U  tumble  down  the 
back -stair." 

Sir  Arthur  had  now  got  involved  in  darkness,  of  which  the  sedative  effect  is  well 
known  to  nurses  and  governesses  who  have  to  deal  with  pettish  childi'en.  It  retarded 
the  pace  of  the  irritated  Baronet,  if  it  did  not  abate  his  resentment,  and  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
better  acquainted  with  the  locale,  got  up  with  him  as  he  had  got  his  grasp  upon  the 
handle  of  the  drawing-room  door. 

**  Stay  a  minute,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Oldbuck,  opposing  his  abrupt  entrance  ;  "  don't  be 
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quite  so  hasty,  mj  good  old  friend.  I  was  a  little  too  rude  with  you  about  Sir  Gramelyi] 
— why,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  man,  and  a  favourite ;  he  kept  company  witb 
Bruce  and  Wallace — and,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  black-letter  Bible,  only  subBcribed  the 
Ragman-roll  with  the  legitimate  and  justifiable  intention  of  circumventing  the  falM 
Southern — ^"twas  right  Scottish  craft,  my  good  knight— hundreds  did  it  Come,  come, 
forget  and  forgive — confess  we  have  given  the  young  fellow  here  a  right  to  think  us  twc 
testy  old  fools." 

'^  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  much  miyesty. 

"  A-well,  a-well — a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way." 

With  that  the  door  opened,  and  into  the  drawing-room  marched  the  tall  gaunt  form  d 
Sir  Arthur,  followed  by  Lovel  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the  countenances  of  all  the  three  i 
little  discomposed. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  to  propose  we  should  watt 
forward  to  meet  the  carriage,  as  the  evening  is  so  fine." 

Sir  Arthur  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  which  suited  the  angry  mood  in  which  he 
found  himself;  and  having,  agreeably  to  the  established  custom  in  cases  of  pet,  refused 
the  refreshment  of  tea  and  cofiee,  he  tucked  his  daughter  under  his  arm;  and,  aftei 
taking  a  ceremonious  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  a  very  dry  one  of  Oldbuck — ofi*  he  marched 

''  I  think  Sir  Arthur  has  got  the  black  dog  on  his  back  again,"  said  Miss  Oldbuck. 

"  Black  dog ! — black  devil  I — he's  more  absurd  than  womankind — What  say  you, 
Lovel  ? — ^Why,  the  lad's  gone  too." 

^^  He  took  his  leave,  uncle,  while  Miss  Wardour  was  putting  on  her  things ;  but  I  don'l 
think  you  observed  him." 

^'  The  devil's  in  the  people !  This  is  all  one  gets  by  fussing  and  bustling,  and  putting 
one's  self  out  of  one's  way  in  order  to  give  dinners,  besides  all  the  charges  they  are  pul 
to ! — O  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia !"  said  he,  taking  up  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  one  hand, 
and  a  volume  of  the  Rambler  in  the  otlier, — for  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  read  while 
he  was  eating  or  drinking  in  presence  of  his  sister,  being  a  practice  which  served  at  once 
to  evince  his  contempt  for  tlie  society  of  womankind,  and  his  resolution  to  lose  no  moment 
of  instruction, — ''  O  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia !  well  hast  thou  spoken — No  man 
shoidd  presume  to  say.  This  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness." 

Oldbuck  proceeded  in  his  studies  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  uninterrupted  by  the 
ladies,  who  each,  in  profound  silence,  pursued  some  female  employment.  At  length,  a 
light  and  modest  tap  was  heard  at  the  parlour  door.  <'  Is  that  you,  Caxon  ? — come  in, 
come  in,  man." 

The  old  man  opened  the  door,  and,  thrusting  in  his  meagre  face,  thatched  with  thin 
grey  locks,  and  one  sleeve  of  his  white  coat,  said  in  a  subdued  and  mysterious  tone  of 
voice,  "  I  was  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  sir." 

"  Come  in  then,  you  old  fool,  and  say  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

"  111  maybe  frighten  the  ladies,"  said  the  ex-friseur. 

"  Frighten !"  answered  the  Antiquary, — "  what  do  you  mean  ? — never  mind  the  ladies. 
Have  you  seen  another  ghaist  at  the  Humlock-knowe?" 

"  Na,  sir — ^it's  no  a  ghaist  this  turn,"  replied  Caxon ; — "  but  I'm  no  easy  in  my  mind." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  body  that  was  ?"  answered  Oldbuck ; — "  what  reason  has 
an  old  battered  powder-puff  like  you  to  be  easy  in  your  mind,  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  besides  ?" 

'^  It's  no  for  mysell,  sir ;  but  it  threatens  an  awfu'  night ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  and  Miss 
Wardour,  poor  thing" 

''  Why,  man,  they  must  have  met  the  carriage  at  the  head  of  the  loaning,  or  thereabouts; 
they  must  be  home  long  ago." 

"  Na,  sir ;  they  didna  gang  the  road  by  the  turnpike  to  meet  the  carriage,  they  gaed 
by  the  sands." 
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The  word  operated  like  electricity  on  Oldbuck.  "The  sanda!"  he  exclaimed; 
"impossible!" 

"  Ou,  sir,  that's  what  I  said  to  the  gardeoer ;  but  he  says  he  saw  them  turn  down  by  the 
Hnssel-craig.   In  troth,  says  I  to  him,  an  that  be  the  case,  Davie,  I  am  misdoubting" 

"  An  almanack !  as  almanack !"  said  Oldbuck,  startiBg  up  in  great  alann — "  not  that 
banble  I"  flinging  away  a  Uttle  pocket  almanack  which  his  niece  offered  him. — "  Great 
God '.  my  poor  dear  Miss  Isabella ! — Fetch  me  instantly  the  Fairport  Almanack." — It  was 
bronght,  consulted,  and  added  greatly  to  his  agitation.  "  111  go  myself — call  the  gardener 
and  ploughman — bid  them  bring  ropes  and  ladders — ^bid  them  raise  more  help  as  they 
come  along — keep  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  halloo  down  to  them — Fll  go  myself." 

"  What  is  ^e  matter  ?"  inquired  Miss  Oldbuck  and  Mies  M'lntyre. 

"  The  tide ! — the  tide  !"  answered  the  alarmed  Antiquary. 

"  Had  not  Jenny  better — but  no,  HI  run  myself,"  said  the  younger  lady,  partaking  in 
dl  her  uncle's  terrors — "  HI  run  myself  to  Saunders  Mncklebackit,  and  make  htm  get 
ottt  his  boat." 

"  Tbank  you,  my  dear,  that's  the  wisest  word  that  has  been  spoken  yet — Run  !  run  ! 
—To  go  by  the  sands  1"  seizing  his  hat  and  cane;  "was  there  ever  such  madness 
btardof !" 
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<t  HE  information  of  Davie  Dibble,  which  had  spread  such  general  alarm 
j  at  Monkbarns,  proved  to  be  strictly  correct.  Sir  Arthur  and  bis  daughter 
m]/i,  ff  had  set  out,  according  to  their  first  proposal,  to  return  to  Kuockwinnoek 
~—  J-if^^'fJ  ^y  *'*  turnpike  road ;  but  when  they  reached  the  head  of  the  loaning, 
if^?^*.^  J  as  it  was  called,  or  great  lane,  which  on  one  side  made  a  sort  of  aTenue 
iT-i^^.  ,  ■'^  '  I  to  the  house  of  Monkbarns,  they  discerned,  a  little  way  before  them, 
Lovel,  who  Beemed  to  linger  on  the  way  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  join  them. 
Miss  Wardour  immediately  proposed  to  her  father  that  they  should  take  another  direction ; 
and,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  walk  home  by  the  sands,  which,  stretching  below  a  pictnresque 
ridge  of  rocks,  afforded  at  almost  all  times  a  pleosanter  passage  between  Knockwinnock 
and  Monkbarns  than  the  high  road. 
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Sir  Arthur  acquiesced  willingly.  "  It  would  be  unpleasant,**  he  said,  "  to  be  joined  by 
that  young  fellow,  whom  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  taken  the  freedom  to  introduce  them  to." 
And  his  old-fashioned  politeness  had  none  of  the  ease  of  the  present  day,  which  permits 
you,  if  you  have  a  mind,  to  cut  the  person  you  have  associated  with  for  a  week,  the 
instant  you  feel  or  suppose  yourself  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  disagreeable  to  own 
him.  Sir  Arthur  only  stipulated,  that  a  little  ragged  boy,  for  the  guerdon  of  one  penny 
sterling,  should  run  to  meet  his  coachman,  and  turn  his  equipage  back  to  Knock - 
winnock. 

When  this  was  arranged,  and  the  emissary  despatched,  the  knight  and  his  daughter  left 
the  high-road,  and  following  a  wandering  path  among  sandy  hillocks,  partly  grown  over 
with  furze  and  the  long  grass  called  bent,  soon  attained  the  side  of  the  ocean.  The  tide 
was  by  no  means  so  far  out  as  they  had  computed ;  but  this  gave  them  no  alarm ; — there 
were  seldom  ten  days  in  the  year  when  it  approached  so  near  the  cliffs  as  not  to  leave  a 
dry  passage.  But,  nevertheless,  at  periods  of  spring-tide,  or  even  when  the  ordinary 
flood  was  accelerated  by  high  winds,  this  road  was  altogether  covered  by  the  sea ;  and 
tradition  had  recorded  several  fatal  accidents  which  had  happened  on  such  occasions. 
Still,  such  dangers  were  considered  as  remote  and  improbable ;  and  rather  served,  with 
other  legends,  to  amuse  the  hamlet  fireside,  than  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  between 
Knockwinnock  and  Monkbams  by  the  sands. 

As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the  pleasant  footing  afforded 
by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand.  Miss  Wardour  could  not  help  observing  that  the  last  tide 
had  risen  considerably  above  the  usual  water-mark.  Sir  Arthur  made  the  same  obser- 
vation, but  without  its  occurring  to  either  of  them  to  be  alarmed  at  the  circumstance. 
The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disk  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the 
accumulation  of  towering  clouds  through  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which 
now  assembled  on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a  sinking  empire  and 
falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splendour  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the 
massive  congregation  of  vapours,  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of 
pyramids  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some  with  a  hue  of  deep 
and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched  beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  cunopy,  lay 
almost  portentously  still,  reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending 
iiiminar)%  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which  he  was  setting.  Nearer 
to  the  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward  in  waves  of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet 
rapidly,  gained  upon  the  sand. 

With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,  or  perhaps  on  some  more 
a;ritating  topic,  Miss  Wardour  advanced  in  silence  by  her  father's  side,  whose  recently 
ot]ende<l  dignity  did  not  stoop  to  open  any  conversation.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
beach,  they  passed  one  projecting  point  of  headland  or  rock  after  another,  and  now  found 
them«^;lves  under  a  huge  and  continued  extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound 
coa>t  is  in  most  places  defended.  Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under  water, 
and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak  entirely  bare,  or  by  the 
breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were  partially  covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock 
bay  drearled  by  pilots  and  ship-masters.  The  crags  which  rose  between  the  beach  and 
the  mainland,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in  their  crevices  shelter 
for  unnumbered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seemingly  secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from  the 
rapacity  of  man.  Many  of  those  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek 
the  land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging  towards  their  nests  with  the  shrill  and 
dissonant  clang  which  announces  disquietude  and  fear.  Tlie  disk  of  the  sun  became 
almost  totally  obscured  ere  he  had  altogether  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and 
lurid  shade  of  darkness  blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  The  wind 
began  next  to  arise ;  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  heard  for  some  time,  and  its 
effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  before  the  gale  was  felt  on  shore.     The 
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mass  of  waters,  now  dark  and  threatening,  began  to  lift  itself  in  larger  ridges,  and  sin 
in  deeper  farrows,  forming  waves  that  rose  high  in  foam  upon  the  breakers,  or  bur 
upon  the  beach  with  a  sound  resembling  distant  thunder. 

Appalled  by  this  sudden  change  of  weather.  Miss  Wardour  drew  close  to  her  fathe 
and  held  his  arm  fast.     *'  I  wish,"  at  length  she  said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as 
ashamed  to  express  her  increasing  apprehensions,  **  I  wish  we  had  kept  the  road  n 
intended,  or  waited  at  Monkbarns  for  the  carriage." 

Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  woidd  not  acknowledge,  any  signs  of  a 
immediate  storm.  They  would  reach  Knockwinnock,  he  said,  long  before  the  tempe 
began.  But  the  speed  with  which  he  walked,  and  with  which  Isabella  could  hardly  kec 
pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  his  consolatoi 
prediction. 

They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or  recess,  formed  by  tn 
projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  hon 
of  a  crescent ; — and  neither  durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  each  began  f 
entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they  might  be  deprived  < 
the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  promontory  which  lay  before  them,  or  < 
retreating  by  the  road  which  brought  them  thither. 

As  they  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange  the  easy  curving  lin< 
which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled  them  to  adopt,  for  a  straighter  and  mor 
expeditious  path,  though  less  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty.  Sir  Arthur  observed 
human  figure  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them.  '*  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  w 
shall  get  round  Halket-head ! — ^that  person  must  have  passed  it ;"  thus  giving  vent  to  th 
feeling  of  hope,  though  he  had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

"  Thank  Grod,  indeed ! "  echoed  his  daughter,  half  audibly,  half  internally,  as  expressini 
the  gratitude  which  she  strongly  felt. 

The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs,  which  the  haze  of  thi 
atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a  drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seein| 
or  comprehending  distinctly. — Some  time  before  they  met.  Sir  Arthur  could  recognisi 
the  old  blue-gowned  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even  the  brute  creation  laj 
aside  their  animosities  and  antipathies  when  pressed  by  an  instant  and  conmion  danger 
The  beach  under  Halket-head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  by  the  encroachments  of  i 
spring-tide  and  a  north-west  wind,  was  in  like  manner  a  neutral  field,  where  even  a  justia 
of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might  meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

"  Turn  back !  turn  back ! "  exclaimed  the  vagrant ;  "  why  did  ye  not  turn  wher 
I  waved  to  you?" 

"  We  thought,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  in  great  agitation,  "  we  thought  we  could  gel 
round  Halket-head." 

"  Halket-head  I — the  tide  wUl  be  running  on  Halket-head  by  this  time  like  the  Fall  oi 
Fyers  I — it  was  a*  I  could  do  to  get  round  it  twenty  minutes  since — it  was  coming  in 
three  feet  abreast.  We  will  maybe  get  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord 
help  us ! — it's  our  only  chance.     We  can  but  try." 

"  My  Grod,  my  child  ! " — "  My  father  !  my  dear  father ! "  exclaimed  the  parent  and 
daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them  strength  and  speed,  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
endeavoured  to  double  the  point,  the  projection  of  which  formed  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay. 

"  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to  meet  your  carriage,"  said  the 
beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or  two  behind  Miss  Wardour ;  '*  and  I  coiddna 
bide  to  think  o'  the  dainty  young  leddy's  peril,  that  has  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn 
heart  that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit  at  the  lift  and  the  rin  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it 
that  if  I  coidd  get  down  time  eneugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do  weel  yet  But 
I  doubt^  I  doubt,  I  have  been  beguiled  I  for  what  mortal  ee  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  theii 
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tide  is  rinning  e'en  now  ?     See,  yonder's  the  Ration's  Skerry — he  aye  held  his  neb  abune 
the  water  in  my  day — but  he's  aneath  it  now." 

Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man  pointed.  A  huge  rock, 
which  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides,  displayed  a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel, 
was  now  quite  under  water,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and  breaking  of 
the  eddying  waves  whicli  encountered  its  sub-marine  resistance. 

*^  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  leddy,"  continued  the  old  man — *^  mak  haste,  and 
we  may  do  yet !  Take  hand  o'  my  arm — an  auld  and  frail  arm  it's  now,  but  it's  been  in 
as  sair  stress  as  this  is  yet.  Take  hand  o'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy !  D'ye  see  yon 
wee  black  speck  am^g  the  wallowing  waves  yonder  ?  This  morning  it  was  as  high  as 
the  mast  o'  a  brig — it's  sma'  eneugh  now — ^but,  while  I  see  as  muckle  black  about  it  as 
the  crown  o'  my  hat,  I  winna  believe  but  we'll  get  round  the  Bally-burgh  Ness,  for  a' 
that's  come  and  gane  yet." 

Isabella,  in  sUence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assistance  which  Sir  Arthur  was 
les3  able  to  aiibrd  her.  The  waves  had  now  encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that 
the  firm  and  smooth  footing  which  they  had  hitherto  had  on  the  sand  must  be  exchanged 
for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  in  some  places  even  raised  upon 
its  lower  ledges.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  or  his 
daughter,  to  have  found  their  way  along  these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  before  in  high  tides,  though  never,  he  acknow- 
ledged, "  in  sae  awsome  a  night  as  this." 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.    The  howling  of  the  storm  mingled  with  the  shrieks 
of  the  sea-fowl,  and  sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the  three  devoted  beings,  who,  pent  between 
two  of  the  most  magnificent,  yet  most  dreadful  objects  of  nature — a  raging  tide  and  an 
insurmountable  precipice — ^toiled  along  their  painful  and  dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by 
the  spray  of  some  giant  billow,  which  threw  itself  liigher  on  the  beach  than  those  that 
l»d  preceded  it.    Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground  perceptibly  upon  them ! 
Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  of  life,  they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black 
rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree.    It  was  yet  distinctly  visible  among  the  breakers,  and 
continued  to  be  so,  until  they  came  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  an  inter- 
vening projection  of  rock  hid  it  firom  their  sight.     Deprived  of  the  view  of  the  beacon 
on  wliich  they  had  relied,  they  now  experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspense. 
Tliey  struggled  forward,  however ;  but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  from  wliich  they 
ought  to  have  seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  longer  visible :  the  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among 
a  thousand  white  breakers,  which,  dasldng  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in 
I»r«>4li<rious  sheets  of  snowy  foam,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  first-rate  man-of-wai',  against 
th<.'  dark  brow  of  the  precipice. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell,     Isabella  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and,  "  God  have 
tnvrvy  u|>on  ug  |"  ^hi^h  her  guide  solemnly  uttered,  was  piteously  echoed  by  Sir  ^Vi'tLur — 

31  y  father!  my  dear  father!"  his  daughter  exclaimed,  clinging  to  him — "and  you 

oo,  wlio  have  lost  your  own  life  in  endeavouring  to  save  ours  !" 

iiat  s  not  worth  the  counting,"  said  the  old  man.     "  I  hae  lived  to  be  weary  o'  life  ; 

er*.»  or  yonder — at  the  back  o'  a  dyke,  in  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave, 

wliat^  si  unities  bow  the  auld  gaberlunzie  dies?" 

yj^^A  man,"  mH  Sir  Arthur,  "  can  you  think  of  nothing  ?— of  no  help  ?— m  make 

you  r-ieli >l»u    •  r  x»n»» 

"^     ^i  ^  ^*"  ^  ^^^  y^^  ^  "^rm — 111' 

^^  "^  ^ch^iawiW  be  soon  equal,"  said  the  l>eggar,  looking  out  upon  the  strife  of  tli^c 

,   .  ^  ^^ifiy  are  mmj  already ;  for  I  hae  nae  land,  and  you  would  give  your  fair  bounds 

'^m-"!'     *  '^y  for  a  sf|uare  yar^  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  for  twal  hours." 

*-*   th^*^  exchanged  tlicse  words,  they  paused  upon  the  highest  ledge  of  roek  to 
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which  they  could  attain ;  for  it  seemed  that  any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  couU 
only  serve  to  anticipate  their  fate.  Here,  then,  they  were  to  await  the  sure  though  slow 
progress  of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the  situation  of  the  martyrs  of  the  eaify 
church,  who,  exposed  by  heathen  t3rrant8  to  be  slain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for  i 
time  to  witness  the  impatience  and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  while  awaitiii| 
the  signal  for  undoing  their  grates,  and  letting  them  loose  upon  the  victims. 

Yet  even  this  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the  powers  of  a  mind  natora&j 
strong  and  courageous,  and  which  rallied  itself  at  this  terrible  juncture.  "  Must  we  yiek 
life,"  she  said,  "  without  a  struggle  ?  Is  there  no  path,  however  dreadful,  by  whidi  wi 
could  climb  the  crag,  or  at  least  attain  some  height  above  the  tide,  where  we  could  remaii 
till  morning,  or  till  help  comes  ?  They  must  be  aware  of  our  situation,  and  will  raise  tb 
country  to  relieve  us.'* 

Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his  daughter's  question,  tamed 
nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eagerly  to  the  old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  in  his  gifl 
Ochiltree  paused — "  I  was  a  bauld  craigsman,"  he  said,  "  ance  in  my  life,  and  mony 
kittywake's  and  lungie's  nest  hac  I  harried  up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks ;  but  it's  lang 
lang  syne,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them  without  a  rope — and  if  I  had  ane,  my  ee-siglif 
and  my  footstep,  and  my  hand- grip,  hae  a'  failed  mony  a  day  sinsyne — And  then,  hm 
could  I  save  i/ou  ?     But  there  was  a  path  here  ance,  though  maybe,  if  we  could  see  it,  j 
would  rather  bide  where  we  are — His  name  be  praised ! "  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  "  there 
ane  coming  down  the  crag  e'en  now  I " — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hilloa'd  out  to  tl 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the  remembrance  of  loo 
circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  his  mind : — "  Ye're  right — ye're  right ! — that  gate- 
that  gate ! — fasten  the  rope  weel  round  Crummie's-horn,  that's  the  muckle  black  stane- 
cast  twa  plies  round  it — that's  it  I — now,  weize  yoursell  a  wee  easel-ward — a  wee  ma 
yet  to  that  ither  stane — we  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug— there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aik-tn 
there — that  will  do  ! — canny  now,  lad — canny  now — tak  tent  and  tak  time — Lord  bless  j 
tak  time — Vera  weel ! — Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bessy's  Apron,  that's  the  muckle  braid  fl 
blue  stane — and  then,  I  think,  wi*  your  help  and  the  tow  thegither,  HI  win  at  ye,  and  tlw 
we'll  be  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy  and  Sir  Arthur." 

The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung  him  down  the  end  of  t 
rope,  which  he  secured  around  Miss  Wardour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  hi 
gown,  to  preserve  her  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  Then,  availing  himself  of  t 
rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end,  he  began  to  ascend  the  face  of  the  crag- 
most  precarious  and  dizzy  undertaking,  which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escap 
placed  him  safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Lovel.  Their  joint  stren^ 
was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they  had  attained.  Lovel  th 
descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  around  whom  he  adjusted  the  rope ;  and  agi 
mounting  to  their  place  of  refuge,  with  the  assistance  of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aid 
Sir  Arthur  himself  could  afford,  he  raised  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  billows. 

The  sense  of  reprieve  from  approaching  and  apparently  inevitable  death,  had  its  us 
effect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  kissed  8 
wept  for  joy,  although  their  escape  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  temp 
tuous  night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  scarce  afforded  footing  for  the  fi 
shivering  beings,  who  now,  like  the  sea- fowl  around  them,  clung  there  in  hopes  of  so 
shelter  from  the  devouring  element  which  raged  beneath.  The  spray  of  the  billa 
which  attained  in  fearful  succession  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  overflowing  the  beach 
which  they  so  lately  stood,  flew  as  high  as  their  place  of  temporary  refuge;  and 
stunning  sound  with  which  they  dashed  against  the  rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  i 
demanded  the  fugitives  in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was  a  sunu 
night,  doubtless ;  yet  the  probability  was  slender,  that  a  frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  'N. 
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Wardour  should  survive  till  morning  the  drenching  of  the  spray ;  and  the  dashing  of  the 
rain,  which  now  burst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  deep  and  heavy  gusts  of  wind, 
added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  circumstances  of  their  situation. 

"  The  lassie ! — the  puir  sweet  lassie  ! "  said  the  old  man  :  "  mony  such  a  night  have 
I  weathered  at  hame  and  abroad,  but,  God  guide  us,  how  can  she  ever  win  through  it ! " 

His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents  to  Lovel ;  for,  with  the  sort 
of  freemasonry  by  which  bold  and  ready  spirits  correspond  in  moments  of  danger,  and 
become  almost  instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  had  established  a  mutual  con- 
fidence.— "  ni  climb  up  the  cliff  again,"  said  Lovel — "  there's  day-light  enough  left  to 
sec  my  footing ;  111  climb  up,  and  call  for  more  assistance." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake  !"  said  Sir  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"Are  ye  mad?"  said  the  mendicant:  "  Francie  o'  Fowlsheugh,  and  he  was  the  best 
craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh  (mair  by  token,  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Dunbuy 
of  Slaines),  wadna  hae  ventured  upon  the  Ilalket-head  craigs  after  sun-down — It's  God's 
graoe,  and  a  great  wonder  besides,  that  ye  are  not  in  the  middle  o'  that  roaring  sea  wi' 
what  ye  hae  done  already — I  didna  think  there  was  the  man  left  alive  would  hae  come 
down  the  craigs  as  ye  did.  I  question  an  I  could  hae  done  it  myseU,  at  this  hour  and  in 
tliis  weather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength — But  to  venture  up  again — it's 
a  mere  and  a  clear  tempting  o'  Providence." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  answered  Lovel ;  "  I  marked  all  the  stations  perfectly  as  I  came 
down,  and  there  is  still  light  enough  left  to  see  them  quite  well — I  am  sure  I  can  do  it 
with  perfect  safety.     Stay  here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady." 

"  Deil  be  in  my  feet  then,"  answered  the  bedesman,  sturdily ;  "  if  ye  gang,  I'll  gang 
too ;  for  between  the  twa  o'  us,  we'll  hae  mair  than  wark  eneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  o'  the 
heugh." 

"  No,  no — stay  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardour — you  see  Sir  Arthur  is  quite 
exhausted." 

"  Stay  yoursell  then,  and  I'll  gae,"  said  the  old  man  ; — "  let  death  spare  the  green  com 
and  take  the  ripe." 

*•  Stay  both  of  you,  I  charge  you,"  said  Isabella,  faintly ;  "  I  am  well,  and  can  spend 
the  ni<rht  very  well  here — I  feel  quite  refreshed."  So  saying,  her  voice  failed  her — she 
sunk  down,  and  would  have  fallen  from  the  crag,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  Lovel 
and  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a  posture  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  beside  her  father, 
who,  exliausted  by  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  sat 
down  on  a  stone  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  leave  them,"  said  Lovel — "  Wliat  is  to  be  done  ? — Ilark  !  hark  ! — 
did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  ?" 

'*  The  skreigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie,"  answered  Ochiltree — "  I  ken  the  skirl  wcel." 

**  No,  by  Heaven  ! "  replied  Lovel,  "  it  was  a  human  voice." 

A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainly  distinguishable  among  the  various 
elemental  noises,  and  the  clang  of  the  sea-mews  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
mendicant  and  Lovel  exerted  their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo,  the  former  waving  Miss 
Wardour's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make  them  conspicuous  from  above. 
Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response 
to  their  own,  leaving  the  unfortunate  sufferers  uncertain  whether,  in  the  darkening 
twilight  and  increasing  storm,  they  had  made  the  persons  who  apparently  were  traversing 
the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  assistance,  sensible  of  the  place  in  which  they 
hid  found  refuge.  At  length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and 
their  courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  within  hearing,  if  not  within 
n-ach,  of  friendly  assistance. 


E  2 


i 


■^■■yxi-rjizx  tijt  gsi^ijjii'. 


Dilate  a 


]  HE  sliout  of  huliuin  voices  from  above  was  soon  augmented,  and  tli 
I   of  toi'clies  mingled   with  tliose   liglits  of  evening  which  sli 
reniained  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  Btorm.     Some  attempt  was  mad 
>  hold  communication  between  tlie  asaistants  above  and  the  suffera 
j*r^  beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their  precarious  ]>lace  of  safety  ;  te 
^^'  the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to  cries  as  inarti 
;  those  of  the  winged  denizcni<  of  the  crag,  which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarme 
by  the  i-citerated  sound  of  human  voicea,  where  they  had  seldom  been  heard. 

On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  nn  anxious  group  had  now  assembled.  Oldbuck  wi 
the  foremost  and  most  earnest,  prciising  forward  with  unwonted  desperation  to  the  ver 
brink  of  the  crag,  and  extending  his  head  (his  hat  and  wig  secure)]  by  a.  handkerchii 
under  lii:;  chin)  over  ttic  dizzy  height,  with  an  air  of  determination  which  made  his  moi 
li morons  assistants  tremble. 

"  llaud  a  cara,  hand  a  care,  Monkbani!) !"  cried  Caxon,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  h 
(mtron,  and  withholding  him  from  danger  as  far  as  liis  strength  permitted — "  God's  sak 
hand  a  eiu^! — Sir  Arthur's  drowned  already,  and  an  ye  fa'  over  the  clengh  too,  tha 
will  be  but  ae  wig  lert  in  the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's." 

"  jMind  the  i>cak  there,"  a'Jed  Muekleboekit,  an  old  fisherman  and  smuggler — "  mii 
the  peak — Stceiiie,  Steenie  Wilks,  bring  up  the  tackle — I'se  warrant  well  Bunc  heii 
them  on  board,  Monkbarns,  wad  ye  but  stand  out  o*  the  gate." 

"I  sec  them," said  Oldbuck — "I  see  them  low  down  on  that  flat  stone — Ililli-billa 
hiUi-ho-a!" 
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**  I  fice  them  mysell  weel  cncugh,"  said  Mucklobackit ;  "  tlioy  arc  sitting  down  yonder 
like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think  ye'll  help  them  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like  an 
auld  skart  before  a  flaw  o'  weather? — Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  mast — Od,  Tse  hae  them 
up  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin  and  brandy  hing  syne — Get  up  the  pickaxe, 
make  a  step  for  the  mast — make  the  chair  fast  with  the  rattlin — haul  taught  and  lK»lay  !" 

The  fishers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  as  half  of  the  country  frllows 
about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  zeal  or  curiosity,  it  was  soon  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  sufficiently  secured.  A  yard  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  along  it, 
and  reeved  through  a  block  at  each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane,  which  aflfordcd  the 
means  of  lowering  an  arm-chair,  well  secured  and  fastened,  down  to  the  flat  shelf  on 
which  the  sufferers  had  roosted.  Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for 
their  deliverance  was  considerably  qualified  when  they  beheld  the  precarious  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  upper  air.  It  swung  about  a  yard  free 
of  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  obeying  each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all 
around  it,  and  depending  upon  the  security  of  a  rope,  which,  in  the  increasing  dju-kness, 
had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible  thread.  Besides  the  hazard  of  committing  a 
human  being  to  the  vacant  atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  means  of  conveyance,  there  was 
the  fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being  dashed,  either  by  the  wind  or  the 
vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rugged  face  of  the  precipice.  But  to  diminish  the 
risk  as  much  as  possible,  the  experienced  seaman  had  let  down  with  the  chair  another 
line,  which,  being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve  by  way  of 
gif,  as  Mucklebackit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  descent  in  some  measure  steady  and 
regular.  Still,  to  commit  one's  self  in  such  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain,  with  a  beetling  precipice  above  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required  that 
courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  Yet  wild  as  the  sounds  and  sights  of  danger 
were,  lx>th  above,  beneath,  and  around,  and  doubtful  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of 
escaping  appeared  to  be.  Level  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sultation, and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had,  at  his  own  imminent  risk, 
a-ct?rtained  tlie  security  of  the  rope,  that  it  would  be  best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  in 
the  chair,  and  trust  to  the  tenderness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned 
up  to  the  top  of  the  crag. 

"  Let  ray  father  go  first,"  exclaimed  Isabella ;  "  for  God's  sake,  my  friends,  place  him 
fir.-t  in  safetv  ! " 

"  It  ciinnot  be.  Miss  Wardour,"  said  Level ; — "  your  lif(i  must  be  first  secured — the 
rope  which  bears  your  weight  may" — 

**  I  will  not  list<ni  to  a  reason  so  selfiv*jh  !" 

"  But  ye  maun  listen  to  it,  my  bonny  lassie,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  for  a'  our  lives  depend 
on  it — besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o'  the  heugh  yonder,  ye  can  gie  them  a  round 
gue^s  o'  what's  ganging  on  in  this  Patmos  o'  ours— and  Sir  Arthur's  far  by  that,  as  I  am 
thinking." 

Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  she  exclaimed,  "  True,  most  true  ;  I  am  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  first  risk — What  shall  I  say  to  our  friends  above?" 

''  Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  not  graze  on  the  f\ice  o'  the  crag,  and  to  let  the 
chair  down  and  draw  it  up  hooly  and  fairly ; — we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready." 

With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  Lovel  bound  Miss  Wardour  with 
his  handkerchief,  neckcloth,  and  the  mendicant's  leathern  belt,  to  the  back  and  arms  of 
the  chair,  ascertaining  accurately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir 
Arthur  quiet.  "  Wliat  are  ye  doing  wi'  my  bairn  ? — what  are  ye  doing  ? — She  shall  not 
lie  5«*pai*;ited  from  me — Isabel,  stay  with  me,  I  command  you  !" 

'•  I>»rds{dve,  Sir  Arthur,  baud  your  tongue,  and  be  thankful  to  God  that  there's  wiser 
folk  than  you  to  manage  this  job,"  cried  the  beggar,  worn  out  by  the  unreasonable 
exclamations  of  the  poor  Baronet. 


"Farewell,  my  father!"  murmured  Isabella — "farewell,  my — my  CrieDdsI"  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  recommended,  abe  gave  the  signal  to  Lovel,  ani 
he  to  those  who  were  above.  She  rose,  while  the  chair  iu  which  she  sate  was  kept  stead] 
by  the  line  which  Lovel  managed  beneatli.  With  a  beating  heart  he  watched  the  Butt* 
of  her  white  dress,  until  tlie  vehicle  was  on  n  level  with  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 


"Canny  now,  lads,  canny  now  !"  exclaimed  old  Mucklebaekit,  who  acted  aa  comtuc 
doi-c ;  "  swerve  the  yard  a.  bit — Now — there !  there  Hlie  sits  side  on  dry  land." 

A  loud  shout  announced  the  succeiisfid  experiment  to  her  fellow -sufferers  bencatl 
who  replied  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  halloo.  Monkbnma,  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy,  atrippe 
his  great-coat  to  wrap  up  the  young  lady,  and  would  have  pulled  off  his  coat  and  wais 
coat  for  the  same  purpose,  hod  ho  not  been  witliliu'ld  by  the  cautious  Cason.  "  Hand 
care  o'  ua !  your  honour  will  be  killed  wi'  the  hoast — ye'll  no  get  out  o'  your  night-ca« 
this  fortnight — and  that  will  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na,  na— there's  the  chariot  down  by ;  h 
twa  o'  the  folk  carry  the  young  Icddy  there." 

"  You're  right,"  said  the  Antiquary,  readju: 
"you're  right,  Cason;  this  is  a  naughty  nigl 
convey  you  to  the  chariot." 

"  Not  for  worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  safe." 

In  a  few  distinct  words,  evincing  how  mucli  her  resolution  had  surmounted  even  th 
mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard,  she  cxplaiued  the  nature  of  the  situation  bencatl 
and  tlie  wishes  of  Lovel  and  (X-hiltrec. 


ing  the  sleeves  and  collar  of  his  cos 
to  swim  in. — Miss  Wardour,  let  m 
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"Right,  right,  that's  right  too — I  should  like  to  see  the  son  of  Sir  Gamelyn  de 
Gnardover  on  dry  land  myself — I  have  a  notion  he  would  sign  the  abjuration  oath,  and 
the  Ragman-roll  to  boot,  and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  be  nothing  better  than  she 
diould  be,  to  get  alongside  my  bottle  of  old  port  that  he  ran  away  from,  and  left  scarce 
b^on.  But  he's  safe  now,  and  here  a'  comes"  (for  the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and 
Sir  Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  without  much  consciousness  on  his  own  part) — "here 
a'  comes — Bowse  away,  my  boys !  canny  wi'  him — a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  is 
hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow — the  whole  barony  of  Knockwinnock  depends  on  three  plies 
of  hemp— re«pice  Jinem^  respice  funem — look  to  your  end — look  to  a  rope's  end. — 
Welcome,  welcome,  my  good  old  friend,  to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm  land 
or  to  dry  land.  A  cord  for  ever  against  fifty  fathom  of  water,  though  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  base  proverb — a  fico  for  the  phrase — better  sus,  per  funem,  than  sus,  per  coliy 

While  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  this  way,  Sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrapped  in  the  close 
embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming  that  authority  which  the  circumstances 
demanded,  ordered  some  of  the  assistants  to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to 
follow  in  a  few  minuter.  She  lingered  on  the  cliff,  holding  an  old  countryman's  arm,  to 
witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose  dangers  she  had  shared. 

"What  have  we  here?"  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once  more  ascended — "what 
patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this  ? "  Then,  as  the  torches  illumed  the  rough 
face  and  grey  hairs  of  old  Ochiltree, — "  Wliat !  is  it  thou  ? — Come,  old  Mocker,  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee — But  who  the  devil  makes  up  your  party  besides  ?" 

"Ane  that's  weel  worth  ony  twa  o'  us,  Monkbarns; — it's  the  young  stranger  lad 
they  ca'  Lovel — and  he's  behaved  this  blessed  night  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on, 
and  was  willing  to  waste  them  a'  rather  than  endanger  ither  folk's.  Ca'  hooly,  sirs,  as 
ye  wad  win  an  auld  man's  blessing ! — ^mind  there's  naebody  below  now  to  baud  the  gy — 
Hae  a  care  o'  the  Cat's-lug  comer — bide  weel  aff  Crummie's-horn  !" 

"  Have  a  care  indeed,"  echoed  Oldbuck.  "  What !  is  it  my  rara  avis — my  black 
swan — my  phoenix  of  companions  in  a  post-chaise  ? — take  care  of  him,  Mucklebackit." 

"  As  muckle  care  as  if  he  were  a  greybeard  o'  brandy ;  and  I  canna  take  mair  if  his 
hair  were  like  John  Harlowe's. — Yo  ho,  my  hearts !  bowse  away  with  liim  !" 

Lovel  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his  precursors.  His  weight 
was  not  suflicient  to  render  his  ascent  steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung 
like  an  agitated  pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks.  But  he 
was  young,  bold,  and  active,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  beggar's  stout  piked  staff, 
which  he  had  retained  by  advice  of  the  proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  the  yet  more  hazai-dous  projecting  cliffs  which  varied  its 
sarface.  Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial  feather,  with  a  motion 
that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and  with  dizziness,  he  retained  his  alertness  of 
exertion  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  safely  grounded  upon  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  temporary  and  giddy  sickness.  As  he  recovered  from  a 
sort  of  half  swoon,  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around.  The  object  which  they  would  most 
willingly  have  sought,  was  already  in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was 
just  discernible  as  she  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She  had 
lingered  tiU  she  saw  the  last  of  their  company  rescued  from  danger,  and  until  she  had 
been  assured  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Mucklebackit,  that  "  the  callant  had  come  off  wi' 
nnbrizzed  banes,  and  tliat  he  was  but  in  a  kind  of  dwam."  But  Lovel  was  not  aware 
that  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate  even  this  degree  of  interest, — which,  though  nothing 
more  than  was  due  to  a  stranger  who  had  assisted  her  in  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he  would 
have  gladly  purchased  by  braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than  he  had  that  evening 
been  exposed  to.  The  beggar  she  had  already  commanded  to  come  to  Knockwinnock 
that  night.     He  made  an  excuse. — "  Then  to-morrow  let  me  see  you." 

The  old  man  promised  to  obey.     Oldbuck  thrust  something  into  his  hand — Ochiltree 
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"  The  chicken -pie !  the  port  I— ou  dear !  brother — there  was  but  a  wheen  banes,  an^ 
scarce  a  drap  o'  the  wine." 

The  Antiquary's  countenance  became  clouded,  though  he  was  too  well  bred  to  giin 
waj,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  to  his  displeased  surprise  at  the  disappearance  o( 
the  viands  on  which  he  had  reckoned  with  absolute  certainty.  But  his  sister  understooc 
these  looks  of  ire.     "  Ou  dear !  Monkbarns,  what's  the  use  of  making  a  wark?" 

"  I  make  no  wark  as  ye  call  it,  woman." 

"  But  wliat's  the  use  o'  looking  sae  glum  and  glunch  about  a  pickle  banes  ? — an  j« 
will  hae  the  truth,  ye  maun  ken  the  minister  came  in,  worthy  man—sair  distressed  h 
was,  nae  doubt,  about  your  precaurious  situation,  as  he  ca'd  it  (for  ye  ken  how  wed  be^ 
gifted  wi'  words),  and  here  he  wad  bide  till  he  could  hear  wi'  certainty  how  the  matte 
was  likely  to  gang  wi'  ye  a' — He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  of  resignation  to  Pro 
vidence's  will,  wortliy  man  !  that  did  he." 

Oldbuck  replied,  catching  the  same  tone,  "  Worthy  man  ! — ^he  cared  not  how  sea 
Monkbarns  had  devolved  on  an  heir  female,  I've  a  notion  ; — and  while  he  was  occupie 
in  this  Christian  oiliee  of  consolation  against  impending  evil,  I  reckon  that  the  chicken 
pie  and  my  good  port  disappeared  ?  " 

"  Dear  brother,  how  can  you  speak  of  sic  frivolities,  when  you  have  had  sic  ft 
escape  from  the  craig  ?  " 

"  Better  than  my  supper  has  had  from  the  minister's  craigf  Grizzie — it's  all  discnssec 
I  suppose?" 

"  Hout,  Monkbarns,  ye  speak  as  if  there  was  nae  mair  meat  in  the  house — wad  ye  not  hav 
had  me  otTer  the  honest  man  some  slight  refreshment  after  his  walk  frae  the  manse?** 

Oldbuck  half- whistled,  half-bummed,  the  end  of  the  old  Scottish  ditty, 

O,  first  they  eatcd  the  white  puddings, 

And  then  they  cated  the  black,  O, 
And  thought  the  gudcman  unto  himsell, 

The  deil  clink  down  wi'  that,  O ! 

His  sister  hastened  to  silence  his  murmurs,  by  proposing  some  of  the  relics  of  the  dinne 
He  spoke  of  another  bottle  of  wine,  but  recommended  in  preference  a  glass  of  brand 
which  was  really  excellent.  As  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  Level  to  indue  the  velv< 
night-cap  and  branched  morning-gown  of  his  host,  Oldbuck,  who  pretended  to  a  litt 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  insisted  on  liis  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  p« 
posed  to  despatch  a  messenger  (the  indefatigable  Caxon)  to  Fairport  early  in  the  morninj 
to  procure  him  a  change  of  clothes. 

This  was  tlie  first  intimation  Miss  Oldbuck  had  received  that  the  young  stranger  wi 
to  be  their  guest  for  the  night  ;  and  such  was  the  surprise  with  which  she  was  struck  I 
a  proposal  so  uncommon,  that,  had  the  superincumbent  weight  of  her  head-dress,  such  i 
we  before  described,  been  less  preponderant,  her  grey  locks  must  have  started  up  on  en< 
and  hurled  it  from  its  position. 

"Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us  !"  exclaimed  the  astounded  maiden. 

"AVliat's  the  matter  now,  Grizel?" 

"  Wad  ye  but  just  speak  a  moment,  Monkbarns  ?" 

"  Speak  ! — what  should  I  speak  about  ?  I  want  to  get  to  my  bed — and  this  i)oor  youE 
fellow — let  a  bed  be  made  ready  for  him  instantly." 

A  bed  ? — The  Lord  preserve  us  ! "  again  ejaculated  Grizel. 

Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ? — are  there  not  beds  and  rooms  enough  in  the  house 
— was  it  not  an  ancient  hospiliitm,  in  which  I  am  warranted  to  say,  beds  were  night! 
made  down  for  a  score  of  pilgrims?" 

"  O  dear,  Monkbarns  !  wha  kens  what  they  might  do  lang  syne  ? — but  in  our  time- 
beds — ay,  trotli,  tliere's  beds  enow  sic  as  they  are^ — ^and  rooms  enow  too— but  ye  k€ 
yoursell  the  beds  haena  been  sleepit  in.  Lord  kens  the  time,  nor  the  rooms  aired. — If  I  hs 
kenn'd,  Mary  and  me  might  hae  gane  down  to  the  manse — ^Miss  Beekie  is  aye  fond  to  m 
us — (and  sac  is  the  minister,  brotlier)— But  now,  gude  save  us  !" 
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« 


Is  there  not  the  Green  Room,  GrizeP" 

Troth  is  there,  and  it  is  in  decent  order  too,  though  naebody  has  sleepit  there  since 
Dr.  Heavysteme,  and" 

"And  what?" 

"  And  what !  I  am  sure  ye  ken  yoursell  what  a  night  he  had — ^ye  wadna  expose  the 
young  gentleman  to  the  likeo'  that,  wad  ye  ?" 

Lovel  interfered  upon  hearing  this  altercation,  and  protested  he  would  far  rather  walk 
home  than  put  them  to  the  least  inconvenience— that  the  exercise  would  be  of  service  to 
him — that  he  knew  the  road  perfectly,  by  night  or  day,  to  Fairport — that  the  storm  was 
abating,  and  so  forth  ; — adding  all  that  civility  could  suggest  as  an  excuse  for  escaping 
from  a  hospitality  which  seemed  more  inconvenient  to  his  host  than  he  could  possibly 
have  anticipated.  But  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the 
windows,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  preceding  fatigues  of  the  evening,  must  have  pro- 
hibited Oldbuck,  even  had  he  entertained  less  regard  for  his  young  friend  than  he  really 
felt,  from  permitting  him  to  depart.  Besides,  he  was  piqued  in  honour  to  show  that  he 
himself  was  not  governed  by  womankind — "  Sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down,  man," 
he  reiterated  ; — "  an  ye  part  so,  I  would  I  might  never  draw  a  cork  again,  and  here  comes 
out  one  from  a  prime  bottle  of— strong  ale— right  anno  domini — none  of  your  Wassia 
Quassia  decoctions,  but  brewed  of  Monkbainis  barley — John  of  the  Girnel  never  drew  a 
better  flagon  to  entertain  a  wandering  minstrel,  or  palmer,  with  the  freshest  news  from 
Palestine. — And  to  remove  from  your  mind  the  slightest  wish  to  depart,  know,  that  if 
you  do  so,  your  character  as  a  gallant  knight  is  gone  for  ever.  Why,  'tis  an  adventure, 
man,  to  sleep  in  the  Green  Room  at  Monkbarns. — Sister,  pray  see  it  got  ready — And, 
although  the  bold  adventurer,  Heavysterne,  dree'd  pain  and  dolour  in  that  charmed 
apartment,  it  is  no  reason  why  a  gallant  knight  like  you,  nearly  twice  as  tall,  and  not  half 
so  heavy,  should  not  encounter  and  break  the  spell." 

"  What !  a  haunted  apartment,  I  suppose  ? " 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure— every  mansion  in  this  country  of  the  slightest  antiquity  has 
its  ghosts  and  its  haunted  chamber,  and  you  must  not  suppose  us  worse  off  than  our 
neighbours.  They  arc  going,  indeed,  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  I  have  seen  the  day,  when 
if  you  had  doubted  the  reality  of  a  gliost  in  an  old  manor-house,  you  ran  the  risk  of  being 
made  a  ghost  yourself,  as  Hamlet  says. — Yes,  if  you  had  challenged  the  existence  of  Red- 
cowl  in  the  Castle  of  Glenstirj^m,  old  Sir  Peter  Pcpperbrand  would  have  had  ye  out 
to  his  court-yard,  made  you  betake  yourself  to  your  weapon,  and  if  your  trick  of  fence 
were  not  the  better,  would  have  sticked  you  like  a  paddock,  on  his  own  baronial  midden- 
stead.  I  once  narrowly  escaped  such  an  affray — but  I  humbled  myself,  and  apologised  to 
Redcowl  ;  for,  even  in  my  younger  days,  I  was  no  friend  to  the  monomachia,  or  duel, 
and  would  rather  walk  with  Sir  Priest  than  with  Sir  Knight — I  care  not  who  knows  so 
much  of  my  valour.  Thank  God,  I  am  old  now,  and  can  indulge  my  irritabilities 
without  the  necessity  of  supporting  them  by  cold  steel." 

Here  ^Lss  Oldbuck  re-entered,  with  a  singularly  sage  expression  of  countenance. — 
"  Mr.  Lovel's  bed's  ready,  brother — clean  sheets — weel  aired — a  spunk  of  fire  in  the 
chimney — I  am  sure,  IVIr.  Lovel"  (addressing  him),  "  it's  no  for  the  trouble — and  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  good  night's  rest — But" 

"  You  are  resolved,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  to  do  what  you  can  to  prevent  it." 

*'\Me  ? — I  am  sure  I  have  said  naething,  Monkbarns." 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Lovel,  "  allow  me  to  ask  you  the  meaning  of  your  obliging 
anxiety  on  my  account." 

"  Ou,  Monkbarns  does  not  like  to  hear  of  it — but  he  kens  liimsell  that  the  room  has  an 
ill  name.  It's  weel  minded  that  it  was  there  auld  Rab  Tull  the  town-clerk  was  sleeping 
when  he  had  that  marvellous  communication  about  the  grand  law-plea  between  us  and  the 
feuars  at  the  Mussel-craig— It  had  cost  a  hantle  siller,  Mr.  Lovel ;  for  law-pleas  were  no 
carried  on  without   silLn*  lang  syne  mair  than  they  are  now — and  the  ]Moukbaiii5  of  that 
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(lay — our  gudesire,  Mr.  Level,  as  I  said  before — was  like  to  be  waured  afore  the  Session 
for  want  of  a  paper — Monkbarns  there  kens  weel  what  paper  it  was,  but  I'se  warrant  hel 
no  help  me  out  wi'  my  tale — but  it  was  a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  wi 
were  to  be  waured  for  want  o't.  Aw  eel,  the  cause  was  to  come  on  before  the  fifteen — ii 
presence,  as  they  ca't — and  auld  Rab  Tull,  the  town-clerk,  he  cam  ower  to  make  a  las 
search  for  the  paper  that  was  wanting,  before  our  gudesire  gaed  into  Edinburgh  to  lool 
after  his  plea — so  there  was  little  time  to  come  and  gang  on.  He  was  but  a  doited  snufl^ 
body,  Rab,  as  I've  heard — but  then  he  was  the  town- clerk  of  Fairport,  and  the  Monk 
barns  heritors  aye  employed  him  on  account  of  their  connexion  wi'  the  burgh,  ye  ken." 

"  Sister  Grizel,  this  is  abominable,"  interrupted  Oldbuck  ;  "  I  vow  to  Heaven  ye  migH 
have  raised  the  ghosts  of  every  abbot  of  Trotcosey,  since  the  days  of  Waldimir,  in  tin 
time  you  have  been  detailing  the  introduction  to  this  single  spectre. — Learn  to  be  succine 
in  your  narrative — Lnitatc  the  concise  style  of  old  Aubrey,  an  experienced  ghost-seei 
who  entered  his  memoranda  on  these  subjects  in  a  terse  business-like  manner  ;  exempt 
gratia — *  At  Cirencester,  5th  March,  1670,  was  an  apparition. — Being  demanded  whethe 
good  spirit  or  bad,  made  no  answer,  but  instantly  disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume 
and  a  melodious  twang.' — Vide  his  Miscellanies,  p.  eighteen,  as  well  as  I  can  remembei 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  page." 

"  O,  Monkbarns,  man  !  do  ye  think  everybody  is  as  book-learned  as  yoursell  ? — Ba 
ye  like  to  gar  folk  look  like  fools — ye  can  do  that  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  minister  hi 
very  sell." 

"  Nature  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  Grizel,  in  both  these  instances,  and  in  anothe 
which  shall  be  nameless ; — but  take  a  glass  of  ale,  Grizel,  and  proceed  with  your  storj 
for  it  waxes  late." 

"  Jenny's  just  warming  your  bed,  Monkbarns,  and  ye  maun  e'en  wait  till  she's  done.— 
Weel,  I  was  at  the  search  that  our  gudesire,  Monkbarns  that  then  was,  made  wi'  aul 
Rab  Tull's  assistance  ; — but  ne'er-be-licket  could  they  find  that  was  to  their  purpose 
And  sae,  after  they  had  touzled  out  mony  a  leather  poke-full  o'  papers,  the  town-cleri 
had  his  drap  punch  at  e'en  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  his  throat — we  never  were  glass 
breakers  in  this  house,  Mr.  Level,  but  the  body  had  got  sic  a  trick  of  sippling  and  tipplioj 
wi'  the  bailies  and  deacons  when  they  met  (which  was  amaist  ilka  night)  concerning  th 
conmion  gudc  o'  the  burgh,  that  he  couldna  weel  sleep  without  it — But  his  punch  he  gi 
and  to  bed  he  gaed  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  gat  a  fearfu'  wakening  ! — he  wa 
never  just  himsell  after  it,  and  he  was  strucken  wi'  the  dead  palsy  that  very  day  foD 
years.  He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the  curtains  o'  his  bed  fissil,  and  out  h 
lookit,  fancying,  puir  man,  it  might  hae  been  the  cat — But  he  saw — God  hae  a  care  < 
us  !  it  gars  my  flesh  aye  creep,  though  I  hae  tauld  the  story  twenty  times— he  saw 
weel-fa'ard  auld  gentleman  standing  by  his  bedside,  in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer-fashione 
dress,  wi'  mony  a  button  and  band-string  about  it,  and  that  part  o'  his  garments  which  i 
does  not  become  a  leddy  to  particulareeze,  was  baith  side  and  wide,  and  as  mony  plies  o' 
as  of  ony  Hamburgh  skipper's — He  had  a  beard  too,  and  whiskers  turned  upwards  on  hi 
upper-lip,  as  lang  as  baudrons' — and  mony  mair  particulars  there  were  that  Rab  Tul 
tauld  o',  but  they  are  forgotten  now — it's  an  auld  story.  Aw  eel,  Rab  was  a  just-livinj 
man  for  a  country  writer — and  he  was  less  fear'd  than  maybe  might  just  hae  beei 
expected  ;  and  he  asked  in  the  name  o'  goodness  what  the  apparition  wanted — and  th 
spirit  answered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Then  Rab  said  he  tried  him  wi'  Erse,  for  h 
cam  in  his  youth  frae  the  braes  of  Glenlivat — but  it  wadna  do.  Aweel,  in  this  strait,  h* 
bethought  him  of  the  twa  or  three  words  o'  Latin,  that  he  used  in  making  out  the  town' 
deeds,  and  he  had'nae  sooner  tried  the  spirit  wi'  that,  than  out  cam  sic  a  blatter  o'  Ladi 
about  his  lugs,  that  poor  Rab  Tull,  wha  was  nae  great  scholar,  was  clean  overwhelmed 
Od,  but  he  was  a  bauld  body,  and  he  minded  the  Latin  name  for  the  deed  that  he  wa 
wanting.  It  was  something  about  a  cart,  I  fancy,  for  the  ghaist  cried  aye,  Carter 
carter " 
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Carta y  you  transformer  of  languages !"  cried  Oldbuck  ; — "  if  my  ancestor  had  learned 
no  other  language  in  the  other  world,  at  least  he  would  not  forget  the  Latinity  for  which 
he  was  so  famous  while  in  this." 

"  Weel,  wed,  caHa  be  it  then,  but  they  ca'd  it  carter  that  tell'd  me  the  story.  It  cried 
aye  carta^  if  sae  be  tliat  it  was  carta,  and  made  a  sign  to  Rab  to  follow  it.  Rab  Tull 
keepit  a  highland  heart,  and  bang*d  out  o'  bed,  and  till  some  of  his  readiest  claes — and  he 
did  follow  the  thing  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  to  the  place  we  ca'  the  high  dow-cot — 
(a  sort  of  a  litde  tower  in  the  corner  of  the  auld  house,  where  there  was  a  rickle  o'  useless 
boxes  and  trunks) — and  there  the  ghaist  gae  Rab  a  kick  wi'  the  tae  foot,  and  a  kick  wi' 
the  tother,  to  that  very  auld  east-country  tabernacle  of  a  cabinet  that  my  brother  has 
standing  beside  his  library  table,  and  then  disappeared  like  a  fuff  o'  tobacco,  leaving  Rab 
in  a  very  pitiful  condition." 

**Tenues  secessit  in  awro*,"  quoth  Oldbuck.  "Marry,  sir,  7nansit  odor — But,  sure 
enough,  the  deed  was  there  found  in  a  drawer  of  this  forgotten  repository,  which  contained 
many  other  curious  old  papers,  now  properly  labelled  and  arranged,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  belonged  to  my  ancestor,  the  first  possessor  of  Monkbams.  The  deed,  thus  strangely 
recovered,  was  the  original  Charter  of  Erection  of  the  Abbey,  Abbey  Lands,  and  so 
forth,  of  Trotcoscy,  comprehending  Monkbams  and  others,  into  a  Lordship  of  Regality  in 
favour  of  the  first  Earl  of  Glengibber,  a  favourite  of  James  the  Sixth.  It  is  subscribed 
by  the  King  at  Westminster,  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twelve — thirteen.     It's  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  witnesses'  names." 

**  I  would  rather,"  said  Lovel,  with  awakened  curiosity,  "  I  would  rather  hear  your 
opinion  of  the  way  in  which  the  deed  was  discovered." 

"  Why,  if  I  wanted  a  patron  for  my  legend,  I  could  find  no  less  a  one  than  Saint 
Augostine,  who  tells  the  story  of  a  deceased  person  appearing  to  his  son,  when  sued  for  a 
debt  which  had  been  paid,  and  directing  him  where  to  find  the  discharge.*     But  I  rather 

*  The  legend  of  Mrs.  Grizel  Oldbuck  was  partly  taken  fh>m  an  extraordinary  story  whjch  happened  about  seventy  years 

iBwe,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  so  peculiar  in  its  circumstances  that  it  merits  being  mentioned  in  this  place.    Mr.  R d 

of  Bowland,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  vale  of  Gala,  was  prosecuted  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  the  accumulated 
arreart  of  teind  (or  tithe)  for  which  he  was  said  to  be  indebted  to  a  noble  family,  the  titulars  (lay  impropriators  of  the  tithes). 

Mr.  R d  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  father  had,  by  a  form  of  process  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 

I^urrhased  these  lands  from  the  titular,  and  therefore  that  the  present  prosecution  was  groundless.  ]3ut  after  an  industrious 
tt<arch  among  his  father's  papers,  an  investigation  of  the  public  records,  and  a  careful  inquiry  among  all  persons  who  had 
transacted  law  business  for  his  father,  no  evidence  could  be  recovered  to  support  his  defence.  The  period  was  now  near  at  hand 
Then  he  conceived  the  loss  of  his  lawsuit  to  be  inevitable,  and  he  had  formed  his  determination  to  ride  to  Edinburgh  next  day. 
iTid  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  in  the  way  of  compromise.  He  went  to  bed  with  this  resolution,  and  with  all  the  circum- 
sunccs  of  the  case  floating  upon  his  mind,  had  a  dream  to  the  following  purpose. — His  father,  who  had  been  many  years  dead, 
apjieared  to  him,  he  thought,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  disturbed  in  his  mind.     In  dreams  men  arc  not  surprised  at  such 

appantionji.     Mr.  R d  thought  that  he  informed  his  father  of  the  cause  of  his  distress,  adding  that  the  paj-nient  of  a 

C'Duderable  sum  of  money  was  the  more  unpleasant  to  him,  because  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  tliat  it  was  not  due,  though 
be  was  unable  to  recover  any  evidence  in  support  of  his  belief.  "  You  are  right,  my  .son,"  replied  tlie  paternal  shade;  *'  I  did 
scriuire  right  to  these  tiends,  for  payment  of  which  you  are  now  prosecuted.     The  papers  relating  to  the  transaction  arc  in  the 

hands  of  Mr. ,  a  writer,  (or  attorney,)  who  is  now  retired  from  professional  busines.i,  and  resides  at  Inveresk,  near 

Edinburgh.     He  was  a  person  whom  I  employed  on  that  occasion  for  a  particular  reason,  but  who  never  on  any  other  occasion 

transacted  btisiness  on  my  account.     It  is  very  possible,"  pursued  the  vision,  "that  Mr. may  have  forgotten  a  matter 

irliich  i»  now  of  a  rery  old  date ;  but  you  may  call  it  to  his  recollection  by  this  token,  that  when  I  came  to  pay  his  account,  there 
wa«  difficulty  in  getting  change  for  a  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  and  that  we  were  forced  to  drink  out  the  balance  at  a  tavern." 

Mr.  R d  awakened  in  the  morning  with  all  the  words  of  the  vision  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  thought  it  worth 

whiie  to  ride  acros*  the  country-  to  Inveresk,  instead  of  going  straight  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  there,  he  waited  on  the 
gentleman  mentioned  in  the  dream,  a  verj'  old  man ;  without  saying  anything  of  the  vision,  he  inquired  whether  he  remem- 
hervd  having  conducted  such  a  matter  for  his  deceased  father.  The  old  gentleman  could  not  at  first  bring  the  circumstance 
Vf  his  recollection,  but  on  mention  of  the  Portugal  piece  of  gold,  the  whole  returned  upon  his  memory;  he  made  an  immediate 

search  for  the  papers,  and  recovered  them, — so  that  Mr.  R d  carried  to  Edinburgh  the  documents  necessary  to  gain 

the  cauMJ  which  he  wm  on  the  verge  of  losing. 

The  author  haft  often  heard  this  story  told  by  persons  who  had  the  best  access  to  know  the  facts,  who  were  not  likely  thcm- 
atWtn  to  be  deceived,  and  were  certainly  incapable  of  deception.  He  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  give  it  credit,  however 
extraordinary  the  circumstances  may  appear.  The  circumstantial  character  of  the  information  given  in  the  dream  takes  it  out 
of  the  gtneral  class  of  impressions  of  the  kind  which  are  occasioned  by  the  fortuitous  coincidence  of  actual  events  with  our 
«k-eping  thoughts.     On  the  other  hand,  few  will  suppose  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  suspendc<l,  and  a  sjtecial  communication 

fr-jm  the  dead  to  the  living  permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Mr.  R d  a  certain  number  of  hundred  pounds.     Tho 

autht>r's  the*»ry  is.  that  the  dream  was  only  the  recapitulation  of  information  which  Mr.  R d  had  really  received  from 

hji  father  while  in  life,  but  which  at  first  he  merely  recalled  as  a  general  impression  that  the  claim  was  settled.  It  in  not 
ui>c*»mmon  for  persons  to  recover,  during  sleep,  the  thread  of  ideas  which  they  have  lost  during  their  waking  hours. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  remarkable  circumstance  was  attended  witli  bad  conhcquences  to  Mr.  R d ;  wh(»sc'  health 

and  >.pirits  were  afterwards  impaired  by  the  attention  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  pay  to  the  visions  of  the  night. 
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opine  with  Lord  Bncon,  who  sayA  timt  iraagin&tion  is  much  akin  to  miracle-working 
faith.  There  was  always  some  idle  story  of  the  room  being  haunted  by  the  spirit  ot 
Aldobrand  Oldenbuclt,  my  great -great-great-grandfather — it's  a  shame  to  the  Englii^h 
language  that  we  have  not  a  less  clumsy  way  of  expreaaiug  a  relationship  of  which  we  have 
occasion  to  think  and  speak  so  frequently.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  wore  his  notioDsI 
drop's,  of  which  tradition  tiad  preserved  on  accurate  description  ;  and  indeed  there  is  ■ 
print  of  him,  supposed  to  be  by  Reginald  Elstracke,  pulling  the  press  with  his  own  hand, 
as  it  works  off  the  eheets  of  his  scarce  edition  of  the  Augebnig  ConfessioD.  He  was  ■ 
chemist,  as  well  as  a  good  meclianic,  and  either  of  these  qualities  in  this  country  was  si 
that  time  sufficient  to  constitute  a  white  witch  at  least.  This  superstitiotiB  old  writei 
had  heard  all  this,  and  probably  believed  it,  and  in  his  sleep  the  image  and  idea  of  mj 
ancestor  recalled  tliut  of  his  cabinet,  wliiuh,  with  the  grateful  attention  to  antiquities  ani 
the  memory  of  our  ancestors  not  unusually  met  with,  had  been  pushed  into  the  pigeon 
house  to  be  out  of  the  way — Add  a  quantum  suffirit  of  exaggeration,  and  you  have  a  kej 
to  the  whole  mystery." 

"  O  brotber  !  brother !  But  Dr.  Heavysterne,  brother — whose  sleep  was  so  sore  broken 
that  he  declared  he  wadna  pass  another  night  in  the  Green  Room  to  get  sll  Monkbttma 
so  that  Mary  and  I  were  forced  to  yield  our" 

"  Why,  Grizel,  the  doctor  is  a  good,  honest,  pudding-headed  German,  of  much  meri 
in  his  own  way,  but  fond  of  the  mystical,  like  many  of  his  countrymen.  Tou  and  he  htul  i 
traffic  tlie  whole  evening,  in  which  you  received  tides  of  Mesmer,  Shropfer,  Cagliostro,  am 
other  modem  pretenders  to  the  mystery  of  raising  spirits,  discovering  liidden  treasure,  ani 
so  forth,  in  exchange  for  your  legends  of  tlie  green  bedchamber  ; — and  considering  tha 
tlic  Illuslrisiimits  ate  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Scotch  collops  to  supper,  smoked  six  pipe? 
and  drank  ale  and  brandy  in  proportion,  I  am  not  surprised  at  bis  having  a  fit  of  tb 
night-mare.  But  everything  is  now  ready.  Permit  me  to  light  you  to  jour  apartment 
Mr,  Lovel — I  am  sure  you  have  need  of  rest — and  I  trust  my  ancestor  is  too  sensible  o 
the  duties  of  liospilality  to  interfere  with  the  repose  wliicli  you  have  so  well  merited  Ip 
your  manly  and  gallant  beliaviour." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  took  up  a  bedroom  candlestick  of  massive  silver  and  antiqu- 
form,  which,  he  observed,  was  wrouglit  out  of  the  silver  found  in  the  miues  of  the  Har 
mountains,  and  bad  been  the  jiroperty  of  the  very  personage  who  bad  supplied  them  wit! 
n  subject  for  conversation.  And  having  so  said,  lie  led  the  way  through  many  a  dusk] 
and  winding  paiisage,  now  ascending,  and  anon  dl'.<w^nding  agtuii,  until  hfi  came  to  tht 
apartment  destined  for  his  young  guest. 


©lusptjr  ttt  €mt% 


'6t^l'Af4^^F'^  they  readied  the  Green  Room,  as  it  wjis  cn\\c<\,  Oldbuck  placed  the 
■"^'Ti©  candle  on  the  toilet-table,  before  a  huge  mirror  with  a  black  japaimetl 
J'^frame,  surrounded  by  dressing-boxes  of  the  same,  and  looked  around  him 
JTi'd  with  something  of  a  disturbed  expression  of  countenance.  "  I  am  seldom 
f^^i'lin  this  apartment,"  he  said,  "  and  never  without  yielding  to  a  melancholy 
»U^»  feeling — not,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  childish  nonsense  that  Grizel 
wa~  ti.'iting  you,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  an  early  and  unhappy  attachment.  It  is 
at  such  moments  as  these,  Mr,  Lovel,  that  we  feel  the  changes  of  time.  Tlic  same  objects 
arc  before  us— those  inanimate  tilings  which  we  have  gazed  on  in  wayward  infancy  and 
impetuous  youth,  in  ansious  and  scheming  manhood — they  are  pennanent  and  tlie  same; 
but  when  we  look  upon  them  in  cold  unfeeling  old  age,  can  we,  changed  in  our  temper, 
our  pursuits,  our  feelings — changed  in  our  form,  our  limbs,  and  our  strength, — can  we 
be  ourselves  called  the  .''amc  ?  or  do  we  not  ralher  look  back  with  a  sort  of  wonder  upon 
our  former  selves,  as  beings  separate  and  distinct  from  what  we  now  are  ?  The  jihilosoplier 
who  appealed  from  Pliilip  inflamed  with  wine  to  Philip  in  his  hours  of  sobriety,  did  not 
chofise  a  judge  so  different,  as  if  he  iiad  a|)pealed  from  Philip  in  his  youth  to  Philip  in 
his  old  age.  I  carinot  but  be  touched  with  the  feeling  so  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem 
which  I  hare  heard  repeated:* 

Hj  titnt  i>  iOlj  itirre.l. 
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Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay; 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  time  takes  away« 

Than  what  he  leaves  behind. 

Well,  time  cures  eveiy  wound,  and  though  the  scar  may  remain  and  occasionalljr  ache, 
yet  the  earliest  agony  of  its  recent  infliction  is  felt  no  more." — So  saying,  he  shook 
Lovel  cordially  by  the  hand,  wished  him  good-night,  and  took  his  leave. 

Step  after  step  Lovel  could  trace  his  host's  retreat  along  the  various  passages,  and  each 
door  which  he  closed  behind  him  fell  with  a  sound  more  distant  and  dead.  The  guest, 
thus  separated  from  the  living  world,  took  up  the  candle  and  surveyed  the  apartment. 

The  fire  blazed  cheerfully.  Mrs.  Grizel's  attention  had  left  some  fresh  wood,  should 
he  choose  to  continue  it,  and  the  apartment  had  a  comfortable,  though  not  a  lively 
appearance.  It  was  hung  with  tapestry,  which  the  looms  of  Arras  had  produced  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  learned  typographer,  so  often  mentioned,  had  brought 
with  him  as  a  sample  of  the  arts  of  the  Continent.  The  subject  was  a  hunting-piece ; 
and  as  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  forest-trees,  branching  over  the  tapestry,  formed  the 
predominant  colour,  the  apartment  had  thence  acquired  its  name  of  the  Green  Chamber. 
Grim  figures,  in  the  old  Flemish  dress,  with  slashed  doublets  covered  with  ribbanda, 
short  cloaks,  and  trunk -hose,  were  engaged  in  holding  grey-hounds  or  stag-hounds  in 
the  leash,  or  cheering  them  upon  the  objects  of  their  game.  Others,  with  boar-spearsy 
swords,  and  old-fashioned  guns,  were  attacking  stags  or  boars  whom  they  had  brought 
to  bay.  The  branches  of  the  woven  forest  were  crowded  with  fowls  of  various  kinda^ 
each  depicted  with  its  proper  plumage.  It  seemed  as  if  the  prolific  and  rich  invention 
of  old  Chaucer  had  animated  the  Flemish  artist  with  its  profusion,  and  Oldbuck  had 
accordingly  caused  the  following  verses,  from  that  ancient  and  excellent  poet,  to  be 
embroidered  in  Gothic  letters,  on  a  sort  of  border  which  he  had  added  to  the  tapestry: — 

Lo!  here  be  oakis  grctc.  streight  as  a  lime, 

Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  fVesh  of  line, 
Be'tli  newly  sprung — at  eight  foot  or  nine. 

Everich  tree  well  from  liis  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  broad  laden  with  leaves  new, 

That  sprongen  out  against  the  sonne  shecne. 

Some  golden  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green. 

And  in  another  canton  was  the  following  similar  legend : — 

And  many  an  hart,  and  many  an  hind, 
Was  both  before  me  and  behind. 
Of  fawns,  sownders,  bucks,  and  docs, 
Was  full  the  wood,  and  many  rocs, 
And  many  squirrcUs  that  ysate 
High  on  the  trees,  and  nuts  ate. 

The  bed  was  of  a  dark  and  faded  green,  wrought  to  correspond  with  the  tapestry,  but 
by  a  more  modern  and  less  skilful  hand.  The  large  and  heavy  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  with 
black  ebony  backs,  were  embroidered  after  the  same  pattern,  and  a  lofty  mirror,  over  the 
antique  chimney-piece,  corresponded  in  its  mounting  with  that  on  the  old-fashioned 
toilet. 

"  I  have  heard,"  muttered  Lovel,  as  he  took  a  cursory  view  of  the  room  and  its 
furniture,  "  that  ghosts  often  chose  the  l)est  room  in  the  mansion  to  which  they  attached 
themselves;  and  I  cannot  disapprove  of  the  taste  of  the  disembodied  printer  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession."  But  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  stories 
which  had  been  told  him  of-  an  apartment  with  which  they  seemed  so  singtdarly  to 
correspond,  that  he  almost  regretted  the  absence  of  those  agitated  feelings,  half  fear  half 
curiosity,  which  sympathize  with  the  old  legends  of  awe  and  wonder,  from  which  the 
anxious  reality  of  his  own  hopeless  passion  at  present  detached  him.  For  he  now  only 
felt  emotions  like  tliose  expressed  in  the  lines,  — 
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Ah!  cruel  nuud,  how  hast  thou  changed 

The  temper  of  my  mind! 
My  heart  by  thee  firom  all  estranged, 

Becomes  like  thee  unkind. 

He  endeavoured  to  conjure  up  something  like  the  feelings  which  would,  at  another 
time,  have  been  congenial  to  his  situation,  but  his  heart  had  no  room  for  these  vagaries  of 
imagination.  The  recollection  of  Miss  Wardour,  determined  not  to  acknowledge  him  when 
compelled  to  endure  his  society,  and  evincing  her  purpose  to  escape  from  it,  would  have 
alone  occupied  his  imagination  exclusively.  But  with  this  were  united  recollections  more 
agitating  if  less  painful, — ^her  hair-breadth  escape — the  fortunate  assistance  which  he  had 
been  able  to  render  her — Tet  what  was  his  requital  ?  She  left  the  cliff  while  his  fate 
was  jet  doubtful — while  it  was  uncertain  whether  her  preserver  had  not  lost  the  life 
which  he  had  exposed  for  her  so  freely.  Surely  gratitude,  at  least,  called  for  some  little 
interest  in  his  fate — But  no — she  could  not  be  selfish  or  unjust — it  was  no  part  of  her 
nature.  She  only  desired  to  shut  die  door  against  hope,  and,  even  in  compassion  to  him, 
to  extinguish  a  passion  which  she  could  never  return. 

But  this  lover-like  mode  of  reasoning  was  not  likely  to  reconcile  him  to  his  fate,  since 
the  more  amiable  his  imagination  presented  Miss  Wardour,  the  more  inconsolable  he  felt 
he  should  be  rendered  by  the  extinction  of  his  hopes.  He  was,  indeed,  conscious  of 
poeseaaing  the  power  of  removing  her  prejudices  on  some  points ;  but,  even  in  extremity, 
he  determined  to  keep  the  original  determination  which  he  had  formed,  of  ascertaining 
that  she  desired  an  explanation,  ere  he  intruded  one  upon  her.  And,  turn  the  matter 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  regard  his  suit  as  desperate.  There  was  something  of  embar- 
rassment as  well  as  of  grave  surprise  in  her  look  when  Oldbuck  presented  him — and, 
perhaps,  upon  second  thoughts,  the  one  was  assumed  to  cover  the  other.  He  would  not 
relinquish  a  pursuit  which  had  already  cost  him  such  pains.  Plans,  suiting  the  romantic 
temper  of  the  brain  that  entertained  them,  chased  each  other  through  his  head,  thick  and 
irregular  as  the  motes  of  the  sun-beam,  and,  long  after  he  had  laid  himself  to  rest, 
eontinued  to  prevent  the  repose  which  he  greatly  needed.  Then,  wearied  by  the 
uncertainty  and  diflficulties  with  which  each  sch€tae  appeared  to  be  attended,  he  bent  up 
his  mind  to  the  strong  effort  of  shaking  off  his  love,  "like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's 
mane,"  and  resuming  those  studies  and  that  career  of  life  which  his  unrequited  affection 
had  ?o  long  and  so  fruitlessly  interrupted.  In  this  last  resolution  he  endeavoured  to 
fortify  himself  by  every  argument  which  pride,  as  well  as  reason,  could  suggest.  "  She 
ghall  not  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that,  presuming  on  an  accidental  service  to  her  or  to  her 
father,  I  am  desirous  to  intrude  myself  upon  that  notice,  to  which,  personally,  she 
considered  me  as  having  no  title.  I  will  see  her  no  more.  I  will  return  to  the  land 
which,  if  it  affords  none  fairer,  has  at  least  many  as  fair,  and  less  haughty  than  Miss 
Wardour.  To-morrow  I  will  bid  adieu  to  these  northern  shores,  and  to  her  who  is  as 
cold  and  relentless  as  her  climate."  When  he  had  for  some  time  broo<ied  over  this  sturdy 
resolution,  exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way,  and,  despite  of  wrath,  doubt,  and 
anxiety,  he  sunk  into  slumber. 

It  is  seldom  that  sleep,  after  such  violent  agitation,  is  either  sound  or  refreshing. 
Lovel's  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand  baseless  and  confused  visions.  He  was  a  bird — he 
was  a  fish— or  he  flew  like  the  one,  and  swam  like  the  other, — qualities  which  would 
have  been  very  essential  to  his  safety  a  few  hours  before.  Then  Miss  Wardour  wjis  a 
syren,  or  a  bird  of  Paradise  ;  her  father  a  triton,  or  a  sea-gull ;  and  Oldbuck  alternately 
a  porpoise  and  a  cormorant.  These  agreeable  imaginations  were  varied  by  all  the  usuid 
vagaries  of  a  feverish  dream ; — the  air  refused  to  bear  the  visionary,  the  water  seemed 
to  bum  him — the  rocks  felt  like  down-pillows  as  he  was  dashed  against  them — whatever 
he  undertook,  failed  in  some  strange  and  unexpected  manner — and  wliatever  attracted 
his  attention,  underwent,  as  he  attempted  to  investigate  it,  some  wild  and  wonderful 
metamorphosis,  while  his  mind  continued  all  the  while  in  some  degree  conscious  of  the 
delu.^ion,  from  which  it  in  vain  struggled  to  free  itself  by  awaking ;— feverish  symptoms 
vou.  ri.  ^ 
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all,  with  wliich  those  who  are  haunted  bj  the  night-hag  whom  the  learned  call  Ephialtes, 
are  but  too  well  acquainted.  At  length  these  crude  phantasmata  arranged  themselves 
into  something  more  regular,  if  indeed  the  imagination  of  Lovel,  after  he  awoke  (for  it 
was  by  no  means  the  faculty  in  which  his  mind  was  least  rich),  did  not  gradually, 
insensibly,  and  unintentionally,  arrange  in  better  order  the  scene,  of  which  his  sleep 
presented,  it  may  be,  a  less  distinct  outline.  Or  it  is  possible  that  his  feverish  agitation 
may  have  assisted  him  in  forming  the  vision. 

Leaving  this  discussion  to  the  learned,  we  will  say,  that  after  a  succession  of  wild 

images,  such  as  we  have  above  described,  our  hero,  for  such  we  must  acknowledge  him, 

so  far  regained  a  consciousness  of  locality  as  to  remember  where  he  was,  and  the  whole 

furniture  of  the  Green  Chamber  was  depicted  to  his  slumbering  eye.     And  here,  once 

more,  let  me  protest,  that  if  there  should  be  so  much  old-fashioned  faith  left  among  thii 

shrewd  and  sceptical  generation,  as  to  suppose  that  what  follows  was  an  impression 

conveyed  rather  by  the  eye  than  by  the  imagination,  I  do  not  impugn  their  doctrine. 

He  was,  then,  or  imagined  himself,  broad  awake  in  the  Green  Chamber,  gazing  upon  the 

flickering  and  occasional  flame  which  the  unconsumed  remnants  of  the  fagots  sent  forth, 

as,  one  by  one,  they  fell  down  upon  the  red  embers,  into  which  the  principal  part  of  the 

boughs  to  which  they  belonged  had  crumbled  away.     Insensibly  the  legend  of  Aldobrand 

Oldenbuck,  and  his  mysterious  visits  to  the  inmates  of  the  chamber,  awoke  in  his  mind| 

and  with  it,  as  we  often  feel  in  dreams,  an  anxious  and  fearful  expectation,  which  seldom 

fails  instantly  to  summon  up  before  our  mind's  eye  the  object  of  our  fear.     Brighter 

sparkles  of  light  flashed  from  the  chimney,  with  such  intense  brilliancy  as  to  enlighten 

all  the  room.     The  tapestry  waved  wildly  on  the  wall,  till  its  dusky  forms  seemed  tc 

become  animated.     The  hunters  blew  their  horns — the  stag  seemed  to  fly,  the  boar  tc 

resist,  and  the  hounds  to  assail  the  one  and  pursue  the  other ;  the  cry  of  deer,  mangled 

by  throttling  dogs— the  shouts  of  men,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  seemed  at  once  tc 

surround  him — while  every  group  pursued,  with  all  the  fury  of  the  chase,  the  employmenf 

in  which  the  artist  had  represented  them  as  engaged.    Lovel  looked  on  this  strange  bccw 

devoid  of  wonder  (wliich  seldom  intrudes  itself  upon  the  sleeping  fancy),  but  with  ai 

anxious  sensation  of  awful  fear.     At  length  an  individual  figure  among  the  tissuei 

huntsmen,  as  he  gazed  upon  them  more  fixedly,  seemed  to  leave  the  arras  and  to  approad 

the  bed  of  the  slumberer.  As  he  drew  near,  his  figure  appeared  to  alter.    His  bugle-hon 

became  a  brazen  clasped  volume ;  his  hunting-cap  changed  to  such  a  furred  head-get 

as  graces  the  burgomasters  of  Rembrandt ;  his  Flemish  garb  remained,  but  his  featuref 

no  longer  agitated  with  the  fury  of  the  chase,  were  changed  to  such  a  state  of  awful  an* 

stern  composure,  as  might  best  portray  the  first  proprietor  of  Monkbams,  such  as  h 

had  been  described  to  Lovel  by  his  descendants  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evenin| 

As  this  metamorphosis  took  place,  the  hubbub  among  the  other  personages  in  the  am 

disappeared  from  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer,  which  was  now  exclusively  bent  on  tfa 

single  figure  before  him.     Lovel  strove  to  interrogate  this  awful  person  in  the  form  < 

exorcism  proper  for  the  occasion ;  but  his  tongue,  as  is  usual  in  frightful  dreams,  refuse 

its  office,  and  clung,  palsied,  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.     Aldobrand  held  up  his  finge: 

as  if  to  impose   silence   upon   the  guest  who  had  intruded  on    his   apartment,  an 

began  deliberately  to  unclasp  the  venerable  volume  which  occupied  his  lefl  hand.    Whc 

it  was  unfolded,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  hastily  for  a  short  space,  and  then  raising  h 

figure  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  holding  the  book  aloft  in  his  left  hand,  pointed  to 

passage  in  the  page  which  he  thus  displayed.     Although  the  language  was  unknown  1 

our  dreamer,  his  eye  and  attention  were  both  strongly  caught  by  the  line  which  the  figra 

seemed  thus  to  press  upon  his  notice,  the  words  of  which  appeared  to  blaze  with  a  snpe 

natural  light,  and  remained  riveted  upon  his  memory.     As  the  vision  shut  his  volume, 

strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to  fill  the  apartment — Lovel  started,  and  becan 

completely  awake.     The  music,  however,  was  still  in  his  ears,  nor  ceased  till  he  con 

distinctly  follow  the  measure  of  an  old  Scottish  tune. 
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He  sate  up  in  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  his  brain  of  the  phantoms  which  had 
disturbed  it  during  this  weary  night.  The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  streamed  through 
the  half-closed  shutters,  and  admitted  a  distinct  light  into  the  apartment.  He  looked 
round  upon  the  hangings, — ^but  the  mixed  groups  of  silken  and  worsted  huntsmen  were 
as  stationary  as  tenter-hooks  could  make  them,  and  only  trembled  slightly  as  the  early 
breesse,  which  found  its  way  through  an  open  crevice  of  the  latticed  window,  glided  along 
their  surface.  Ix>vel  leapt  out  of  bed,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  morning-gown,  that 
had  been  considerately  laid  by  his  bedside,  stepped  towards  the  window,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of  whose  billows  announced  it  still  disquieted  by  the  storm  of 
the  preceding  evening,  although  the  morning  was  fair  and  serene.  The  window  of  a 
torret,  which  projected,  at  an  angle  with  the  wall,  and  thus  came  to  be  very  near  Lovel's 
apartment,  was  half  open,  and  from  that  quarter  he  heard  again  the  same  music  which 
had  probably  broken  short  his  dream.  With  its  visionary  character  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  charms — it  was  now  nothing  more  than  an  air  on  the  harpsichord,  tolerably  well 
performed — such  is  the  caprice  of  imagination  as  affecting  the  fine  arts.  A  female  voice 
song,  with  some  taste  and  great  simplicity,  something  between  a  song  and  a  hymn,  in 
words  to  the  following  effect :  — 


**  Why  sitt'tt  thou  by  thmt  ruined  hall, 
Thoa  aged  carle  so  stern  and  grey? 
Dott  thoa  its  fonner  pride  recall. 
Or  poider  how  it  passed  awayf  ** — 

"  Know'st  thoa  not  me !  **  the  Deep  Voice  cried. 
So  kmg  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused — 
AHemate,  in  thy  fickle  pride, 
I>esired,  neglected,  and  accused! 


"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away; 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

"  Redeem  mine  hours — ^the  space  is  brief- 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-grains  shiver. 
And  measureless  thy  Joy  or  grief, 
^     When  TiMK  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever!" 


While  the  verses  were  yet  singing.  Level  had  returned  to  his  bed ;  the  train  of  ideas 
which  they  awakened  was  romantic  and  pleasing,  such  as  his  soul  delighted  in,  and, 
willingly  adjourning,  till  more  broad  day,  ihe  doubtful  task  of  determining  on  his  future 
line  of  conduct,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasing  languor  inspired  by  the  music,  and 
fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  he  was  only  awakened  at  a  late  hour 
by  old  Caxon,  who  came  creeping  into  the  room  to  render  the  offices  of  a  valct-de-chambre. 

"  I  have  brushed  your  coat,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  perceived  Lovel  was  awake; 
"  the  callant  brought  it  frae  Fairport  this  morning,  for  that  ye  had  on  yesterday  is  scantly 
feasibly  dry,  though  it's  been  a'  night  at  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  I  hae  cleaned  your  shoon. 
I  doubt  ye'll  no  be  wanting  me  to  tie  your  hair,  for"  (with  a  gentle  sigh)  "  a'  the  young 
gentlemen  wear  crops  now  ;  but  I  hae  the  curling-tangs  here  to  gie  it  a  bit  turn  ower  the 
brow,  if  ye  like,  before  ye  gae  down  to  the  leddies." 

Level,  who  was  by  this  time  once  more  on  his  legs,  declined  the  old  man's  professional 
offices,  but  accompanied  the  refusal  with  such  a  douceur  as  completely  sweetened  Caxon's 
mortification. 

"  It's  a  pity  he  disna  get  his  liair  tied  and  pouthered,"  said  the  ancient  frizeur,  when 
he  had  got  once  more  into  the  kitchen,  in  which,  on  one  pretence  or  other,  he  spent  three 
parts  of  his  idle  time — that  is  to  say,  of  his  whole  time — "  it's  a  great  pity,  for  he's  a 
comely  young  gentleman." 

"  Hout  awa,  ye  auld  gowk,"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  "  would  ye  creesh  his  bonny  brown 
hair  wi'  your  nasty  ulyie,  and  then  moust  it  like  the  auld  minister's  wig  ?  Ye'll  be  for 
jour  breakfast,  I'se  warrant  ? — hae,  there's  a  soup  parritch  for  ye — it  will  set  ye  better 
to  be  slaistering  at  them  and  the  lapper-milk  than  middling  wi'  Mr.  Lovel's  head — ye  wad 
Fjjoil  the  maist  natural  and  beautifaest  head  o'  hair  in  a'  Fairport,  baith  burgh  and  county." 

The  poor  barber  sighed  over  the  disrespect  into  which  his  art  had  so  universally  fallen, 
but  Jenny  was  a  person  too  important  to  ofiend  by  contradiction  ;  so  sitting  quietly  down 
in  the  kitchen,  he  digested  at  once  his  humiliation,  and  the  contents  of  a  bicker  which 
h«-Jd  a  Scotch  pint  of  substantial  oatmeal  porridge. 

F  2 
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f  E  must  now  request  our  readers  to  adjourn  to  the  breakfast-parlour  c 
>  Mr.  OUlbuek,  who,  despising  the  modem  slops  of  tea  and  coffee,  was  Bul 
V  stantially  regaling  himself,  more  nuyotttm,  with  cold  roast-beef,  and 
J  glass  of  a  sort  of  beverage  called  mttm — a  species  of  fat  ale,  brewed  fnx 
wheat  and  bitter  herbs,  of  which  the  present  generation  only  know  tl 
'  name  bj  its  occurrence  in  revenue  acts  of  parliament,  coupled  with  cidc 
perry,  and  otiier  exeisable  commodities.  Level,  who  wna  seduced  to  taste  it,  with  difficult 
refrained  from  pronouncing  it  detestable,  but  did  refrain,  as  he  saw  he  should  otherwi 
give  great  offence  to  hU  host,  who  had  the  liquor  annually  prepared  with  peculiar  car 
according  to  the  approved  recipe  bequeatlied  to  him  by  the  so-oflen  mentioned  Aldobrai 
tHdenbuck.  Tlic  hospitality  of  the  ladies  offered  Lovel  a  breakfast  more  suited  to  model 
taste,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  partaking  of  it,  he  was  assailed  by  indirect  inquiri' 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  lie  hod  passed  the  night. 

"  We  canna  compliment  Mr.  Lovel  on  his  looks  this  morning,  brother — but  he  wini 
condescend  on  any  ground  of  disturbance  he  has  had  in  the  night  time.  I  am  certain  I 
looks  very  pale,  and  when  he  come  here,  he  was  ns  fresh  as  a  rose." 
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AVhj,  sister,  consider  this  rose  of  yours  has  been  knocked  about  by  sea  and  wind  all 
yesterday  evening,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bunch  of  kelp  or  tangle,  and  how  the  devil  would 
you  have  him  retain  his  colour  ? " 

"  I  certainly  do  still  feel  somewhat  fatigued,"  said  Lovel,  "  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
accommodations  with  which  your  hospitality  so  amply  supplied  me." 

'*  Ah,  sir ! "  said  Miss  Oldbuck,  looking  at  him  with  a  knowing  smile,  or  what  was 
meant  to  be  one,  "  yell  not  allow  of  ony  inconvenience,  out  of  civility  to  us." 

"  Really,  madam,"  replied  Lovel,  "  I  had  no  disturbance ;  for  I  cannot  term  such  the 
music  with  whidi  some  kind  fiury  favoured  me." 

*'  I  doubted  Maiy  wad  waken  you  wi'  her  skreighing ;  she  didna  ken  I  had  left  open  a 
chink  of  your  window,  for,  forbye  the  ghaist,  the  Green  Room  disna  vent  wcel  in  a  high 
wind — ^Bnt  I  am  judging  ye  heard  mair  than  Mary's  lilts  yestreen.  Weel,  men  are  hardy 
crettnres — they  can  gae  through  wi'  a'  thing.  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  to  undergo  ony 
thing  of  that  nature, — that's  to  say  that's  beyond  nature— I  would  hae  skreigh'd  out  at 
onee»  and  raiaed  the  house,  be  the  consequence  what  liket — and,  I  dare  say,  the  minister 
wad  hae  done  as  mickle,  and  sae  I  hae  tauld  him, — I  ken  naebody  but  my  brother.  Monk- 
bams  himsdl,  wad  gae  through  the  like  o't,  if,  indeed,  it  binna  you,  l^lr.  Lovel." 

**  A  man  of  Mr.  Oldbuck's  learning,  madam,"  answered  the  questioned  party,  '^  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  the  Highland  gentleman  you  mentioned 
lastnlg^" 

"  Ay,  igr — ye  understand  now  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Language  ?  he  has  ways  o' 
his  ain  wad  banish  a*  thae  sort  o'  worricows  as  far  as  the  hindermost  parts  of  Gideon" 
{mmmag  possibly  Midian),  *^  as  Mr.  Blattergowl  says — only  ane  wadna  be  uncivil  to 
tmfu  fMbear,  though  he  be  a  ghaist.  I  am  sure  I  will  try  that  receipt  of  yours,  brother, 
tint  ye  Aowed  me  in  a  bode,  if  onybody  is  to  sleep  in  that  room  again,  though  I  think, 
in  CSiiriatian  diarity,  ye  should  rather  fit  up  the  matted-room — it's  a  wee  damp  and  dark, 
to  be  sure,  but  then  we  hae  sae  seldom  occasion  for  a  spare  bed." 

"  No,  no,  sister ; — dampness  and  darkness  are  worse  than  spectres — ours  are  spirits  of 
hght,  and  I  would  rather  have  you  try  the  spell." 

"  I  will  do  that  blythely,  Monkbarns,  an  I  had  the  ingredients,  as  my  cookery  book 
ca's  them — There  was  vervain  and  diU — I  mind  that — Davie  Dibble  will  ken  about 
them,  though,  maybe,  he'D  gie  them  Latin  names — and  peppercorn,  we  hae  walth  o' 
tbein,  for" 

"  Hypcricon,  thou  foolish  woman  ! "  thundered  Oldbuck  ;  "  d'ye  suppose  you're  making 
a  haggis — or  do  you  think  that  a  spirit,  though  he  be  formed  of  air,  can  be  expelled  by 
a  receipt  against  wind? — This  wise  Grizel  of  mine,  Mr.  Lovel,  recollects  (with  what 
accuracy  you  may  judge)  a  charm  which  I  once  mentioned  to  her,  and  which,  happening 
to  hit  her  superstitious  noddle,  she  remembers  better  than  anything  tending  to  a  useful 
purpose  I  may  chance  to  have  said  for  this  ten  years.  But  many  an  old  woman  besides 
herself" 

'*  Auld  woman,  Monkbarns ! "  said  IVIiss  Oldbuck,  roused  something  above  her  usual 
submissive  tone ;  "  ye  really  are  less  than  civil  to  me." 

"  Not  less  than  just,  Grizel:  however,  I  include  in  the  same  class  many  a  sounding 
name,  from  Jamblichus  down  to  Aubrey,  who  have  wasted  their  time  in  devising  imaginary 
remedies  for  non-existing  diseases. — But  I  hope,  my  young  friend,  that,  charmed  or 
ancharmed — secured  by  the  potency  of  Hypcricon, 

With  vervain  and  with  dill, 
That  hinder  witches  of  their  will, 

or  left  disarmed  and  defenceless  to  the  inroads  of  the  invisible  world,  you  will  give  another 
mn:ht  to  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  apartment,  and  another  day  to  your  faithful  and  feal 
friends." 
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"  I  heartily  wish  I  could,  but" 

"  Nay,  but  me  no  buts — I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  but" 

"  Look  ye  there,  now — but  again  ! — I  hate  but ;  I  know  no  form  of  expression  in  which 
he  can  appear,  that  is  amiable,  excepting  as  a  butt  of  sack.  But  is  to  me  a  more  detestable 
combination  of  letters  than  no  itself.  No  is  a  surly,  honest  fellow — speaks  his  mind 
rough  and  round  at  once.  But  is  a  sneaking,  evasive,  half-bred,  exceptious  sort  of  a 
conjunction,  which  comes  to  pull  away  the  cup  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips — 

it  does  allay 

The  good  precedent — fie  upon  hut  pel ! 
But  yet  is  as  a  Jailor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  whose  motions  were  really  undetermined  at  the 
moment,  "  you  shall  not  connect  the  recollection  of  my  name  with  so  churlish  a  partide. 
I  must  soon  think  of  leaving  Fairport,  I  am  afraid — and  I  will,  since  you  are  good 
enough  to  wish  it,  take  this  opportunity  of  spending  another  day  here." 

"  And  you  shall  be  rewarded,  my  boy.  First,  you  shall  see  John  o'  the  Gimel's  grave^ 
and  then  we'll  walk  gently  along  the  sands,  the  state  of  the  tide  being  first  ascertained 
(for  we  will  have  no  more  Peter  Wilkins  adventures,  no  more  Glum  and  Gawrie  work)^ 
as  far  as  Knockwinnock  Castle,  and  inquire  after  the  old  knight  and  my  fair  foe— which. 
will  but  be  barely  civil,  and  then" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  sir ;  but,  perhaps,  you  had  better  adjourn  your  visit  till 
to-morrow — I  am  a  stranger,  you  know." 

"  And  are,  therefore,  the  more  bound  to  show  civility,  I  should  suppose.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  mentioning  a  word  that  perhaps  belongs  only  to  a  collector  of  antiquitiea 
— I  am  one  of  the  old  school, 

When  courtiers  galloped  o'er  four  counties 

The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 

And  humbly  hope  she  caught  no  cold." 

"  Why,  if — if — if  you  thought  it  would  be  expected — but  I  believe  I  had  better  stay.** 
'^  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,  I  am  not  so  old-fashioned  as  to  press  you  to  what  if 
di.sagreeable,  neither — ^it  is  sufficient  that  I  see  there  is  some  remorcLy  some  cause  al 
delay,  some  mid  impediment,  which  I  have  no  title  to  inquire  into.  Or  you  are  stU 
somewhat  tired,  perhaps ; — I  warrant  I  find  means  to  entertain  your  intellects  withoul 
fatiguing  your  limbs — I  am  no  friend  to  violent  exertion  myself — a  walk  in  the  gardei 
once  a-day  is  exercise  enough  for  any  thinking  being — none  but  a  fool  or  a  fox-huntei 
would  require  more.  Well,  what  shall  we  set  about  ? — my  Essay  on  Castrametatioii— 
but  I  have  that  in  petto  for  our  afternoon  cordial ;— or  I  will  show  you  the  controversj 
upon  Ossian's  Poems  between  Mac-Cribb  and  me.  I  hold  with  the  acute  Orcadian — hi 
with  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  ; — the  controversy  began  in  smooth,  oily,  lady-liki 
terms,  but  is  now  waxing  more  sour  and  eager  as  we  get  on — it  already  partakes  some- 
what of  old  Scaliger's  style.  I  fear  the  rogue  will  get  some  scent  of  that  story  of  Ochil* 
tree's — ^but  at  worst,  I  have  a  hard  repartee  for  him  on  the  affair  of  the  abstracted  Antigonu 
— I  will  show  you  his  last  epistle,  and  the  scroll  of  my  answer— egad,  it  is  a  trimmer  1" 
So  saying,  the  Antiquary  opened  a  drawer,  and  began  rummaging  among  a  qoantiQ 
of  miscellaneous  papers,  ancient  and  modem.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  leamec 
gentleman,  as  it  may  be  that  of  many  learned  and  unlearned,  that  he  freqiientl] 
experienced,  on  such  occasions,  what  Harlequin  calls  Vembarras  des  richesses;  in  othei 
words,  the  abundance  of  his  collection  often  prevented  him  from  finding  the  article  Im 
sought  for.  '^  Curse  the  papers ! — I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  as  he  shuffled  them  to  aiM 
fro — "  I  believe  they  make  themselves  wings  like  grasshoppers,  and  fly  away  bodily — bu 
here,  in  the  meanwhile,  look  at  that  little  treasure."     So  saying,  he  put  into  his  hand  i 
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case  made  of  oak,  fenced  at  the  comer  with  silver  roses  and  studs — "  Pr'ythee,  undo  this 
button,"  «aid  he,  as  he  observed  Lovel  fumbling  at  the  clasp.  He  did  so, — the  lid 
opened,  and  discovered  a  thin  quarto,  curiously  bound  in  black  shagreen — "  Tliere, 
Mr.  Lovel — ^there  is  the  work  I  mentioned  to  you  last  night — the  rare  quarto  of  the 
Augsburgh  Confession,  the  foundation  at  once  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation, 
drawn  up  by  the  learned  and  venerable  Melancthon,  defended  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  other  valiant  hearts  who  stood  up  for  their  faith,  even  against  the  front  of  a 
powerful  and  victorious  emperor,  and  imprinted  by  the  scarcely  less  venerable  and 
praiseworthy  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  my  happy  progenitor,  during  the  yet  more  tyrannical 
attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  suppress  at  once  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yes,  sir — for 
printing  this  work,  that  eminent  man  was  expelled  from  his  ungrateful  country,  and 
driven  to  establish  his  household  gods  even  here  at  Monkbarns,  among  the  ruins  of  papal 
superstition  and  domination. — Look  upon  his  venerable  effigies,  Mr.  Lovel,  and  respect 
the  honourable  occupation  in  which  it  presents  him,  as  labouring  personally  at  the  press 
ior  the  diffusion  of  Christian  and  political  knowledge. — And  see  here  his  favourite 
motto,  expressive  of  his  independence  and  self-reliance,  which  scorned  to  owe  anything 
to  patronage  that  was  not  earned  by  desert— expressive  also  of  that  firmness  of  mind 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  recommended  by  Horace.  He  was  indeed  a  man  who  would 
have  stood  firm,  had  hb  whole  printing-house,  presses,  fonts,  forms,  great  and  small  pica, 
been  shivered  to  pieces  around  him — ^Read,  I  say,  his  motto, — for  each  printer  had  his 
motto,  or  device,  when  that  illustrious  art  was  first  practised.  My  ancestor's  was 
expressed,  as  you  see,  in  the  Teutonic  phrase,  Kunst  macht  Gunst — that  is,  skill,  or 
prudence,  in  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural  talents  and  advantages,  will  compel  favour 
and  patronage,  even  where  it  is  withheld  from  prejudice  or  ignorance." 

"  And  that,"  said  Lovel,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful  silence — "  that,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  these  German  words?" 

"Unquestionably.  You  perceive  the  appropriate  application  to  a  consciousness  of 
inward  worth,  and  of  eminence  in  an  useful  and  honourable  art. — Each  printer  in  those 
days,  as  I  have  already  informed  you,  had  his  device,  his  impresa,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  doughty  chivalry  of  the  age,  who  frequented  tilt  and  tournament. 
My  ancestor  boasted  as  much  in  his,  as  if  he  had  displayed  it  over  a  conquered  field  of 
battle,  though  it  betokened  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  not  the  effusion  of  blood.  And 
yet  there  is  a  family  tradition  which  affirms  him  to  have  chosen  it  from  a  more  romantic 
circumstance." 

"  And  what  is  that  said  to  have  been,  my  good  sir?"  inquired  his  young  friend. 

"  Why,  it  rather  encroaches  on  my  respected  predecessor's  fame  for  prudence  and 
wisdom — 8ed  semel  insanivimus  omfies—eweTy  body  has  played  the  fool  in  their  turn.  It 
is  said,  my  ancestor,  during  his  apprenticeship  with  the  descendant  of  old  Fust,  whom 
popular  tradition  hath  sent  to  the  devil  under  the  name  of  Faust  us,  was  attracted  by  a 
paltry  slip  of  womankind,  his  master's  daughter,  called  Bertha — they  broke  rings,  or 
went  through  some  idiotical  ceremony,  as  is  usual  on  such  idle  occasions  as  the  plighting 
of  a  true-love  troth,  and  Aldobrand  set  out  on  his  journey  through  Germany,  as  became 
an  honest  hand-merker ;  for  such  was  the  custom  of  mechanics  at  that  time,  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  empire,  and  work  at  their  trade  for  a  time  in  each  of  the  most  eminent 
towns,  before  they  finally  settled  themselves  for  life.  It  was  a  wise  custom ;  for,  as  such 
travellers  were  received  like  brethren  in  each  town  by  those  of  their  own  handicraft, 
they  were  sure,  in  every  case,  to  have  the  means  either  of  gaining  or  communicating 
knowledge.  When  my  ancestor  returned  to  Nuremburg,  he  is  said  to  have  found  his 
old  master  newly  dead,  and  two  or  three  gallant  young  suitors,  some  of  them  lialf-starvcd 
sprigs  of  nobility  forsooth,  in  pursuit  of  the  Yung-fraw  Bertha,  whose  father  was 
understood  to  have  bequeathed  her  a  dowry  which  might  weigh  against  sixteen  iu-morial 
quarters.     But  Bertha,  not  a  bad  sample  of  womankind,  had  made  a  vow  she  would 
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only  marry  that  man  who  could  work  her  father's  press.  The  skill,  at  that  time,  was  as 
rare  as  wonderful ;  besides  that  the  expedient  rid  her  at  once  of  most  of  her  gende 
suitors,  who  would  have  as  soon  wielded  a  conjuring  wand  as  a  composing  stick.  Some 
of  the  more  ordinary  typographers  made  the  attempt :  but  none  were  sufficiently  possessed 
of  the  mystery — But  I  tire  you." 

"  By  no  means ;  pray,  proceed,  Mr.  Oldbuck — I  listen  with  uncommon  interest." 

'^  Ah  I  it  is  all  folly.  However — Aldobrand  arrived  in  the  ordinary  dress,  as  we  would 
say,  of  a  journeyman  printer — ^the  same  in  which  he  had  traversed  Glermany,  and  con« 
versed  with  Luther,  Mclancthon,  Erasmus,  and  other  learned  men,  who  disdained  not  his 
knowledge,  and  the  power  he  possessed  of  diffusing  it,  though  hid  under  a  garb  so  homely. 
But  what  appeared  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  religion,  learning,  and  philosophy, 
seemed  mean,  as  might  readily  be  supposed,  and  disgusting,  in  those  of  silly  and  aflfected 
womankind,  and  Bertha  refused  to  acknowledge  her  former  lover,  in  the  torn  douUet, 
skin  cap,  clouted  shoes,  and  leathern  apron,  of  a  travelling  handicraftsman  or  mechanic 
He  claimed  his  privilege,  however,  of  being  admitted  to  a  trial ;  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  suitors  had  either  declined  the  contest,  or  made  such  work  as  the  devil  could  not  read 
if  his  pardon  depended  on  it,  all  eyes  were  bent  on  the  stranger.  Aldobrand  stepped 
gracefully  forward,  arranged  the  types  without  omission  of  a  single  letter,  hyphen,  or 
comma,  imposed  them  without  deranging  a  single  space,  and  pulled  off  the  first  proof  at 
clear  and  free  from  errors,  as  if  it  had  been  a  triple  revise !  All  applauded  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  immortal  Faustus — the  blushing  maiden  acknowledged  her  error  in 
trusting  to  the  eye  more  than  the  intellect — and  the  elected  bridegroom  thenceforward 
chose  for  his  impress  or  device  the  appropriate  words,  *  Skill  reins  favour,^ — ^But  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? — ^you  are  in  a  brown  study !  Come,  I  told  you  this  was  but  trumpery 
conversation  for  thinking  people — and  now  I  have  my  hand  on  the  Ossianic  controversy." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lovel ;  "  I  am  going  to  appear  very  silly  and  changeaUe 
in  your  eyes,  Mr.  Oldbuck — but  you  seemed  to  think  Sir  Arthur  might  in  civility  expect 
a  call  from  me?" 

^'  Psha !  psha !  I  can  make  your  apology ;  and  if  you  must  leave  us  so  soon  as  you 
say,  what  signifies  how  you  stand  in  his  honour's  good  graces  ? — And  I  warn  you  that 
the  Essay  on  Castrametation  is  something  prolix,  and  will  occupy  the  time  we  can  spare 
after  dinner,  so  you  may  lose  the  Ossianic  Controversy  if  we  do  not  dedicate  this  morning 
to  it.  We  will  go  out  to  my  ever-green  bower,  my  sacred  holly-tree  yonder,  and  have  it 
fronde  super  viridi. 

Sing  hcigh-ho  I  helgh-ho !  for  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

But,  egad,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  when  I  look  closer  at  you,  I  begin  to  think 
you  may  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart — I  quarrel  with  no  man's 
hobby,  if  he  does  not  run  it  a  tilt  against  mine,  and  if  he  does — ^let  him  beware  his  eyes. 
Wliat  say  you  ? — ^in  the  language  of  the  world  and  worldlings  base,  if  you  can  condescend 
to  so  mean  a  sphere,  shall  we  stay  or  go  ?" 

"  In  the  language  of  selfishness,  then,  which  is  of  course  the  language  of  the  woiid— 
let  us  go  by  all  means." 

"Amen,  amen,  quo'  the  Earl  Marshall,"  answered  Oldbuck,  as  he  exchanged  his 
slippers  for  a  pair  of  stout  walking  shoes,  with  cutikins,  as  he  called  them,  of  black 
cloth.  He  only  interrupted  the  walk  by  a  slight  deviation  to  the  tomb  of  John  o'  the 
Girnel,  remembered  as  the  last  bailiff  of  the  abbey  who  had  resided  at  Monkbams. 
Beneath  an  old  oak-tree  upon  a  hiUock,  sloping  pleasantly  to  the  south,  and  catching  a 
distant  view  of  the  sea  over  two  or  three  rich  enclosures,  and  the  Mussdcrag,  lay  a  moss- 
grown  stone,  and,  in  memory  of  the  departed  worthy,  it  bore  an  inscription,  of  whicli» 
as  Mr.  Oldbuck  afiirmed,  (though  many  doubted,)  the  defaced  characters  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  following  effect : — 
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Here  lyeth  John  o'  ye  Gimell ; 

Erth  hfts  ye  nit,  and  heuen  ye  kimell. 

In  hys  tyme  ilk  wyfe's  hennis  dokit, 

IlkA  gud  mannis  berth  wi  haimis  was  ttokit. 

He  deled  a  boU  ol>ear  in  firlottis  fyre, 

Four  for  ye  halie  kirke  and  ane  for  puir  mennis  wyvis. 

"  Yoa  see  how  modest  the  author  of  this  sepulchral  commendation  was  ; — ^he  tells  us 
that  honest  Jchn  could  make  five  firlot«,  or  quarters,  as  you  would  say,  out  of  the  boll, 
instead  of  four, — ^that  he  gave  the  fifth  to  the  wives  of  the  parish,  and  accounted  for  the 
odier  four  to  the  abbot  and  chapter — ^that  in  his  time  the  wives'  hens  always  laid  eggs — 
end  dcTil  thank  them,  if  they  got  one-fifth  of  the  abbey  rents ;  and  that  honest  men's 
hearths  were  never  unblest  with  offspring — an  addition  to  the  miracle,  which  they,  as 
well  as  I,  must  have  considered  as  perfectly  unaccountable.  But  come  on — ^leave  we  Jock 
o'  the  Gimel,  and  let  us  jog  on  to  the  yellow  sands,  where  the  sea,  like  a  repulsed  enemy, 
is  now  retreating  from  the  ground  on  which  he  gave  us  battle  last  night." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  sands.  Upon  the  links  or  downs  close  to  them, 
were  seen  four  or  five  huts  inhabited  by  fishers,  whose  boats,  drawn  high  upon  the  beach, 
loit  the  odoriferous  vapours  of  pitch  melting  under  a  burning  sun,  to  contend  with  those  of 
theoffidsof  fish  and  other  nuisances  usually  collected  round  Scottish  cottages.  Undisturbed 
by  these  complicated  steams  of  abomination,  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  face  which  had 
defied  a  thousand  storms,  sat  mending  a  net  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages.  A  hand- 
kerchief cioee  bound  about  her  head,  and  a  coat  which  had  formerly  been  that  of  a  man, 
gave  her  a  masculine  air,  which  was  increased  by  her  strength,  uncommon  stature,  and 
harsh  voice.  "  What  are  ye  for  the  day,  your  honour  ?"  she  said,  or  rather  screamed,  to 
Qldbuck ;  ^*  caller  haddocks  and  whitings — a  bannock-fiuke  and  a  cock-padlc." 
"  How  much  for  the  bannock-fiuke  and  cock-padle  f^"  demanded  the  Antiquary. 
**  Four  white  shillings  and  saxpence,"  answered  the  Naiad. 

"  Four  devils  and  six  of  their  imps  ! "  retorted  the  Antiquary ;  "  do  ye  think  I  am 
mad,  Maggie?" 

"  And  div  ye  think,"  rejoined  the  virago,  setting  her  arms  a-kimbo,  "  that  my  man 
and  my  sons  are  to  gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day — sic  a  sea  as  it's 
yet  outby — and  get  naething  for  their  fish,  and  be  misca'd  into  the  bargain,  Monkbarns  ? 
It's  no  fish  yc're  buying — it's  men's  lives." 

"  Well,  Maggie,  I'll  bid  you  fair — I'll  bid  you  a  sliilling  for  the  fluke  and  the  cock-padle, 
or  sixpence  separately — and  if  all  your  fish  are  as  well  paid,  I  think  your  man,  as  you 
call  him,  and  your  sons,  will  make  a  good  voyage." 

"  Deil  gin  their  boat  were  khockit  against  the  Bell-Rock  rather !  it  wad  be  better,  and 
the  bonnier  voyage  o'  the  twa.  A  shilling  for  thae  twa  bonny  fish !  Od,  that's  ane 
indeed!" 

"  Well,  well,  you  old  beldam,  carry  your  fish  up  to  Monkbarns,  and  see  what  ray 
sister  will  give  you  for  them." 

"  Na,  na,  Monkbarns,  deil  a  fit — I'D  rather  deal  wi'  yoursell ;  for  though  you're  near 
eneugh,  yet  Mss  Grizel  has  an  unco  close  grip— I'll  gie  ye  them"  (in  a  softened  tone) 
"  for  three-and-saxpence." 

"  Eighteen-pence,  or  nothing  ! " 

"  Eighteen-pence  !  !  ! "  (in  a  loud  tone  of  astonishment,  which  declined  into  a  sort  of 
rueful  whine,  when  the  dealer  turned  as  if  to  walk  away) — "  Ye'll  no  be  for  the  fish  tlien  ?" 
—(then  louder,  as  she  saw  him  moving  off) — "I'll  gie  them — and — and — and  a  half- 
a-dozen  o*  partans  to  make  the  sauce,  for  three  shillings  and  a  dram." 
"  Ilalf-a-crown  then,  Maggie,  and  a  dram." 

"  Aweel,  your  honour  maun  hae't  your  ain  gate,  nae  doubt ;  but  a  dram's  worth  siller 
now — ^the  distilleries  is  no  working." 
"  And  I  hope  they'll  never  work  again  in  my  time,"  said  Oldbuck. 
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"  Ay,  ay — it's  easy  for  your  honour,  and  the  like  o'  yon  gentle-folks,  to  say  sae,  that  bae 
stoiith  and  routh,  and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny  by  the 
fireside — but  an  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat,  and  dry  claiee,  and  were  deeing  o'  cauld,  and  had 
a  sair  heart,  whilk  is  warst  ava',  wi'  just  tippence  in  your  pouch,  wadna  ye  be  glad  to  buy  a 
dram  wi't,  to  be  eliding  and  claise,  and  a  supper  and  heart's  ease  into  the  bai^ain,  till  the 
morn's  morning  ?" 

"It's  even  too  true  an  apol<^,  Maggie.  Is  your  goodman  off  to  sea  this  morning, 
after  his  exertions  last  night  ?" 

"  In  troth  is  he,  Uonkbams  ;  be  was  awa  this  morning  by  four  o'clock,  when  the 
sea  was  working  like  barm  wi'  yestreen's  wind,  and  our  bit  coble  dancing  in't  like  a  cork." 

"  Well,  he's  an  industrious  fellow.     Carry  tlie  fish  up  to  Monkbarns." 

"  That  I  will — or  I'll  send  little  Jenny,  shell  rin  faster ;  but  ITl  ca'  on  Miss  Grizy  for 
the  dram  taiysell,  and  say  ye  sent  me.'' 

A  ntudescript  animal,  which  might  liave  passed  for  a  mermaid,  as  it  was  paddling  io  a 
pool  among  the  rocks,  was  summoned  ashore  by  the  shrill  screams  of  its  dam  ;  and  having 
been  made  decent,  as  her  mother  called  it,  which  was  performed  by  adding  a  short  red 
clouk  to  a  petticoat,  which  was  at  first  her  sole  covering,  and  which  reached  scantily  beloir 
her  knee,  the  child  was  dismissed  with  the  fish  in  a  tMsket,  and  a  request  on  the  part  of 
Monkbarns  that  tlicy  might  be  prepared  for  dinner.  "  It  would  have  been  long,"  said 
Oldbuek,  with  much  self-complacency,  "  ere  my  womankind  could  have  made  such  a  rea- 
sonable bargain  with  that  old  skin-flint,  though  they  sometimes  wrangle  with  her  for  an 
hour  together  under  my  study  window,  like  three  sea-guUs  screaming  and  sputtering  in  » 
gale  of  wind.    But  come,  wend  we  on  our  way  to  Knock winnock." 


®®ajitti  f^t  CfcpElfiil. 


•  ITU  our  readers'  pennie^ioD,  we  will  outstep  the  slow,  tliough  sturdy 

'   pace  of  tlie  Antiquary,  whose  halts,  as  he  turned  round  to  liia  companion 

it  every  moment  to  poiut  out  sometliing  remarkable  in  the  landscape,  or 

SnVjBrvl/  to  enforce  some  favourite  topic  more  emphatically  timn  the  cKcrcise  of 
JSi?rf"*^  walking  permitted,  delayed  their  progress  considerably. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  preceding  evening, 
SUss  Wardour  was  able  to  rise  at  her  usual  hour,  and  to  apply  herself  to  her  usual  occu- 
|iation$,  after  she  had  first  Batisfied  her  anxiety  concerning  her  father's  state  of  health. 
Sir  Arthur  was  no  farther  indisposed  than  by  the  effects  of  gi'eat  imitation  and  unusual 
fatigue,  but  these  were  suffinent  to  induce  him  to  keep  his  bcdclioniber. 

To  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  was,  to  Isabella,  a  very  unpleasing 
retrospect.  She  owed  her  life,  and  that  of  her  father,  to  the  very  person  by  whom,  of  all 
others,  she  wished  least  to  be  obliged,  because  she  could  hardly  even  express  common 
gratitude  towards  him  without  encourogiug  hopes  which  might  be  injurious  to  them  both. 
'•  Why  should  it  be  my  fale  to  receive  such  benefits,  and  conferred  at  so  much  personal 
ri«k,  from  one  whose  romantic  passion  I  have  so  unceasingly  laboured  to  discouroge  ? 
Viliy  should  chance  have  given  him  this  advantage  over  me  ?  and  why,  oil  why,  should  a 
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half-subdued  feeling  in  ray  own  bosom,  in  spite  of  my  sober  reason,  abnost  rejoice  that  he 
has  attained  it?" 

While  Miss  Wardour  thus  taxed  herself  with  wayward  caprice,  she  beheld  advancing 
down  the  avenue,  not  her  younger  and  more  dreaded  preserver,  but  the  old  beggar  who 
had  made  such  a  capital  figure  in  the  melo-drama  of  the  preceding  evening. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid-servant.     "  Bring  the  old  man  up  stairs." 

The  servant  returned  in  a  minute  or  two — "  He  will  come  up  at  no  rate,  madam ; — he 
says  his  clouted  shoes  never  were  on  a  carpet  in  his  life,  and  that,  please  God,  they  never 
shall. — ^Must  I  take  him  into  the  servants*  hall  ?" 

"No;  stay,  I  want  to  speak  with  him — Where  is  he?"  for  she  had  lost  sight  of  him 
as  he  approached  the  house. 

"  Sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  stone-bench  in  the  court,  beside  the  window  of  the  flagged 
parlour." 

"Bid  him  stay  there — I'll  come  down  to  the  parlour,  and  speak  with  him  at  the 
window." 

She  came  down  accordingly,  and  found  the  mendicant  half-seated,  half-redining,  upon 
the  bench  beside  the  window.  Edie  Ochiltree,  old  man  and  beggar  as  he  was,  had 
apparently  some  internal  consciousness  of  the  favourable  impressions  connected  with  his 
tall  form,  commanding  features,  and  long  white  beard  and  hair.  It  used  to  be  remarked 
of  him,  that  he  was  seldom  seen  but  in  a  posture  which  showed  these  personal  attributes 
to  advantage.  At  present,  as  he  lay  half-reclined,  with  his  wrinkled  yet  ruddy  cheek, 
and  keen  grey  eye  turned  up  towards  the  sky,  his  staff  and  bag  laid  beside  himi,  and  a 
cast  of  homely  wisdom  and  sarcastic  irony  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  while  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  around  the  court -yard,  and  then  resumed  his  former  look  upward, 
he  might  have  been  taken  by  an  artist  as  the  model  of  an  old  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 
school,  musing  upon  the  frivolity  of  mortal  pursuits,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  homan 
possessions,  and  looking  up  to  the  source  from  which  aught  permanently  good  can  alone 
be  derived.  Tlie  young  lady,  as  she  presented  her  tall  and  elegant  figure  at  the  open 
window,  but  divided  from  the  court-yard  by  a  grating,  with  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  ancient  times,  the  lower  windows  of  the  castle  were  secured,  gave  an  interest 
of  a  different  kind,  and  might  be  supposed,  by  a  romantic  imagination,  an  imprisoned 
damsel  communicating  a  tale  of  her  durance  to  a  palmer,  in  order  that  he  might  call 
upon  the  gallantry  of  every  knight  whom  he  should  meet  in  his  wanderings,  to  rescue  her 
from  her  oppressive  thraldom. 

After  Miss  Wardour  had  offered,  in  the  terms  slie  thought  would  be  most  acceptable, 
those  thanks  which  the  beggar  declined  as  far  beyond  his  merit,  she  began  to  express 
herself  in  a  manner  which  she  supposed  would  speak  more  feelingly  to  his  appre- 
hension. "  She  did  not  know,"  she  said,  "  what  her  father  intended  particulariy  to 
do  for  their  preserver,  but  -certainly  it  would  be  something  that  would  make  him 
easy  for  life ;  if  he  chose  to  reside  at  the  castle,  she  would  give  orders" 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  "I  wad  be  baith  a  grievance  and  a 
disgrace  to  your  fine  servants,  my  leddy,  and  I  have  never  been  a  disgrace  to  onybody 
yet,  that  I  ken  of." 

"  Sir  Arthur  would  give  strict  orders" 

"  YeVe  very  kind — I  doubtna,  I  doubtna ;  but  there  are  some  things  a  master  can 
command,  and  some  he  canna — ^I  daresay  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aff  me— 
(and  troth,  I  think  they  wad  hardly  venture  on  that  ony  gate) — and  he  wad  gar  them 
gie  me  my  soup  parritch  and  bit  meat.  But  trow  ye  that  Sir  Arthur's  command 
could  forbid  the  gibe  o'  the  tongue  or  the  blink  o'  the  ee,  or  gar  them  gie  me  my 
food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindness  that  gars  it  digest  sae  weel,  or  that  he  could  make  them 
forbear  a'  the  slights  and  taunts  that  hurt  ane's  spirit  mair  nor  downright  misca'ing  ? 
«— Besides^  I  am  the  idlest  auld  carle  that  ever  lived ;  I  downa  be  bound  down  to  hours 
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o'  eating  and  sleeping ;  and,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  wad  be  a  very  bod  example  in 
onj  weel-regulated  family." 

^*  Well  then,  Edie,  what  do  you  think  of  a  neat  cottage  and  a  garden,  and  a  daily 
dole,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  dig  a  little  in  your  garden  when  you  pleased  yourself  ?  " 

"  And  how  often  wad  that  be,  ti'ow  ye,  my  leddy  ?  maybe  no  ance  atween  Can- 
dlemas and  Yule — and  if  a'  thing  were  done  to  my  hand,  as  if  I  was  Sir  Arthur 
himsell,  I  could  never  bide  the  stajring  still  in  ae  place,  and  just  seeing  the  same  joists 
and  couples  aboon  my  head  night  after  night. — And  then  I  have  a  queer  humour  o'  my 
ain,  that  sets  a  strolling  beggar  weel  eneugh,  whase  word  naebody  minds — ^but  ye  ken 
Sir  Arthur  has  odd  sort  o'  ways — and  I  wad  be  jesting  or  scorning  at  them — and  ye  wad 
be  angry,  and  then  I  wad  be  just  fit  to  hang  my  sell." 

"  O,  you  are  a  licensed  man,"  said  Isabella ;  "  we  shall  give  you  all  reasonable  scope : 
So  you  had  better  be  ruled,  and  remember  your  age." 

"  But  I  am  no  that  sair  failed  yet,"  replied  the  mendicant.  "  Od,  ance  I  gat  a  wee 
soupled  yestreen,  I  was  as  yauld  as  an  eel.  And  then  what  wad  a'  the  country  about  do 
for  want  o'auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  brings  news  and  country  cracks  frae  ae  farm-steading 
to  anither,  and  gingebread  to  the  lasses,  and  helps  the  lads  to  mend  their  fiddles,  and  the 
gudewives  to  clout  their  pans,  and  plaits  rush-swords  and  grenadier  caps  for  the  weans, 
and  busks  the  laird's  flees,  and  has  skill  o'  cow-ills  and  horse-ills,  and  kens  mair  auld  sangs 
and  tales  than  a'  the  barony  besides,  and  gars  ilka  body  laugh  wherever  he  comes  ? 
Troth,  my  leddy,  I  canna  lay  down  my  vocation ;  it  would  be  a  public  loss." 

"  Well,  Edie,  if  your  idea  of  your  importance  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
prospect  of  independence" 

"  Na,  na,  Miss — ^it's  because  I  am  mair  independent  as  I  am,"  answered  the  old  man  ; 
^  I  b^  nae  mair  at  ony  single  house  than  a  meal  o'  meat,  or  maybe  but  a  mouthfou  o't — 
if  it's  refused  at  ae  place,  I  get  it  at  anither— sae  I  canna  be  said  to  depend  on  onybody 
in  particular,  but  just  on  the  country  at  large." 

"  Well,  then,  only  promise  me  that  you  will  let  me  know  should  you  ever  wish  to 
setUe  as  you  turn  old,  and  more  incapable  of  making  your  usual  rounds ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  take  this." 

"  Na,  na,  my  leddy ;  I  downa  take  muckle  siller  at  anes — it's  against  our  rule  ;  and — 
though  it's  maybe  no  civil  to  be  repeating  the  like  o'  that — they  say  that  siller's  like  to 
be  scarce  wi'  Sir  Arthur  himsell,  and  that  he's  run  himsell  out  o'  thought  wi'  his 
houkings  and  minings  for  lead  and  copper  yonder." 

Isabella  had  some  anxious  anticipations  to  the  same  eifect,  but  was  shocked  to  hear 
that  her  father's  embarrassments  were  such  public  talk ;  as  if  scandal  ever  failed  to 
stoop  upon  so  acceptable  a  quarry  as  the  failings  of  the  good  man,  the  decline  of  the 
powerful,  or  the  decay  of  the  prosperous. — Miss  Wardour  sighed  deeply — "  Well,  Edie, 
we  have  enough  to  pay  our  debts,  let  folks  say  what  they  will,  and  requiting  you  is  one 
of  the  foremost — ^let  me  press  this  sum  upon  you." 

"  That  I  might  be  robbed  and  murdered  some  night  between  town  and  town  ?  or, 
what's  as  bad,  that  I  might  live  in  constant  apprehension  o't  ? — I  am  no" — (lowering  his 
voice  to  a  wliisper,  and  looking  keenly  around  him) — "  I  am  no  that  clean  unprovided 
for  neither;  and  though  I  should  die  at  the  back  of  a  dike,  they'll  find  as  muckle 
quilted  in  this  auld  blue  gown  as  will  bury  me  like  a  Cliristian,  and  gie  the  lads  and 
lasrses  a  blythe  lykewake  too ;  sae  there's  the  gaberlunzie's  burial  provided  for,  and  I 
neetl  nae  mair.  Were  the  like  o'  me  ever  to  change  a  note,  wlia  tlie  deil  d  ye  think  wad 
be  sic  fules  as  to  gie  me  charity  after  that? — it  wad  flee  tlirongh  the  country  like  wild- 
fire, that  auld  Edie  suld  hae  done  siccan  a  like  thing,  and  then,  Tse  warrant,  I  might 
grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody  wad  gie  me  either  a  bane  or  a  bodle." 

"  Is  there  nothing,  then,  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Ou  ay — I'll  aye  come  for  my  awmous  as  usual, — and  whiles  I  wad  be  fain  o'  a  pickle 
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sneeshin,  and  ye  maun  speak  to  the  constable  and  ground-officer  just  to  owerlook  me ; 
and  maybe  ye'll  gie  a  gude  word  for  me  to  Sandie  Netherstanes,  the  miller,  that  he  may 
chain  up  his  muckle  dog — I  wadna  hae  him  to  hurt  the  puir  beast,  for  it  just  does  its 
office  in  barking  at  a  gaberlunzie  like  me.  And  there's  ae  thing  maybe  mair, — ^but  yell 
think  it's  very  bauld  o'  the  like  o'  me  to  speak  o't." 

What  is  it,  Edie  ? — if  it  respects  you,  it  shall  be  done  if  it  is  in  my  power.** 
It  respects  yoursell,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  and  I  maun  come  out  wi't.  Ye  are 
a  bonny  young  leddy,  and  a  gude  ane,  and  maybe  a  weel-tochered  ane— -but  dinna  ye 
sneer  awa  the  lad  Lovel,  as  ye  did  a  while  sinsyne  on  the  walk  beneath  the  Brierj-bank, 
when  I  saw  ye  baith,  and  heard  ye  too,  though  ye  saw  nae  me.  Be  canny  wi*  the  lad, 
for  he  loes  ye  weel,  and  it's  to  him,  and  no  to  onything  I  could  have  done  for  you,  that 
Sir  Arthur  and  you  wan  ower  yestreen." 

lie  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of  voice ;  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  walked  towards  a  low  door  which  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  servants,  and 
so  entered  the  house. 

Miss  Wardour  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  situation  in  which  she  had  heard 
the  old  man's  last  extraordinary  speech,  leaning,  namely,  against  the  bars  of  the  window ; 
nor  could  she  determine  upon  saying  even  a  single  word,  relative  to  a  subject  so  delicate, 
until  the  beggar  was  out  of  sight.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  what  to  do« 
That  her  having  had  an  interview  and  private  conversation  with  this  yoimg  and  unknown 
stranger,  should  be  a  secret  possessed  by  a  person  of  the  last  class  in  which  a  young 
lady  would  seek  a  confidant,  and  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  was  by  profession  gossip- 
general  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  gave  her  acute  agony.  She  had  no  reason,  indeed, 
to  suppose  that  the  old  man  would  wilfully  do  anything  to  hurt  her  feelings,  much  less  to 
injure  her ;  but  the  mere  freedom  of  speaking  to  her  upon  such  a  subject,  showed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  total  absence  of  delicacy ;  and  what  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  do  or  say  next,  that  she  was  pretty  sure  so  professed  an  admirer  of  liberty 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  or  say  without  scruple.  This  idea  so  much  hurt  and  vexed  her, 
that  she  half  wished  the  officious  assistance  of  Lovel  and  Ochiltree  had  been  absent  upon 
the  preceding  evening. 

While  she  was  in  this  agitation  of  spirits,  she  suddenly  observed  Oldbuck  and  Level 
entering  the  court.  She  drew  instantly  so  far  back  from  the  window,  that  she  could, 
without  being  seen,  observe  how  the  Antiquary  paused  in  front  of  the  building,  and, 
pointing  to  the  various  scutcheons  of  its  former  owners,  seemed  in  the  act  of  bestowing 
upon  Jjovel  much  curious  and  erudite  information,  which  from  the  absent  look  of  his 
auditor,  Isabella  might  shrewdly  guess  was  entirely  thrown  away.  The  necessity  that 
she  sliould  take  some  resolution  became  instant  and  pressing ; — she  rang,  therefore,  for  a 
servant,  and  ordered  him  to  show  the  visitors  to  tlie  drawing-room,  while  she,  by  another 
staircase,  gained  her  own  apartment,  to  consider,  ere  she  made  her  appearance,  what  line 
of  conduct  were  fittest  for  her  to  pursue.  The  guests,  agreeable  to  her  instructions, 
were  introduced  into  the  room  where  company  was  usually  received. 
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iagVi^'^'gP^  ISS  Isabella  Wardour's  coniplcjiion  was  oonsidcrnbly  heightened, 
j^n^^n^  when,  after  the  delay  necessury  to  arrange  her  ideas,  she  presented 
^■nVN^  herself  in  the  drawing-room. 

SKaHSBMsBi  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  fair  foe,"  said  the  Antiqnary,  greeting 
^^^^MK  her  with  much  kindnesa,  "  for  I  have  had  a  most  refractory,  or  at  least 
-  J*  '-^t*i/>^  negligent  auditor,  in  my  young  friend  here,  while  I  endeavoured  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Knockwinnock  Castle.  I  think  the  danger  of  last 
night  has  mazed  the  poor  lad.  But  you,  Mis3  Isabel, — why,  you  look  as  if  flying  through 
the  night  air  had  been  your  natural  and  most  congenial  occupation  ;  your  colour  is  even 
better  than  when  you  honoured  my  hopitium  yesterday.  And  Sir  Arthur — how  fares 
my  good  old  friend?" 

"  InditTerently  well,  Jlr.  Oldbuck ;  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  quite  able  to  receive  your 
oongratulations,  or  to  pay — to  pay — Mr,  Lovel  his  thanks  for  liis  unparalleled  exertions." 

"  I  dare  say  not— A  good  down  pillow  for  his  good  white  head  were  more  meet  than  a 
coucli  so  churlish  a&  Bessy's  Apron,  plague  on  her  !" 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  intruding,"  said  Lovel,  looking  upon  the  ground,  and  speaking 
with  hesitation  and  suppressed  emotion  ;  "  I  did  not — did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  Sir 
Arthur  or  Miss  Wardour  the  presence  of  one  who— who  must  necessarily  be  unwelcome 
— a,-  associated,  I  mean,  with  painful  reflections." 

■'  Do  not  tliink  my  father  so  unjust  and  ungrateful,"  said  Miss  AVardour.  "I  dare 
fav,"  .'ilie  continued,  participating  in  Level's  embarrassment— "I  dare  say — I  am  certain 
— that  my  father  would  be  happy  to  show  his  gratitude — in  any  way — tliat  is,  wJiieh 
Mr.  r,ovcl  c«uld  consider  it  us  proper  to  point  out." 


/ 
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"  Why  the  deuce,"  interrupted  Oldbuck,  "  what  sort  of  a  qualification  is  that  ? — On 
my  word,  it  reminds  me  of  our  minister,  who,  choosing,  like  a  formal  old  fop  as  he  i%  to 
drink  to  my  sister's  inclinations,  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  saving  clause,  Provided, 
madam,  they  be  virtuous.  Come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  nonsense — I  dare  say  Sir 
Arthur  will  bid  us  welcome  on  some  future  day.  And  what  news  from  the  kingdom  of 
subterranean  darkness  and  airy  hope  ? — ^what  says  the  swart  spirit  of  the  mine  ?  Has 
Sir  Arthur  had  any  good  intelligence  of  his  adventure  lately  in  Glen-Withershins?" 

Miss  Wardour  gJiook  her  head — '^  But  indifferent,  I  fear,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  but  there  lie 
some  specimens  which  have  lately  been  sent  down." 

'^  Ah !  my  poor  dear  hundred  pounds,  which  Sir  Arthur  persuaded  me  to  give  for  a 
share  in  that  hopeful  scheme,  would  have  bought  a  porter's  load  of  mineralogy — But  let 
me  see  them." 

And  so  sajring,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  recess,  on  which  the  mineral  productioni 
were  lying,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them,  grumbling  and  pshawing  at  each  which  he 
took  up  and  laid  aside. 

In  the  meantime,  Lovel,  forced  as  it  were  by  this  secession  of  Oldbuck,  into  a  sort  of 
tete-^-t^te  with  Miss  Wardour,  took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her  in  a  low  and 
interrupted  tone  of  voice.  ''  I  trust  Miss  Wardour  will  impute,  to  circumstances  almost 
irresistible,  this  intrusion  of  a  person  who  has  reason  to  think  himself — so  unacceptablfl 
a  visitor." 

"  ]Mr.  Lovel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  observing  the  same  tone  of  caution,  "  I  trust 
you  will  not — I  am  sure  you  are  incapable  of  abusing  the  advantages  given  to  you  by 
the  services  you  have  rendered  us,  which,  as  tliey  affect  my  father,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  acknowledged  or  repaid.  Could  Mr.  Lovel  see  me  without  his  own  peace 
being  affected— could  he  see  me  as  a  friend — ^as  a  sister — no  man  will  be— and,  from  all 
I  have  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lovel,  ouglit  to  be,  more  welcome ;  but " 

Oldbuck's  anathema  against  the  preposition  but  was  internally  echoed  by  Lovel. 
"  Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  Miss  Wardour ;  you  need  not  fear  my  intruding  upon 
a  subject  where  I  have  been  already  severely  repressed ; — but  do  not  add  to  the  severity 
of  repelling  my  sentiments  the  rigour  of  obliging  me  to  disavow  them." 

"  I  am  much  embarrassed,  Mr.  Lovel,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  by  your — ^I  would 
not  willingly  use  a  strong  word — your  romantic  and  hopeless  pertinacity.  It  is  foi 
yourself  I  plead,  that  you  would  consider  the  calls  which  your  country  has  upon  youi 
talents — that  you  will  not  waste,  in  an  idle  and  fanciful  indulgence  of  an  ill-placed 
predilection,  time,  which,  well  redeemed  by  active  exertion,  should  lay  the  foundation  oi 
future  distinction.     Let  me  entreat  that  you  would  form  a  manly  resolution" 

"  It  is  enough.  Miss  Wardour ; — I  see  plainly  tliat" 

"  Mr.  Lovel,  you  are  hurt — and,  believe  me,  I  sympathize  in  the  pain  which  I  inflict 
but  can  I,  in  justice  to  myself,  in  fairness  to  you,  do  otherwise  ?  Without  my  father^! 
consent,  I  never  will  entertain  the  addresses  of  any  one,  and  how  totally  impossible  it  ii 
that  he  should  countenance  the  partiality  with  which  you  honour  me,  you  are  yourseL 
fully  aware ;  and,  indeed" 

"  No,  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  Lovel,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  entreaty ;  "  do  not  gc 
farther — is  it  not  enough  to  crush  every  hope  in  our  present  relative  situation  ?  — do  no( 
carry  your  resolutions  farther — ^why  urge  what  would  be  your  conduct  if  Sir  Artbur^i 
objections  could  be  removed?" 

"  It  is  indeed  vain,  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  because  their  removal  ii 
impossible ;  and  I  only  wish,  as  your  friend,  and  as  one  who  is  obliged  to  you  for  hei 
own  and  her  father's  life,  to  entreat  you  to  suppress  this  unfortunate  attachment — to  leave 
a  country  which  affords  no  scope  for  your  talents,  and  to  resume  the  honourable  line  oi 
the  profession  which  you  seem  to  have  abandoned." 

"  Well,  Miss  Wardour,  your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed ; — have  patience  with  me  one 
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little  month,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  that  space,  I  cannot  show  jou  such  reasons  for 
continuing  my  residence  at  Fairport,  as  even  you  shall  approve  of,  I  will  bid  adieu  to  its 
vicinity,  and,  with  the  same  breath,  to  all  my  hopes  of  happiness." 

"  Not  so,  Mr.  Lovel ;  many  years  of  deserved  happiness,  founded  on  a  more  rational 
basb  than  your  present  wishes,  are,  I  trust,  before  you.  But  it  is  full  time  to  finish 
this  conversation.  I  cannot  force  you  to  adopt  my  advice — I  cannot  shut  the  door  of 
my  father's  house  against  the  preserver  of  his  life  and  mine ;  but  the  sooner  Mr.  Lovel 
can  teach  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  disappointment  of  wishes  which  have  been 
80  rashly  formed,  the  more  highly  he  will  rise  in  my  esteem — and,  in  the  meanwhile,  for 
his  sake  as  well  as  mine,  he  must  excuse  my  putting  an  interdict  upon  conversation 
<m  a  subject  so  painful." 

A  servant  at  this  moment  announced  that  Sir  Arthur  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Oldbuck  in  his  dressing-room. 

"  Let  me  show  you  the  way,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  who  apparently  dreaded  a  continuation 
of  her  t^te-^-tete  jwrith  Lovel,  and  she  conducted  the  Antiquary  accordingly  to  her 
father's  apartment. 

Sir  Arthur,  his  legs  swathed  in  flannel,  was  stretched  on  the  couch.  "  Welcome,  Mr. 
Oldbuck,"  he  said ;  "  I  trust  you  have  come  better  off  than  I  have  done  from  the  incle- 
mency  of  yesterday  evening  ?" 

"  Truly,  Sir  Arthur,  I  was  not  so  much  exposed  to  it — I  kept  terra  frma — you  fairly 
committed  yourself  to  the  cold  night-air  in  the  most  literal  of  all  senses.  But  such 
adventures  become  a  gallant  knight  better  than  a  humble  esquire, — to  rise  on  the  wings 
of  the  night-wind — to  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  What  news  from  our  subter- 
ranean Good  Hope ! — ^the  terra  incognita  of  Glen-Withershins  ?" 

"  Nothing  good  as  yet,"  said  the  Baronet,  turning  himself  hastily,  as  if  stung  by  a  pang 
of  the  gout;  "but  Dousterswivel  does  not  despair." 
"Does  he  not?"  quoth  Oldbuck;  "I  do  though,  under  his  favour.     Why,  old  Dr. 

H ^D  ♦  told  me,  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  that  we  should  never  find  copper  enough, 

jodging  from  the  specimens  I  showed  him,  to  make  a  pair  of  sixpenny  knee-buckles — and 
I  cannot  see  that  those  samples  on  the  table  below  differ  much  in  quality." 
"  The  learned  doctor  is  not  infallible,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  is  one  of  our  first  chemists  ;  and  this  tramping  philosopher  of  yours — this 
Ibii5terswivel — ^is,I  have  a  notion,  one  of  those  learned  adventurers  described  by  Kirchner, 
Artem  hahent  sine  arte,  partem  sine  parte,  quorum  medium  est  mentiri,  vita  coimm  men- 

dicutum  ire; — that  is  to  say.  Miss  Wardour  " 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  translate,"  said  Miss  Wardour — "  I  comprehend  your  general 
meaning  ;  but  I  hope  Mr.  Dousterswivel  will  turn  out  a  more  trustworthy  character." 

''  I  doubt  it  not  a  Uttle,"  said  the  Antiquary, — "  and  we  are  a  foul  way  out  if  we  cannot 
discover  this  infernal  vein  that  he  has  prophesied  about  these  two  years." 
*•  You  have  no  great  interest  in  the  matter,  ]VIr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet. 
*'  Too  much,  too  much,  Sir  Arthur ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  fair  foe  here,  I 
wonld  consent  to  lose  it  all,  so  you  had  no  more  on  the  venture." 

Th<rre  was  a  painful  silence  of  a  few  moments,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  downfal  of  his  golden  dreams,  though  he  could  no  longer  disguise  to 
bimself  that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  termination  of  the  adventure.  *'  I  understand," 
heat  length  said,  "that  the  young  gentleman,  to  whose  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind 
we  were  so  much  indebted  last  night,  has  favoured  me  with  a  visit — 1  am  distress(id  that 
I  am  unable  to  see  him,  or  indeed  any  one,  but  an  old  friend  like  you,  ]\Ir.  Oldbuck." 
A  declination  of  the  Antiquary's  stiff  backbone  acknowled^red  the  preference. 
"You  made  acquaintance  with  this  young  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  I  suppose  ?" 

*  Probably  Dr.  Hutton,  the  celebrated  geologist: 

^tL   II.  0 
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Oldbuck  told  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  becoming  known  to  each  other. 

"  Whj,  then,  my  daughter  is  an  older  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lovel  than  you  are,**  said 
the  Baronet. 

'^  Indeed  I  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  answered  Oldbuck,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Lovel,"  said  Isabella,  sJightly  colouring,  "  when  I  resided  this  last  spring 
with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Wilmot." 

"In  Yorksliire? — and  what  character  did  he  bear  then,  or  how  was  he  engaged?** 
said  Oldbuck, — "  and  why  did  not  you  recognise  him  when  I  introduced  you  ?  " 

Isabella  answered  the  least  difficult  question,  and  passed  over  the  other — "  He  had  a 
conunission  in  the  army,  and  had,  I  believe,  served  with  reputation;  he  was  much 
respected,  as  an  amiable  and  promising  young  man." 

"  And  pray,  such  being  the  case,"  replied  the  Antiquary,  not  disposed  to  take  one 
reply  in  answer  to  two  distinct  questions,  "  why  did  you  not  speak  to  the  lad  at  once 
when  you  met  him  at  my  house  ?  I  thought  you  had  less  of  the  paltry  pride  of  woman- 
kind about  you.  Miss  Wardour." 

"  There  was  a  reason  for  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  with  dignity ;  "  you  know  the  opinions 
— prejudices,  perhaps  you  will  call  them — of  our  house  concerning  purity  of  birth. 
This  young  gentleman  is,  it  seems,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  fortune ;  my  daughter 
did  not  choose  to  renew  their  acquaintance  till  she  should  know  whether  I  approved  of 
her  holding  any  intercourse  with  him." 

"  If  it  had  been  with  his  mother  instead  of  himself,"  answered  Oldbuck,  with  his 
usual  dry  causticity  of  humour,  "  I  could  see  an  excellent  reason  for  it.  Ah,  poor  lad ! 
that  was  the  cause,  then,  that  he  seemed  so  absent  and  confused  while  I  explained  to  him 
the  reason  of  the  bend  of  bastardy  upon  the  shield  yonder  under  the  comer  turret!" 

"  True,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  complacency — "  it  is  the  shield  of  Malcolm  the 
Usurper,  as  he  is  called.  The  tower  which  he  built  is  termed,  after  him,  Malcolm's 
tower,  but  more  frequently  Misticot's  Tower,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  corruption  for 
Mhhegot,  He  is  denominated,  in  the  Latin  pedigree  of  our  family,  MUcolumhuB 
Nothus;  and  his  temporary  seizure  of  our  property,  and  most  unjust  attempt  to 
establish  his  own  illegitimate  line  in  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock,  gave  rise  to  such 
family  feuds  and  misfortunes,  as  strongly  to  found  us  in  that  horror  and  antipathy  to 
defiled  blood  and  illegitimacy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  me  from  my  respected 
ancestry." 

"  I  know  the  story,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  and  I  was  telling  it  to  Lovel  this  moment,  with 
some  of  the  wise  maxims  and  consequences  which  it  has  engrafted  on  your  family 
politics.  Poor  fellow !  he  must  have  been  much  hurt :  I  took  the  wavering  of  his 
attention  for  negligence,  and  was  something  piqued  at  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  only  an 
excess  of  feeling.  I  hope,  Sir  Arthur,  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  your  life  because  it 
has  been  preserved  by  such  assistance  ?  " 

"  Nor  the  less  of  my  assistant  either,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  my  doors  and  table  shall 
be  equally  open  to  him  as  if  he  had  descended  of  the  most  unblemished  lineage." 

"  Come,  I  am  glad  of  that — ^lie'U  know  where  he  can  get  a  dinner,  then,  if  he  want£ 
one.  But  what  views  can  he  have  in  this  neiglibourhood  ?  I  must  catechise  him ;  and  ii 
I  find  he  wants  it — or,  indeed,  whether  he  does  or  not — ^he  shall  have  my  best  advice.* 
As  the  Antiquary  made  this  liberal  promise,  he  took  his  leave  of  Miss  Wardour  and  ha 
father,  eager  to  commence  operations  upon  Mr.  Lovel.  He  informed  him  abruptly  thai 
Miss  Wardour  sent  her  compliments,  and  remained  in  attendance  on  her  father,  and  thee 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  led  him  out  of  the  castle. 

Knockwinnock  still  preserved  much  of  the  external  attributes  of  a  baronial  castle.  I 
had  its  drawbridge,  thougli  now  never  drawn  up,  and  its  dry  moat,  the  sides  of  whid 
had  been  planted  with  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  evergreen  tribes.  Above  these  rose  the  olc 
building,  partly  from  a  foundation  of  red  rock  scarped  down  to  the  sea-beach,  and  partly 
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fi-om  the  steep  green  verge  of  the  moat.  The  trees  of  the  avenue  have  been  abeady 
meotioiied,  and  rnanj  others  rose  around  of  krge  size, — as  if  to  confute  the  prejudice 
that  timber  cannot  be  raised  near  to  the  ocean.  Our  walkers  paused,  and  looked  back 
upon  the  castle,  as  they  attained  the  height  of  a  small  knoll,  over  which  lay  their  home- 
ward road ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  did  not  tempt  the  risk  of  the  tide  by  returning 
along  the  sands.  Tlie  building  flung  its  broad  shadow  upon  the  tufted  foliage  of  the 
^lirabs  beneath  it,  while  the  front  windows  sparkled  in  the  sun.  They  were  viewed  by 
the  gazers  with  very  different  feelings.  Level,  with  the  fond  eagerness  of  that  passion 
which  derives  its  food  and  nourishment  from  trifles,  as  the  cameleon  is  said  to  live  on 
the  air,  or  upon  the  invisible  insects  which  it  contains,  endeavoured  to  conjecture 
which  of  the  nimierous  windows  belonged  to  the  apartment  now  graced  by  Miss 
Wardour's  presence.  The  speculations  of  the  Antiquary  were  of  a  more  melancholy 
cast,  and  were  partly  indicated  by  the  ejaculation  of  cito  perifura!  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  prospect.  Lovel,  roused  from  his  reverie,  looked  at  him  as  if  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  an  exclamation  so  ominous.  The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Yes,  my  young 
friend,"  said  he,  "  I  doubt  greatly — and  it  wrings  my  heart  to  say  it — this  ancient  family 
is  going  fast  to  tlie  ground  ! " 

**  Indeed ! "  answered  Lovel — "  you  surprise  me  greatly ! " 

"  We  harden  ourselves  in  vain,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
thought  and  feeling — "  we  harden  ourselves  in  vain  to  treat  with  the  indifference  they 
deserve,  the  changes  of  this  trumpery  whirligig  world.  We  strive  ineffectually  to 
be  the  self-sufficing  invulnerable  being,  the  teres  atque  rotundus  of  the  poet ; — ^the  stoical 
exemption  which  philosophy  affects  to  give  us  over  the  pains  and  vexations  of  human 
life,  is  as  imaginary  as  the  state  of  mystical  quietism  and  perfection  aimed  at  by  some 
crazy  enthusiasts." 

**  And  Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise  I "  said  Lovel,  warmly — "  Heaven 
forbid  that  any  process  of  philosophy  were  capable  so  to  sear  and  indurate  our  feelings, 
that  nothing  should  agitate  them  but  what  arose  instantly  and  immediately  out  of  our 
own  selfish  interests !  I  would  as  soon  wish  my  hand  to  be  as  callous  as  horn,  that  it 
might  escape  an  occasional  cut  or  scratch,  as  I  would  be  ambitious  of  the  stoicism  which 
should  render  my  heart  like  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone." 

The  Antiquary  regarded  his  youthful  companion  with  a  look  half  of  pity,  half  of 
sympathy,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  as  he  replied — "Wait,' young  man — wait  till 
your  bark  has  been  battered  by  the  storm  of  sixty  years  of  mortal  vicissitude :  you  will 
learn  by  that  time  to  reef  your  sails,  that  she  may  obey  the  helm ;— or,  in  the  language 
of  this  world,  you  will  find  distresses  enough,  endured  and  to  endure,  to  keep  your 
feelings  and  sympathies  in  full  exercise,  without  concerning  yourself  more  in  the  fate  of 
others  than  you  cannot  possibly  avoid." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  it  may  be  so ; — but  as  yet  I  resemble  you  more  in  your  practic^e 
than  in  your  theory,  for  I  cannot  help  being  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  family 
we  have  just  left." 

"  And  well  you  may,"  replied  Oldbuck.  "  Sir  Arthur's  embarrassments  have  of  late 
become  so  many  and  so  pressing,  that  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  heard  of  them.  And 
tlien  his  absurd  and  expensive  operations  carried  on  by  this  High-German  landlouper, 
Dousterswivel 


isi»;i>wivei" 


I  think  I  have  seen  that  person,  when,  by  some  rare  cliance,  I  happened  to  bo  in  the 
coffee-room  at  Fairp<^)rt ; — a  tall,  beetle-browed,  awkward-built  man,  who  entered  upon 
s<"ientific  subjects,  as  it  appeared  to  my  ignorance  at  least,  with  more  assurance  than 
knowletlge — was  very  arbitrary  in  laying  down  and  asserting  his  opinions,  and  mixed 
tlie  terms  of  science  with  a  strange  jargon  of  mysticism.  A  simple  youth  whispered 
roe  tliat  he  was  an  Illumine,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world." 
*'  O,  the  same — the  same.     He  has  enough  of  practical  knowledge  to  speak  scholarly 
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and  wisely  to  those  of  whose  intelligence  he  stands  in  awe ;  and,  to  saj  the  truth,  this 
faculty,  joined  to  his  matchless  impudence,  imposed  upon  me  for  some  time  when  I  first 
knew  him.  But  I  have  since  understood,  that  when  he  is  among  foob  and  womankind, 
he  exhibits  himself  as  a  perfect  charlatan — ^talks  of  the  magisterium — of  sympathies  and 
antipathies— of  the  cabala — of  the  divining  rod — and  all  the  trumpery  with  which  the 
Rosycrucians  cheated  a  darker  age,  and  which,  to  our  eternal  disgrace,  has  in  some 
degree  revived  in  our  own.  My  friend  Heavysteme  knew  this  fellow  abroad,  and 
unintentionally  (for  he,  you  must  know,  is,  God  bless  the  mark !  a  sort  of  believer)  let 
me  into  a  good  deal  of  his  real  character.  Ah !  were  I  caliph  for  a  day,  as  Honest  Abon 
Hassan  wished  to  be,  I  would  scourge  me  these  jugglers  out  of  the  commonwealth  with 
rods  of  scorpions.  They  debauch  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  and  credulous  with  mystical 
trash,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  besotted  their  brains  with  gin,  and  then  pick  their 
pockets  with  the  same  facility.  And  now  has  this  strolling  blackguard  and  mountebank 
put  the  finishing  blow  to  tlie  ruin  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  I" 

"  But  how  could  he  impose  upon  Sir  Arthur  to  any  ruinous  extent  ?" 

'^  Why,  I  don't  know.  Sir  Arthur  is  a  good,  honourable  gentleman ;  bnt^  as  yon  may 
see  from  his  loose  ideas  concerning  the  Pikish  language,  he  is  by  no  means  Tery  strong  in 
the  understanding.  His  estate  is  strictly  entailed,  and  he  has  been  always  an  embarrassed 
man.  This  rapparee  promised  him  mountains  of  wealth,  and  an  English  company  was 
found  to  advanex3  large  sums  of  money — I  fear  on  Sir  Arthur^s  goarantee.  Some 
gentlemen — I  was  ass  enough  to  be  one — took  small  shares  in  the  ooncem,  and  Sir 
Arthur  himself  made  great  outlay ;  we  were  trained  on  by  specious  appearances  and 
more  specious  lies  ;  and  now,  like  John  Bunyan,  we  awake,  and  behold  it  is  a  dream!'' 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  should  have  encouraged  Sir  Arthur  by  your 
example." 

'<  Why,"  said  Oldbuck,  dropping  his  large  grizzled  eyebrow,  *'  I  am  something  aorprised 
and  ashamed  at  it  myself;  it  was  not  the  lucre  of  gain — ^nobody  cares  less  for  money  (to 
be  a  prudent  man)  than  I  do — ^but  I  thought  I  might  risk  this  small  smn.  It  will  be 
expected  (though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  see  why)  that  I  should  give  something  to  any  (me 
who  will  1>c  kind  enough  to  rid  me  of  that  slip  of  womankind,  my  niece,  Mary  M^tyre ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  I  should  do  something  to  get  that  jackanapes,  her  brother, 
on  in  the  army.  In  either  case,  to  treble  my  venture,  would  have  helped  me  out.  And 
besides,  I  had  some  idea  that  the  Phoenicians  had  in  former  times  wrought  copper  in  that 
very  spot.  That  cunning  scoundrel,  Dousterswivel,  found  out  my  blunt  side,  and  brought 
strange  tales  (d — n  liim)  of  appearances  of  old  shafts,  and  vestiges  of  mining  operations, 
conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  those  of  modern  times ;  and  I — ^in  short,  I 
was  a  fool,  and  there  is  an  end.  My  loss  is  not  much  worth  speaking  about ;  but  Sir 
Arthur's  engagements  are,  I  understand,  very  deep,  and  my  heart  aches  for  him,  and 
the  poor  young  lady  who  must  share  his  distress." 

Here  the  conversation  paused,  until  renewed  in  the  next  chapter. 


eE'baptEr  1'ti.c  d?o'arU'.nrrj3. 


\jW  aside  from  his  purpose  of  catecl]i*ing  Lovel 

'^  residence  at  Fairiwrt.     He  was  now.  however,  resolved 


HE  account  of  Sir  Artliur's  unhappy  adventure  had  led  Oldbuck  somewhat 
aside  from  his  purpose  <  " 
residence  at  Fairport. 


'g^  subject.     "  Miss  Wardour  ( 


open  the 

she  tells  nie. 


1  formerly  known   to  ji 

iwered,  "  to  see  her  at  Mrs, 


"  He  had  had  the  pleasure,"  Lovel  i 
Wilmot's,  in  Yorkshire," 

"  Indeed  I  you  never  mentioned  that  to  me  before,  and  you  did  not  accost  her  sm  an 
old  aci^uaiDtance." 
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"  I — I  did  not  know,"  said  Lovel,  u  good  deal  embarrassed,  "  it  was  the  some  lady,  tiU 
we  met ;  and  then  it  was  my  duty  to  wait  till  slie  should  recognise  me." 

"  1  am  aware  of  your  delicacy :  the  knight's  a  punctilious  old  fool,  but  I  promise  you 
his  daughter  is  above  all  nonsensical  ceremony  and  prejudice.  And  now,  since  you  have 
found  a  new  set  of  friends  here,  may  I  ask  if  you  intend  to  leave  Fairport  as  soon  as  you 
proposed  ?  " 

"  AVliat  if  I  should  answer  your  question  by  another,"  replied  Lovel,  "  and  ask  you 
wliat  is  your  opinion  of  dreams  ?" 

"  Of  (h'cams,  you  foolish  lad  ! — why,  what  should  I  think  of  them  but  as  the  deceptions 
of  imagination  when  reason  drops  the  reins  ?  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  them  and 
the  hallucinations  of  madness — the  unguided  horses  run  away  witli  the  carriage  in  both 
ciises,  only  in  the  one  the  coachman  is  drunk,  and  in  the  other  he  slumbers.  Wliat  says 
our  Marcus  TuUius — Si  insanorum  visisjides  non  est  habenduy  cur  credatur  samnieniium 
visi'i,  qu(B  multo  etiam  perturbafiora  surU,  non  intelligo/* 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  Cicero  also  tells  us,  that  as  he  who  passes  the  whole  day  in  darting  the 
javelin  must  sometimes  hit  the  mark,  so,  amid  the  cloud  of  nightly  dreams,  some  may 
occur  consonant  to  future  events." 

"  Ay — that  is  to  say,  you  have  hit  the  mark  in  your  own  sage  opinion  ?  Lord!  Lord! 
how  this  world  is  given  to  folly !  Well,  I  will  allow  for  once  the  Oneirocritical  science — 
I  will  give  faith  to  the  exposition  of  di*eams,  and  say  a  Daniel  hath  arisen  to  interpret  them, 
if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  that  dreimi  of  yours  has  pointed  to  a  prudent  line  of  conduct." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  answered  Lovel,  "  why,  when  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  abandon 
an  enterprise,  which  I  have  perhaps  rashly  undertaken,  I  should  last  night  dream  I  saw 
your  ancestor  pointing  to  a  motto  which  encouraged  me  to  perseverance  ? — ^why  should 
I  have  thought  of  thoso  words  which  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  before,  which  arw 
in  a  language  unknown  to  me,  and  which  yet  conveyed,  when  translated,  a  lesson  which 
I  could  so  plainly  apply  to  my  own  circumstances  ? " 

The  Antiquary  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.  "  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend — but  it 
is  thus  we  silly  mortals  deceive  ourselves,  and  look  out  of  doors  for  motives  which  originate 
in  our  own  wilful  will.  I  think  1  can  help  out  the  cause  of  your  vision.  You  were  so 
abstracted  in  your  contemplations,  yesterday  after  dinner,  as  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
discourse  between  Sir  Arthur  and  me,  until  we  fell  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Piks,  which  terminated  so  abruptly ; — but  I  remember  producing  to  Sir  Arthur  a  book 
printed  by  my  ancestor,  and  making  him  observe  the  motto ;  your  mind  was  bent  else- 
where, but  your  ear  had  mechanically  received  and  retained  the  sounds,  and  your  busy 
fancy,  stirred  by  Grizel's  legend,  I  presume,  had  introduced  this  scrap  of  German  into 
your  dream.  As  for  the  waking  wisdom  which  seized  on  so  frivolous  a  circumstance  as 
an  apology  for  persevering  in  some  course  which  it  could  find  no  better  reason  to  justify, 
it  is  exactly  one  of  those  juggling  tricks  which  the  sagcst  of  us  play  off  now  and  then,  to 
gratify  our  inclination  at  the  expense  of  our  understanding." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Lovel,  blushing  deeply ; — "  I  believe  you  are  right,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
and  I  ought  to  sink  in  your  esteem  for  attaching  a  moment's  consequence  to  such  a 
frivolity ; — but  I  was  tossed  by  contradictory  wishes  and  resolutions,  and  you  know  how 
slight  a  line  will  tow  a  boat  when  afloat  on  the  billows,  though  a  cable  would  hardly  move 
her  when  pulled  up  on  the  beach." 

"  Right,  right,"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary.  "  Fall  in  my  opinion  ! — not  a  whit — I  love 
thee  the  better,  man  ; — why,  we  have  story  for  story  against  each  other,  and  I  can  think 
with  less  shame  on  having  exposed  myself  about  that  cursed  Pnetorium — though  I  am 
still  convinced  Agricola's  camp  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  And 
now,  Lovel,  my  good  lad,  be  sincere  with  me — AVliat  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ?— • 
why  have  you  left  your  own  country  and  professional  pursuits,  for  an  idle  residence  in 
such  a  place  as  Fairport  ?     A  truant  di8pa<»ition,  I  fear." 
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"  Even  so,"  replied  Lovel,  patiently  submitting  to  an  interrogatory  which  he  could  not 
well  evade.  "  Yet  I  am  so  detached  from  all  the  world,  have  so  few  in  whom  I  am 
interested,  or  who  are  interested  in  me,  that  my  very  state  of  destitution  gives  me 
independence.  He  whose  good  or  evil  fortune  affects  himself  alone,  has  the  best  right 
to  pursue  it  according  to  his  own  fancy." 

"  Pardon  me,  young  man,"  said  Oldbuck,  laying  his  haild  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
making  a  full  halt — "  sufflamina — a  little  patience,  if  you  please.  I  will  suppose  that 
you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life — that  you  cannot  look  back 
to  those  to  whom  you  owe  gratitude,  or  forward  to  those  to  whom  you  ought  to  afford 
protection  ;  but  it  is  no  less  incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty — for 
your  active  exertions  are  due  not  only  to  society,  but  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  Being 
who  made  you  a  member  of  it,  with  powers  to  serve  yourself  and  others." 

But  I  am  unconscious  of  possessing  such  powers,"  said  Lovel,  somewhat  impatiently. 
I  ask  nothing  of  society  but  the  permission  of  walking  innoxiously  through  the  path  of 
life,  without  jostling  others,  or  permitting  myself  to  be  jostled.  I  owe  no  man  anything 
— I  have  the  means  of  maintaining  myself  with  complete  independence ;  and  so  moderate 
are  my  wishes  in  this  .respect,  that  even  these  means,  however  limited,  rather  exceed 
than  fall  short  of  them." 

**  Nay,  then,"  said  Oldbuck,  removing  his  hand,  and  turning  again  to  the  road,  "  if 
you  are  so  true  a  philosopher  as  to  think  you  have  money  enough,  there's  no  more  to  be  said 
— I  cannot  pretend  to  be  entitled  to  advise  you  ; — ^you  have  attained  the  acnd — the  summit 
of  perfection.  And  how  came  Fairport  to  be  the  selected  abode  of  so  much  self-denying 
philosophy  ?  It  is  as  if  a  worshipper  of  the  true  religion  had  set  up  his  staff  by  choice 
among  the  multifarious  idolaters  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Fairport 
who  is  not  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  Golden  Calf — the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
Why,  even  I,  man,  am  so  infected  by  the  bad  neighbourhood,  that  I  feel  incliuv^d 
occasionally  to  become  an  idolater  myself." 

"  My  principal  amusements  being  literary,"  answered  Lovel,  "  and  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  mention  having  induced  me,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  relinquish  the  military 
senice,  I  have  pitched  on  Fairport  as  a  place  where  I  might  follow  my  pursuits  without 
any  of  those  temptations  to  society  wliich  a  more  elegant  circle  might  have  presented 
to  me." 

"  Alia !"  replied  Oldbuck,  knowingly, — "I  begin  to  understand  your  application  of 
my  ancestor's  motto.  You  are  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  though  not  in  the  way 
I  first  suspected, — you  are  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  literary  character,  and  you  hope  to 
merit  favour  by  labour  and  perseverance  ? " 

Lovel,  who  was  rather  closely  pressed  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  old  gentleman, 
concluded  it  would  be  best  to  let  him  remain  in  the  error  which  he  had  gratuitously 
adopted. 

"  I  have  been  at  time5  foolish  enough,"  he  replied,  "  to  nourish  some  thoughts  of  the 
kind." 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy ;  unless,  as  young  men  sometimes 
do,  you  had  fancied  yourself  in  love  with  some  trumpery  specimen  of  womankind,  which 
is  indeed,  as  Shakspeare  truly  says,  pressing  to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging  all  at  once." 
He  then  proceeded  with  inquiries,  which  he  was  sometimes  kind  enough  to  answer 
himself.  For  this  good  old  gentleman  had,  from  his  anticjuarian  researches,  acquired  a 
delight  in  building  theories  out  of  premises  which  were  often  far  from  affording  suiriciont 
ground  for  them ;  and  being,  as  the  reader  must  have  remarked,  sufficiently  opiniative, 
he  did  not  readily  brook  being  corrected,  either  in  matter  of  fact  or  judgment,  even  by 
those  who  were  principally  interested  in  the  subjects  on  which  he  speculated.  lie  went 
on,  therefore,  chalking  out  Lovel's  literary  career  for  him. 

"  And  with  what  do  you  propose  to  commence  your  debut  as  a  man  of  letters  ? — But 
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I  guess — poetry — ^poetry — the  soft  seducer  of  youth.  Yes !  there  is  an  acknowledging 
modesty  of  confusion  in  your  eye  and  manner.  And  where  lies  your  vein  ? — are  you 
inclined  to  soar  to  the  higher  regions  of  Parnassus,  or  to  flutter  around  the  base  of  the 
hill?" 

"  I  have  hitherto  attempted  only  a  few  lyrical  pieces,"  said  Lovel. 

"  Just  as  I  supposed — pruning  your  wing,  and  hopping  from  spray  to  spray.  But 
I  trust  you  intend  a  bolder  flight.  Observe,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  your 
persevering  in  this  unprofitable  pursuit — but  you  say  you  are  quite  independent  of  the 
public  caprice  ?  " 

"  Entirely  so,"  replied  Lovel. 

"  And  that  you  are  determined  not  to  adopt  a  more  active  course  of  life  ?" 

"  For  the  present,  such  is  my  resolution,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Why,  then,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give  you  my  best  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
object  of  your  pursuit.  I  have  myself  published  two  essays  in  the  Antiquarian  Repository, 
— and  therefore  am  an  author  of  experience.  There  was  my  Remarks  on  Heame's  edition 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  signed  Scrutator;  and  the  other  signed  Indagator,  upon  a 
passage  in  Tacitus.  I  might  add,  what  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the  time,  and  that 
is  my  paper  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  upon  the  inscription  of  CElia  Lelia,  whidi 
I  subscribed  Qildipus,  So  you  see  I  am  not  an  apprentice  in  the  mysteries  of  author* 
craft,  and  must  necessarily  understand  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  times.  And  now, 
once  more,  what  do  you  intend  to  commence  with  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  instant  thoughts  of  publishing." 

"  Ah !  that  will  never  do ;  you  must  have  the  fear  of  the  public  before  your  eyes  in 
all  your  undertakings.  Let  us  see  now :  A  collection  of  fugitive  pieces ;  but  no — ^your 
fugitive  poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary  with  the  bookseller.  It  should  be  something 
at  once  solid  and  attractive — none  of  your  romances  or  anomalous  novelties — I  would 
have  you  take  high  ground  at  once.  Let  me  see :  What  think  you  of  a  real  epic  ? — 
the  grand  old-fashioned  historical  poem  which  moved  through  twelve  or  twenty-four 
books.  We'll  have  it  so — Fll  supply  you  with  a  subject — The  battle  between  the 
Caledonians  and  Romans — The  Caledoniad;  or.  Invasion  Repelled; — let  that  be  the 
title — it  will  suit  the  present  taste,  and  you  may  throw  in  a  touch  of  the  times,** 

"  But  the  invasion  of  Agricola  was  not  repelled." 

"  No ;  but  you  are  a  poet — free  of  the  corporation,  and  as  little  bound  down  to  truth 
or  probability  as  Virgil  himself — You  may  defeat  the  Romans  in  spite  of  Tacitus." 

"  And  pitch  Agricola's  camp  at  the  Kaim  of — what  do  you  call  it,"  answered  Lovel, 
"  in  defiance  of  Edie  Ochiltree  ?" 

"  No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me^And  yet,  I  dare  say,  ye  may  unwittingly  speak 
most  correct  truth  in  both  instances,  in  despite  of  the  toga  of  the  historian  and  the  blue 
gown  of  the  mendicant." 

"  Gallantly  counselled ! — Well,  I  will  do  my  best — ^your  kindness  will  assist  me  with 
local  information." 

"  Will  I  not,  man  ? — why,  I  will  write  the  critical  and  historical  notes  on  each  canto, 
and  draw  out  the  plan  of  the  story  myself.  I  pretend  to  some  poetical  genius,  Mr.  Lovel, 
only  I  was  never  able  to  write  verses." 

"It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you  should  have  failed  in  a  qualification  somewhat  essential  to  the  art." 

"  Essential  ? — ^not  a  whit — it  is  the  mere  mechanical  department.  A  man  may  be  a 
poet  without  measuring  spondees  and  dactyls  like  the  ancients,  or  clashing  the  ends  of 
lines  into  rhyme  like  the  moderns,  as  one  may  be  an  architect  though  unable  to  labour 
like  a  stone-mason — Dost  think  Palladio  or  Vitruvius  ever  carried  a  hod?" 

'*  In  that  case,  there  should  be  two  authors  to  each  poem — one  to  think  and  plan, 
another  to  execute." 

**  AVhy,  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  at  any  rate,  well  make  the  experiment ; — not  tliat 
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I  would  wish  to  give  my  name  to  the  public — assistance  from  a  learned  friend  might  be 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  after  what  flourish  your  nature  will — I  am  a  total  stranger 
to  authorial  vanity." 

LoTcl  was  much  entertained  by  a  declaration  not  very  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
wherewith  his  friend  seemed  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public, 
though  in  a  manner  which  rather  resembled"  stepping  up  behind  a  carriage  than  getting 
into  one.  The  Antiquary  was  indeed  unconmionly  delighted ;  for,  like  many  other  men 
who  spend  their  lives  in  obscure  literary  research,  he  had  a  secret  ambition  to  appear  in 
print,  which  was  checked  by  cold  fits  of  diffidence,  fear  of  criticism,  and  habits  of  indolence 
and  procrastination.  "  But,"  thought  he,  "  I  may,  like  a  second  Teucer,  discharge  my 
shafts  from  behind  the  shield  of  my  ally.  And  admit  that  he  should  not  prove  to  be  a 
first-rate  poet,  I  am  in  no  shape  answerable  for  his  deficiencies,  and  the  good  notes  may 
very  probably  help  off  an  indifferent  text.  But  he  is — ^he  must  be  a  good  poet ;  he  has 
the  real  Parnassian  abstraction — seldom  answers  a  question  till  it  is  twice  repeated — 
^-drinks  his  tea  scalding,  and  eats  without  knowing  what  he  is  putting  into  his  inouth. 
This  is  the  real  cestusj  the  awen  of  the  Welsh  bards,  the  divinus  afflatus  that  transports 
the  poet  beyond  the  limits  of  sublunary  things.  His  visions,  too,  are  very  symptomatical 
of  poetic  fury — I  must  recollect  to  send  Caxon  to  see  he  puts  out  his  candle  to-night — 
poets  and  visionaries  are  apt  to  be  negligent  in  that  respect."  Then,  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  expressed  himself  aloud,  in  continuation — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lovel,  you  shall  have  full  notes ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  we  may  introduce 
the  whole  of  the  Essay  on  Castrametation  into  the  appendix — it  will  give  great  value  to 
the  work.  Then  we  will  revive  the  good  old  forms  so  disgracefully  neglected  in  modern 
times.  You  shall  invoke  the  Muse — and  certainly  she  ought  to  be  propitious  to  an  author 
who,  in  an  apostatizing  age,  adheres  with  the  faith  of  Abdiel  to  the  ancient  form  of 
adoration. — Then  we  must  have  a  vision^r— in  which  the  Genius  of  Caledonia  shall  appear 
to  Galgacus,  and  show  him  a  procession  of  the  real  Scottish  monarchs ; — and  in  the  notes 

I  will  have  a  hit  at  Boethius — No ;  I  must  not  touch  that  topic,  now  that  Sir  Arthur  is 

likely  to  have  vexation  enough  besides — but  I'll  annihilate  Ossian,  Macpherson,  and 

^Uc-Cribb." 
"  But  we  must  consider  the  expense  of  publication,"  said  Lovel,  willing  to  try  whether 

this  hint  would  fall  like  cold  water  on  the  blazing  zeal  of  his  self-elected  coadj  utor. 
"  Expense!"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  pausing,  and  mechanicaUy  fumbling  in  his  pocket — 

*•  that  is  true ; — I  would  wish  to  do  something — but  you  would  not  like  to  publish  by 

subscription?" 
"  By  no  means,"  answered  Lovel. 
"  No,  no ! "  gladly  acquiesced  the  Antiquary — "  it  is  not  respectable.     I'll  tell  you 

what :  I  believe  I  know  a  bookseller  who  has  a  value  for  my  opinion,  and  will  risk  print 

and  paper,  and  I  will  get  as  many  copies  sold  for  you  as  I  can." 
"  O,  I  am  no  mercenary  author,"  answered  Lovel,  smiling ;  "  I  only  wish  to  be  out  of 

risk  of  loss." 
"  Hush  !  hush !  well  take  care  of  that-^-throw  it  all  on  the  publishers.     I  do  long  to 

see  your  labours  commenced.  You  will  choose  blank  verse,  doubtless?— it  is  more  grand 

and  magnificent  for  an  historical  subject ;  and,  what  concerncth  you,  my  friend,  it  is, 

I  have  an  idea,  more  easily  written." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  Monkbarns,  where  the  Antiquary  had  to  undergo  a 
chiding  from  his  sister,  who,  though  no  philosopher,  was  waiting  to  deliver  a  lecture  to 
him  in  the  portico.  "  Guide  us,  Monkbarns  !  are  things  no  dear  cneugh  Jilready,  but  ye 
maun  be  raising  the  very  fish  on  us,  by  giving  that  randy,  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  just 
what  she  likes  to  ask  ?" 

"  Why,  Grizel,"  said  the  sage,  somewhat  abashed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  "  I  thought 
I  made  a  very  fair  bargain." 
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"  A  fair  bargain  !  when  ye  gi«id  the  limmer  a  full  half  o'  what  she  scekit ! — An  ye  will 
be  a  wifc'Carlc,  and  buy  fish  at  your  oin  hands,  ye  suld  never  bid  muckle  mair  than  a 
quarter.  And  the  impudent  quean  had  the  asaurance  to  come  up  and  seek  a  dram— But 
I  trow,  Jenny  and  I  sorted  her  ! " 

"  Truly,"  said  Oldbuck  (with  a  sly  look  to  his  companion),  "  I  think  our  estate  was 
gracious  that  kept  us  out  of  hearing  of  tlint  eontroTcrey. — Well,  well,  Grizel,  I  was 
wrong  for  once  in  my  life — ultra  crepidam — -I  fairly  admit.  But  hang  expenses! — 
care  killed  a  cat — we'll  eat  the  fish,  cost  what  it  will. — And  then,  Lovel,  you  mnst  know 
I  pressed  you  to  stay  here  to-day,  the  rather  because  our  cheer  will  be  better  than  usual, 
yesterday  having  been  a  gaude-day — I  love  the  reversion  of  a  feast  better  than  the  feast 
itself.  I  delight  in  the  analecta,  the  collectanea,  ns  I  may  call  them,  of  the  preceding 
day's  dinner,  which  appear  on  such  occasions — And  see,  there  is  Jenny  gcnng  to  ring  the 
dinner-bell." 


CIsapttT  ^t  dFiTtttntti, 


^."^  ■■  v"^'^  BAVING  Mr.  Oldbuck  and  his  friend  to  enjoy  tlieir  liard  bargain  of 
■*TCB'''''^j  '  '"'*'''  "'^  ^^  leave  to  transport  the  reader  to  the  back-parlour  of  the  ])ost- 
j'  '"Sf  '-^i  Co  master's  house  at  Fnirport,  where  his  wife,  he  himself  being  absent,  was 
■  OijH]**^^  'i  employed  in  assorting  for  delivery  the  letters  which  had  come  by  tlio 
,  W«^^^r  '  Ed  nl  irgh  post  Th  s  a  v  ery  often  n  country  towni  tl  e  p  r  o  1  of 
■»  ^J  ^  ^  A  the  lay  wh  n  goss  ps  find  t  part  ularly  ag  eeable  to  call  on  he  n  an 
N"  w  m  n  of  letters  n  order  fr  m  the  outs  de  of  the  p  btlei  and  f  they  ar  not 
M  ed  ocea.  onally  fror  the  na  de  also  to  amu  e  themsol  es  w  tl  glean  ng  nforn  at  on 
or  f  rm  ng  conjectures  about  the  corre  po  dence  an  1  afF  rs  of  tl  e  r  ne  gl  1  ours  1  o 
fciiial  of  ih  s  de-er  pi  on  were  at  tl  e  time  ve  n  ent  on  ae  st  g  or  mped  g  Mr* 
MaiL^  tier   n  1  er  offe  al  duty 

Fh   prpier>e  u"*,  s  rs       said  the  butchers  w  fe      theres  ten — e!    en — ti\nll  letter 
to  T  nnant  an  1  Co  — thae  folk  do  mair  b  a  ness  than  a  the  rest  o  t!  e  burgh 

"  Ay  ;  but  set,  lass,"  answered  the  baker's  lady,  "  there's  twa  o'  tlicm  fanlded  uiieo 
sipiare,  and  ecnii.-d  at  the  tae  side — I  doubt  there  will  be  protested  bills  in  thein," 
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Is  there  ony  letters  come  yet  for  Jenny  Caxon  ?"  inquired  the  woman  of  joints  and 
giblets  ;  "  the  lieutenant's  been  awa  three  weeks." 

"  Just  ane  on  Tuesday  was  a  week,**  answered  the  dame  of  letters. 

"  Was't  a  ship-letter  ?  "  asked  the  Fomarina. 

"  In  troth  was't." 

"  It  wad  be  frae  the  lieutenant  then,"  replied  the  mistress  of  the  rolls,  somewhat 
disappointed — "  I  never  thought  he  wad  hae  lookit  ower  his  shouther  after  her." 

"  Od,  here's  another,"  quoth  Mrs.  Mailsetter.  "A  ship-letter — post-mari^,  Sunderland." 
All  rushed  to  seize  it. — "  Na,  na,  leddies,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  interfering  ;  **  1  hae  had 
eneugh  o'  that  wark — Ken  ye  that  Mr.  Mailsetter  got  an  unco  rebuke  frae  the  secretary 
at  Eldinburgh,  for  a  complaint  that  was  made  about  the  letter  of  Ally  Biaset's  that  ye 
opened,  Mrs.  Shortcake  ?" 

"  Me  opened  ! "  answered  the  spouse  of  the  chief  baker  of  Fairport ;  **  ye  ken  yonr- 
sell,  madam,  it  just  cam  open  o'  free  will  in  my  hand — what  could  I  help  it  ? — folk  suld 
seal  wi'  better  wax." 

"  Weel  I  wot  that's  true,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  who  kept  a  shop  of  small  wares, 
"  and  we  have  got  some  that  I  can  honestly  recommend,  if  ye  ken  onybody  wanting  it. 
But  the  short  and  the  lang  o't  is,  that  we'll  lose  the  place  gin  there's  ony  mair  complaints 
o'  the  kind." 

"  Ilout,  lass — the  provost  will  take  care  o'  that.'* 

"  Na,  na — I'll  neither  trust  to  provost  nor  bailie,"  said  the  postmistress, — ^^  but  I  wad 
aye  be  obliging  and  neighbourly,  and  I'm  no  again  your  looking  at  the  outside  of  a 
letter  neither — See,  the  seal  has  an  anchor  on't — ^he's  done't  wi'  ane  o'  his  buttons,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  Show  me !  show  me  ! "  quoth  the  wives  of  the  chief  butcher  and  chief  baker  ;  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  supposed  love-letter,  like  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth  upon  the 
pilot's  thumb,  with  curiosity  as  eager  and  scarcely  less  malignant.  Mrs.  Heukbane  was 
a  tall  woman — she  held  the  precious  epistle  up  between  her  eyes  and  the  window.  Mrs. 
Shortcake,  a  little  squat  personage,  strained  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  have  her  share  of  the 
investigation. 

"  Ay,  it's  frae  him,  sure  eneugh,"  said  the  butcher's  lady ; — "  I  can  read  Richard 
Taffril  on  the  corner,  and  it's  written,  like  John  Thomson's  wallet,  frae  end  to  end." 

"  Hand  it  lower  down,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortcake,  in  a  tone  above  the 
prudential  whisper  which  their  occupation  required — "  baud  it  lower  down — Div  ye 
think  naebody  can  read  hand  o'  writ  but  yoursell." 

"  "Whisht,  whisht,  sirs,  for  God's  sake  ! "  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  there's  somebody  in  the 
shop," — then  aloud — "Look  to  the  customers,  Baby  I" — Baby  answered  from  without  in 
a  shrill  tone — "  It's  naebody  but  Jenny  Caxon,  ma'am,  to  see  if  there's  ony  letters 
to  her." 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  faithful  postmistress,  winking  to  her  compeers,  "  to  come  back  the 
mom  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  let  her  ken — ^we  havena  had  time  to  sort  the  mail  letters  yet 
— she's  aye  in  sic  a  hurry,  as  if  her  letters  were  o'  mair  consequence  than  the  best 
merchant's  o'  the  town." 

Poor  Jenny,  a  girl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  modesty,  could  only  draw  her  cloak  about 
her  to  hide  the  sigh  of  disappointment,  and  return  meekly  home  to  endure  for  another 
night  the  sickness  of  the  heart  occasioned  by  hope  delayed. 

*^  There's  something  about  a  needle  and  a  pole,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  to  whom  her  taller 
rival  in  gossiping  had  at  length  yielded  a  peep  at  the  subject  of  their  curiosity. 

"  Now,  that's  downright  shamefu',"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane,  "  to  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait 
of  a  lassie  after  he's  keepit  company  wi'  her  sae  lang,  and  had  his  will  o'  her,  as  I  make 
nae  doubt  he  has." 

"  It's  but  ower  muckle  to  be  doubted,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake  ; — "  to  cast  up  to  her 
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thtt  her  father's  a  barber,  and  has  a  pole  at  his  door,  and  that  she's  but  a  mantj-maker 
hersell !     Hoat  I  fy  for  shame ! " 

"  Hout  tout,  leddies,"  cried  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  "  ye're  clean  wrang — It's  a  line  out  o' 
ane  o'  his  sailors'  sangs  that  I  have  heard  him  sing,  about  being  true  like  the  needle  to 
the  pole." 

**  Wed,  wed,  I  wish  it  maj  be  sae,"  said  the  charitable  Dame  Heukbane, — "  but  it 
disna  look  wed  for  a  lassie  like  her  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  wi'  ane  o'  the  king's 
officers." 

"  I'm  no  denying  that,"  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter  ;  "  but  it's  a  great  advantage  to  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  thae  love-letters.  See,  here's  five  or  six  letters  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wardour — maist  o'  them  sealed  wi'  wafers,  and  no  wi'  wax.  There  will  be  a 
downcome  there,  believe  me." 

**  Ay  ;  they  will  be  business  letters,  and  no  frae  ony  o'  his  grand  friends,  that  seals 
wi'  their  coats  of  arms,  as  they  ca'  them,"  said  IVIrs.  Heukbane  ; — "  pride  will  hae  a  fa' — 
he  hasna  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman,  the  deacon,  for  this  twalmonth — he's  but 
«link,  I  doubt." 
**  Nor  wi'  huz  for  sax  months,"  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake — "  He's  but  a  brunt  crust." 
**  Tliere's  a  letter,"  interrupted  the  trusty  postmistress,  "  from  his  son,  the  captain,  I'm 
thinking — the  seal  has  the  same  things  wi'  the  Ejiockwinnock  carriage.  He'll  be  coming 
hame  to  see  what  he  can  save  out  o'  the  fire." 

The  baronet  thus  dismissed,  they  took  up  the  esquire — "  Twa  letters  for  Monkbarns 
— they're  frae  some  o'  his  learned  friends  now ;  see  sae  close  as  they're  written,  down  to 
the  very  seal — and  a'  to  save  sending  a  double  letter — that's  just  like  Monkbarns 
himsell.  When  he  gets  a  frank  he  fills  it  up  exact  to  the  weight  of  an  unce,  that  a  carvy- 
seed  would  sink  the  scale— but  he's  ne'er  a  grain  abune  it.  Wed  I  wot  I  wad  be  broken 
if  I  were  to  gie  sic  weight  to  the  folk  that  come  to  buy  our  pepper  and  brimstone,  and 
fluddike  sweetmeats." 

"  He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbarns,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane  ;  **  he'll  make  as 
mackle  about  buying  a  forequarter  o'  lamb  in  August  as  about  a  back  sey  o'  beef.  Let's 
taste  another  drap  o'  the  sinning"  (perhaps  she  meant  cinnamon)  "waters,  Mrs. 
Mailsetter,  my  dear.  Ah,  lasses  I  an  ye  had  kend  his  brother  as  I  did — ^mony  a  time  he 
wad  slip  in  to  see  me  wi*  a  brace  o'  wild-deukes  in  his  pouch,  when  my  first  gude- 
man was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst — wed,  wed — ^we'se  no  speak  o'  that  e'enow." 

"  I  winna  say  ony  ill  o'  this  Monkbarns,"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake ;  "  his  brother  ne'er 
brought  me  ony  wild-deukes,  and  this  is  a  douce  honest  man  ;  we  serve  the  family  wi' 
bread,  and  he  settles  wi'  huz  ilka  week^-only  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent 
him  a  book  instead  o'  the  nick-sticks,*  whilk,  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  o'  counting 
between  tradesmen  and  customers ;  and  sae  they  are,  nae  doubt." 

"  But  look  here,  lasses,"  interrupted  IVIrs.  Mailsetter,  "  here's  a  sight  for  sair  e'en  ! 
What  wad  ye  gie  to  ken  what's  in  the  inside  o'  this  letter  ?  This  is  new  corn — I  haena 
seen  the  like  o'  this — For  William  Lovel,  Esquire,  at  Mrs.  Hadoway's,  High-street,  Fair- 
port,  by  Edinburgh,  N.B.  This  is  just  the  second  letter  he  has  had  since  he  was  here." 
"  Lord's  sake,  let's  see,  lass ! — ^lord's  sake,  let's  see  I — that's  him  that  the  hale  town  kens 
naething  about — and  a  wed-fa'ard  lad  he  is;  let's  see,  let's  see!"  Thus  ejaculated  the 
two  worthy  representatives  of  mother  Eve. 
"  Na,  na,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mailsetter  ;  "  baud  awa — bide  aff,  I  tell  you  ;  this  is 

'  A  sort  of  tally  generally  u»ed  by  bakers  of  the  olden  time  in  settling  with  their  customers.  Each  family  had  its  own 
"xk-rtick,  and  for  each  loaf  as  delivered  a  notch  was  made  on  the  stick.  Accounts  in  Exchequer,  kept  by  the  same  kind  of 
rbeck,  may  hare  occaiooned  the  Antiquary's  partiality.     In  Prior's  time  the  English  bakers  had  the  same  sort  of  reckoning. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid. 
Between  two  equal  panniers  sway'd  i 
Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idle, 
If  placed  exactly  in  the  middle. 
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nane  o'  your  fourpennj  cuts  that  we  might  make  up  the  value  to  the  post-office  amang 
oui*selves  if  onj  mischance  befell  it  ; — ^the  postage  is  five-and-twcnty  shillings — and  here's 
an  order  frae  the  Secretary  to  forward  it  to  the  young  gentleman  by  express^  if  he's  no 
at  hame.     Na,  na,  sirs,  bide  aff ; — ^this  maunna  be  roughly  guided." 

"  But  just  let's  look  at  tlie  outside  o't,  woman.** 

Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  outside,  except  remarks  on  the  various  properties 
wliich  philosopl^ers  ascribe  to  matter, — ^length,  breadth,  depth,  and  weight.  The  packet 
was  composed  of  strong  thick  paper,  imperviable  by  the  curious  eyes  of  the  gossips^ 
though  they  stared  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their  sockets.  The  seal  was  a  deep  uid 
well-cut  impression  of  arms,  which  defied  all  tampering. 

*^  Od,  lass,"  said  ]Mrs.  Shortcake,  weighing  it  in  her  hand,  and  wishing,  doubtless,  that 
the  too,  too  solid  wax  would  melt  and  dissolve  itself,  ^'  I  wad  like  to  ken  what's  in  the 
inside  o*  this,  for  that  Lovel  dings  a'  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  plainstanes  o*  Furport-* 
naebody  kens  what  to  make  o'  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,  leddies,"  said  the  postmistress,  "  we'se  sit  down  and  crack  about  it.— 
Baby,  bring  ben  the  tea-water — Muckle  obliged  to  ye  for  your  cookies,  Mra. 
Shortcake^and  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and  take  a  hand  at  the  cartes 
till  the  gudeman  comes  hame — and  then  we'll  try  your  braw  veal  sweetbread  that  ye  were 
so  kind  as  send  me,  Mrs.  Ileukbane." 

"  But  winna  ye  first  send  awa  Mr.  Lovel's  letter  ?"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane. 

'^  Troth  I  kcnua  wha  to  send  wi't  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame,  for  auld  Caxon  tell*d 
me  that  JVIr.  Lovel  stays  a'  the  day  at  Monkbarns — ^he's  in  a  high  fever  wi'  pu'ing  the 
laird  and  Sir  Arthur  out  o'  the  sea." 

"Silly  auld  doited  carles!"  said  Mrs.  Shortcake ;  "what  gar'd  them  gang  to  the 
douking  in  a  night  like  yestreen  ?" 

"  I  was  gi'en  to  understand  it  was  auld  Edie  that  saved  them,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane^ 
"  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown,  ye  ken  ;  and  that  he  pu'd  the  hale  three  out  of  the  auld 
fish-pound,  for  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them  to  gang  in  till't  to  see  the  wark  o'  the 
monks  lang  syne," 

"  Ilout,  lass,  nonsense  ! "  answered  the  postmistress ;  "  FU  tell  ye  a*  about  it,  as  Caxon 
tcU'd  it  to  me.  Yc  see,  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  "Wardour,  and  Mr.  Lovel,  suld  hae  dined 
at  Monkbarns" 

"  But,  IVIrs.  Mailsetter,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Heukbane^  "  will  ye  no  be  for  sending 
awa  this  letter  by  express  ? — there's  our  powny  and  our  callant  hae  gane  express  for  the 
office  or  now,  and  the  powny  hasna  gane  abune  thirty  mile  the  day ; — Jock  was  sorting 
him  up  as  I  came  ower  by." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  said  the  woman  of  letters,  pursing  up  her  mouth,  "  ye  ken 
my  gudeman  likes  to  ride  the  expresses  himsell — we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts  to  our  aio 
sea-maws — ^it's  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every  time  he  munts  liis  mear ;  and  I  dare  say 
he'll  be  in  sune — or  I  dare  to  say,  it's  the  same  thing  whether  the  gentleman  gets  the  ex- 
press this  night  or  early  next  morning." 

"  Only  that  Mr.  Lovel  will  be  in  town  before  the  express  gaes  aff,"  said  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
*'  and  where  are  ye  then,  lass  ?     But  yc  ken  yere  ain  ways  best." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Heukbane,"  answered  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  a  little  out  of  humour,  and 
even  out  of  countenance,  "  I  am  sure  I  am  never  against  being  neighbour-like,  and  living 
and  letting  live,  as  they  say ;  and  since  I  hae  been  sic  a  fule  as  to  show  you  the  post- 
oflice  order — ou,  nae  doubt,  it  maun  be  obeyed.  But  I'll  no  need  your  callant,  mony 
thanks  to  ye — 111  send  little  Davie  on  your  powny,  and  that  will  be  just  five-and-three- 
pence  to  ilka  ane  o'  us,  ye  ken." 

"  Davie  ! — the  Lord  hel[)  ye,  the  bairn's  no  ten  year  auld  ;  and,  to  be  plain  wi'ye,  our 
powny  reists  a  bit,  and  it's  dooms  sweer  to  the  road,  and  naebody  can  mansige  him  but 
our  Jock." 
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"  Fm  sorry  for  that,"  answered  the  postmistress,  gravely ;  "  it's  like  we  maun  wait 
then  till  the  gudeman  comes  home,  after  a' — for  I  wadna  like  to  be  responsible  in  trusting 
the  letter  to  sic  a  callant  as  Jock — our  Davie  belangs  in  a  manner  to  the  office. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  I  see  what  ye  wad  be  at — but  an  ye  like  to  risk  the 
iNum,  I'll  risk  the  beast." 

Orders  were  accordingly  given.  The  unwilling  pony  was  brought  out  of  his  bed  of 
straw,  and  again  equipped  for  service — Davie  (a  leathern  post-bag  strapped  across  his 
shoulders)  was  perched  upon  the  saddle,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  a  switch  in  his  hand. 
Jock  good-naturedly  led  the  animal  out  of  the  town,  and,  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  and 
the  whoop  and  halloo  of  his  too  well-known  voice,  compelled  it  to  take  the  road  towards 
Monkbams. 

Meanwhile  the  gossips,  like  the  sibyls  after  consulting  their  leaves,  arranged    and 
combined  the  information  of  the  evening,  which  flew  next  morning  through  a  hundred 
channels,  and  in  a  hundred  varieties,  through  the  world  of  Fairport.    Many,  strange,  and 
inconsistent,  were  the  rumours  to  which  their  conmiunications  and  conjectures  gave  rise. 
Some  said  Tennant  and  Co.  were  broken,  and  that  all  their  bills  had  come  back  protested 
—others  that  they  had  got  a  great  contract  from  Government,  and  letters  from  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  at  Glasgow,  desiring  to  have  shares  upon  a  premium.  One  report  stated, 
that  Lieutenant  Taffril  had  acknowledged  a  private  marriage  with  Jenny  Caxon — another, 
that  he  bad  sent  her  a  letter  upbraiding  her  with  the  lowness  of  her  birth  and  education, 
and  bidding  her  an  eternal  adieu.    It  was  generally  rumoured  that  Sir  Arthur  Wardour's 
•ffiurs  had  fallen  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  this  report  was  only  doubted  by  the 
wise,  because  it  was  traced  to  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  shop, — a  source  more  famous  for  the 
circulation  of  news  than  for  their  accuracy.     But  all  agreed  that  a  packet  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  had  arrived,  directed  for  Mr.  Lovel,  and  that  it  had  been 
forwarded  by  an  orderly  dragoon,  despatched  from  the  head-quarters  at  Edinburgh,  who 
had  galloped  through  Fwrport  without  stopping  except  just  to  inquire  the  way  to  Monk- 
barns.      The  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary  mission  to  a  very  peaceful  and  retired 
individual,  was  variously  explained.     Some  said  Lovel  was  an  emigrant  noble,  summoned 
to  bead  an  insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  La  Vendee— others  that  he  was  a  spy 
—others  that  he  was  a  general  officer,  who  w^as  visiting  the  coast    privately — others 
that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  travelling  incognito. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  packet  which  occ»nsioned  so  much  speculation,  towards 
its  destined  owner  at  Monkbams,  had  been  perilous  and  interrupted.  The  bearer,  Davie 
Mailsetter,  as  little  resembling  a  bold  dragoon  as  could  well  be  imagined,  was  caiTied 
onwards  towards  Monkbams  by  the  pony,  so  long  as  the  animal  had  in  his  recollection 
the  crack  of  his  usual  instrument  of  chastisement,  and  the  shout  of  the  butcher's  boy. 
But  feeling  how  Davie,  whose  short  legs  were  unequal  to  maintain  his  balance,  swung  to 
and  fro  upon  his  back,  the  pony  began  to  disdain  further  compliance  with  the  intimations 
he  hail  received.  First,  then,  he  slackened  his  pace  to  a  walk.  This  was  no  point  of 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  rider,  who  had  been  considerably  discomposed  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  former  motion,  and  who  now  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abated  pace  to 
gnaw  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  which  had  been  thrust  into  his  hand  by  his  mother  in  order 
to  reconcile  this  youthful  emissary  of  the  post-office  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  13y 
and  by,  the  crafty  pony  availed  himself  of  this  surcease  of  discipline  to  twitch  the  rein 
out  of  Davie's  hands,  and  applied  himself  to  browse  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  lane. 
Sorely  astounded  by  these  symptoms  of  self-willed  rebellion,  and  afraid  alike  to  sit  or  to 
fall,  poor  Davie  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  aloud.  Tlie  pony,  hearing  this  pudder  over 
his  heail,  began  apparently  to  think  it  would  be  best  both  for  himself  and  Davie  to 
return  from  whence  they  came,  and  accordingly  commenced  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  Fairport.  But,  as  all  retreats  are  apt  to  end  in  utter  route,  so  the  steed, 
alarmed  by  the  boy's  cries,  and  by  the  flapping  of  the  reins,  which  dangled  about 
hi*  forefeet — finding  also  his  nose  turned  homeward,  began  to  set  off  at  a  rate  which. 
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if  Davie  kept  the  saddle  (a  matter  extremelj  dubious),  would  soon  have  presented 
him  at  Heukbane's  stable-door, — ^when,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  an  intervening  auxiliarj, 
in  the  shape  of  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  caught  hold  of  the  rein,  and  stopped  his  farther 
proceeding.     "  Wha's  aught  je,  callant  ?  whaten  a  gate's  that  to  ride  ?" 

"  I  canna  help  it ! "  blubbered  the  express  ;  "  they  ca'  me  little  Davie.** 

"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  ?  " 

"  I'm  gaun  to  Monkbarns  wi'  a  letter." 

"  Stirra,  this  is  no  the  road  to  Monkbarns." 

But  Davie  could  only  answer  the  expostulation  with  sighs  and  tears. 

Old  Edie  was  easily  moved  to  compassion  where  childhood  was  in  the  case. — "  I  wasns 
gaun  that  gate,"  he  thought,  "  but  it's  the  best  o'  my  way  o'  life  that  I  canna  be  weel  out 
o'  my  road.  They'll  gie  mc  quarters  at  Monkbarns  readily  cneugh,  and  I'll  e'en  hirple  awa 
tliere  wi'  the  wean,  for  it  will  knock  its  barns  out,  puir  thing,  if  there's  no  somebody  to 
guide  the  pony. Sae  ye  hae  a  letter,  hinney  ?  will  ye  let  me  see't  ?" 

"  I'm  no  gaun  to  let  nacbody  see  the  letter,"  sobbed  the  boy,  "  till  I  gie't  to  Mr. 
I^vel,  for  I  am  a  faithfu'  servant  o'  the  office — if  it  werena  for  the  powny." 

"Very  right,  my  little  man,"  said  Ochiltree,  turning  the  reluctant  pony's  head 
towards  Monkbarns ;  "  but  we'll  guide  him  atween  us,  if  he's  no  a'  the  sweerer." 

Upon  the  very  height  of  Kinprunes,  to  which  Monkbarns  had  invited  Level  after 
their  dinner,  the  Antiquary,  again  reconciled  to  the  once  degraded  spot,  was  expatiating 
upon  the  topics  the  scenery  afforded  for  a  description  of  Agricola's  camp  at  the  dawn 
of  morning,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  the  mendicant  and  his 
protege.     "  What  the  devil  ! — here  comes  old  Edie,  bag  and  baggage,  I  think." 

The  beggar  explained  his  errand,  and  Davie,  who  insisted  upon  a  literal  execution  of 
his  commission  by  going  on  to  Monkbarns,  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  sur- 
render the  packet  to  its  proper  owner,  although  he  met  him  a  mile  nearer  than  tlie 
place  he  had  been  directed  to.  "  But  my  minnie  said,  I  maun  be  sure  to  get  twenty 
shillings  and  five  shillings  for  the  postage,  and  ten  shillings  and  six-pence  for  the 
express — there's  the  paper." 

"Let  me  see — let  me  see,"  said  Oldbuck,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  and  examining 
the  crumpled  copy  of  regulations  to  which  Davie  appealed.  "Express,  per  man  and 
horse,  one  day,  not  to  exceed  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  One  day  ?  why,  it's  not  an 
hour — Man  and  horse  ?  why,  'tis  a  monkey  on  a  starved  cat  ! " 

"  Father  wad  hae  come  himsell,"  said  Davie,  "  on  the  muckle  red  mear,  an  ye  wad  hae 
bidden  till  the  morn's  night." 

"  Four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  regular  date  of  delivery  !  You  little  cockatrice  eggy 
do  you  understand  the  art  of  imposition  so  early  ?" 

"  Hout,  Monkbarns !  dinna  set  your  wit  against  a  bairn,"  said  the  beggar ;  "  mind  the 
butcher  risked  his  beast,  and  the  wife  her  wean,  and  I  am  sure  ten  and  sixpence  isna  ower 
muckle.     Ye  didna  gang  sae  near  wi'  Johnnie  Howie,  when  " 

Level,  who,  sitting  on  the  supposed  Prcetoriumy  had  glanced  over  the  contents  of  the 
packet,  now  put  an  end  to  the  altercation  by  paying  Davie's  demand  ;  and  then  turning 
to  Mr,  Oldbuck,  with  a  look  of  much  agitation,  he  excused  himself  from  returning  with 
him  to  Monkbarns  that  evening. — "  I  must  instantly  go  to  Fairi>ort,  and  perhaps  leave 
it  on  a  moment's  notice ; — ^your  kindness,  'Mr,  Oldbuck,  I  can  never  forget." 
**  No  bad  news,  I  hope  ?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Of  a  very  chequered  complexion,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Farewell — in  good  or  bod 
fortune  I  will  not  forget  your  regard." 

"Nay,  nay — stop   a   moment.     K — if — "  (making   an   effiirt) — "if  there   be    any 

pecuniary  inconvenience — I  have  fifty or  a  hundred  guineas  at  your  service — ^till— ' 

tiU  Whitsunday-^or  indeed  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  I  am  mudi  obliged,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  but  I  am  amply  provided,"  said  his  mysterious 
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jonng  friend.  "  Excuse  me — I  really  cannot  sustain  further  convergntion  nt  pres<^nt. 
1  will  write  or  see  you,  before  I  leave  Fairport — that  is,  if  I  find  myself  obliged  to  go." 

So  saying,  he  shook  the  Antiquary's  hand  warmly,  turned  from  him,  and  walked  rapiilly 
towards  the  town,  "  staying  no  longer  question." 

"  Veiy  extraordinaiy  indeed  ! "  said  Oldbuck  ; — "  but  there's  something  about  this  lad 
I  ran  never  fathom;  and  yet  I  cannot  for  my  heart  think  ill  of  him  neither.  I  must  go 
home  and  take  off  the  fire  in  the  Green-Eoom,  for  none  of  my  womankind  will  venture 
into  it  after  twilight." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  win  hame  ?  "  blubbered  the  disconsolate  express. 

"  It's  a  fine  night,"  said  the  Blue-Gown,  looking  up  to  the  skies ;  "  I  hod  as  gude  gang 
back  to  the  town,  and  take  care  o'  the  wean." 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  Edie ;"  and,  rummaging  for  some  time  in  his  huge  waistcoat  pocket  till 
he  found  the  object  of  hb  search,  the  Antiquary  added,  "  there's  sixpence  to  ye  to  buy 
sneeshin." 


BJajtrr  fj)t  gtrttmtj. 
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^^jEGULAR  for  a  fortnight  were  the  inquiries  of  the  Antiqaaiy  at  H 
^  veteran  Caxon,  whether  he  had  heard  what  Mr.  Lovel  waa  about ;  wid  i 
^'regular  were  Caxon's  answers,  "  that  the  town  could  learn  naetbing  aboi 
i.  him  whatever,  except  that  he  had  received  anither  muckle  letter  or  ti 
I  fme  the  Eouth,  and  that  he  was  never  seen  on  the  plainstancs  at  >'." 
'  How  does  he  live,  Cazon  ?" 
"  Ou,  Mrs.  Hadoway  just  dresses  him  a  beefsteak  or  a  niuttonchop,  or  makes  him  son 
Friar'achicken,  or  just  what  she  likes  hersell,  and  he  cats  it  in  the  little  red  parlonroffl 
bedroom.     She  canna  get  him  to  saj  that  he  likes  ae  thing  better  than  anither ;  and  tl 
makes  him  tea  in  a  morning,  and  he  settles  honourably  wi'  her  every  week." 
"  But  does  he  never  stir  abroad?" 

"  He  has  clean  gi'en  up  walking,  and  he  sits  a'  day  in  his  room  reading  or  writinj 
a  hantle  letters  he  has  written,  but  he  wadna  put  them  into  our  post-house^  thoDj 
Mrs,  Hadowa;  otTcred  to  carry  them  hersell,  but  sent  them  a'  under  ae  cover  to  t 
sheriff;  and  it's  Mrs.  Mailsetter's  belief,  that  the  sheriff  sent  his  groom  to  put  them  it 
the  post-office  at  Tannonburgh  ;  it's  my  puir  thought,  that  he  jaloused  their  hxdung  ii 

his  letters  at  Fairport ;  and  weel  had  he  need,  for  my  puir  daughter  Jenny" 

"  Tut,  don't  pl^uo  me  with  yoar  womankind,  Caxon.  About  this  poor  young  lid 
Does  he  write  nothing  but  letters?" 

"  Ou,  ay — hale  sheets  o'  other  things,  Mrs.  Iladoway  says.  She  wishes  mnckle 
could  be  gotten  to  take  a  walk  ;  she  thinks  he's  but  looking  very  puirly,  and  his  ^petit 
clean  gane  ;  but  hell  no  hear  o'  ganging  ower  the  door-stanc— Jiim  that  used  to  walk  I 
muckle  too." 
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"  That's  wrong — ^I  have  a  guess  what  he's  busy  about ;  but  he  must  not  work  too  hard 
neither.     I'll  go  and  see  him  this  very  day — he's  deep,  doubtless,  in  the  Caledoniad." 

Having  formed  this  manful  resolution,  Mr.  Oldbuck  equipped  himself  for  the  expedition 
with  his  thick  walking-shoes  and  gold-headed  cane,  muttering  the  while  the  words  of 
Falstafif  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  motto  of  this  chapter ;  for  the  Antiquary  was 
himself  rather  surprised  at  the  degree  of  attachment  which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
he  entertained  for  this  stranger.  The  riddle  was  notwithstanding  easily  solved.  Lovel 
had  many  attractive  qualities,  but  he  won  our  Antiquary's  heart  by  being  on  most 
occasions  an  excellent  listener. 

A  walk  to  Fairport  had  become  somewhat  of  an  adventure  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  one 
which  he  did  not  often  care  to  undertake.  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-j)lace  ;  and 
there  were  generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him,  either  about  the  news  of 
the  dajf  or  about  aome  petty  pieces  of  business.  So,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  streets  of  Fairport,  than  it  was  "  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Oldbuck — a  sight  o'  you's 
gude  for  sair  een  :  what  d'ye  think  of  the  news  in  the  Sun  the  day  ? — they  say  the  great 
attempt  wiU  be  made  in  a  fortnight." 

"  I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  were  made  and  over,  that  I  might  hear  no  more  about  it." 
"  Monkbams,  your  honour,"  said  the  nursery  and  seedsman,  "  I  hope  the  plants  gied 
satisfaction  ?— and  if  ye  wanted  ony  flower-roots  fresh  frae  Holland,  or"  (this  in  a  lower 
key)  "  an  anker  or  twa  o'  Cologne  gin,  ane  o'  our  brigs  cam  in  yestreen." 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye, — no  occasion  at  present,  Mr.  Crabtree,"  said  the  Antiquary, 
pushing  resolutely  onward. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  person,  who  came  in  front  and 
ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman),  "  the  provost,  understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs 
on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it  without  seeing  him  ;  he  wants  to  speak  to  ye  about 
bringing  the  water  frae  the  Fairwell- spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands." 

"  What  the  deuce  ! — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  cut  and  carve  on  ? — I  won't 
consent,  tell  them." 

"  And  the  provost,"  said  the  clerk,  going  on,  without  noticing  the  rebuff,  "  and  the 
council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  liae  the  auld  stanes  at  Donagild's  chapel,  that 
ye  was  wussing  to  hae." 

"  Eh  ? — what  ? — Oho  !  that's  another  story — Well,  well,  I'll  call  upon  the  provost,  and 
well  talk  about  it." 

"  But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monkbams,  if  ye  want  the  stanes  ;  for 
Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  tlic  carved  tlirough-stancs  might  be  put  with  advantage  on  tlic 
front  of  the  new  council-house — that  is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  calhints  used 
to  ca'  Robin  and  Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek ;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca  d 
Ailif  Dailie,  abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says,  and  just  in  the 
!^vle  of  modern  Gothic." 

■ 

*' Lortl  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation!"  exclaimed  the  Antiquaiy, — 
"A  monument  of  a  knight-templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian  porch,  and  a  IVIadonna  on 
the  top  of  it ! — O  crimini! — Well,  tell  the  provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and  we'll 
not  diflTcr  about  the  water-course.     It's  lucky  I  happened  to  come  this  way  to-day." 

They  parted  mutually  satisfied ;  but  the  wily  clerk  had  most  reason  to  exult  in  the 
dtfxterity  he  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an  excliange  between  the  monuments 
(which  the  council  hacl  determined  to  remove  as  a  nuisance,  because  they  encroached  three 
feet  upon  the  public  road),  and  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh  through 
the  estate  of  Monkbarns,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  himself  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  moment. 

Through  these  various  entanglements,  Monkbarns  (to  use  the  phrase  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  in  the  country)  made  his  way  at  length  to  Mrs.  Hadoway's.  This  good 
woman  was  the  widow  of  a  late  clergyman  at  Fairport,  who  had  been  reduced  by  her 
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husband's  untimely  death,  to  that  state  of  straitened  and  embarrassed  circumstances  in 
wliich  the  widows  of  the  Scotch  clergy  arc  too  often  found.  The  tenement  which  she 
occupied,  and  the  furniture  of  which  slie  was  possessed,  gave  her  the  means  of  letting 
a  part  of  lier  house ;  and  as  I^vel  had  been  a  quiet,  rc^gular,  and  profitable  lodger,  and 
had  qualified  the  necessary  intercourse  which  they  had  together  witli  a  great  deal  of 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  not,  perhaps,  much  used  to  such  kindly  treatment, 
had  become  greatly  attached  to  her  lodger,  and  was  profuse  in  every  sort  of  personid 
attention  which  circumstances  permitted  her  to  render  him.  To  cook  a  dish  somewhat 
better  than  ordinary  for  "  the  poor  young  gentleman's  dinner ;"  to  exert  her  interest  with 
those  who  remembered  her  husband,  or  loved  her  for  her  own  sake  and  his,  in  order  to 
procure  scarce  vegetables,  or  something  which  her  simplicity  supposed  might  tempt  her 
lodger's  appetite,  was  a  labour  in  which  she  delighted,  although  she  anxiously  concealed 
it  from  the  person  who  was  its  object.  She  did  not  adopt  this  secrecy  of  benevolence  to 
avoid  the  laugh  of  those  who  might  suppose  that  an  oval  face  and  dark  eyes,  with  a  dear 
brown  complexion,  though  belonging  to  a  woman  of  five-and-forty,  and  enclosed  within 
a  widow's  close-drawn  pinners,  might  possibly  still  aim  at  making  conquests ;  for,  to  say 
truth,  such  a  ridiculous  suspicion  having  never  entered  into  her  own  head,  she  could  not 
anticipate  its  having  birth  in  that  of  any  one  else.  But  she  concealed  her  attentions  solely 
out  of  delicacy  to  her  guest,  whose  power  of  repaying  them  she  doubted  as  much  as  sho 
believed  in  his  inclination  to  do  so,  and  in  his  being  likely  to  feel  extreme  pain  at  leading 
any  of  her  civilities  unre(iuited.  She  now  opened  the  door  to  Mr.  Oldbuck,  and  her 
surprise  at  seeing  him  brought  tears  into  her  eyes,  which  she  could  hardly  restrain. 

"  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir — I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  My  poor  gentleman  is,  I  am 
afraid,  very  unwell ;  and  ( )  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he'll  see  neither  doctor,  nor  minister,  nor  writer ! 
And  think  what  it  would  be,  if,  as  my  poor  Mr.  Hadoway  used  to  say,  a  man  was  to  die 
without  advice  of  the  three  learned  faculties  ! " 

**  Greatly  better  than  with  them,"  grumbled  the  cynical  Antiquary.  **I  tell  yon, 
Mrs.  Hadoway,  the  clergy  live  by  our  sins,  the  medical  faculty  by  our  diseases,  and  the 
law  gentry  by  our  misfortunes." 

"  O  Hq,  Monkbarns  ! — to  hear  the  like  o'  that  frae  you  ! — But  yell  walk  up  and  see 
the  poor  young  lad  ? — Hegh  sirs !  sae  young  and  weel-favoured — and  day  by  day  he  has 
eat  less  and  less,  and  now  he  hardly  touches  ony thing,  only  just  pits  a  bit  on  the  plate  to 
make  fashion, — and  his  poor  cheek  has  turned  every  day  thinner  and  paler,  sae  that  he 
now  really  looks  as  auld  as  me,  that  might  be  his  mother — no  that  I  might  be  just  that 
neither,  but  something  very  near  it." 

"  Why  does  he  not  take  some  exercise  ?"  said  Oldbuck. 

"  I  think  we  have  persuaded  him  to  do  that,  for  he  has  bought  a  horse  from  Gibbie 
Golightly,  the  galloping  groom.  A  gude  judge  o'  horse-flesh  Gibbie  taidd  our  lass  that 
he  was — for  he  oiFered  him  a  beast  he  thought  wad  answer  him  weel  eneugh,  as  he  was  a 
bookish  man,  but  Mr.  Lovel  wadna  look  at  it,  and  bought  ane  might  serve  the  Master  o' 
Morphie — ^they  keep  it  at  the  Gramme's  Arms,  ower  the  street ; — and  he  rode  out  yesterday 
morning  and  tliis  morning  before  breakfast — But  winna  ye  walk  up  to  his  room  ?" 

"  Presently,  presently.     But  has  he  no  visitors  ?" 

"  O  dear,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  not  ane ;  if  he  wadna  receive  them  when  he  was  weel  and 
sprightly,  what  chance  is  there  of  onybody  in  Fairport  looking  in  upon  him  now  ?** 

"  Ay,  ay,  very  true — I  should  have  been  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise — Come,  show 
me  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Hadoway,  lest  I  make  a  blunder,  and  go  where  I  should  not." 

The  good  landlady  showed  Mr.  Oldbuck  up  her  narrow  staircase,  warning  him  of  every 
turn,  and  lamenting  all  the  w^hile  that  he  was  laid  under  the  necessity  of  mounting  up  so 
high.  At  length  she  gently  tapped  at  the  door  of  her  guest's  parlour.  "  Come  in,"  said 
Lovel ;  and  JMrs.  Hadoway  ushered  in  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns. 

The  little  apartment  was  neat  and  clean,  and  decently  furnished^omamented,  too,  by 
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such  relics  of  her  youthful  arts  of  sempstress-ship  as  Mrs.  Hadowaj  had  retained ;  but  it 
was  dose,  oveiiieated,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  Oldbuck,  an  unwholesome  situation  for  a 
joung  person  in  delicate  health, — an  observation  which  ripened  his  resolution  touching 
a  project  that  had  already  occurred  to  him  in  LoveFs  behalf.  With  a  writing-table  before 
him,  CO  which  lay  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers,  Lovel  was  seated  on  a  couch,  in  his 
night-gown  and  slippers.  Oidbuck  was  shocked  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in- 
his  personal  appearance.  His  cheek  and  brow  had  assumed  a  ghastly  white,  except  where 
a  nmnd  bright  spot  of  hectic  red  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast,  totally  different 
firom  the  general  cast  of  hale  and  hardy  complexion  which  had  formerly  overspread  and 
somewhat  embrowned  his  countenance.  Oidbuck  observed,  that  the  dress  he  wore 
belonged  to  a  deep  mourning  suit,  and  a  coat  of  the  same  colour  hung  on  a  chair  near  to 
him.     As  the  Antiquary  entered,  Lovel  arose  and  came  forward  to  welcome  him. 

**  This  is  very  kind,"  he  said,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  thanking  him  warmly  for 
his  visit — "  this  is  very  kind,  and  has  anticipated  a  visit  with  which  I  intended  to  trouble- 
you.     You  must  know  I  have  become  a  horseman  lately." 

**  I  understand  as  much  from  Mrs.  Hadoway — I  only  hope,  my  good  young  friend, 
you  have  been  fortunate  in  a  quiet  horse.  I  myself  inadvertently  bought  one  from  the 
said  Gibbie  Golightly,  which  brute  ran  two  miles  on  end  with  me  after  a  pack  of  hounds, 
with  which  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  the  last  year's  snow ;  and  after  affording  infinite 
amusement,  I  suppose,  to  the  whole  hunting  field,  he  was  so  good  as  to  deposit  me  in  a 
dry  ditch — ^I  hope  yours  is  a  more  peaceful  beast  ?" 

"  1  hope,  at  least,  we  shall  make  our  excursions  on  a  better  plan  of  mutual  understanding.'* 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  think  yourself  a  good  horseman  ?" 

**  I  would  not  willingly,"  answered  Lovel,  "  confess  myself  a  very  bad  one." 

**  No — aU  you  young  fellows  think  that  would  be  equal  to  calling  yourselves  tailors  at 
once — ^But  have  you  had  experience  ?  for,  crede  experto,  a  horse  in  a  passion  is  no  joker." 

"  Why,  I  should  be  sorry  to  boast  myself  as  a  great  horseman ;  but  when  I  acted  as 

aid-de-camp  to  Sir in  the  cavalry  action  at ,  last  year,  I  saw  many 

better  cavaliers  than  myself  dismounted." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  looked  in  tlie  face  of  the  grisly  god  of  arms  then  ? — you  are  acquainted 
with  the  frowns  of  Mars  armipotent?  That  experience  fills  up  the  measure  of  your 
qualifications  for  the  epopea!  The  Britons,  however,  you  will  remember,  fou*^ht  in 
di&riots — covinarii  is  the  phrase  of  Tacitus  ; — you  recollect  the  fine  description  of  their 
da.«hing  among  the  Roman  infantry,  although  the  historian  tells  us  how  ill  the  ru<r<re(l 
face  of  the  ground  was  calculated  for  equestrian  combat ;  and  truly,  upon  the  whole,  what 
sort  of  chariots  could  be  driven  in  Scotland  anywhere  but  on  turnpike  roads,  has  been  to 
me  always  matter  of  amazement.  And  well  now — has  the  Muse  visited  you  ? — have  you 
grot  anything  to  show  me?" 

"  My  time,"  said  Lovel,  with  a  glance  at  his  black  dress,  "  has  been  less  pleasantly 
employed." 

'*  Tlie  death  of  a  friend?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Oidbuck — of  almost  the  only  friend  I  could  ever  boast  of  possessing." 

"  Ijideed?  Well,  young  man,"  replied  his  visitor,  in  a  tone  of  seriousness  very  ditferent 
from  his  affected  gravity,  "  be  comforted.  To  have  lost  a  friend  by  death  while  your 
mutual  regard  was  warm  and  unchilled,  while  the  tear  can  drop  unenibittered  by  any 
painful  recollection  of  coldness  or  distrust  or  treachery,  is  jx^rhaps  an  eseap(!  from  a  more 
heavy  dispensation.  Look  round  you — how  few  do  you  see  grow  old  in  the  atfections  of 
those  with  whom  their  early  friendships  were  formed !  Our  sourc(\s  of  common  pleasure 
gradually  dry  up  as  we  journey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bacha,  and  we  hew  out  to  ourselves 
other  reservoirs,  from  which  the  first  companions  of  our  pilgrimage  are  excluded  ; — 
j<alou.'*ies,  rivalries,  envy,  intervene  to  separate  others  from  our  side,  until  none  remain 
but  thoeie  who  arc  connected  with  us  rather  by  habit  than  predileetion,  or  who,  ixWici. 
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more  in  blood  than  in  disposition,  only  keep  the  old  man  company  in  his  life,  that  tliey 
may  not  be  forgotten  at  his  death — 

JIac  data  pcena  diu  viventibus. 

Ah,  ]yir.  Lovel !  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and  comfortless  evening  of 
life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of  your  youth  as  the  light  shadowy  clouds  that 
intercepted  for  a  moment  the  beams  of  the  sun  when  it  was  rising.  But  I  cram  these 
words  into  your  ears  against  the  stomach  of  your  sense." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  but  the  wound  that  is  of 
recent  infliction  must  always  smart  severely,  and  I  should  be  little  comforted  under  my 
present  calamity — forgive  me  for  saying  so  — by  the  conviction  that  life  had  nothing  in 
reserve  for  me  but  a  train  of  successive  sorrows.  And  permit  me  to  add,  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
have  least  reason  of  many  men  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  life.  You  have  a  competent 
and  easy  fortune — are  generally  respected — may,  in  your  own  phrase,  vacare  musU, 
indulge  yourself  in  the  researches  to  which  your  taste  addicts  you ;  you  may  form  your 
own  society  without-doors — and  within  you  have  the  affectionate  and  sedulous  attention 
of  the  nearest  relatives." 

"  Why,  yes — the  womankind,  for  womankind,  are,  thanks  to  my  training,  very  civil 
and  tractable — do  not  disturb  me  in  my  morning  studies— creep  across  the  floor  with  the 
stealthy  pace  of  a  cat,  when  it  suits  me  to  take  a  nap  in  my  easy-chair  after  dinner  or  tea« 
All  this  is  very  well; — but  I  want  something  to  exchange  ideas  with — something  to 
talk  to." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  invite  your  nephew  Captain  M'Intyre,  who  is  mentioned  by 
every  one  as  a  fine-spirited  young  fellow,  to  become  a  member  of  your  family  ?** 

"  A\Tio?"  exclaimed  Monkbarns,  "my  nephew  Hector? — the  Hotspur  of  the  North? 
Why,  Heaven  love  you,  I  would  as  soon  invite  a  firebrand  into  my  stackyard.  He's  an 
Almanzor,  a  Chamont — has  a  Higliland  pedigree  as  long  as  his  claymore,  and  a  daymore 
as  long  as  tlie  High  Street  of  Fairport,  which  he  unsheathed  upon  the  surgeon  the  last 
time  he  was  at  Fairport.  I  expect  him  here  one  of  these  days ;  but  I  will  keep  him  at 
staff's  end,  I  promise  you.  He  an  inmate  of  my  house !  to  make  my  very  chairs  and 
tallies  tremble  at  his  brawls.  No,  no — 111  none  of  Hector  M*Intyre.  But  hark  ye, 
Lovel ; — you  are  a  quiet,  gentle-temj^ered  lad ;  had  not  you  better  set  up  your  staff  at 
Monkbarns  for  a  month  or  two,  since  I  conclude  you  do  not  immediately  intend  to  leave 
this  country  ? — I  will  have  a  door  opened  out  to  the  garden — it  will  cost  but  a  trifle — 
there  is  the  space  for  an  old  one  which  was  condemned  long  ago— by  which  said  door  you 
may  pass  and  repass  into  the  Green  Chamber  at  pleasure,  so  you  will  not  interfere  with 
the  old  man,  nor  he  with  you.  As  for  your  fare,  ]Mrs.  Hadoway  tells  me  you  are,  as  she 
terms  it,  very  moderate  of  your  mouth,  so  you  will  not  quarrel  with  my  humble  table. 

Your  washing  " 

"  Hold,  my  dear  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  interposed  Lovel,  unable  to  repress  a  smile ;  "  and 
before  your  hospitality  settles  all  my  accommodations,  let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  so  kind  an  offer — it  is  not  at  present  in  my  power  to  accept  of  it ;  but  very  likely, 
before  I  bid  adieu  to  Scotland,  I  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  pay  you  a  visit  of  some 
length." 

Mr.  Oldbuck's  countenance  fell.  "  ^Hiy,  I  thought  I  had  hit  on  the  very  arrangement 
that  would  suit  us  both, — and  who  knows  what  might  happen  in  tlie  long  run,  and  whether 
we  might  ever  part  ?  Why,  I  am  master  of  my  acres,  man — there  is  the  advantage  of 
being  descended  from  a  man  of  more  sense  than  pride — they  cannot  oblige  me  to  transmit 
my  goods,  chattels,  and  heritages,  any  way  but  as  I  please.  No  string  of  substitute 
heirs  of  entail,  as  empty  and  unsubstantial  as  the  morsels  of  paper  strung  to  the  train  of 
a  l>oy's  kite,  to  cumber  my  flights  of  inclination,  and  my  humours  of  predilection.  Well, 
— I  see  you  won't  be  tempted  at  present — But  Caledonia  goes  on,  I  hope?" 
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"  O,  certunlj,"  saiil  Lovel ;  "  I  cannot  think  of  relinquiahing  a  plan  so  hopeful." 

"  It  id  indeed,"  said  the  Antiquary,  looking  gravely  upward, — for,  though  shrewd  and 
acute  enough  in  estimating  the  variety  of  plans  formed  by  others,  he  bad  a  very  natural, 
thougli  rather  dispropordoned,  good  opinion  of  the  importance  of  those  which  originated 
with  himself — "  it  is  indeed  one  of  those  undertakings  which,  if  achieved  with  spirit  equal 
to  tbat  which  dictates  its  conception,  may  redeem  from  the  charge  of  frivolity  the  literature 
of  the  present  generation." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  room-door,  which  introduced  a  letter  for 
Hr.  LoveL  The  Bervant  waited,  Mrs.  Hadoway  said,  for  an  answer.  "  You  are  concerned 
in  this  matter,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Lovei,  after  glancing  over  the  billet,  and  handing  it  to 
(be  Antiquary  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  couched  in  extremely  civU  language, 
regretting  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  had  prevented  his  hitherto  showing  Mr.  Lovel  the 
attentions  to  which  hia  conduct  during  a  late  perilous  occasion  had  so  well  entitled  him — 
aptdogizing  for  not  paying  hia  respects  in  person,  but  hoping  Mr.  Lovel  would  dispense 
with  that  ceremony,  and  be  a  member  of  a  small  party  which  proposed  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Saint  Kuth's  priory  on  the  following  day,  and  afterwards  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
■t  KrHtckwinnock  castle.  Sir  Arthur  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  had  lient  to  request 
the  Monkbams  family  to  Join  the  party  of  pleasure  which  he  thus  proposed.  Tlie  place 
o(  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  a  turnpike-gate,  which  was  about  an  equal  distance  from  all 
the  points  from  which  the  company  were  to  assemble. 

"  What  shall  we  do?"  said  Lovel,  looking  at  the  Antiquary,  but  pretty  certain  of  the 
put  he  would  take. 

"  Go,  man — we'll  go,  by  all  means.  Let  me  see — it  will  cost  a  post-chaise  thou^ 
wfai^  will  hold  you  and  me,  and  Mary  M'Intyre,  very  well — and  the  other  womankind 
■DOT  go  to  the  manse — and  you  can  come  out  in  the  chaise  to  Monkbams,  as  I  will  take 
it  for  the  day." 

"  Why,  I  rather  think  I  had  better  ride." 

**  True,  tme,  I  forgot  your  Bucephalus.  You  are  a  foolish  lad,  by  the  by,  for  purchasing 
the  brute  outright;  you  should  stick  to  eigbteeopence  a  side,  if  you  will  trust  any 
creature's  l^s  in  preference  to  your  own." 

"  Why,  as  the  horses  have  the  advantage  of  moving  considerably  faster,  and  are, 
beddes,  two  pair  to  one,  I  own  I  incline" — — 

"  Enough  said — enough  said — do  as  you  please.  Well  then,  111  bring  either  Grizel 
M  the  minister,  for  I  love  to  have  my  full  pennyworth  out  of  post-horses — and  we  meet 
■1  Tirlingcn  turnpike  on  Friday,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely." — And  with  this  agreement 
the  fnenda  separated. 


S'litipUr  iU  B-i'^'numt^, 


V?  pV,;'4vC-MIIE  morning  of  Friday  was  as  serene  and  beautiful  as  if  no  pleasure 

^SttSjfeT]  jiai'ty  had  been  intended ;  and  that  is  n  rare  event,  whether  in  novel- 

^-,  r  D!y!s  ^  writing  or  real  life.     Lovel,  who  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  weather, 

C^^^M^^^->  "'*''  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  once  more  meeting  wifli  Miss  Wardour, 


^  trotted  forward  to  the  place  of  rcndenvoi 


vith  better  Bpirits  than  he 


'  had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  His  iirospccta  seemed  in  many  reaped^  ti 
open  and  brighten  before  liim — and  hope,  although  breaking  like  the  morning  sun 
through  clouds  and  showers,  appeared  now  about  to  illuminate  the  path  before  him.  He 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  tliis  state  of  spirits,  first  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
— and,  as  might  also  have  l>cen  anticipated,  his  looks  were  so  intently  directed  towarda 
the  road  from  Knockwinnock  Castle,  that  he  was  only  apprized  of  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Monkbarns  divi!>ion  by  the  gee-hupping  of  the  postilion,  as  the  post-chaise  lumbered  up 
behind  him.  In  this  vehicle  were  pent  up,  first,  the  stately  figure  of  Mr.  Oldbuck 
himself;  secondly,  the  scarce  less  iKirlly  person  of  the  Reverend  Hr.  Blattei^owl, 
minister  of  Trotcoscy,  the  parish  in  which  Monkbarns  and  Knockwinnock  were  both 
situated.  Tlie  reverend  gentleman  was  equipped  In  a  buzz  wig,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  an  equilateral  cockeil  hat.  This  was  tlic  paragon  of  the  three  yet  remaining  wigs  of  the 
parish,  which  ditfered,  as  Monkbarns  used  to  remark,  like  the  tlu-ee  degrees  of  comparison 
— Sir  Arthur's  ramiltes  being  the  jwsitive,  his  own  bob-wig  the  comparative,  and  the 
overwhelming   grizzle   of  the   worthy   clci^yman   figuring   ns   the  euperlativo.     The 
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superintendent  of  these  antique  garnitures,  deeming,  or  affecting  to  deem,  that  he  could 
not  well  be  absent  on  an  occasion  which  assembled  all  three  together,  had  seated  himself 
on  the  board  b^iind  the  carriage,  "just  to  be  in  the  way  in  case  they  wanted  a  touch 
before  the  gentlemen  sat  dovim  to  dinner."  Between  the  two  massive  figures  of 
Monkbama  and  the  clergyman  was  stuck,  by  way  of  bodkin,  the  slim  form  of  Mary 
M'Intyre,  her  aunt  having  preferred  a  visit  to  the  manse,  and  a  social  chat  with  Miss 
Beckie  Blattergowl,  to  investigating  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Saint  Ruth. 

As  greetings  -passed  between  the  members  of  the  Monkbarns  party  and  Mr.  Lovel, 
the  Baronet's  carriage,  an  open  barouche,  swept  onward  to  the  place  of  appointment, 
making,  with  its  smoking  bays,  smart  drivers,  arms,  blazoned  panels,  and  a  brace  of 
outriders,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  battered  vehicle  and  broken-winded  hocks  which 
had  brought  thither  the  Antiquary  and  his  followers.  The  principal  seat  of  the  carriage 
was  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter.  At  the  first  glance  which  passed  betwixt 
Miss  Wardour  and  Lovel,  her  colour  rose  considerably ; — but  she  had  apparently  made 
up  her  mind  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  only  as  such,  and  there  was  equal  composure 
and  courtesy  in  the  mode  of  her  reply  to  his  fluttered  salutation.  Sir  Arthur  halted  the 
barouche  to  shake  his  preserver  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  intimate  the  pleasure  he  had 
on  this  opportunity  of  returning  him  his  personal  thanks ;  then  mentioned  to  him,  in 
a  tone  of  slight  introduction,  "  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  Mr.  Lovel." 

Lovel  took  the  necessary  notice  of  the  German  adept,  who  occupied  the  front  seat  of 
the  carriage,  which  is  usually  conferred  upon  dependents  or  inferiors.  The  ready  grin 
and  supple  inclination  with  which  his  salutation,  though  slight,  was  answered  by  the 
foreigner,  increased  the  internal  dislike  which  Lovel  had  already  conceived  towards  him ; 
and  it  was  plain,  from  the  lour  of  the  Antiquary's  shaggy  eye-brow,  that  he  too  looked 
with  displeasure  on  this  addition  to  the  company.  Little  more  than  distant  greeting 
passed  among  the  members  of  the  party,  until,  having  rolled  on  for  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  place  at  which  they  met,  the  carriages  at  length  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the 
Four  Horse-shoes,  a  small  hedge  inn,  where  Caxon  humbly  opened  the  door,  and  let 
down  the  step  of  the  hack-chaise,  while  the  inmates  of  the  barouche  were,  by  their 
more  courtly  attendants,  assisted  to  leave  their  equipage. 

Here  renewed  greetings  passed :  the  young  ladies  shook  bands ;  and  Oldbuck,  com- 
pletely in  his  element,  placed  himself  as  guide  and  cicerone  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
who  were  now  to  advance  on  foot  towards  the  object  of  their  curiosity.  He  took  care 
to  detain  Lovel  close  beside  him  as  the  best  listener  of  the  party,  and  occasionally 
glanced  a  word  of  explanation  and  instruction  to  Miss  Wardour  and  Mary  M'Intyre, 
who  followed  next  in  order.  The  Baronet  and  the  clergyman  he  rather  avoided,  as  he 
was  aware  both  of  them  conceived  they  understood  such  matters  as  well,  or  better,  than 
he  did ;  and  Dousterswivel,  besides  that  he  looked  on  him  as  a  charlatan,  was  so  nearly 
connected  with  his  apprehended  loss  in  the  stock  of  the  mining  company,  that  he  could 
not  abide  the  sight  of  him.  These  two  latter  satellites,  therefore,  attended  upon  the  orb 
of  Sir  Arthur,  to  whom,  moreover,  as  the  most  important  person  of  the  society,  they  were 
naturally  induced  to  attach  themselves. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  beautiful  points  of  Scottish  scenery  lie  hidden  in 
iJome  sequestered  dell,  and  that  you  may  travel  through  the  country  in  every  direction 
without  being  aware  of  your  vicinity  to  what  is  well  worth  seeing,  unless  intention  or 
accident  carry  you  to  the  very  s|K>t.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  country  around 
Fairport,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  open,  unenclosed,  and  biu^e.  But  here  and  there 
the  progress  of  rills,  or  small  rivers,  has  formed  dells,  glens,  or,  as  they  are  provincially 
termed,  dena,  on  whose  high  and  rocky  banks  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  find  a  shelter, 
and  grow  with  a  luxuriant  profusion,  which  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  forms  an  unex- 
^^^cU'A  contrast  with  the  general  face  of  the  country.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with 
the  approach  to  the  ruins  of  Saint  Ruth,  which  was  for  some  time  merely  a  sheep-track, 
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along  the  side  of  a  steep  and  bare  hill.  By  degrees,  however,  as  this  path  descended, 
and  winded  round  the  hill-side,  trees  began  to  appear,  at  first  singly,  stunted,  and 
blighted,  with  locks  of  wool  upon  their  trunks,  and  their  roots  hollowed  out  into  recesses, 
in  which  the  sheep  love  to  repose  themselves — a  sight  much  more  gratifying  to  the  eye 
of  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque  than  to  that  of  a  planter  or  forester.  By  and  by  the 
trees  formed  groups,  fringed  on  the  edges,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle,  by  thorns  and 
hazel  bushes;  and  at  length  these  groups  closed  so  much  together,  that  although  a  broad 
glade  opened  here  and  there  under  their  boughs,  or  a  small  patch  of  bog  or  heath  occurred 
which  had  refused  nourishment  to  the  seed  which  they  sprinkled  round,  and  consequently 
remained  open  and  waste,  the  scene  might  on  the  whole  be  termed  decidedly  woodland. 
The  sides  of  the  valley  began  to  approach  each  other  more  closely ;  the  rush  of  a  brook 
was  heard  below,  and  between  the  intervals  afforded  by  openings  in  the  natural  wood, 
its  waters  were  seen  hurling  clear  and  rapid  under  their  silvan  canopy. 

Oldbuck  now  took  upon  himself  the  full  authority  of  cicerone,  and  anxiously  directed 
the  company  not  to  go  a  foot -breadth  oiF  the  track  which  he  pointed  out  to  them,  if  they 
wished  to  enjoy  in  full  perfection  what  they  came  to  see.  "  You  are  happy  in  me  for  a 
guide,  Miss  Wardour,"  exclaimed  the  veteran,  waving  his  hand  and  head  in  cadence  as 
he  repeated  with  emphasis, 

"  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bower  Arom  side  to  side. 

Ah  !  deuce  take  it ! — that  spray  of  a  bramble  has  demolished  all  Caxon's  labours,  and 
nearly  canted  my  wig  into  the  stream — so  much  for  recitations,  hor$  de  propos,^ 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Miss  Wardour ;  "  you  have  your  faithful  attendant 
ready  to  repair  such  a  disaster  when  it  happens,  and  when  you  appear  with  it  as  restored 
to  its  original  splendour,  I  will  carry  on  the  quotation : 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-«pangled  ore 

Flames  on  the  forehead  " 

"  O !  enough,  enough !"  answered  Oldbuck ;  "  I  ought  to  have  known  what  it  was  to 
give  you  advantage  over  me — But  here  is  what  will  stop  your  career  of  satire,  for  you 
are  an  admirer  of  nature,  I  know."  In  fact,  when  they  had  followed  him  through  a 
breach  in  a  low,  ancient,  and  ruinous  wall,  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  scene  equally 
unexpected  and  interesting. 

They  stood  pretty  high  upon  the  side  of  the  glen,  which  had  suddenly  opened  into  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre  to  give  room  for  a  pure  and  profound  lake  of  a  few  acres  extent, 
and  a  space  of  level  ground  around  it.  The  banks  then  arose  everywhere  steeply,  and 
in  some  places  were  varied  by  rocks — in  others  covered  with  the  copse,  which  run  up, 
feathering  their  sides  lightly  and  irregularly,  and  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  green 
pasture-ground. — Beneath,  the  lake  discharged  itself  into  the  huddling  and  tumultuous 
brook,  which  had  been  their  companion  since  they  had  entered  the  glen.  At  the  point 
at  which  it  issued  from  "  its  parent  lake,"  stood  the  ruins  which  they  had  come  to  visit. 
They  were  not  of  great  extent;  but  the  singular  beauty,  as  well  as  the  wild  and 
sequestered  character  of  the  spot  on  which  they  were  situated,  gave  them  an  interest 
and  importance  superior  to  that  which  attaches  itself  to  architectural  remains  of  greater 
consequence,  but  placed  near  to  ordinary  houses,  and  possessing  less  romantic  accom- 
paniments. The  eastern  window  of  the  church  remained  entire,  with  all  its  ornaments 
and  tracery  work ;  and  the  sides,  upheld  by  flying  buttresses,  whose  airy  support, 
detaclied  from  the  wall  against  which  they  were  placed,  and  ornamented  with  pinnacles 
and  carved  work,  gave  a  variety  and  lightness  to  the  building.  The  roof  and  western 
end  of  the  church  were  completely  ruinous ;  but  the  latter  appeared  to  have  made  one 
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side  of  a  square,  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings  formed  other  two,  and 
the  gardens  a  fourth.  The  side  of  these  buildings  which  overhung  the  brook,  was 
partly  founded  on  a  steep  and  precipitous  rock ;  for  the  place  had  been  occasionally 
turned  to  military  purposes,  and  had  been  taken  with  great  slaughter  during  Montrose's 
wars.  The  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  garden  was  still  marked  by  a  few  orchard 
trees.  At  a  greater  distance  from  the  buildings,  were  detached  oaks  and  elms  and 
chestnuts^  growing  singly,  which  had  attained  great  size.  The  rest  of  the  space 
between  the  ruins  and  the  hill  was  a  close-cropt  sward,  which  the  daily  pasture  of  the 
sheep  kept  in  much  finer  order  than  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  scythe  and  broom. 
The  whole  scene  had  a  repose,  which  was  still  and  affecting  without  being  monotonous. 
The  dark,  deep  basin,  in  which  the  clear  blue  lake  reposed,  reflecting  the  water  lilies 
which  grew  on  its  surface,  and  the  trees  which  here  and  there  threw  their  arms  from  the 
banks,  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  haste  and  tumult  of  the  brook  which  broke  away 
from  the  outlet,  as  if  escaping  from  confinement,  and  hurried  down  the  glen,  wheeling 
around  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  were  situated,  and  brawling  in  foam  and 
fury  with  every  shelve  and  stone  which  obstructed  its  passage.  A  similar  contrast  was 
seen  between  the  level  green  meadow,  in  which  the  ruins  were  situated,  and  the  large 
timber-trees  which  were  scattered  over  it,  compared  with  the  precipitous  banks  which 
arose  at  a  short  distance  around,  partly  fringed  with  light  and  feathery  underwood, 
partly  rising  in  steeps  clothed  with  purple  heath,  and  partly  more  abruptly  elevated  into 
fronts  of  grey  rock,  chequered  with  lichen,  and  with  those  hardy  plants  which  find  root 
even  in  the  most  arid  crevices  of  the  crags. 

"  There  was  the  retreat  of  learning  in  the  days  of  darkness,  Mr.  Lovel  I "  said  Oldbuck, 
— around  whom  the  company  had  now  grouped  themselves  while  they  admired  the 
unexpected  opening  of  a  prospect  so  romantic ; — "  there  reposed  the  sages  who  were 
aweary  of  the  world,  and  devoted  either  to  that  which  was  to  come,  or  to  the  service  of 
the  generations  who  should  follow  them  in  this.  I  will  show  you  presently  the  library ; 
— see  that  stretch  of  wall  with  square-shafted  windows — ^there  it  existed,  stored,  as  an 
old  manuscript  in  my  possession  assures  me,  with  five  thousand  volumes.  And  here  I 
might  well  take  up  the  lamentation  of  the  learned  Leland,  who,  regretting  the  downfal 
of  the  conventual  libraries,  exclaims,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  that  if  the 
papal  laws,  decrees,  decretals,  Clementines,  and  other  such  drugs  of  the  devil — yea,  if 
Heytesburg's  sophisms,  Porphyry's  universals,  Aristotle's  logic,  and  Dunse's  divinity, 
with  such  other  lousy  legerdemains  (begging  your  pardon,  ll^Iiss  Wardour)  and  fruits  of 
the  bottomless  pit, — had  leaped  out  of  our  libraries,  for  the  accommodation  of  grocers, 
eandlemakers,  soapsellers,  and  other  worldly  occupiers,  we  might  have  been  therewith 
contented.  But  to  put  our  ancient  chronicles,  our  noble  histories,  our  learned  com- 
mentaries, and  national  muniments,  to  such  ofliccs  of  contempt  and  subjection,  has 
greatly  degraded  our  nation,  and  showed  ourselves  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
to  the  utmost  stretch  of  time — O  negligence  most  unfriendly  to  our  land  !" 

"  And,  O  John  Knox,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  through  whose  influence,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  the  patriotic  task  was  accomplished  ! " 

The  Antiquary,  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a  woodcock  caught  in  his  own  springe, 
turned  short  round  and  coughed,  to  excuse  a  slight  blush  as  he  mustered  his  answer — 

"  as  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation " 

But  Miss  Wardour  broke  in  to  interrupt  a  conversation  so  dangerous.  "Pray,  who 
was  the  author  you  quoted,  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?  " 

"  The  learned  Leland,  Miss  Wardour,  who  lost  his  senses  on  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  the  conventual  libraries  in  England." 

"  Now,  I  think,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  his  misfortune  may  have  saved  the 
rationality  of  some  modem  antiquaries,  which  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  if  so 
vast  a  lake  of  learning  had  not  been  diminished  by  draining."  ^^H 
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"  Well,  thank  Heaven,  there  is  no  danger  now — they  have  hardly  left  us  a  spoonful 
in  wliich  to  perform  the  dire  feat." 

So  sa3ring,  Mr.  Oldbuck  led  the  way  down  the  bank,  by  a  steep  but  secure  path, 
which  soon  placed  them  on  the  verdant  meadow  where  the  ruins  stood.  "  Tliere  they 
lived,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  with  nought  to  do  but  to  spend  their  time  in  investi- 
gating points  of  remote  antiquity,  transcribing  manuscripts,  and  composing  new  works 
for  the  information  of  posterity." 

"  And,"  added  the  baronet,  "  in  exercising  the  rites  of  devotion  with  a  pomp  and 
ceremonial  worthy  of  the  office  of  the  priesthood." 

"And  if  Sir  Arthur's  excellence  will  permit,"  said  the  German,  with  a  low  bow,  "the 
monksh  might  also  make  de  vary  curious  experiment  in  deir  laboraties,  both  in  chemistry 
and  mugia  nattiralu,^^ 

"  I  think,"  said  tlie  clergyman,  "  they  would  have  enough  to  do  in  collecting  the  t^inds 
of  the  parsonage  and  vicarage  of  three  good  parishes." 

"  And  all,"  added  Miss  Wardour,  nodding  to  the  Antiquary,  "  without  interruption 
from  womankind." 

"  True,  my  fair  foe,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  this  was  a  paradise  where  no  Eve  was  admitted, 
and  we  may  wonder  the  rather  by  what  chance  the  good  fathers  came  to  lose  it." 

With  such  criticisms  on  the  occupations  of  those  by  whom  the  ruins  had  been 
formerly  possessed,  they  wandered  for  some  time  from  one  moss-grown  shrine  to  another, 
under  the  guidance  of  Oldbuck,  who  explained,  with  much  plausibility,  the  ground-plan 
of  the  edifice,  and  read  and  expounded  to  the  company  the  various  mouldering  inscriptions 
which  yet  were  to  be  traced  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  or  under  the  vacant  niches  of 
the  sainted  images. 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  at  length  ll^Iiss  Wardour  asked  the  Antiquary,  "  why  tradition 
has  preserved  to  us  such  meagre  accounts  of  the  inmates  of  these  stately  edifices,  raised 
with  such  expense  of  labour  and  taste,  and  whose  owners  were  in  their  times  personages 
of  such  awful  power  and  importance?  The  meanest  tower  of  a  freebooting  baron  or 
squire  who  lived  by  his  lance  and  broadsword,  is  consecrated  by  its  appropriate  l^end, 
and  the  shepherd  will  tell  you  with  accuracy  the  names  and  feats  of  its  inhabitants ; — 
but  ask  a  countryman  concerning  these  beautiful  and  extensive  remains — these  towers, 
these  arches,  and  buttresses,  and  shafted  windows,  reared  at  such  cost, — ^three  words  fill 
up  his  answer — *  they  w^ere  made  up  by  the  monks  lang  syne.'" 

The  question  was  somewhat  puzzling.  Sir  Arthur  looked  upward,  as  if  hoping  to  be 
inspired  with  an  answer — Oldbuck  shoved  back  his  wig — the  clergyman  was  of  opinion 
that  his  parishioners  were  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  true  presbyterian  doctrine  to 
preserve  any  records  concerning  the  papistical  cuniberers  of  the  land,  ofishoots  as  they 
were  of  the  great  overshadowing  tree  of  iniquity,  whose  roots  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
seven  hills  of  abomination — Lovel  thought  the  question  was  best  resolved  by  considering 
what  are  the  events  which  leave  the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
— "  These,"  he  contended,  "  were  not  such  as  resemble  the  gradual  progress  of  a  fertilizing 
river,  but  the  headlong  and  precipitous  fury  of  some  portentous  flood.  The  eras  by  which 
the  vulgar  compute  time,  have  always  reference  to  some  period  of  fear  and  tribulation, 
and  they  date  by  a  tempest,  an  earthquake,  or  burst  of  civil  commotion.  When  such 
are  the  facts  most  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  common  people,  we  cannot  wonder,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  the  ferocious  warrior  is  remembered,  and  the  peaceful  abbots  are  abandoned 
to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion." 

"  If  you  pleashe,  gentlemans  and  ladies,  and  asliking  pardon  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss 
Wardour,  and  this  worthy  clergymansh,  and  my  goot  friend  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  who  is  my 
countrymansh,  and  of  goot  young  Mr.  Lofel  also,  I  think  it  is  all  owing  to  de  hand  of  glory." 

"  The  liand  of  what  ?  "  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 

"  De  hand  of  glory,  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  which  is  a  vary  great  and  terrible 
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secrets — ^which  de  monksh  used  to  conceal  their  treasures  when  they  were  triven  from 
their  cloisters  by  what  you  call  de  Reform." 

Ay,  indeed  !  tell  us  about  that,"  saidOldbuck,  "for  these  are  secrets  worth  knowing." 
Why,  my  goot  Master  Oldbuck,  you  will  only  laugh  at  me — But  de  hand  of  glory 
is  vary  well  known  in  de  countries  where  your  worthy  progenitors  did  live — and  it  is 
hand  cut  off  from  a  dead  man,  as  has  been  hanged  for  murther,  and  dried  very  nice  in  de 
shmoke  of  juniper  wood ;  and  if  you  put  a  little  of  what  you  call  yew  wid  your  juniper, 
it  will  not  be  any  better — ^that  is,  it  will  not  be  no  worse — then  you  do  take  something  of 
de  fatsh  of  de  bear,  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  great  eber,  as  you  call  de  grand  boar,  and 
of  de  little  sucking  child  as  has  not  been  christened  (for  dat  is  very  essentials),  and  you  do 
make  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  de  hand  of  glory  at  de  proper  hour  and  minute,  with  de 
proper  ceremonish,  and  he  who  seeksh  for  treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  all." 

"  I  dare  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that  conclusion,"  said  the  Antiquary.     "  And  was  it 

the  custom,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  in  Westphalia,  to  make  use  of  this  elegant  candelabrum  ?  " 

"  Alwaysh,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  when  you  did  not  want  nobody  to  talk  of  nothing  you  wash 

doing  about — And  de  monksh  alwaysh  did  this  when  they  did  hide  their  church-plates, 

and  their  great  chalices,  and  de  rings,  wid  very  preshious  shtones  and  jewels." 

"But,  notwithstanding,  you  knights  of  the  Rosy  Cross  have  means,  no  doubt,  of 
breaking  the  spell,  and  discovering  what  the  poor  monks  have  put  themselves  to  so  much 
trouble  to  conceal  ?" 

"  Ah  !  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  replied  the  adept,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously,  "  you 
was  very  hard  to  believe  ;  but  if  you  had  seen  de  great  huge  pieces  of  de  plate  so  massive. 
Sir  Arthur, — so  fine  fashion.  Miss  Wardour— and  de  silver  cross  dat  we  did  find  (dat  was 
Schroepfer  and  my  ownself)  for  de  Herr  Freygraff,  as  you  call  de  Baron  Von  Blunderhaus, 
I  do  believe  you  would  have  believed  then." 

"Seeing  is  believing  indeed.  But  what  was  your  art — ^what  was  your  mystery, 
Mr.  Dousterswivel  ?" 

"  Aha,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  I  dat  is  my  little  secret,  mii;ie  goot  sir — ^you  sail  forgife  me  that 
I  not  tell  that.  But  I  will  tell  you  dere  are  various  ways — ^yes,  indeed,  dere  is  de  dream 
dat  you  dream  tree  times — dat  is  a  vary  goot  way." 

"  i  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  I  have  a  friend  "  (with  a  side-glance  to  Lovel) 
"who  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  visits  of  Queen  Mab." 

"  Don  dere  is  de  sympathies,  and  de  antipathies,  and  de  strange  properties  and  virtues 
natural  of  divers  herb,  and  of  de  little  divining  ro<l." 

"  I  would  gladly  rather  sec  some  of  these  wonders  than  hear  of  them,"  said  Miss 
Wardour. 

"  Ah,  but,  my  much-honoured  young  lady,  this  is  not  de  time  or  de  way  to  do  de  great 
wonder  of  finding  all  de  church's  plate  and  treasure  ;  but  to  oblige  you,  and  Sir  Arthur 
my  patron,  and  de  reverend  clergymans,  and  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  and  young  Mr.  Lofcl, 
who  is  a  very  goot  young  gentleman  also,  I  will  show  you  dat  it  is  possible,  a  vary  possible, 
to  discover  de  spring  of  water,  and  de  little  fountain  hidden  in  de  ground,  without  any 
mattock,  or  spade,  or  dig  at  all." 

"  Umph  ! "  quoth  the  Antiquary,  "  I  have  heard  of  that  conundrum.  That  will  be  no 
very  productive  art  in  our  country  ; — you  should  carry  that  property  to  Spain  or  Portugal, 
and  turn  it  to  good  account." 

"  Ah  !  my  goot  Master  Oldenbuck,  dere  is  de  Inquisition,  and  de  Auto-da-fe — they 
would  bum  me,  who  am  but  a  simple  philosopher,  for  one  great  conjurer." 

"They  would  cast  away  their  coals  then,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "but,"  continued  he,  in  a 
whisper  to  Lovel,  "were  they  to  pillory  him  for  one  of  the  most  impudent  rascals  that  ever 
wajrged  a  tongue,  they  would  square  the  punishment  more  accurately  with  his  deserts. 
But  let  us  see  :  I  think  he  is  about  to  show  us  some  of  his  legerdemain." 

In  truth,  the  German  was  now  got  to  a  little  copse-thicket  at  some  distance  from  the 
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ruins,  where  he  affected  busily  to  search  for  such  a  wand  as  should  suit  the  purpose  of 
his  mystery  ;  and  after  cutting,  and  examining,  and  rejecting  several,  he  at  length  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  small  twig  of  hazel  terminating  in  a  forked  end,  which  he  pronounced 
to  possess  the  virtue  proper  for  the  experiment  tliat  he  was  about  to  exhibit.  Holding 
the  forked  ends  of  the  wand,  each  between  a  finger  and  thumb,  and  thus  keeping  the  rod 
upright,  he  proceeded  to  pace  the  ruined  aisles  and  cloisters,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
company  in  admiring  procession.  "  I  believe  dere  was  no  waters  here,"  said  the  adept, 
when  he  had  made  the  round  of  several  of  the  buildings,  without  perceiving  any  of  those 
indications  wliich  he  pretended  to  expect — "  I  believe  tliose  Scotch  monksh  did  find  de 
water  too  cool  for  de  climate,  and  alwaysh  drank  de  goot  comfortable  Rhine  wine.  But, 
alia ! — see  there  I"  Accordingly,  the  assistants  observed  the  rod  to  turn  in  his  fingers, 
although  he  pretended  to  hold  it  very  tight.-^— "  Dere  is  water  here  about,  sure  enough," — 
and,  turning  this  way  and  that  way,  as  the  agitation  of  the  divining  rod  seemed  to 
increase  or  diminish,  he  at  length  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  vacant  and  roofless  enclosure 
which  had  been  the  kitchen  of  the  priory,  when  the  rod  twisted  itself  so  as  to  point  almost 
straight  downwards.  "  Here  is  de  place,"  said  the  adept,  "  and  if  you  do  not  find  de  water 
here,  I  will  give  you  all  leave  to  callme  an  impudent  knave." 

"  I  shall  take  that  license,"  whispered  the  Antiquary  to  Lovel,  "  whether  the  water  is 
discovered  or  no." 

A  servant,  who  had  come  up  with  a  basket  of  cold  refreshments,  was  now  despatched 
to  a  neighbouring  forester's  hut  for  a  mattock  and  pick-axe.  The  loose  stones  and  rubbish 
being  removed  from  the  spot  indicated  by  the  German,  they  soon  came  to  the  sides  of  a 
regularly-built  well ;  and  when  a  few  feet  of  rubbish  were  cleared  out  by  the  assistance 
of  the  forester  and  his  sons,  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly,  to  the  delight  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  Blattcrgowl,  and  Sir  Arthur,  the  surprise  of 
Lovel,  and  the  confusion  of  the  incredulous  Antiquary.  He  did  not  fail,  however,  to 
enter  his  protest  in  Lovel's  ear  against  the  miracle.  "  This  is  a  mere  trick,"  he  said ; 
"  the  rascal  had  made  himself  sure  of  the  existence  of  this  old  well,  by  some  means  or 
other,  before  he  played  off  this  mystical  piece  of  jugglery.  Mark  what  ho  talks  of  next 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not  intended  as  a  prelude  to  some  more  serious  fraud.  See 
how  the  rascal  assumes  consequence,  and  plumes  himself  upon  the  credit  of  his  success, 
and  how  poor  Sir  Arthur  takes  in  the  tide  of  nonsense  which  he  is  delivering  to  him  as 
principles  of  occult  science  !" 

"  You  do  see,  my  goot  patron,  you  do  see,  my  goot  ladies,  you  do  see,  worthy  Dr. 
Bladderhowl,  and  even  "Mr,  Lofel  and  Mr.  Oldenbuck  may  sec,  if  they  do  will  to  see,  how 
art  has  no  enemy  at  all  but  ignorance.  Look  at  this  little  slip  of  hazel  nuts — it  is  fit  for 
nothing  at  all  but  to  whip  de  little  child  " — ("  I  would  choose  a  cat  and  nine  tails  for  your 
occasions,"  whispered  Oldbuck  apart), — "  and  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher — 
paf !  it  makes  de  grand  discovery.  But  this  is  nothing,  Sir  Arthur, — nothing  at  all, 
worthy  Dr.  Botherhowl — nothing  at  all,  ladies — nothing  at  all,  young  Mr.  Lofel  and  goot 
Mr.  Oldenbuck,  to  what  art  can  do.  Ah  !  if  dere  was  any  man  that  had  de  spirit  and  de 
courage,  I  would  show  him  better  things  than  de  well  of  water — I  would  show  him  " 

"  And  a  little  money  would  be  necessary  also,  would  it  not?"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  Bah !  one  trifle,  not  worth  talking  about,  might  be  necessaries,"  answered  the  adept. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  reioined  the  Antiquary,  dryly  ;  "  and  I,  in  the  meanwhile, 
without  any  divining  rod,  will  show  you  an  excellent  venison  pasty,  and  a  bottle  of  London 
particular  Madeira,  and  I  think  that  will  match  all  that  Mr.  Dousterswivel's  art  is  like  to 
exhibit." 

The  feast  was  spread  fronde  super  viridi,  as  Oldbuck  expressed  himself,  under  a  huge 
old  tree  called  the  Prior's  Oak,  and  the  company  sitting  down  around  it,  did  ample  honour 
to  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
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^  HEN  their  collation  was  ended.  Sir  Arthur  resumed  the 
nccoiint  of  the  masteries  of  the  divining  rut],  as  &  subject 
on  which  he  had  formerly  conversed  with  Dousterawivel. 
"  My  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  will  now  be  prepared,  Mr. 
*  Dousterawivel,  to  listen  with  more  respect  to  the  stories 
yoa  hftve  told  us  of  the  late  discoveries  in  Germany  by 
.  the  brethren  of  your  association." 

"  Ah,  Sir  Arthur,  that  was  not  a  thing  to  epeek  to  those 
rentlemans,  because  it  is  want  of  credulity — what  you  call  faith — that 
nh  the  great  entcriirise," 

"  At  least,  however,  let  my  daughter  read  the  narrative  she  has  taken  down  of 
the  story  of  Martin  Waldecic," 

"  Ah  !  that  was  vary  true  story — but  Miss  Wardour,  she  is  so  fily  and  so  witty,  that 
die  has  made  it  just  like  one  romance — as  well  as  Goethe  or  Wieland  could  have  done  it, 
by  mine  honest  wort." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  answered  Miss  Wardour,  "  the  romantic  pre- 
dominated in  the  legend  so  much  above  the  probable,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  lover  of 
faiiy-land  like  me  to  avoid  lending  a  few  touehes  to  make  it  perfect  in  its  kind.  But 
here  it  is,  and  if  you  do  not  incline  to  leave  this  shade  till  the  heat  of  the  day  has  some- 
what declined,  and  will  have  sympathy  with  my  bad  composition,  perhaps  Sir  Arthur  or 
Mr-  Oldbuck  will  read  it  to  us." 

"Not  I,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  "  I  was  never  fond  of  reading  aloud." 
"  Nor  I,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  for  I  have  forgot  my  spectacle.     But  here  is  Lovel,  with 
^harp  eyes,  and  a  good  voice  ;  for  Mr.  Blatterpowl,  I  know,  never  reads  anything,  lest 
be  should  be  suspected  of  reading  his  sermons." 

The  task  was  therefore  imposed  upon  Lovel,  who  received,  with  some  trepidation,  ae 
Miss  Wardour  delivered,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  a  paper  containing  the  lines 
traced  by  that  fair  hand,  the  possession  of  which  he  coveted  as  the  highest  blessing  the 
earth  could  offer  to  him.  But  there  was  a  necessity  of  suppressing  his  emotions ;  and 
after  glancing  over  the  manuscript,  as  if  to  become  acquainted  with  the  clioracter,  he 
coI)e<:ted  himself,  and  read  the  company  the  following  talc  : — 
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3  HE  solitudes  of  tlic  Ilarz  forest  in  Germany,*  but  cspcdally  tbe  mountains 
H  called  Blockbcrg,  or  rather  Brockenberg,  arc  the  clioscn  scene  for  tales  of 
witches,  demons,  and  apparitiouB.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  an 
either  miners  or  foresters,  is  of  a  kind  that  renders  them  peculiarly  prone  to 
superstition,  and  the  natural  phenomena  which  they  witness  in  pursuit  of  their  solitary 
or  subterraneous  profession,  are  often  set  down  by  tlicm  to  the  interference  of  goblins  or 
the  power  of  magic.  Among  llie  various  legends  current  in  that  wild  comitry,  lliere  ia  a 
favourite  one,  which  supposes  the  Harz  to  be  haunted  by  a  sort  of  tutelar  demon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wild  man,  of  huge  stature,  his  head  wreathed  with  oak  leaves,  and  his  middle 
cinctured  with  the  some,  bearing  in  bis  band  a  pine  torn  up  by  the  roots.  It  is  certain 
that  many  persona  profess  to  have  seen  such  a  form  traversing,  with  huge  strides,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  their  own  course,  the  opposite  ridge  of  a  mountain,  when  divided  from 
it  by  a  narrow  glen  ;  and  indeed  the  fact  of  the  apparition  is  so  generally  admitted,  ttut 
modem  scepticism  has  only  found  refuge  by  ascribing  it  to  optical  deception. f 

In  elder  times,  the  intercourse  of  the  demon  with  the  inhabitants  was  more  familiar, 
and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Harz,  he  was  wont,  with  the  caprice  usually  aacribed 
to  these  earth-bom  powers,  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  mortals,  sometimes  for  th^ 
weal,  sometimes  for  their  woe.  But  it  was  observed,  that  even  Ida  gifts  often  turned  out, 
in  the  long  mn,  fatal  to  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  pastors,  in  their  care  of  tbeir  flocks,  to  compose  long  sermons,  the  burden 
whereof  was  a  warning  against  having  any  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Han 
demon.  The  fortunes  of  Martin  Wijdeck  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  aged  to  their 
giddy  children,  when  they  were  heard  to  scoff  at  a  danger  which  appeared  viwonary. 
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A  travelling  capuchin  had  possessed  himself  of  the  pulpit  of  the  thatched  church  at  a 
little  hamlet  called  Morgenbrodt,  lying  in  the  Harz  district,  from  which  he  declaimed 
againft  die  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  their  conununication  with  fiends,  witches,  and 
fairies,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  woodlmid  goblin  of  the  Harz.  The  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  already  begun  to  spread  among  the  peasantry  (for  the  incident  is  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.),  and  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  zeal  with  which  the  venerable  man 
insisted  upon  his  topic.  At  length,  as  his  vehemence  increased  with  opposition,  so  their 
opposition  rose  in  proportion  to  his  vehemence.  The  inhabitants  did  not  like  to  hear  an 
accustomed  quiet  demon,  who  had  inhabited  the  Brockenberg  for  so  many  ages,  summarily 
confounded  with  Baal-peor,  Ashtaroth,  and  Beelzebub  himself,  and  condenmed  without 
reprieve  to  the  bottomless  Tophet.  The  apprehensions  tliat  the  spirit  might  avenge 
himself  on  them  for  listening  to  such  an  illiberd  sentence,  added  to  their  national  interest 
in  his  behalf.  A  travelling  friar,  they  said,  that  is  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  may 
say  what  he  pleases :  but  it  is  we,  the  ancient  and  constant  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
tliat  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  insulted  demon,  and  must,  of  course,  pay  for  all.  Under 
tlie  irritation  occasioned  by  these  reflections,  the  peasants  from  injurious  language  betook 
themselves  to  stones,  and  having  pebbled  the  priest  pretty  handsomely,  they  drove  him 
out  of  the  parish  to  preach  against  demons  elsewhere. 

Three  young  men,  who  had  been  present  and  assisting  on  this  occasion,  were  upon 
their  retmm  to  the  hut  where  they  carried  on  the  laborious  and  mean  occupation  of  pre- 
paring charcoal  for  the  smelting  furnaces.  On  the  way,  their  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  tlie  demon  of  the  Harz  and  the  doctrine  of  the  capuchin.  Max  and  George 
Waldeck,  the  two  elder  brothers,  although  they  allowed  the  language  of  the  capuchin  to 
bave  been  indiscreet  and  worthy  of  censure,  as  presuming  to  determine  upon  the  precise 
character  and  abode  of  the  spirit,  yet  contended  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  accept  of  his  gifts,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him.  He  was  powerful,  they 
allowed,  but  wayward  and  capricious,  and  those  who  had  intercourse  with  him  seldom  came 
to  a  good  end.  Did  he  not  give  the  brave  knight,  Ecbert  of  Babenwald,  that  famous 
black  steed,  by  means  of  which  he  vanquished  all  the  champions  at  the  great  tournament 
at  Bremen  ?  and  did  not  the  same  steed  afterwards  precipitate  itself  witli  its  rider  into  an 
abyss  so  steep  and  fearful,  that  neither  horse  nor  man  were  ever  seen  more  ?  Had  he  not 
given  to  Dame  Gertrude  Trodden  a  curious  spell  for  making  butter  come  ?  and  was  she 
not  burnt  for  a  witch  by  the  grand  criminal  judge  of  the  Electorate,  because  she  availed 
herself  of  his  gift  ?  But  these,  and  many  other  instances  which  they  quoted,  of  mischance 
and  ill-luck  ultimately  attending  on  the  apparent  benefits  conferred  by  the  Harz  spirit, 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  Martin  Waldeck,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers. 

^lartin  was  youthful,  rash,  and  impetuous ;  excelling  in  all  the  exercises  which  distinguish 
a  mountaineer,  and  brave  and  undaunted  from  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  dangers 
that  attend  them.  He  laughed  at  the  timidity  of  his  brothers.  "Tell  me  not  of  such  folly," 
he  said  ;  **  the  demon  is  a  good  demon — he  lives  among  us  as  if  he  were  a  peasant  like 
ourselves — ^haunts  the  lonely  crags  and  recesses  of  the  mountains  like  a  huntsman  or 
goatherd — and  he  who  loves  the  Harz  forest  and  its  wild  scenes  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  tlie  hardy  cliildren  of  the  soil.  But,  if  the  demon  were  as  malicious  as  you 
would  make  liim,  how  should  he  derive  power  over  mortals,  who  barely  avail  themselves 
of  his  ^fts,  without  binding  themselves  to  submit  to  his  pleasure  ^  When  you  carry  your 
charcoal  to  the  furnace,  is  not  the  money  as  good  that  is  paid  you  by  blaspheming  Blaize, 
the  old  reprobate  overseer,  as  if  you  got  it  from  the  pastor  himself?  It  is  not  the  goblin's 
gifts  which  can  endanger  you,  then,  but  it  is  the  use  you  shall  make  of  them  that  you  must 
account  for.  And  were  the  demon  to  appear  to  me  at  this  moment,  and  indicate  to  me 
a  gold  or  silver  mine,  I  would  begin  to  dig  away  even  before  his  back  were  turned, — and 
I  would  consider  myself  as  under  protection  of  a  much  Greater  than  he,  wliile  I  made 
a  good  use  of  the  wealth  he  pointed  out  to  me." 

Vol..  II.  I 
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It  was  now  Martm's  turn  to  watch.  The  household  cock  had  given  his  first  summons, 
and  the  night  was  weihiigh  spent.  Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  furnace  in  which  the 
wood  was  deposited  in  order  to  its  being  coked  or  charredy  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  fire  had  not  been  sufficiently  maintained  ;  for  in  his  excursion  and  its  consequences, 
George  had  forgot  the  principal  object  of  his  watch.  Martinis  first  thought  was  to  call 
up  the  sliunberers  ;  but  observing  that  both  his  brothers  slept  unwontedly  deep  and 
heavily,  he  respected  their  repose,  and  set  himself  to  supply  the  furnace  with  fuel  without 
requiring  their  aid.  What  he  heaped  upon  it  was  apparently  damp  and  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  fire  seemed  rather  to  decay  than  revive.  Martin  next  went  to  collect 
some  boughs  from  a  stack  which  had  been  carefully  cut  and  dried  for  this  purpose  ;  but, 
when  he  returned,  he  found  the  fire  totally  extinguished.  This  was  a  serious  evil,  and 
threatened  them  with  loss  of  their  trade  for  more  than  one  day.  The  vexed  and  mortified 
watchman  set  about  to  strike  a  light  in  order  to  rekindle  the  fire  ;  but  the  tinder  was 
moist,  and  his  labour  proved  in  this  respect  also  ineffectual.  He  was  now  about  to  call 
op  his  brothers,  for  circumstances  seemed  to  be  pressing,  when  flashes  of  light  glimmered 
not  only  through  the  window,  but  through  every  crevice  of  the  rudely  built  hut,  and 
summoned  him  to  behold  the  same  apparition  which  had  before  alarmed  the  successive 
watdies  of  his  brethren.  His  first  idea  was,  that  the  Muhllerhaussers,  their  rivals  in 
trade,  and  with  whom  they  had  had  many  quarrels,  might  have  encroached  upon  their 
bounds  for  the  purpose  of  pirating  their  wocd  ;  and  he  resolved  to  awake  his  brothers, 
and  be  revenged  on  them  for  their  audacity.  But  a  short  reflection  and  observation  on 
the  gestures  and  manner  of  those  who  seemed  to  "  work  in  the  fire,"  induced  him  to 
dismiss  this  belief,  and  although  rather  sceptical  in  such  matters,  to  conclude  that  what 
be  saw  was  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  "  But  be  they  men  or  fiends,"  said  the  undaunted 
forester,  **  that  busy  themsdves  yonder  with  such  fantastical  rites  and  gestures,  I  will  go 
and  demand  a  light  to  rekindle  our  furnace."  He  relinquished  at  the  same  time  the  idea 
of  awaking  his  brethren.  Hiere  was  a  belief  that  such  adventures  as  he  was  about  to 
undertake  were  accessible  only  to  one  person  at  a  time  ;  he  feared  also  that  his  brothers, 
in  their  scrupulous  timidity,  might  interfere  to  prevent  his  pursuing  the  investigation  he 
had  resolved  to  commence  ;  and,  therefore,  snatching  his  boar-Bpear  from  the  wall,  the 
undaunted  Martin  Waldeck  set  forth  on  the  adventure  alone. 

With  the  same  success  as  his  brother  George,  but  with  courage  far  superior,  Martin 
crossed  the  brook,  ascended  the  hill,  and  approached  so  near  the  ghostly  assembly,  tliat  he 
could  recognise,  in  the  presiding  figure,  the  attributes  of  the  Harz  demon.  A  cold  sliud- 
dtring  assailed  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ;  but  the  recollection  that  he  had  at  a 
di^stanee  dared  and  even  courted  the  intercourse  which  was  now  about  to  take  place,  con- 
firmed his  staggering  courage  ;  and  pride  supplying  what  he  wanted  in  resolution,  he 
advanced  witli  tolerable  firmness  towards  the  fire,  the  figures  which  surrounded  it  appearing 
.*tiU  more  wild,  fantastical,  and  supernatural,  the  more  near  he  approached  to  the  assembly. 
lie  was  received  with  a  loud  shout  of  discordant  and  unnatural  laughter,  which,  to  his 
stunned  ears,  seemed  more  alarming  than  a  combination  of  the  most  dismal  and  melancholy 
souikIs  that  could  be  imagined.  "  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  the  giant,  compressing  his  savage 
and  exaggerated  features  into  a  sort  of  forced  gravity,  while  they  were  occasionally 
agita.te<i  l^y  the  convulsion  of  the  laughter  which  he  seemed  to  suppress. 

"  MaT-tin  Waldeck,  the  forester,"  answered  the  hardy  youth  ; — "  and  who  are  you  ?" 
**  The   King  of  the  Waste  and  of  the  Mine,"  answered  the  spectre  ; — "and  wliy  hast 
thou  dared  to  encroach  on  my  mysteries  ?  " 

**  I  came  in  search  of  light  to  rekindle  my  fire,"  answered  Martin,  hardily,  and  then 
^^^^^J'^y^  "^^^'^  '^^  Ws  turn,  «  What  mysteries  are  those  that  you  celebrate  here  ?" 

''  \N'  e  celebrate,"  answered  the  complaisant  demon,  "  the  wedding  of  Hermes  with  the 
Bla4.-k  I>ragon— But  take  thy  fire  that  thou  ctunest  to  seek  and  begone!  no  mortal  may 
long  look  upon  us  and  live." 

I  2 
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/^  HE  attentive  audience  gave  tlie  fair  transcriber  of  the  foregoing  legend 

b'W  the  thanks  which  politeness  required.    Oldbuck  alone  curled  up  his  nose, 

and  observeil,  that  Miss  Wwdour's  skill  was  something  like  that  of  the 

rj  alctR' mists,  for  she  had  contrived  to  extract  a  sound  aud  valuable  inond 

of  a  very  trumpery  and  ridiculous  legend.     "  It  is  tlie  fashion,  u 

u  given  to  understand,  to  admire  those  extravagant  fictions — for  me, 


"  Under  your  favour,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,"  snid  the  German,  "  Miss  Wardour  hu 
turned  de  story,  as  she  does  every  thing  as  she  touches,  very  pretty  indeed  ;  but  all  tlie 
history  of  de  llarz  goblin,  and  how  he  walks  among  de  desolate  mountains  wid  a  great 
fir-tree  for  his  walking-cane,  and  wid  de  great  green  bush  around  hia  head  and  his  waist — 
tliat  is  as  true  as  I  am  an  lionest  man." 

"  There  is  no  disputing  any  proposition  so  well  guaranteed,"*  answered  the  Antiquary, , 
dryly.     But  at  this  moment  the  approach  of  a  stranger  cut  short  tlie  conversation. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handsome  young  man,  about  five-and-twenty,  in  a  military 
undress,  and  bearing,  in  his  look  and  manner,  a  good  deal  of  the  martial  profession — twy, 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  perfect  good- 
breeding,  in  whom  no  professional  habit  ought  to  predominate.  He  was  at  once  greeted 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  company.  "  My  dear  Hector !"  siud  Miss  M'lntyxe,  as  ahe- 
roae  to  take  bis  hand 
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"  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  whence  comest  thou?"  said  the  Antiquary. 
*'  From  Fife,  my  li^e,**  answered  the  young  soldier,  and  continued,  when  he  had 
politely  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  particularly  Sir  Arthur  and  his  daughter — 
"  I  learned  from  one  of  the  servants,  as  I  rode  towards  Monkbarns  to  pay  my  resi)ect8  to 
yon,  that  I  should  find  the  present  company  in  this  place,  and  I  willingly  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  so  many  of  my  friends  at  once." 

"  And  to  a  new  one  also,  my  trusty  Trojan,"  said  Oldbuck.  "  Mr.  Lovel,  this  is  my 
nephew.  Captain  M'lntyre — Hector,  I  recommend  Mr.  Lovel  to  your  acquaintance." 

The  young  soldier  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  I^ovel,  and  paid  his  compliment  with  more 
reserve  than  cordiality ;  and  as  our  acquaintance  thought  his  coldness  almost  supercilious, 
he  was  equally  frigid  and  haughty  in  making  the  necessary  return  to  it ;  and  thus  a  prejudice 
seemed  to  arise  between  them  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  observations  which  Lovel  made  during  the  remainder  of  this  pleasure  party  did 
not  tend  to  reconcile  him  with  this  addition  to  tlieir  society.  Captain  M'Intyre,  with 
the  gallantry  to  be  expected  from  his  age  and  profession,  attached  himself  to  the  service 
of  Miss  Wardour,  and  offered  her,  on  every  possible  opportunity,  those  marks  of  attention 
which  Lovel  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  rendered,  and  was  only  deterred  from 
offering  by  the  fear  of  her  displeasure.  With  forlorn  dejection  at  one  moment,  and  with 
irritated  susceptibility  at  another,  he  saw  this  handsome  young  soldier  assume  and  exercise 
ail  the  privileges  of  a  cavalier  servente.  He  handed  Miss  Wardour's  gloves,  he  assisted 
her  in  putting  on  her  shawl,  he  attached  himself  to  her  in  the  walks,  had  a  hand  ready  to 
remove  every  impediment  in  her  path,  and  an  arm  to  support  her  where  it  was  rugged 
or  difiicult;  his  conversation  was  addressed  chiefly  to  her,  and,  where  circumstances 
permitted,  it  was  exclusively  so.  All  this,  Lovel  well  knew,  might  be  only  that  sort  of 
egotistical  gallantry  which  induces  some  young  men  of  the  present  day  to  give  themselves 
the  air  of  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  prettiest  woman  in  company,  as  if  the  others 
were  unworthy  of  their  notice.  But  he  thought  he  observed  in  the  conduct  of  Captain 
M'Intyre  something  of  marked  and  peculiar  tenderness,  which  was  calculated  to  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  a  lover.  Miss  Wardour  also  received  his  attentions  ;  and  although  his 
candour  allowed  they  were  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  repelled  without  some  strain  of 
affectation,  yet  it  galled  him  to  the  heart  to  witness  that  she  did  so. 

The  heart-burning  which  these  reflections  occasioned  proved  very  indifferent  seasoning 
to  the  dry  antiquarian  discussions  with  which  Oldbuck,  who  continued  to  demand  his 
[Kirticular  attention,  was  unremittingly  persecuting  him ;  and  he  underwent,  with  fits  of 
impatience  that  amounted  almost  to  loathing,  a  course  of  lectures  upon  monastic  ardii- 
tecture,  in  all  its  styles,  from  the  massive  Saxon  to  the  florid  Gothic,  and  from  that  to 
the  mixed  and  composite  architecture  of  James  the  First's  time,  when,  according  to 
Oldbuck,  all  orders  were  confounded,  and  columns  of  various  descriptions  arose  side  by 
side,  or  were  piled  above  each  other,  as  if  symmetry  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  elemental 
principles  of  art  resolved  into  their  primitive  confusion.  "  AVliat  can  be  more  cutting  to 
the  heart  than  the  sight  of  evils,"  said  Oldbuck,  in  rapturous  enthusiasm,  "  which  we  are 
compelled  to  behold,  while  we  do  not  possess  the  power  of  remedying  them?"  Lovel 
answered  by  an  involuntary  groan.  "  I  see,  my  dear  young  friend,  and  most  congenial 
spirit,  that  you  feel  these  enormities  almost  as  much  as  I  do.  Have  you  ever  ap|>roaclied 
them,  or  met  them,  without  longing  to  tear,  to  deface,  wliat  is  so  dislionourable?" 

"  Dishonourable  !"  echoed  Lovel — "in  what  respect  dishonourable?" 

"  I  mean,  disgraceful  to  the  arts." 

"  'SMiere?  how?" 

"  Upon  the  portico,  for  example,  of  the  schools  of  Oxford,  where,  at  immense  expense, 
the  barbarous,  fantastic,  and  ignorant  architect  has  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  five 
orders  of  architecture  on  the  front  of  one  building." 

By  such  attacks  as  these,  Oldbuck,  unconscious  of  the  torture  he  was  giving,  compelled 
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Lovel  to  give  him  a  sliarc  of  his  attention, — as  a  skilful  angler,  by  means  of  his  line, 
maintains  an  influence  over  the  most  frantic  movements  of  his  agonized  prey. 

They  were  now  on  their  return  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  carriages ;  and  it 
is  inconceivable  how  often,  in  the  course  of  that  short  walk,  Lovel,  exhausted  by  the 
unceasing  prosing  of  his  worthy  companion,  mentally  bestowed  on  the  devil,  or  any  one 
else  that  would  have  rid  him  of  hearing  more  of  them,  all  the  orders  and  disorders  of 
architecture  which  had  been  invented  or  combined  from  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
downwards.  A  slight  incident  occurred,  however,  which  sprinkled  a  little  patience  on 
the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Miss  Wardour,  and  her  self-elected  kniglit-companion,  rather  preceded  the  others  in 
the  narrow  path,  when  the  young  lady  apparently  became  desirous  to  unite  herself  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and,  to  break  off  her  tete-d-tete  with  the  young  officer,  fairly  made 
a  pause  until  Mr.  Oldbuck  came  up.  "  I  wished  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
concerning  the  date  of  these  interesting  ruins." 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Miss  Wardour's  savoir  faire,  to  suppose  she  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  question  would  lead  to  an  answer  of  no  limited  length.  The  Anti- 
quary, starting  like  a  war-horse  at  the  trumpet  sound,  plunged  at  once  into  the  yarious 
arguments  for  and  against  the  date  of  1273,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Rutli  by  a  late  publication  on  Scottish  architectural  antiquities.  He  raked  up  the 
names  of  all  the  priors  who  had  ruled  the  institution,  of  the  nobles  who  had  bestowed 
lands  upon  it,  and  of  the  monarchs  who  had  slept  their  last  sleep  among  its  rok>fless  courts. 
As  a  train  which  takes  fire  is  sure  to  light  another,  if  there  be  such  in  the  vicinity,  the 
Baronet,  catching  at  the  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors  which  occurred  in  Oldbuck's  disqui- 
sition, entered  upon  an  account  of  his  wars,  his  conquests,  and  his  trophies ;  and  worthy 
Dr.  Blattergowl  was  induced,  from  the  mention  of  a  grant  of  lands,  cum  decimis  inclum 
1am  vicar  its  quam  garhalibuSy  et  nunquam  antea  separatism  to  enter  into  a  long  expla- 
nation concerning  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Teind  Court  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  clause,  wliich  hid  occurred  in  a  process  for  localling  his  last  augmentation  of  stipend. 
The  orators,  like  three  racers,  each  pressed  forward  to  the  goal,  without  much  r^arding 
how  each  crossed  and  jostled  his  competitors.  Mr.  Oldbuck  harangued,  the  Baronet 
declaimed,  Mr.  Blattergowl  prosed  and  laid  down  the  law,  while  the  Latin  forms  of  feudal 
grants  were  mingled  with  the  jargon  of  blazonry,  and  the  yet  more  barbarous  phrase<dogy 
of  the  Teind  Court  of  Scotland.  "  He  was,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  speaking  of  the  Prior 
Adhemar,  "  indeed  an  exemplary  prelate ;  and,  from  his  strictness  of  morals,  rigid  execution 
of  penance,  joined  to  the  charitable  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  the  infirmities  endured 
by  his  great  age  and  ascetic  habits  " 

Here  he  chanced  to  cough,  and  Sir  Arthur  burst  in,  or  rather  continued — "  was  called 
popularly  Hell-in-Harness ;  he  carried  a  shield,  gules  with  a  sable  fess,  which  we  have 
since  disused,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Vernoil,  in  France,  after  killing  six  of  the 
£nglish  with  his  own" 

"  Decreet  of  certification,"  proceeded  the  clergyman,  in  that  prolonged,  steady,  prosing 
tone,  which,  however  overpowered  at  first  by  the  vehemence  of  competition,  promised,  in 
the  long  run,  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  this  strife  of  narrators ; — "  Decreet  of  certifi- 
cation having  gone  out,  and  parties  being  held  as  confessed,  the  proof  seemed  to  be  held 
as  concluded,  when  their  lawyer  moved  to  have  it  opened  up,  on  the  allegation  that  they 
had  witnesses  to  bring  forward,  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  ewes  to 
lamb  on  the  teind-free  land ;  which  was  a  mere  evasion,  for" 

But  here  the  Baronet  and  Mr.  Oldbuck  having  recovered  their  wind,  and  continued 
their  respective  harangues,  the  three  sti^ands  of  the  conversation,  to  speak  the  language 
of  a  rope-work,  were  again  twined  together  into  one  undistinguishable  string  of  confusion. 

Yet  howsoever  uninteresting  this  piebald  jargon  might  seem,  it  was  obviously  Ifiss 
Wardour's  purpose  to  give  it  her  attention,  in  preference  to  yielding  Captain  M^Intjrre 
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an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  private  conversation.  So  that  after  waiting  for  a  little 
time  with  displeasure,  ill  concealed  by  his  haughty  features,  he  left  her  to  enjoy  her  bad 
taste,  and  taking  his  sister  by  the  arm,  detained  her  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  party. 

•*  So  I  find,  Mary,  that  your  neighbour  has  neither  become  more  lively  nor  less  learned 
daring  my  absence." 

We  lacked  your  patience  and  wisdom  to  instruct  us,  Hector." 

Thank  you,  my  dear  sister.  But  you  have  got  a  wiser,  if  not  so  lively  an  addition 
to  your  society,  than  your  unworthy  brother — Pray,  who  is  this  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  our  old 
uncle  has  at  once  placed  so  high  in  his  good  graces  ? — he  docs  not  use  to  be  so  accessible 
to  strangers." 

**  Mr.  Lovel,  Hector,  is  a  very  gentleman-like  young  man." 

**  Ay, — that  is  to  say,  he  bows  when  he  comes  into  a  room,  and  wears  a  coat  that  is 
whole  at  the  elbows." 

"  No,  brother ;  it  says  a  great  deal  more.  It  says  that  his  manners  and  discourse 
express  the  feelings  and  education  of  the  higher  class." 

"  But  I  desire  to  know  what  is  his  birth  and  his  rank  in  society,  and  what  is  his  title 
to  be  in  the  circle  in  which  I  find  him  domesticated  ?" 

**  If  you  mean,  how  he  comes  to  visit  at  Monkbarns,  you  must  ask  my  uncle,  who  will 
probably  reply,  that  he  invites  to  his  own  house  such  company  as  he  pleases ;  and  if  you 
mean  to  ask  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  know  that  Mr.  Lovel  rendered  Miss  Wardour  and  him 
a  service  of  the  most  important  kind." 

"  What !  that  romantic  story  is  true,  then  ? — And  pray,  does  the  valorous  knight 
aspire,  as  is  befitting  on  such  occasions,  to  the  hand  of  the  young  lady  whom  he  redeemed 
from  peril  ?  It  is  quite  in  the  rule  of  romance,  I  am  aware ;  and  I  did  think  that  she 
was  uncommonly  dry  to  me  as  we  walked  together,  and  seemed  from  time  to  time  as  if 
she  watched  whether  she  was  not  giving  ofience  to  her  gallant  cavalier." 

**  Dear  Hector,"  said  his  sister,  "  if  you  really  continue  to  nourish  any  afiection  for 
IGss  Wardour" 

**  If,  Mary  ? — ^what  an  if  was  there  ! " 

I  own  I  consider  your  perseverance  as  hopeless." 

And  why  hopeless,  my  sage  sister?"  asked  Captain  M'Intyrc:  "  Miss  Wardour,  in 
the  state  of  her  father's  affairs,  cannot  pretend  to  much  fortune ; — and,  as  to  family, 
I  trust  that  of  M'Intyre  is  not  inferior." 

"  But,  Hector,"  continued  his  sister,  "  Sir  Arthur  ahvays  considers  us  as  members  of 
the  IMonkbams  family." 

"  Sir  Arthur  may  consider  what  he  pleases,"  answered  the  Highlander,  scornfully ; 
"  but  any  one  with  common  sense  will  consider  that  the  wife  takes  rank  from  the  husband, 
and  that  my  father's  pedigree  of  fifteen  unblemished  descents  must  have  ennobled  my 
mother,  if  her  veins  had  been  filled  with  printer's  ink." 

"  For  God's  sake.  Hector,"  replied  his  anxious  sister,  "  take  care  of  yourself !  a  single 
expression  of  that  kind,  repeated  to  my  uncle  by  an  indiscreet  or  interested  eavesdroi)i>er, 
would  lose  you  his  favour  for  ever,  and  destroy  all  chance  of  your  succeeding  to  his 
estate." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  heedless  young  man ;  "  I  am  one  of  a  profession  which  the 
world  has  never  been  able  to  do  without,  and  will  far  less  endure  to  want  for  half  a 
century  to  come ;  and  my  good  old  uncle  may  tack  his  good  estate  and  his  plebeian  name 
to  your  apron-string  if  he  pleases,  Mary,  and  you  may  wed  this  new  favourite  of  his  if 
you  please,  and  you  may  both  of  you  live  quiet,  peaceable,  well-regulated  lives,  if  it 
pleases  Heaven.  My  part  is  taken — I'll  fawn  on  no  man  for  an  inheritance  which  should 
be  mine  by  birth." 

3Iiss  M*Intyre  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother's  arm,  and  entreated  him  to  suppress  his 
vehemence.     "  Who,"  she  said,  "  injures  or  seeks  to  injure  you,  but  your  own  hasty 
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temper  ? — ^what  dangers  are  you  defying,  but  those  you  have  yourself  conjured  up  ? — Our 
uncle  has  hitherto  been  all  that  is  kind  and  paternal  in  his  conduct  to  us,  and  why  should 
you  suppose  he  will  in  future  be  otherwise  than  what  he  has  ever  been,  since  we  were 
left  as  orphans  to  his  care  ?" 

'<  He  is  an  excellent  old  gentleman,  I  must  own,"  replied  M^Intyre,  ^^  and  I  am  enraged 
at  myself  when  I  chance  to  offend  him ;  but  then  his  eternal  harangues  upon  topics  not 
worth  the  spark  of  a  flint — ^his  investigations  about  invalided  pots  and  pans  and  tobacco- 
stoppers  past  service — ^all  these  tilings  put  me  out  of  patience.  I  have  something  of 
Hotspur  in  me,  sister,  I  must  confess." 

"  Too  much,  too  much,  my  dear  brother !  Into  how  many  risks,  and,  forgive  me  for 
saying,  some  of  them  little  creditable,  has  this  absolute  and  violent  temper  led  you ! .  Do 
not  let  such  clouds  darken  the  time  you  are  now  to  pass  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  let 
our  old  benefactor  see  his  kinsman  as  he  is, — generous,  kind,  and  lively,  without  being 
rude,  headstrong,  and  impetuous." 

"  Well,"  answered  Captain  M^Intyre,  "  I  am  schooled — good-manners  be  my  speed ! 
ril  do  the  civil  thing  by  your  new  friend — I'll  have  some  talk  with  this  !Mr.  Level." 

With  this  determination,  in  which  he  was  for  the  time  perfectly  sincere,  he  joined  the 
party  who  were  walking  before  them.  The  treble  disquisition  was  by  this  time  ended ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  foreign  news,  and  the  political  and  military 
situation  of  the  country,  themes  upon  which  every  man  thinks  himself  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion.  An  action  of  the  preceding  year  having  come  upon  the  tapiSy  Lovd,  acciden- 
tally mingling  in  the  conversation,  made  some  assertion  concerning  it^  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  Captain  M*Intyre  seemed  not  to  be  convinced,  although  his  doubts  were  politely 
expressed." 

"  You  must  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong  here.  Hector,"  said  his  uncle,  "  although 
I  know  no  man  less  willing  to  give  up  an  argument ;  but  you  were  in  England  at  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Level  was  probably  concerned  in  the  affair." 

"  I  am  speaking  to  a  military  man,  tlien?"  said  M*Intyre;  "may  I  inquire  to  what 
regiment  Mr.  Level  belongs  ?" — Mr.  Level  gave  him  the  number  of  the  regiment.  "  It 
happens  strangely  that  we  should  never  have  met  before,  Mr.  Level.  I  know  your 
regiment  very  well,  and  have  served  along  with  them  at  different  times." 

A  blush  crossed  LoveFs  countenance.  "  I  have  not  lately  been  with  my  raiment,"  he 
replied ;  "  I  served  the  last  campaign  upon  the  staff  of  General  Sir ." 

"  Indeed !  that  is  more  wonderful  than  the  other  circumstance ! — for  although  I  did 

not  serve  with  General  Sir ,  yet  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  names 

of  the  officers  who  held  situations  in  his  family,  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  of  Lovd." 

At  this  observation  Level  again  blushed  so  deeply  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
whole  company,  while  a  scornful  laugh  seemed  to  indicate  Captain  M*Intyre'8  triumph. 
"  There  is  something  strange  in  this,"  said  Oldbuck  to  himself ;  "  but  I  will  not  readily 
give  up  my  phoenix  of  post-chaise  companions — all  liis  actions,  language,  and  bearing, 
are  those  of  a  gentleman." 

Level,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  out  his  pocket-book,  and  selecting  a  letter,  from 
which  he  took  off  the  envelope,  he  handed  it  to  M*Intyre.  "  You  know  the  General's 
hand,  in  all  probability — I  own  I  ought  not  to  show  these  exaggerated  expressions  of  his 
regard  and  esteem  for  me."  The  letter  contained  a  very  handsome  compliment  from  the 
officer  in  question  for  some  military  service  lately  performed.  Captain  M*Intyre,  as 
he  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  could  not  deny  that  it  was  written  in  the  General's  hand, 
but  dryly  observed,  as  he  returned  it,  that  the  address  was  wanting.  "  The  address, 
Captain  M*Intyre,"  answered  Level,  in  the  same  tone,  "  shall  be  at  your  service  whenever 
you  choose  to  inquire  after  it." 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  soldier. 

"  Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?     Have  we  got 
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Hiren  here? — Well  have  no  swaggering,  youngsters.  Are  you  come  from  tlie  wars 
abroad,  to  stir  up  domestic  strife  in  our  peaceful  land  ?  Are  you  like  buU-dog  puppies, 
forsooth,  that  when  the  bull,  poor  fellow,  is  removed  from  the  ring,  fall  to  brawl  among 
themselves,  worry  each  other,  and  bite  honest  folk's  shins  that  are  standing  by?" 

Sir  Arthur  trusted,  he  said,  the  young  gentlemen  would  not  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  grow  warm  upon  such  a  trifling  subject  as  the  back  of  a  letter. 

Both  the  disputants  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and,  with  high  colour  and  flashing 
eyes,  protested  they  were  never  so  cool  in  their  lives.  But  an  obvious  damp  was  cast 
over  the  party ; — they  talked  in  future  too  much  by  the  rule  to  be  sociable,  and  Lovel, 
conceiving  himself  the  object  of  cold  and  suspicious  looks  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  sensible  that  his  indirect  replies  had  given  them  permission  to  entertain  strange 
opinions  respecting  him,  made  a  gallant  determination  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  he  had 
proposed  in  spending  the  day  at  Knockwinnock. 

He  affected,  therefore,  to  complain  of  a  violent  headache,  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  which  he  had  not  been  exposed  since  his  illness,  and  made  a  formal  apology  to  Sir 
Arthur,  who,  listening  more  to  recent  suspicion  than  to  the  gratitude  due  for  former  services, 
did  not  press  him  to  keep  his  engagement  more  than  good-breeding  exactly  demanded. 

Wlien  Lovel  took  leave  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Wardour's  manner  seemed  more  anxious 
than  he  had  hitherto  remarked  it.  She  indicated  by  a  glance  of  her  eye  towards  Captain 
M'lntyre,  perceptible  only  by  Lovel,  the  subject  of  her  alarm,  and  hoped,  in  a  voice 
greatly  under  her  usual  tone,  it  was  not  a  less  pleasant  engagement  which  deprived  them 
of  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Level's  company.  "  No  engagement  had  intervened,"  he  assured 
her ;  "  it  was  only  the  return  of  a  complaint  by  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  occa- 
i^iona]ly  attacked." 

"  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  prudence,  and  I— every  friend  of  Mr.  Level's  will 
expect  him  to  employ  it." 

Lovel  bowed  low  and  coloured  deeply,  and  Miss  Wardour,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  had 
said  too  much,  turned  and  got  into  the  carriage.  Lovel  had  next  to  part  with  Oldbuck, 
who,  during  this  interval,  had,  with  Caxon's  assistance,  been  arranging  liis  disordered 
periwig,  and  brushing  his  coat,  which  exhibited  some  marks  of  the  rude  path  they  had 
traversed.  "  "What,  man  !"  said  Oldbuck,  "  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  on  account  of 
that  foolish  Hector's  indiscreet  curiosity  and  vehemence  ?  Why,  he  is  a  thoughtless 
K»y — a  spoiled  child  from  the  time  he  was  in  the  nurse's  arms — he  threw  his  coral  and 
Wis  at  my  head  for  refusing  him  a  bit  of  sugar;  and  you  have  too  much  sense  to  mind 
j^uch  a  shrewish  boy :  feqiiam  semmre  mentem  is  the  motto  of  our  friend  Horace.  I'll 
!K:litx)l  Hector  by  and  by,  and  put  it  all  to  rights."  But  Lovel  persisted  in  his  design  of 
returning  to  Fairport. 

The  Antiquary  then  assumed  a  graver  tone. — "  Take  heed,  young  man,  to  your  present 
fillings.  Your  life  has  been  given  you  for  useful  and  valuable  purposes,  and  sliould  be 
reserved  to  illustrate  the  literature  of  your  country,  when  you  arc  not  called  upon  to 
exjK>>e  it  in  her  defence,  or  in  the  rescue  of  the  innocent.  Private  war,  a  practice 
unknown  to  the  civilized  ancients,  is,  of  all  the  absurdities  introduced  by  the  Gothic 
tribes,  the  most  gross,  impious,  and  cruel.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  tliese  absurd  quarrels, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  treatise  upon  the  duello,  which  I  composed  when  the  town-clerk 
and  jirovost  Mucklewhame  chose  to  assume  the  privileges  of  gentlemen,  and  cliallenged 
each  other.  I  thought  of  printing  my  Essay,  which  is  signed  Pacificator ;  but  there 
was  no  need,  as  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  town-council  of  the  borough." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  there  is  nothing  between  Captain  M*Lityre  and  me 
tliat  can  render  such  respectable  interference  necessary." 

"  See  it  be  so ;  for  otherwise,  I  will  stand  second  to  both  parties." 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  got  into  the  chaise,  close  to  which  ]\Iiss  M^Intyre  had 
detained  her  brother,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  owner  of  a  quarrelsome  dog  keeps 
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him  by  his  side  to  prevcot  his  fastening  upon  another.  But  Hector  contrived  to  give 
her  precaution  the  slip,  for,  as  he  was  on  horseback,  he  lingered  behind  the  carriages  until 
they  had  fairly  turned  the  comer  in  the  road  to  Knockwinnock,  and  then  wheeling  his 
horse's  head  round,  gave  him  the  spur  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  very  few  minutes  brought  liim  up  with  Lovel,  who,  perhaps  anticipating  his  inten- 
tion, had  not  put  his  horse  beyond  a  slow  walk,  when  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  him 
announced  Captain  M'lntyrc.  The  young  soldier,  his  natural  heat  of  temper  exasperated 
by  the  rapidity  of  motion,  reined  his  liorse  up  suddenly  and  violently  by  Lovcl's  side, 
and  touching  his  hat  slightly,  inquired,  in  a  very  haughty  tone  of  voice,  "  What  am  I  to 
understand,  sir,  by  your  telling  me  that  your  address  was  at  my  service  ?" 

"  Simply,  sir,"  replied  Lovel,  "  that  my  name  is  Lovel,  and  that  my  residence  is,  for 
the  present,  Fairport,  as  you  will  see  by  this  card." 

"  And  tliis  is  all  the  information  j'ou  are  disposed  to  give  me  ?" 

"  I  see  no  right  you  have  to  require  more." 

"  I  find  you,  sir,  in  company  wiih  my  sister,"  said  the  young  soldier,  "  and  I  have  a 
right  to  know  who  is  admitted  into  Miss  M'Intyre's  society," 

"  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  disputing  that  right,"  replied  Lovel,  with  a  manner  as 
haughty  as  that  of  the  young  soldier; — "you  find  me  in  society  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  information  on  my  affairs  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate^  and 
you,  a  mere  stranger,  have  no  right  to  inquire  further." 

"  Mr.  Lovel,  if  you  served  as  you  say  you  have  " 

"  If!"  interrupted  Lovel, — "if  I  have  served  as  I  sat/  I  have?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  such  is  my  expression — if  you  have  so  served,  you  must  know  that  you  owe 
me  satisfaction  either  in  one  way  or  other." 

"  If  that  be  your  opinion,  I  shall  bo  proud  to  give  it  to  you,  Captain  M'ln^rre,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used  among  gentlemen." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  rejoined  Hector,  and,  turning  his  horse  round,  gallopped  offto  overtake 
his  party. 

His  absence  had  already  alarmed  them,  and  his  sister,  having  stopped  the  carriage,  had 
her  neck  stretched  out  of  the  window  to  see  where  he  was. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  riding  to  and  fro  as  your 
neck  were  upon  the  wager — why  do  you  not  keep  up  with  the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  forgot  my  glove,  sir,"  said  Hector. 

"  Forgot  your  glove  ! — I  presume  you  meant  to  say  you  went  to  throw  it  down — Bui 
I  will  take  order  with  you,  my  young  gentleman — you  shall  return  with  me  this  night  lo 
Monkbams,"     So  saying,  he  bid  the  postilion  go  on. 
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>  ASLT  the  next  morning,  a  gentleman  came  to  wut  upon  Mr. 

^  Level,  who  was  up  and  ready  to  receive  liim.     He  woe  a  militury 

gentleman,  a  friend  of  Captain  M'Intyre's,  at  present  in  Fairport 

1  the  recruiting  service.     Lovel  and  he  were  slightly  known  to 

each  other.    "  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lesley  (such  was  the  name 

of  tlie  visitor),  "  that  yon  guess  the  occasion  of  my  troubling  you 

■'  A  message  from  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  presume?" 
"  The  same,     He  holds  himself  injured  by  the  manner  in  which  you  declined 
yesterday  to  answer  certain  inquiries   which  he  conceived   Iiimself  entitled  to  make 
respecting  a  gentleman  whom  he  found  in  intimate  society  with  his  family." 

"  May  I  ask,  if  you,  Mr.  Lesley,  would  have  inclined  to  satisfy  interrogatories  so 
haughtily  and  unceremoniously  put  to  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not ; — and  therefore,  as  I  know  the  warmth  of  my  friend  M'Intyre  on  such 
iixajiions,  I  feel  very  desirous  of  acting  as  peacemaker.  From  Mr.  Level's  very  gentleman- 
like manners,  every  one  must  strongly  wish  to  see  him  repel  all  that  sort  of  dubious 
calumny  which  will  attach  itself  to  one  whose  situation  is  not  fully  explained.  If  he  will 
permit  me,  in  friendly  conciliation,  to  inform  Captain  M'Intyre  of  his  real  name,  for  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  of  Lovel  is  assumed" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  inference." 

"  — Or  at  least,"  said  Lesley,  proceeding,  "  that  it  is  not  the  name  by  which  Mr.  Lovel 
has  been  at  all  times  distinguished — if  Mr.  Lovel  will  have  the  goodness  to  explain  this 
circumstance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  should  do  in  justice  to  his  own  character,  I  will 
answer  for  the  amicable  arrangement  of  this  unpleasant  business." 

"  Wliich  is  to  soy,  Mr.  Lesley,  that  if  I  condescend  to  answer  questions  which  no  man 
has  a  right  to  ask,  and  which  are  now  put  to  me  under  penalty  of  Captain  M'Intyre's 
resentment.  Captain  M'Intyre  will  condescend  to  rest  satisfied  ?  Mr.  Lesley,  I  have  just 
one  word  to  say  on  this  subject — I  have  no  doubt  my  secret,  if  I  had  one,  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  your  honour,  but  I  do  not  feel  colled  upon  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any 
one.     Captain  M'Intyre  met  me  in  society  which  of  it.iclf  was  a  warrant  to  all  the  ivorlil. 
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and  particularly  ought  to  be  such  to  him,  that  I  was  a  gentleman.  He  has,  in  mj  opinion, 
no  right  to  go  any  further,  or  to  inquire  the  pedigree,  rank,  or  circumstances,  of  a 
stranger,  who,  without  seeking  any  intimate  connexion  with  him,  or  his,  chances  to  dine 
with  his  uncle,  or  walk  in  company  with  his  sister." 

"  In  that  case.  Captain  M*Intyre  requests  you  to  be  informed,  that  your  farther  visits 
at  Monkbams,  and  all  connexion  with  Miss  M'Intyre,  must  be  dropt,  as  disagreeable  to 
him." 

"  I  shall  certainly,"  said  Lovel,  "  visit  Mr.  Oldbuck  when  it  suits  me,  without  paying 
the  least  respect  to  his  nephew's  threats  or  irritable  feelings.  I  respect  the  young  lady's 
name  too  much  (though  nothing  can  be  slighter  than  our  acquaintance)  to  introduce  it 
into  such  a  discussion." 

"  Since  that  is  your  resolution,  sir,"  answered  Lesley,  "  Captain  M*Intyre  requests 
that  Mr.  Lovel,  unless  he  wishes  to  be  announced  as  a  very  dubious  character,  will  favour 
him  with  a  meeting  this  evening,  at  seven,  at  the  thorn-tree  in  the  little  valley  close  by 
the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth." 

"  Most  unquestionably,  I  will  wait  upon  him.  There  is  only  one  diflSculty — I  must 
find  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  where  to  seek  one  on  this  short  notice,  as  I  have  no 

acquaintance  in  Fairport 1  will  be  on  the  spot,  however — Captain  M*Intyre  may  be 

assured  of  that." 

Lesley  had  taken  his  hat,  and  was  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  apartment,  when,  as  if 
moved  by  the  peculiarity  of  Lovel's  situation,  he  returned,  and  thus  addressed  him: 
"  Mr.  Lovel,  there  is  sometliing  so  singular  in  all  this,  that  I  cannot  help  again  resuming 
the  argument.  You  must  be  yourself  aware  at  this  moment  of  the  inconvenience  of  your 
preserving  an  incognito,  for  which,  I  am  convinced,  there  can  be  no  dishonourable  reason. 
Still,  this  mystery  renders  it  difficult  for  you  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  a 
crisis  so  delicate — nay,  let  me  add,  that  many  persons  will  even  consider  it  as  a  piece  of 
Quixotry  in  M*Intyre  to  give  you  a  meeting,  while  your  character  and  circumstances  are 
involved  in  such  obscurity." 

"  I  understand  your  innuendo,  Mr.  Lesley,"  rejoined  Lovel ;  "  and  though  I  might  be 
offended  at  its  severity,  I  am  not  so,  because  it  is  meant  kindly.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman,  to  whose  charge,  during  the  time  he 
has  been  known  in  the  society  where  he  happens  to  move,  nothing  can  be  laid  that  is 
unhandsome  or  unbecoming.  For  a  friend,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some  one  or  other  who 
will  do  me  that  good  turn ;  and  if  his  experience  be  less  than  I  could  wish,  I  am  certain 
not  to  suffer  through  that  circumstance  when  you  are  in  the  field  for  my  antagonist." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not,"  said  Lesley ;  "  but  as  I  must,  for  my  own  sake,  be  anxious  to 
divide  so  heavy  a  responsibility  with  a  capable  assistant,  allow  me  to  say,  that  Lieutenant 
Taffril's  gun-brig  is  come  into  the  road-stead,  and  he  himself  is  now  at  old  Caxon's 
where  he  lodges.  I  think  you  have  the  same  degree  of  acquaintance  with  him  as  with 
me,  and,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  willingly  have  rendered  you  such  a  service  were  I  not 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  I  am  convinced  he  will  do  so  at  your  first  request." 

**  At  the  thorn-tree,  then,  Mr.  Lesley,  at  seven  this  evening — ^the  arms,  I  presume, 
are  pistols?" 

"  Exactly.  M*Intyre  has  chosen  the  hour  at  which  he  can  best  escape  from  Monkbams 
— ^he  was  with  me  this  morning  by  five,  in  order  to  return  and  present  himself  before 
his  uncle  was  up.     Good-morning  to  you,  Mr.  Lovel."     And  Lesley  left  the  apartment. 

Lovel  was  as  brave  as  most  men ;  but  none  can  internally  regard  such  a  crisis  as  now 
approached,  without  deep  feelings  of  awe  and  uncertainty.  In  a  few  hours  he  might  be 
in  another  world  to  answer  for  an  action  which  his  calmer  thought  told  him  was  unjustifiable 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  or  he  might  be  wandering  about  in  the  present  like  Cain, 
with  the  blood  of  his  brother  on  his  head.  And  all  this  might  be  saved  by  speaking  a 
single  word.     Yet  pride  whispered,  that  to  speak  that  word  now,  would  be  ascribed  to 
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a  motive  which  would  degrade  him  more  low  than  even  the  most  injurious  reasons  that 
could  be  assigned  for  his  silence.  Every  one,  Miss  Wardour  included,  must  then,  he 
thought,  account  him  a  mean  dishonoured  poltroon,  who  gave  to  the  fear  of  meeting 
Captain  M'lntyre,  the  explanation  he  had  refused  to  the  calm  and  handsome  expostulations 
of  Mr.  Lesley.  M*Intyre's  insolent  behaviour  to  himself  personally,  the  air  of  pretension 
which  he  assumed  towards  Miss  Wardour,  and  the  extreme  injustice,  arrogance,  and 
incivility  of  his  demands  upon  a  perfect  stranger,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  repelling  his 
rude  investigation.  In  short,  he  formed  the  resolution  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  young  a  man, — to  shut  the  eyes,  namely,  of  his  calmer  reason,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  offended  pride.  With  this  purpose  he  sought  Lieutenant  Taffril. 

The  lieutenant  received  him  with  the  good-breeding  of  a  gentleman  and  the  frankness 
of  a  sailor,  and  listened  with  no  small  surprise  to  the  detail  which  preceded  his  request 
that  he  might  be  favoured  with  his  company  at  his  meeting  with  Captain  M*Intyre. 
When  he  had  finished,  Taffril  rose  up  and  walked  through  his  apartment  once  or  twice. 

This  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,"  he  said,  "  and  really" 


I  am  conscious,  ^Ir.  Taffril,  how  little  I  am  entitled  to  make  my  present  request, 
but  the  urgency  of  circumstances  hardly  leaves  me  an  alternative." 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question,"  asked  the  sailor ; — "  is  there  anything  of  which 
you  are  ashamed  in  the  circumstances  which  you  have  declined  to  communicate  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  no ;  there  is  nothing  but  what,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  trust  I  may 
publish  to  the  whole  world." 

*'  I  hope  the  mystery  arises  from  no  false  shame  at  the  lowness  of  your  friends  perhaps, 
or  connexions  ?  " 

"  No,  on  my  word,"  replied  LoveL 

"  I  have  little  sympathy  for  that  foUy,"  said  Taffril — "  indeed  I  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any ;  for,  speaking  of  my  relations,  I  may  be  said  to  have  come  myself  from  before 
the  mast,  and  I  believe  I  shall  very  soon  form  a  connexion,  which  the  world  will  think 
low  enough,  with  a  very  amiable  girl,  to  whom  I  have  been  attached  since  we  were 
next-door  neighbours,  at  a  time  when  I  Uttle  thought  of  the  good  fortune  which  has 
brought  me  forward  in  the  service." 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Taffril,"  replied  Lovel,  "  whatever  were  the  rank  of  my  parents, 
I  should  never  tliink  of  concealing  it  from  a  spirit  of  petty  pride.  But  I  am  so  situated 
at  present,  that  I  cannot  enter  on  the  subject  of  my  family  with  any  propriety." 

"  It  is  quite  enough,"  said  the  honest  sailor — "  give  me  your  hand ;  I'll  see  you  as 
well  through  this  business  as  I  can,  though  it  is  but  an  unpleasant  one  after  all — But 
what  of  that  ?  our  own  honour  has  the  next  call  on  us  after  our  country  ; — you  arc  a  lad 
of  spirit,  and  I  own  I  think  Mr.  Hector  M*Intyre,  with  his  long  pedigree  and  his  airs  of 
family,  very  much  of  a  jackanapes.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  as  I  am  a  sailor 
— he  himself,  I  suppose,  is  little  better,  unless  just  as  his  uncle  pleases  ;  and  whether  one 
pursues  fortune  by  land,  or  sea,  makes  no  great  difference,  I  should  fancy." 

"  None  in  the  universe,  certainly,"  answered  Lovel. 

"  Well,"  said  his  new  ally,  "  we  will  dine  together  and  arrange  matters  for  this 
rencounter.     I  hope  you  understand  the  use  of  the  weapon  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,"  Lovel  replied. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that — M*Intyre  is  said  to  be  a  marksman." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it  also,"  said  Lovel,  "  both  for  his  sake  and  my  own :  I  must  then,  in 
self-defence^  take  my  aim  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Well,"  added  Taffril,  "  I  will  have  our  surgeon's  mate  on  the  field — a  good  clever 
young  fellow  at  caulking  a  shot-hole.  I  will  let  Lesley,  who  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a 
landsman,  know  that  he  attends  for  the  benefit  of  either  party.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  in  case  of  an  accident  ?" 

"  I  have  but  little  occasion  to  trouble  you,"  said  Lovel.     "  This  small  billet  contains 
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the  key  of  my  escritoir,  and  my  very  brief  secret.  There  is  one  letter  in  the  escritoir" 
(digesting  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  heart  as  he  spoke)  "  which  I  beg  the  favour  of  you 
to  deliver  with  your  own  hand." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  sailor.  "  Nay,  my  friend,  never  be  ashamed  for  the  matter — 
an  affectionate  heart  may  overflow  for  an  instant  at  the  eyes,  if  the  ship  were  clearing 
for  action ;  and,  depend  on  it,  whatever  your  injunctions  are,  Dan  Taffril  will  regard 
them  like  the  bequest  of  a  dying  brother.  But  this  is  all  stuff; — we  must  get  our  things 
in  fighting  order,  and  you  will  dine  with  me  and  my  little  surgeon's  mate,  at  the 
Gr«Bme's-Arms  over  the  way,  at  four  o'clock." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Lovel. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Taffril ;  and  the  whole  affair  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  the  shadow  of  the  solitary  thorn-tree  was 
lengthening  upon  the  short  green-sward  of  the  narrow  valley,  which  was  skirted  by  the 
woods  that  closed  around  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth. 

Lovel  and  Lieutenant  Taffril,  with  the  surgeon,  came  upon  the  ground  with  a  purpose 
of  a  nature  very  uncongenial  to  the  soft,  mild,  and  pacific  character  of  the  hour  and 
scene.  The  sheep,  which  during  the  ardent  heat  of  the  day  had  sheltered  in  the  breaches 
and  hollows  of  the  gravelly  bank,  or  under  the  roots  of  the  aged  and  stunted  trees,  had 
now  spread  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  hill  to  enjoy  their  evening's  pasture,  and 
bleated  to  each  other  with  that  mehuicholy  sound  which  at  once  gives  life  to  a  land8Ci^>e, 
and  marks  its  solitude. — Taffril  and  Lovel  came  on  in  deep  conference,  having,  for  fear 
of  discovery,  sent  their  horses  back  to  the  town  by  the  Lieutenant's  servant.  The  opposite 
party  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  field.  But  when  they  came  upon  the  ground,  there 
sat  upon  the  roots  of  the  old  thorn,  a  figure  as  vigorous  in  his  decay  as  the  moss-grown 
but  strong  and  contorted  boughs  which  served  him  for  a  canopy.  It  was  old  Ochiltree. 
"  This  is  embarrassing  enough,"  said  Lovel ; — "  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Here,  father  Adam,"  cried  Taffril,  who  knew  the  mendicant  of  yore  —  "  here's 
half-a-crown  for  you.  You  must  go  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes  yonder — ^the  little  inn,  you 
know,  and  inquire  for  a  servant  with  blue  and  yellow  livery.  If  he  is  not  come,  youTl 
wait  for  him,  and  tell  him  we  shall  be  with  his  master  in  about  an  hour's  time.  At  any 
rate,  wait  there  till  we  come  back, — and — Get  off  with  you — Come,  come,  weigh  anchor." 

"  I  thank  ye  for  your  awmous,"  said  Ochiltree,  pocketing  the  piece  of  money ;  "  but 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Taffril — I  canna  gang  your  errand  e'en  now." 

"  Wliy  not,  man  ?  what  can  hinder  you  ? " 

"  I  wad  speak  a  word  wi'  young  Mr.  Level.'' 

"  With  me  ?"  answered  Lovel :  "  what  would  you  say  with  me  ?  Come,  say  on,  and  be 
brief." 

Tlie  mendicant  led  him  a  few  paces  aside.  "  Are  ye  indebted  onything  to  the  Laird 
o'  Monkbarns?" 

"  Indebted ! — no,  not  I — what  of  that  ? — what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

**  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day ;  for,  God  help  me,  I  gang  about  a'  gates 
like  the  troubled  spirit ;  and  wha  suld  come  whirling  there  in  a  post-chaise,  but  Monkbarns 
in  an  unco  carfuflie— now  it's  no  a  little  thiug  that  will  make  his  honour  take  a  chaise 
and  post-horse  twa  days  rinnin'." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?" 

"  Ou,  ye'se  hear,  ye'se  hear.  Weel,  Monkbarns  is  closeted  wi*  the  shirra  whatever 
puir  folk  may  be  left  tliereout — ye  needna  doubt  that — ^the  gentlemen  are  aye  unco  civil 
amang  themsells." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  old  friend" 

"  Canna  ye  bid  me  gang  to  the  deevil  at  ance,  Mr.  Lovel  ?  it  wad  be  mair  purpose 
fa'ard  than  to  speak  o'  heaven  in  that  impatient  gate." 

"  But  I  have  private  business  with  Lieutenant  Tafiril  here." 
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"  Wed,  weel,  a'  in  gude  time,**  said  the  beggar—"  I  can  use  a  little  wee  bit  freedom 
wi'  Mr.  Daniel  Taffril ; — monj's  the  peery  and  the  tap  I  worked  for  him  langsjne,  for 
I  was  a  woriLer  in  wood  as  weel  as  a  tinkler." 

"  Ton  are  either  mad,  Adam,  or  have  a  mind  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  Nane  o'  the  twa,"  said  Edie,  suddenly  changing  his  manner  from  'the  protracted 
drawl  ci  the  mendicant  to  a  brief  and  decided  tone.  "  The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk,  and 
as  the  lad  is  rather  light  o'  the  tongue,  I  fand  it  was  for  drawing  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
jou — ^I  thought  it  had  been  on  Afugie  warrant  for  debt ;  for  a*  body  kens  the  laird  likes 
naebodj  to  pit  his  hand  in  his  pouch — But  now  I  may  hand  my  tongue,  for  I  see  the 
M^tyre  lad  and  Mr.  Lesley  coming  up,  and  I  guess  that  Monkbams's  purpose  was  very 
kind,  and  that  yours  is  muckle  waur  than  it  should  be." 

Hie  antagonists  now  approached,  and  saluted  with  the  stem  civility  which  befitted  the 
occasion.    "  What  has  this  old  fellow  to  do  here  ?"  said  M*Intyre. 

'*  I  am  an  aidd  fallow,"  said  Edie,  "  but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier  o'  your  father's,  for 
I  served  wi'  him  in  the  42d." 

"  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intrude  on  us,"  said  M*Intyre,  "  or" — 
and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  terrorem^  though  without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man. 

Bat  Ochiltree's  courage  was  roused  by  the  insidt.  "  Hand  down  your  switch.  Captain 
M'Intjre !  I  am  an  auld  soldier,  as  I  said  before,  and  ni  take  muckle  frae  your  faUier's 
son ;  but  no  a  touch  o'  the  wand  while  my  pike-staff  will  baud  thegither." 

"  Well,  well,  I  was  wrong — I  was  wrong,"  said  M'Intyre ;  "  here's  a  crown  for  you — 
go  jonr  ways — what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  his  uncommon  height,  and  in 
despite  of  his  dress,  which  indeed  had  more  of  the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar, 
looked,  from  height,  manner,  and  emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmer 
or  eremite  preacher,  the  ghostly  counsellor  of  the  young  men  who  were  around  him,  than 
the  object  of  their  charity.  His  speech,  indeed,  was  as  homely  as  his  habit,  but  as  bold 
and  unceremonious  as  his  erect  and  dignified  demeanour.  "  What  are  ye  come  here  for, 
yoong  men?"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  surprised  audience;  "are  ye  come 
amongst  the  most  lovely  works  of  Grod  to  break  his  laws  ?  Have  ye  left  the  works  of 
man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that  are  but  clay  and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them — 
ind  are  ye  come  here  among  the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  that  will  last 
whiles  aught  eartWy  shall  endure,  to  destroy  each  other's  lives,  that  will  have  but  an 
unco  short  time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  make  up  a  lang  account  at  the  close  o't  ? 
0  sirs !  hae  ye  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  and  mothers  that  hae  travailed 
for  ye,  friends  that  hae  ca'd  ye  like  a  piece  o'  their  ain  heart  ?  and  is  this  the  way  ye  tak 
to  make  them  childless  and  brotherless  and  friendless  ?  Olion  !  it's  an  ill  feight  whar  he 
that  wins  has  the  warst  o't.  Think  on't,  bairns.  I'm  a  puir  man — but  I'm  an  auld  man 
too— and  what  my  poverty  takes  awa  frae  the  weight  o'  my  counsel,  grey  hairs  and  a 
truthfii'  heart  should  add  it  twenty  times.  Gang  hame,  gang  hame,  like  gude  lads ; — 
the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us  ane  o'  thae  days,  and  ye'll  hae  feighting  eneugh,  and 
maybe  auld  Edie  will  hirple  out  himsell  if  he  can  get  a  feal-dike  to  lay  his  gun  ower,  and 
may  live  to  tell  you  whilk  o'  ye  does  the  best  where  there's  a  good  cause  afore  ye." 

There  was  something  in  the  undaunted  and  independent  manner,  hardy  sentiment,  and 
manly  rude  elocution  of  the  old  man,  that  had  its  effect  upon  the  party,  and  particularly 
on  the  seconds,  whose  pride  was  uninterested  in  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  bloody  arbitrement, 
and  who,  on  the  contrary,  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  recommend  reconciliation. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lesley,"  said  Taffril,  "  old  Adam  speaks  like  an  oracle.  Our 
friends  here  were  very  angry  yesterday,  and  of  course  very  foolish  ; — to-day  they  should 
be  cool,  or  at  least  we  must  be  so  in  their  behalf.  I  think  the  word  should  be  forget  and 
forgive  on  both  sides, — that  we  should  all  shake  hands,  fire  these  foolish  crackers  in  the 
air,  and  go  home  to  sup  in  a  body  at  the  Graeme's-Arms." 

"  I  would  heartily  recommend  it,"  said  Lesley ;  "  for,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 
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irritation  on  both  sides,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any  rational  ground  of 
quarrel." 

^*  Gentlemen,"  said  M^Intyre,  very  coldly,  "  all  this  should  have  been  thought  of 
before.  In  my  opinion,  persons  that  have  carried  this  matter  so  far  as  we  have  done, 
and  who  should  part  without  carrying  it  any  farther,  might  go  to  supper  at  the  Gneme's- 
Arms  very  joyously,  but  would  rise  the  next  morning  with  reputations  as  ragged  as  our 
friend  here,  who  has  obliged  us  with  a  rather  unnecessary  display  of  his  oratory.  I  speak 
for  myself,  that  I  find  myself  bound  to  call  upon  you  to  proceed  without  more  delay." 

**  And  I,"  said  Lovel,  *'  as  I  never  desired  any,  have  also  to  request  these  gentlemen 
to  arrange  preliminaries  as  fast  as  possible." 

'^  Bairns  !  bairns ! "  cried  old  Ochiltree ;  but  perceiving  he  waa  no  Icmger  attended  to 
— *^  Madmen,  I  should  say — but  your  blood  be  on  your  heads ! "  And  the  old  man  drew 
off  from  the  ground,  which  was  now  measured  out  by  the  seconds,  and  ecmtinned  muttering 
and  talking  to  himself  in  sullen  indignation,  mixed  with  anxiety,  and  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  painful  curiosity.  Without  paying  further  attention  to  his  presence  or  ieinoiutrai 
Mr.  Lesley  and  the  Lieutenant  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  doel,  and  it 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  fire  when  Mr.  Lesley  dropped  his  handkerdiieCi"- 

The  fatal  sign  was  given,  and  both  fired  almost  in  the  same  moment.  C^rtdn  M4lifj(e*8 
ball  grazed  the  side  of  his  opponent,  but  did  not  draw  blood.  That  of  Lovdi  iras  more 
true  to  the  aim ;  M'Intyre  reeled  and  fell.  Raising  himsdf  on  Ms  arm^hiafiratesohlttatioit  . 
was,  ^*  It  is  nothing— it  is  notliing — give  us  the  other  pistols."  But  in  an  inMut  heMU^  in  J 
a  lower  tone,  ''  I  believe  I  have  enough — and  what's  worse,  I  fear  I  deserve  it.  Mr.  Lovely 
or  whatever  your  name  is,  fly  and  save  yourself— ^ear  all  witness^  I  provched«11iia 
matter."  .  Then  raising  himself  again  on  his  arm,  he  added,  ^' Shake  1iand%JLimi— 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  gentleman — forgive  my  rudeness,  and  I  forgive  70a  flsjr  dnA— * 
My  poor  sister  ! " 

The  surgeon  came  up  to  peiform  his  part  of  the  tragedy,  and  Lovel  stood  gMi^  on 
the  evil  of  which  *  he  had  been  the  active,  though  unwilling  cause,  with  a-  UtKf  and 
bewildered  eye.  He  was  roused  from  Ids  trance  by  the  grasp  of  the  mendicants  "Wlrf 
stand  you  gazing  on  your  deed? — ^What's  doomed  is  doomed — ^what's  done  is  past 
recalling.  But  awa,  awa,  if  ye  wad  save  your  young  blood  from  a  ahamefn'  death— I  see 
the  men  out  by  yonder  that  are  come  ower  late  to  part  ye — but  out  and  alack  I  sane 
eneugh  and  ower  sune  to  drag  ye  to  prison."  j 

"  He  is  right — he  is  right,"  exclaimed  Taffril ;  "  you  must  not  attempt  to  get  on  the    j 
high-road — get  into  the  wood  till  night.    My  brig  will  be  imder  sail  by  that  time,  and  at    ' 
three  in  the  morning,  when  the  tide  will  8er^•e,  I  shall  have  the  boat  waiting  for  you  at 
tlie  Mussel-crag.     Away — away,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! " 

"  O  yes  !  fly,  fly  !"  repeated  the  wounded  man,  his  words  faltering  with  convulsive  sobs. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  mendicant,  almost  dragging  him  off;  "  the  captain's  plan 
is  the  best — 111  carry  ye  to  a  place  where  ye  might  be  concealed  in  the  meantime,  were 
they  to  seek  ye  wi'  sleuth-hounds." 

"  Go,  go,"  again  urged  Lieutenant  Taffril — "  to  stay  here  is  mere  madness." 

"  It  was  worse  madness  to  have  come  hither,"  said  Lovel,  pressing  his  hand — "  But 
farewell ! "  And  he  followed  Ochiltree  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 


T- 
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-  The  Lotil  Abhoi  h 


iZ^'^^Si  OVEL  almost  tnechanicallj'  followed  the  beggar,  who  led  tlie  way  with  n 
(i?6^^J.  hasty  and  steady  pace,  through  bush  and  bramble,  avoiding  the  beaten 
*^P-^t  ii  P*t*>7  *"d  often  turning  to  listen  whether  there  were  any  eounda  of 
MB'»j.^hi'  puTBuit  behind  them.  They  sometimes  descended  into  the  very  bed  of 
■'»*™  the  torrent,  sometimca  kept  a  narrow  and  preoirious  path,  that  the 
y'A.-  ^-fi  sbeep  (which,  with  the  slultinh  negligence  towards  property  of  that  sort 
«mI  in  Scotland,  were  allowed  to  stray  in  the  copse)  liad  mode  along  the  very  verge 
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of  its  overhanging  banks.  From  time  to  time  Lovel  had  a  glance  of  the  path  which  he 
had  traversed  the  day  before  in  company  with  Sir  Arthur,  the  Antiquary,  and  the  young 
ladies.  Dejected,  embarrassed,  and  occupied  by  a  thousand  inquietudes,  as  he  then  was, 
what  would  he  now  have  given  to  regain  the  sense  of  innocence  which  alone  can 
counterbalance  a  thousand  evils !  "  Yet,  then,"  such  was  his  hasty  and  involuntary 
reflections,  "  even  then,  guiltless  and  valued  by  all  around  me,  I  thought  myself  unhappy. 
What  am  I  now,  with  this  young  man's  blood  upon  my  hands  ? — ^the  feeling  of  pride 
wliich  urged  me  to  the  deed  has  now  deserted  me,  as  the  actual  fiend  himself  is  said  to 
do  those  whom  he  has  tempted  to  guilt."  Even  his  affection  for  Miss  Wardour  sunk 
for  the  time  before  the  first  pangs  of  remorse,  and  he  thought  he  could  have  encountered 
every  agony  of  slighted  love  to  have  had  the  conscious  freedom  from  blood-guiltiness 
which  he  possessed  in  the  morning. 

These  painful  reflections  were  not  interrupted  by  any  conversation  on  the  part  of  his 
guide,  who  threaded  the  thicket  before  him,  now  holding  back  the  sprays  to  make  his 
path  easy,  now  exhorting  him  to  make  haste,  now  muttering  to  himself,  after  the  custom 
of  solitary  and  neglected  old  age,  words  which  might  have  escaped  Lovel's  ear  even  had 
he  listened  to  them,  or  which,  apprehended  and  retained,  were  too  isolated  to  convey 
any  connected  meaning, — a  habit  which  may  be  often  observed  among  people  of  the  old 
man's  age  and  calling. 

At  length,  as  Lovel,  exhausted  by  his  late  indisposition,  the  harrowing  feelings  by 
which  he  was  agitated,  and  the  exertion  necessary  to  keep  up  with  his  guide  in  a  path 
so  rugged,  began  to  flag  and  fall  behind,  two  or  three  very  precarious  steps  plaoed  hitn 
on  the  front  of  a  precipice  overhung  with  brushwood  and  copse.  Here  a  cave,  as 
narrow  in  its  entrance  as  a  fox-earth,  was  indicated  by  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  screened 
by  the  boughs  of  an  aged  oak,  which,  anchored  by  its  thick  and  twisted  roots  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cleft,  flung  its  branches  almost  straight  outward  from  the  difl^  con- 
cealing it  eflectually  from  all  observation.  It  might  indeed  have  escaped  the  attention 
even  of  those  who  had  stood  at  its  very  opening,  so  uninviting  was  the  portal  at  "which 
the  beggar  entered.  But  within,  the  cavern  was  higher  and  more  roomy,  cut  into  two 
separate  branches,  which,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  formed  an  emblem  of 
the  cross,  and  indicated  the  abode  of  an  anchoret  of  former  times.  There  are  many 
caves  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  I  need  only  instance  those  of 
Gorton,  near  Rosslyn,  in  a  scene  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  romantic  nature. 

The  light  within  the  cave  was  a  dusky  twilight  at  the  entrance,  which  failed  altogether 
in  the  inner  recesses.  "  Few  folks  ken  o'  this  place,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  to  the  best 
o'  my  knowledge,  there's  just  twa  living  by  my  sell,  and  that's  Jingling  Jock  and  the 
Lang  Linker.  I  have  had  mony  a  thought,  that  when  I  fand  mysell  auld  and  forfaim, 
and  no  able  to  enjoy  God's  blessed  air  ony  langcr,  I  wad  drag  mjrsell  here  wi'  a 
pickle  ait-meal ;  and  see,  there's  a  bit  bonny  drapping  well  that  popples  that  self-same 
gate  simmer  and  winter ; — and  I  wad  e'en  streek  mysell  out  here,  and  abide  my  removal, 
like  an*  auld  dog  that  trails  its  useless  ugsome  carcass  into  some  bush  or  bracken  no  to 
gie  living  things  a  sconner  wi'  the  sight  o't  when  it's  dead — Ay,  and  tiien,  when  the 
dogs  barked  at  the  lone  farm-stead,  the  gudewife  wad  cry,  *  Whisht,  stirra,  that'll  be  auld 
Edie,'  and  the  bits  o'  weans  wad  up,  puir  things,  and  toddle  to  the  door,  to  pu'  in  the 
auld  Blue-Gown  that  mends  a'  their  bonny-dies — But  there  wad  be  nae  mair  word 
o'  Edie,  I  trow." 

He  then  led  Lovel,  who  followed  him  unresistingly,  into  one  of  the  interior  branches 
of  the  cave.  "  Here,"  he  said,  *^  is  a  bit  turnpike-stair  that  gaes  up  to  the  auld  kirk 
abune.  Some  folks  say  this  place  was  howkit  out  by  the  monks  lang  syne  to  hide  their 
treasure  in,  and  some  said  that  they  used  to  bring  things  into  the  abbey  this  gate  by 
night,  that  they  durstna  sac  weel  hae  brought  in  by  the  main  port  and  in  open  day — 
And  some  said  that  ane  o'  them  turned  a  saint  (or  aiblins  wad  hae  had  folk  think  saeX 
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tnd  setded  him  down  in  this  Saint  Ruth's  cell,  as  the  auld  folks  aye  ca'd  it,  and  garr'd 
big  the  stair,  that  he  might  gang  up  to  the  kirk  when  thej  were  at  the  divine  service. 
The  Laird  o'  Monkbams  wad  hae  a  hantle  to  say  about  it,  as  he  has  about  maist  things, 
if  he  ken'd  only  about  the  place.  But  whether  it  was  made  for  man's  devices  or  God's 
service,  I  have  seen  ower  muckle  sin  done  in  it  in  my  day,  and  far  ower  muckle  have  I 
been  partaker  of — ay,  even  here  in  this  dark  cove.  Mony  a  gudewife's  been  wondering 
what  for  the  red  cock  didna  craw  her  up  in  the  morning,  when  he's  been  roasting,  puir 
fallow,  in  this  dark  hole — And,  ohon !  I  wish  that  and  the  like  o'  that  had  been  the 
warst  o't  I  Whiles  tiiey  wad  hae  heard  the  din  we  were  making  in  the  very  bowels  o'  the 
earth,  when  Sanders  Aikwood,  that  was  forester  in  thae  days,  the  father  o'  Ringan  that 
now  ia,  was  gaun  daundering  about  the  wood  at  e'en  to  see  after  the  laird's  game — and 
whiles  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae  the  door  o'  the  cave,  Haughtcring 
against  the  hazeb  on  the  other  bank ; — and  then  siccan  stories  as  Sanders  had  about  the 
worricows  and  gyre-carlins  that  haimted  about  the  auld  wa's  at  e'en,  and  the  lights  that 
ke  had  seen,  and  the  cries  that  he  had  heard,  when  there  was  nae  mortal  ee  open  but  his 
tin ;  and  eh !  as  he  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the  like  o'  me  ayont  the  ingle  at 
e'en,  and  as  I  wad  gie  the  auld  silly  carle  grane  for  grane,  and  tale  for  tale,  though  I 
ken'd  muckle  better  about  it  than  ever  he  did.  Ay,  ay — they  were  daft  days  thae ; — 
bat  they  were  a'  vanity,  and  waur, — and  it's  fitting  that  they  wha  hae  led  a  light  and 
evil  life,  and  abused  charity  when  they  were  young,  suld  aiblins  come  to  lack  it  when 
they  are  anld." 

While  Ochiltree  was  thus  recounting  the  exploits  and  tricks  of  his  earlier  life,  with  a 
tone  in  which  glee  and  compunction  alternately  predominated,  his  unfortunate  auditor 
had  sat  down  upon  the  hermit's  seat,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  that  lassitude,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  generally  follows  a  course  of  events  that 
have  agitated  both.  The  effect  of  his  late  indisposition,  which  had  much  weakened  his 
system,  contributed  to  this  lethargic  despondency.  ^'  The  puir  bairn  ! "  said  auld  Edie, 
"an  he  sleeps  in  this  damp  hole,  he'll  maybe  wauken  nae  mair,  or  catch  some  sair 
disease.  It's  no  the  same  to  him  as  to  the  like  o'  us,  that  can  sleep  ony  gate  an  anes  our 
wames  are  fu'.  Sit  up,  IVIaister  Lovel,  lad !  After  a's  come  and  gane,  I  dare  say  the 
captain-lad  will  do  weel  eneugh — and,  after  a',  ye  are  no  the  first  that  has  had  this 
misfortune.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  man  killed,  and  helped  to  kill  them  mysell,  though 
there  was  nae  quarrel  between  us — ^and  if  it  isna  wrang  to  kill  folk  we  have  nae  quarrel 
wi',  just  because  they  wear  another  sort  of  a  cockade,  and  speak  a  foreign  language,  I 
canna  see  but  a  man  may  have  excuse  for  killing  his  ain  mortal  foe,  that  conies  armed  to 
the  fair  field  to  kill  him.  I  dinna  say  it's  right — God  forbid — or  that  it  isna  sinfu'  to 
take  away  what  ye  canna  restore,  and  that's  the  breath  of  man,  whilk  is  in  his  nostrils ; — 
but  I  say  it  is  a  sin  to  be  forgiven  if  it's  repented  of.  Sinfu'  men  are  we  a' ;  but  if  ye 
wad  believe  an  auld  grey  sinner  that  has  seen  the  evil  o'  his  ways,  there  is  as  much 
promise  atween  the  twa  boards  o'  the  Testament  as  wad  save  the  warst  o'  us,  could  we 
bat  think  sae." 

With  such  scraps  of  comfort  and  of  divinity  as  he  possessed,  the  mendicant  thus 
continued  to  solicit  and  compel  the  attention  of  Lovel,  until  the  twilight  began  to  fade 
into  night.  "  Now,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  I  will  carry  ye  to  a  mair  convenient  place,  where 
I  hae  sat  mony  a  time  to  hear  the  how  lit  crying  out  of  the  ivy  tod,  and  to  see  the 
moonlight  come  through  the  auld  windows  o'  the  ruins.  There  can  be  naebody  come  here 
after  this  time  o'  night ;  and  if  they  hae  made  ony  search,  thae  blackguard  shirr  a' -officers 
and  constables,  it  will  hae  been  ower  lang  syne.  Od,  they  are  as  great  cowards  as  ither 
folk,  wi'  a'  their  warrants  and  king's  keys* — I  hae  gien  some  o'  them  a  gliif  in  my  day, 
when  they  were  coming  rather  ower  near  me — But,  lauded  be  grace  for  it !  they  canna 

*  Tlie  king's  ke7«  are,  in  law  phrase,  the  crow-ban  and  hammers  used  to  force  doors  and  locks,  in  execution  of  tlie  king's 
warnuit. 
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Stir  me  now  for  ony  waur  than  an  auld  man  and  a  beggar,  and  my  twdge  ia  m  gode 
protection ;  and  then  Miss  Isabella  Wardour  is  a  tower  o'  strength,  ye  ken" — (Lord 
sighed) — "  Aweel,  dinna  be  cast  down — bowls  may  a'  row  right  yet — gie  the  lassie  time 
to  ken  her  mind.  She's  the  wale  o'  the  country  for  beauty,  and  a  gude  friend  o*  mine 
— I  gang  by  the  bridewell  as  safe  as  by  the  kirk  on  a  Sabbath— deil  ony  o'  them  daur 
hurt  a  hair  o'  auld  Edie's  head  now ;  I  keep  the  crown  o'  the  causey  whai  I  gae  to  tlie 
borough,  and  rub  shouthers  wi'  a  bailie  wi'  as  little  concern  as  an  he  were  a  brodL" 

While  the  mendicant  spoke  thus,  he  was  busied  in  removing  a  few  loose  stones  in  one 
angle  of  the  cave,  which  obscured  the  entrance  of  the  staircase  of  which  he  had  spokeiif 
and  led  the  way  into  it,  followed  by  Level  in  passive  silence. 

'*  The  air's  free  eneugh,"  said  the  old  man ;  '^  the  monks  took  care  o'  that,  for  tbej 
«verena  a  lang -breathed  generation,  I  reckon ;  they  hae  contrived  queer  tirlie-wiilie 
holes,  that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as  caller  as  a  kail-blade." 

Level  accordingly  found  the  staircase  well  aired,  and,  though  narrow,  it  was  neither 
ruinous  nor  long,  but  speedily  admitted  them  into  a  narrow  gallery  contrived  to  run 
within  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  received  air  and  light  through  apertures 
ingeniously  hidden  amid  the  flond  ornaments  of  the  Gk)thic  architecture. 

^*  This  secret  passage  ance  gaed  round  great  part  o'  the  biggin,"  said  the  beggar,  ^and 
through  the  wa*  o'  the  place  I've  heard  Monkbams  ca*  the  Refractory,"  [meaning  probably 
Mefectory'],  ^'  and  so  awa  to  the  Prior's  ain  house.  It's  like  he  could  use  it  to  listen 
what  the  monks  were  saying  at  meal-time, — and  then  he  might  come  ben  here  and  see 
that  they  were  busy  skreighing  awa  wi'  the  psalms  doun  below  there ; — and  then,  when 
he  saw  a'  was  right  and  tight,  he  might  step  awa  and  fetch  in  a  bonnie  lass  at  the  cove 
yonder — for  they  were  queer  hands  the  monks,  unless  mony  lees  is  made  on  them. 
But  our  folk  were  at  great  pains  lang  syne  to  big  up  the  passage  in  some  parts^  and 
pu'  it  down  in  others,  for  fear  o'  some  uncanny  body  getting  into  it,  and  finding  their 
way  down  to  the  cove :  it  wad  hae  been  a  fashions  job  that — by  my  certie,  some  o'  onr 
necks  wad  hae  been  ewking." 

They  now  came  to  a  place  where  the  gallery  was  enlarged  into  a  small  circle,  sufficient 
to  contain  a  stone  seat.  A  niche,  constructed  exactly  before  it,  projected  forward  into 
the  chancel,  and  as  its  sides  were  latticed,  as  it  were,  with  perforated  stone-work,  it 
conmianded  a  full  view  of  the  chancel  in  every  direction,  and  was  probably  oonstmcted^ 
as  Edie  intimated,  to  be  a  convenient  watch-tower,  from  which  the  superior  priest, 
himself  unseen,  might  watch  the  behaviour  of  his  monks,  and  ascertain,  by  personal 
inspection,  their  punctual  attendance  upon  those  rites  of  devotion  which  his  rank 
exempted  him  from  shaiing  with  them.  As  this  niche  made  one  of  a  regular  series 
which  stretched  along  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  in  no  respect  differed  from  the  rest 
when  seen  from  below,  the  secret  station,  screened  as  it  was  by  the  stone  figure  of 
St.  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  the  open  tracery  around  the  niche,  was  completely  hid 
from  observation.  The  private  passage,  confined  to  its  pristine  breadth,  had  orighiallj 
continued  beyond  this  seat ;  but  the  jealous  precautions  of  the  vagabonds  who  frequented 
the  cave  of  St.  Ruth  had  caused  them  to  build  it  carefully  up  with  hewn  stones  from 
the  ruin. 

^'We  shall  be  better  here,"  said  Edie,  seating  himself  on  the  stone  bendi,  and 
stretching  the  lappet  of  his  blue  gown  upon  the  spot,  when  he  motioned  Level  to  sit 
down  beside  him — "  we  shall  be  better  here  than  doun  below ;  the  air's  free  and  mild, 
and  the  savour  of  the  wallfiowers,  and  siccan  shrubs  as  grow  on  thae  ruined  wa's,  is  far 
mair  refreshing  than  the  damp  smell  doun  below  yonder.  They  smell  sweetest  by  night- 
time thae  flowers,  and  they're  maist  aye  seen  about  ruined  buildings.  Now,  Maister 
Level,  can  ony  o'  you  scholars  gie  a  gude  reason  for  that  ?" 

Level  replied  in  the  negative. 

^^  I  am  thinking,"  resumed  the  beggar,  "  that  they'll  be  like  mony  folk's  gude  gifts, 
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that  often  seem  maist  gracious  in  adversity — or  maybe  it's  a  parable,  to  teach  us  no  to 
slight  them  that  are  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  decay  of  tribulation,  since  God  sends 
odours  to  refresh,  the  mirkest  hour,  and  flowers  and  pleasant  bushes  to  clothe  the  ruined 
buildings.  And  now  I  wad  like  a  wise  man  to  tell  me  whether  Heaven  is  maist 
pleased  wi'  the  sight  we  are  looking  upon — ^thae  pleasant  and  quiet  lang  streaks 
0*  moonlight  Uiat  are  lying  sae  still  on  the  floor  o'  this  auld  kirk,  and  glancing  through 
the  great  pillars  and  stanchions  o'  the  carved  windows,  and  just  dancing  like  on  the 
leaves  o'  the  dark  ivy  as  the  breath  o'  wind  shakes  it — I  wonder  whether  this  is  mair 
fJeasing  to  Heaven  tiian  when  it  was  lighted  up  wi'  lamps,  and  candles  nae  doubt,  and 
roughies,*  and  wi'  the  mirth  and  the  frankincent  that  they  speak  of  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  wi'  organs  assuredly,  and  men  and  women  singers,  and  sackbuts,  and 
dulcimers,  and  a*  instruments  o'  music — I  wonder  if  that  was  acceptable,  or  whether 
it  is  of  these  grand  parafle  o*  ceremonies  that  holy  writ  says  *  It  is  an  abomination  to 
me.*  I  am  thinking,  Maister  Level,  if  twa  puir  contrite  spirits  like  yours  and  mine 
fand  grace  to  make  our  petition" 

Here  Level  laid  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  mendicant's  arm,  saying — "  Hush  !  I  heard 
some  one  speak.'* 

"  I  am  dull  o'  hearing,**  answered  Edie,  in  a  whisper,  "  but  we're  surely  safe  here — 
where  was  the  sound  ?  " 

Lovel  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  chancel,  which,  highly  ornamented,  occupied  the 
west  end  of  tilie  building,  surmounted  by  the  carved  window,  which  let  in  a  flood  of 
oMMmlight  over  it. 

"  They  can  be  nane  o'  our  folk,"  said  Edie,  in  the  same  low  and  cautious  tone ; 
"there's  but  twa  o*  them  kens  o'  the  place,  and  they're  mony  a  mile  off*,  if  they  are 
8tin  bound  on  their  weary  pilgrimage.  Ill  never  think  it's  the  officers  here  at  this  time 
o'  night.  I  am  nae  believer  in  auld  wives'  stories  about  ghaists,  though  this  is  gey  like 
a  place  for  them — ^But  mortal,  or  of  the  other  world,  here  they  come ! — twa  men  and 
t  light.** 

And  in  very  truth,  while  the  mendicant  spoke,  two  human  figures  darkened  with  their 
shadows  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  which  had  before  opened  to  the  moon -lit  meadow 
beyond,  and  the  small  lantern  which  one  of  them  displayed,  glimmered  pale  in  the  clear 
and  strong  beams  of  the  moon,  as  the  evening  star  does  among  the  lights  of  the  departing 
day.  The  first  and  most  obvious  idea  was,  that,  despite  the  asseverations  of  Edie 
Ochiltree,  the  persons  who  approached  the  ruins  at  an  hour  so  uncommon  must  be  tlio 
officers  of  justice  in  quest  of  Lovel.  But  no  part  of  their  conduct  confirmed  the 
suspicion.  A  touch  and  a  whisper  from  the  old  man  warned  Lovel  that  his  best 
course  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  watch  their  motions  from  their  present  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Should  anything  appear  to  render  retreat  necessary,  they  had  behind  them  the 
private  staircase  and  cavern,  by  means  of  which  they  could  escape  into  the  wood  long 
before  any  danger  of  close  pursuit.  They  kept  themselves,  therefore,  as  still  as  possible, 
and  observed  with  eager  and  anxious  curiosity,  every  accent  and  motion  of  these 
nocturnal  wanderers. 

After  conversing  together  some  time  in  whispers,  the  two  figures  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  chancel ;  and  a  voice,  which  Lovel  at  once  recognised,  from  its  tone  and 
dialect,  to  be  that  of  Dousterswivel,  pronounced  in  a  louder  but  still  a  smothered  tone, 
"  Indeed,  mine  goot  sir,  dere  cannot  be  one  finer  hour  nor  season  lor  dis  great  purpose. 
You  shall  see,  mine  goot  sir,  dat  it  is  all  one  bibble-babble  dat  JVIr.  Oldenbuek  says,  and 
dat  he  knows  no  more  of  what  he  speaks  than  one  little  child.  Mine  soul !  he  expects 
to  get  as  rich  as  one  Jew  for  his  poor  dirty  one  hundred  pounds,  which  I  care  no  more 
about,  by  mine  honest  wort,  than  I  care  for  an  hundred  stivers.     But  to  you,  my  most 

*  Links,  or  torches. 
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munificent  and  reverend  patron,  I  will  show  all  de  secrets  dat  art  can  show — ay,  de 
secret  of  de  great  Pymander." 

"  That  other  ane/'  whispered  Edie,  '^  maun  be,  according  to  a'  likelihood.  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour — I  ken  naebodj  but  himsell  wad  come  here  at  this  time  at  e'en  wi'  that 
Grerman  blackguard ; — ane  wad  think  he's  bewitched  him — ^he  gars  him  e'en  trow  thai 
chalk  is  cheese.     Let's  see  what  they  can  be  doing." 

This  interruption,  and  the  low  tone  in  which  Sir  Arthur  spoke,  made  Lovel  lose  all 
Sir  Arthur's  answer  to  the  adept,  excepting  the  last  three  emphatic  words,  "  Very  great 
expense;" — to  which  Dousterswivel  at  once  replied — "Expenses! — ^to  be  sure— dere 
must  be  de  great  expenses.  You  do  not  expect  to  reap  before  you  do  sow  de  seed :  de 
expense  is  de  seed — nde  riches  and  de  mine  of  goot  metal,  and  now  de  great  big  chests 
of  plate,  they  are  de  crop — vary  goot  crop  too,  on  mine  wort.  Now,  Sir  Arthur,  you 
have  sowed  this  niglit  one  little  seed  of  ten  guineas  like  one  pinch  of  snufi^  or  so  Ing ; 
and  if  you  do  not  reap  de  great  harvest— dat  is,  de  great  harvest  for  de  little  pinch  of 
seed,  for  it  must  be  proportions,  you  must  know — then  never  call  one  honest  man, 
Herman  Dousterswivel.  Now  you  see,  mine  patron — ^for  I  will  not  conceal  mine  secret 
from  you  at  all — ^you  see  this  little  plate  of  silver ; — you  know  de  moon  measoreth.  de 
whole  zodiack  in  de  space  of  twenty-eight  day— every  shild  knows  dat.  Well,  I  take 
a  silver  plate  when  she  is  in  her  fifteenth  mansion,  which  mansion  is  in  de  head  of 
Libroy  and  I  engrave  upon  one  side  de  worts,  ^j^tllfbatSCJbnnOtJb  SbC&BttaCJ^BIl — 
dat  is,  de  Emblems  of  de  Intelligence  of  de  moon — and  I  make  his  picture  like  a  flying 
serpent  with  a  turkey-cock's  head — vary  well.  Then  upon  this  side  I  make  de  table  of 
de  moon,  which  is  a  square  of  nine,  multiplied  into  itself,  with  eighty-one  numbers  on 
every  side,  and  diameter  nine— dere  it  is  done  very  proper.  Now  I  will  make  die  avafl 
me  at  de  change  of  every  quarter-moon  dat  I  shall  find  by  de  same  proportions  of 
expenses  I  lay  out  in  de  suffumigations,  as  nine,  to  de  product  of  nine  multiplied  into 
itself — ^But  I  shall  find  no  more  to-night  as  maybe  two  or  dree  times  nine,  because  dere 
is  a  thwarting  power  in  de  house  of  ascendency." 

"  But,  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  simple  Baronet,  "  does  not  this  look  like  magic  ? — ^I 
am  a  true  though  unworthy  son  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foul  fiend." 

"  Bah  I  bah  ! — not  a  bit  magic  in  it  at  all — not  a  bit — It  is  all  founded  on  de  planetary 
influence,  and  de  sympathy  and  force  of  numbers.  I  will  show  you  much  finer  dan  dia. 
I  do  not  say  dere  is  not  de  spirit  in  it,  because  of  de  sufinmigation ;  but,  if  you  are  not 
afraid,  he  shall  not  be  invisible." 

"  I  have  no  curiosity  to  see  him  at  all,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  courage  seemed^ 
from  a  certain  quaver  in  his  accent,  to  have  taken  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

"  Dat  is  great  pity,"  said  Dousterswivel ;  "  I  should  have  liked  to  show  you  de  spirit 
dat  guard  dis  treasure  like  one  fierce  watchdog — but  I  know  how  to  manage  him ;— you 
would  not  care  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  feigned  indifference ;  "  I  liiink  we 
have  but  little  time." 

"  You  shall  pardon  me,  my  patron ;  it  is  not  yet  twelve,  and  twelve  precise  is  just 
our  planetary  hours ;  and  I  could  show  you  de  spirit  vary  well,  in  de  meanwhile,  just 
for  pleasure.  You  see  I  would  draw  a  pentagon  within  a  circle,  which  is  no  trouble  at 
all,  and  make  my  sufiumigation  within  it,  and  dere  we  would  be  like  in  one  strong  castk^ 
and  you  would  hold  de  sword  while  I  did  say  de  needful  worts.  Den  you  should  see  de 
solid  wall  open  like  de  gate  of  ane  city,  and  den — ^let  me  see — ay,  you  should  see  first 
one  stag  pursued  by  three  black  greyhounds,  and  they  should  pull  him  down  as  th^  ck> 
at  de  elector's  great  hunting-match ;  and  den  one  ugly,  little,  nasty  black  negro  should 
appear  and  take  de  stag  from  them — and  paf — all  should  be  gone ;  den  you  should  hear 
horns  winded  dat  all  de  ruins  should  ring — mine  wort,  they  should  play  fine  hunting 
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piece,  as  goot  as  him  you  call'd  Fischer  with  his  oboi ;  vary  well— den  comes  one  herald, 
as  we  call  Emhold,  winding  his  horn — and  den  come  de  great  Peolphan,  called  the 
IG^tj  Hunter  of  de  Nortii,  mounted  on  hims  black  steed — ^But  you  would  not  care  to 
see  an  this?"* 

"  Why,  I  am  not  afraid,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet, — "  if — that  is — does  anything — 
any  great  mischiefs,  happen  on  such  occasions  ?  " 

"  Bah !  mischiefs  ?  no  I — sometimes  if  de  circle  be  no  quite  just,  or  de  beholder  be  de 
firightened  coward,  and  not  hold  de  sword  firm  and  straight  towards  him,  de  Great  Hunter 
will  take  hb  advantage,  and  drag  him  exorcist  out  of  de  circle  and  throttle  him.  Dat  does 
h^pens." 

"  Well  then,  Dousterswivel,  with  every  confidence  in  my  courage  and  your  skill,  we 
will  dispense  witii  this  apparition,  and  go  on  to  the  business  of  the  night." 

**  With  all  mine  heart— it  is  just  one  thing  to  me — and  now  it  is  de  time — ^hold  you  de 
•word  till  I  kindle  de  little  what  you  call  chip." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  set  fire  to  a  little  pile  of  chips,  touched  and  prepared  with 
acme  bituminous  substance  to  make  them  bum  fiercely  ;  and  when  the  fiame  was  at  the 
highest,  and  lightened,  with  its  shortlived  glare,  all  the  ruins  around,  the  German  fiung 
in  a  handful  of  perfumes,  which  produced  a  strong  and  pungent  odour.  The  exorcist  and 
his  pupil  both  were  so  much  affected  as  to  cough  and  sneeze  heartily  ;  and,  as  the  vapour 
floated  around  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  penetrated  every  crevice,  it  produced  the 
same  effect  on  the  beggar  and  Level. 

^  Was  that  an  echo  ?"  said  the  Baronet,  astonished  at  the  sternutation  which  resounded 
firom  above ;  "  or  "—drawing  dose  to  the  adept,  "  can  it  be  the  spirit  you  talked  of, 
ridicaling  our  attempt  upon  his  hidden  treasures  ?  " 

**  N — n — no,  muttered  the  German,  who  began  to  partake  of  his  pupil's  terrors,  "  I 
hope  not." 

Here  a  violent  explosion  of  sneezing,  which  the  mendicant  was  unable  to  suppress,  and 
which  could  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  the  dying  fall  of  an  echo,  accompanied  by 
a  grunting  half-smothered  cough,  confounded  the  two  treasure-seekers.  *^Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  ! "  said  the  Baronet. 

"  AUe  guten  Qeistemy  lohen  den  Herrn!^'  ejaculated  the  terrified  adept.  "  I  was  begun 
to  think,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  that  this  would  be  de  bestermost  done 
in  de  day-light — we  was  bestermost  to  go  away  just  now." 

"  You  juggling  villain  ! "  said  the  Baronet,  in  whom  these  expressions  awakened  a  sus- 
picion that  overcame  his  terrors,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  sense  of  desperation  tunsing 
fi^m  the  apprehension  of  impending  ruin — "you  juggling  mountebank!  this  is  some 
legerdemain  trick  of  yours  to  get  off"  from  the  performance  of  your  promise,  as  you  have 
60  often  done  before.  But,  before  Heaven !  I  will  this  night  know  what  I  have  trusted 
to  when  I  suffered  you  to  fool  me  on  to  my  ruin  !  Go  on,  then —  come  fairy,  come  fiend, 
you  shall  show  me  that  treasure,  or  confess  yourself  a  knave  and  an  impostor,  or,  by  the 
faith  of  a  desperate  and  ruined  man,  I'll  send  you  where  you  shall  see  spirits  enougli." 

The  treasure-finder,  trembling  between  his  terror  for  the  supernatural  beings  by  whom 
he  supposed  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and  for  his  life,  which  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  desperate  man,  could  only  bring  out,  "  Mine  patron,  this  is  not  the  allerbestmost 
usage.     Consider,  mine  honoured  sir,  that  de  spirits" 

*  A  gnti  deal  of  ttaff  to  the  same  porpose  with  that  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  German  adept,  may  be  found  in  Reginald 
Seot'i  Disoorery  of  Witchcraft,  Third  Edition,  folio,  London,  1665.  The  Appendix  is  entitled.  "  An  Excellent  DiscouMc  of 
the  Vatnre  and  SubaUnce*  of  Devils  and  Spirito,  m  two  Books:  the  First  by  the  aforesaid  author  (Reginald Scot),  the  Second 
Mw  added  in  this  Third  Edition  as  succedaneous  to  the  former,  and  conducing  to  the  completing  of  the  whole  work.  This 
facosMi  Book,  though  stated  as  succedaneous  to  the  first,  is,  in  fact,  entirely  at  variance  with  it ;  for  the  work  of  Reginald 
Icot  ia  •  compilation  of  the  absurd  and  superstitious  ideas  concerning  witches  so  generally  entertained  at  the  time,  and  the 
coodnsion  is  •  serious  treatise  on  the  various  means  of  conjuring  astral  spirits. 
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Here  Edie,  who  began  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  scene,  uttered  an  extraordinary 
howl,  being  an  exaltation  and  a  prolongation  of  the  most  deplorable  whine  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  solicit  charity. 

Dousterswi  vel  flung  himself  on  his  knees — "  Dear  Sir  Arthurs,  let  us  go,  or  let  me  go ! " 

"  No,  you  cheating  scoundrel  I  '*  said  the  knight,  unsheathing  the  sword  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  purposes  of  the  exorcism,  'Hhat  shift  shall  not  serve  you — Monkbama 
warned  me  long  since  of  your  juggling  pranks — I  will  see  this  treasure  before  you  leave 
this  place,  or  I  will  have  you  confess  yourself  an  impostor,  or,  by  Heaven,  Fll  run  tlii« 
sword  through  you,  though  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  rise  around  us !" 

"  For  de  lofe  of  Heaven  be  patient,  mine  honoured  patron,  and  you  shall  hafe  all  de 
treasure  as  I  knows  of — yes,  you  shall  indeed — But  do  not  speak  about  de  spirits— it 
makes  dem  angry." 

Edie  Ochiltree  here  prepared  himself  to  throw  in  another  groan,  but  was  restrained  by 
Level,  who  began  to  take  a  more  serious  interest,  as  he  observed  the  earnest  and  almost 
desperate  demeanour  of  Sir  Arthur.  Dousterswivel,  having  at  once  before  his  eyes  the 
fear  of  the  foid  fiend,  and  the  violence  of  Sir  Arthur,  played  his  part  of  a  conjuror  ex- 
tremely ill,  hesitating  to  assume  the  degree  of  confidence  necessary  to  deceive  the  latter, 
lest  it  should  give  ofience  to  the  invisible  cause  of  his  alarm.  However,  after  rolling  his 
eyes,  muttering  and  sputtering  German  exorcisms,  with  contortions  of  his  face  and  person, 
rather  flowing  from  the  impulse  of  terror  than  of  meditated  &aud,  he  at  lengUi  proceeded 
to  a  comer  of  the  building  where  a  flat  stone  lay  upon  the  ground,  bearing  upon  its 
surface  the  efGigy  of  an  armed  warrior  in  a  recumbent  posture  carved  in  bas-relief.  He 
muttered  to  Sir  Arthur,  "  Mine  patrons,  it  is  here — Got  save  us  all !" 

Sir  Arthur,  who,  after  the  first  moment  of  his  superstitious  fear  was  over,  seemed  to 
have  bent  up  all  his  faculties  to  the  pitch  of  resolution  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adventure, 
lent  the  adept  his  assistance  to  turn  over  the  stone,  which,  by  means  of  a  lever  that  the 
adept  had  provided,  their  joint  force  with  difficulty  efiected.  No  supernatural  light  bunt 
forth  from  below  to  indicate  the  subterranean  treasury,  nor  was  there  any  apparition  of 
spirits,  earthly  or  infernal.  But  when  Dousterswivel  had,  with  great  trepidation,  stmck 
a  few  strokes  with  a  mattock,  and  as  hastily  thrown  out  a  shovelful  or  two  of  earth  (for 
they  came  provided  with  the  tools  necessary  for  digging,)  something  was  heard  to  ring  like 
the  sound  of  a  falling  piece  of  metal,  and  Dousterswivel,  hastily  catching  up  the  substance 
which  produced  it,  and  which  his  shovel  had  thrown  out  along  with  the  earth,  exclaimed, 
'^  On  mine  dear  wort,  mine  patrons,  dis  is  all — ^it  is  indeed ;  I  mean  all  we  can  do  to- 
night ;" — and  he  gazed  round  him  with  a  cowering  and  fearful  glance,  as  if  to  see  from 
what  comer  the  avenger  of  his  imposture  was  to  start  forth. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Sir  Arthur  ;  and  then  repeated,  still  more  sternly,  "  I  will  be 
satisfied — ^I  will  judge  by  mine  own  eyes."  He  accordingly  held  the  object  to  the  light  of 
the  lantern.  It  was  a  small  case,  or  casket, — for  Level  could  not  at  the  distance  exactly 
discern  its  shape,  which,  from  the  Baronet's  exclan^^tion  as  he  opened  it^  he  concluded 
was  filled  with  coin.  *'  Ay,"  said  the  Baronet,  '^  this  is  being  indeed  in  good  luck !  and 
if  it  omens  proportional  success  upon  a  larger  venture,  the  venture  shall  be  made.  That 
six  hundred  of  Goldieword's,  added  to  the  other  incumbent  claims,  must  have  been  ruin 
indeed.  If  you  think  we  can  parry  it  by  rei>eating  this  experiment — suppose  when  the 
moon  next  changes, — I  will  hazard  the  necessary  advance,  come  by  it  how  I  may." 

"  O  mine  good  patrons,  do  not  speak  about  all  dat,"  said  Dousterswivel,  ^'  as  just  now, 
but  help  me  to  put  de  shtone  to  de  rights,  and  let  us  begone  our  own  ways."  And  ac- 
cordingly, so  soon  as  the  stone  was  replaced,  he  hurried  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  now  resigned 
once  more  to  his  guidance,  away  from  a  spot,  where  the  German's  guilty  conscience  and 
superstitious  fears  represented  goblins  as  lurking  behind  each  pillar  with  the  purpose  of 
punishing  his  treachery. 
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**  Saw  onybo^  e*er  the  like  o'  that ! "  said  Edie,  when  they  had  disappeared  like  shadows 
through  the  gate  hj  which  they  had  entered — **  saw  ony  creature  living  e'er  the  like  o' 
that ! — But  what  can  we  do  for  that  puir  doited  deevil  of  a  knight-haronet  ?  Od,  he  showed 
mackle  mair  spunk,  too,  than  I  thought  had  heen  in  him — I  thought  he  wad  hae  sent 
caold  iron  through  the  vagabond — Sir  Arthur  wasna  half  sae  bauld  at  Bessie's-apron  yon 
night — but  then  his  blood  was  up  even  now,  and  that  makes  an  unco  difference.  I  hae 
aeen  mony  a  man  wad  hae  felled  another  an  anger  him,  that  wadna  muckle  hae  Hked 
a  dink  against  Crummie's-horn  yon  time.     But  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

''I  suppose," said  Lovel,  '^his  faith  in  this  fellow  is  entirely  restored  by  this  deception, 
whidi,  imquestionably,  he  had  arranged  beforehand." 

"What!  the  siller? — Ay,  ay — trust  him  for  that — they  that  hide  ken  best  where  to 
find.  He  wants  to  wile  him  out  o'  his  last  guinea,  and  then  escape  to  his  ain  country,  the 
land-lonper.  I  wad  likeit  weel  just  to  hae  come  in  at  the  clipping -time,  and  glen  him  a 
loonder  wi'  my  pike-staff;  he  wad  hae  taen  it  for  a  bennison  frae  some  o'  the  auld  dead 
abbots.  But  it's  best  no  to  be  rash ;  sticking  disna  gang  by  strength,  but  by  the  guiding 
o*  the  golly.     Fse  be  upsides  wi'  him  ae  day." 

*^  What  if  you  should  inform  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?"  said  Lovel. 

^Oo,  I  dinna  ken — Monkbams  and  Sir  Arthur  are  like,  and  yet  they're  no  like  neither. 
Monkbama  has  whiles  influence  wi'  him,  and  whiles  Sir  Arthur  cares  as  little  about  him 
as  about  the  like  o'  me.  Monkbams  is  no  that  ower  wise  himsell,  in  some  things ; — he 
wid  believe  a  bodle  to  be  an  auld  Roman  coin,  as  he  ca's  it,  or  a  ditch  to  be  a  camp,  upon 
ooy  leasing  that  idle  folk  made  about  it.  I  hae  garr'd  him  trow  mony  a  queer  tale  myseU, 
gode  forgie  me.  But  wi'  a'  that,  he  has  unco  little  sympathy  wi'  ither  folks  ;  and  he's 
meQ  and  dure  enough  in  casting  up  their  nonsense  to  them,  as  if  he  had  nane  o'  his  ain. 
Hell  listen  the  hale  day,  an  yell  tell  him  about  tales  o'  Wallace,  and  Blind  Harry,  and 
Davie  Lindsay ;  but  ye  maunna  speak  to  him  about  ghaists  or  fairies^  or  spirits  walking 
tiie  earth,  or  the  like  o'  that ;— he  had  amaist  flung  aidd  Caxon  out  o'  the  window  (and 
he  might  just  as  weel  hae  flung  awa  his  best  wig  after  him),  for  threeping  he  had  seen  a 
ghaiat  at  the  humlock-knowe.  Now,  if  he  was  taking  it  up  in  this  way,  he  wad  set  up 
tiie  tother^s  birse,  and  maybe  do  mair  ill  nor  gude — he's  done  that  twice  or  thrice  about 
thae  mine-warks ;  ye  wad  thought  Sir  Arthur  had  a  pleasure  in  gaun  on  wi'  them  the 
deeper,  the  mair  he  was  wam'd  against  it  by  Monkbarns." 

"What  say  you  then,"  said  Lovel,  "to  letting  Miss  Wardour  know  the  circumstance  ?" 

"  Ou,  puir  thing,  how  could  she  stop  her  father  doing  his  pleasure  ? — ^and,  besides,  what 
wad  it  help  ?  There's  a  sough  in  the  country  about  that  six  hundred  pounds,  and  there's 
a  writer  chield  in  Edinburgh  has  been  driving  the  spur-rowels  o'  the  law  up  to  the  head 
into  Sir  Arthur's  sides  to  gar  him  pay  it,  and  if  he  canna,  he  maun  gang  to  jail  or  flee 
the  country.  He's  like  a  desperate  man,  and  just  catches  at  this  chance  as  a'  he  has  left, 
to  escape  utter  perdition  ;  so  what  signifies  plaguing  the  puir  lassie  about  what  canna  be 
he^>ed?  And  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  I  wadna  like  to  tell  the  secret  o'  this  place.  It's 
nnco  convenient,  ye  see  yoursell,  to  hae  a  hiding-hole  o'  ane's  ain ;  and  though  I  be  out 
o'  the  line  o'  needing  ane  e'en  now,  and  trust  in  the  power  o'  grace  that  I'll  ne'er  do 
onything  to  need  ane  again,  yet  naebody  kens  what  temptation  ane  may  be  gien  ower  to 
— and,  to  be  brief,  I  downa  bide  the  thought  of  ony  body  kennin  about  the  place ; — they 
say,  keep  a  thing  seven  year,  an'  yell  aye  find  a  use  for't — and  maybe  I  may  need  the 
cove,  either  for  mysell,  or  for  some  ither  body." 

This  ai^gament,  in  which  Edie  Ochiltree,  notwithstanding  his  scraps  of  morality  and 
of  divinity,  seemed  to  take,  perhaps  from  old  habit,  a  personal  interest,  could  not  be 
handsomely  controverted  by  Lovel,  who  was  at  that  moment  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
secret  of  which  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  so  jealous. 

This  incident,  however,  was  of  great  service  to  Lovel,  as  diverting  his  mind  from  the 
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unhappy  occurrence  of  the  evening,  and  considerably  rousing  the  energies  which  had 
been  stupified  by  the  first  view  of  his  calamity.  He  reflected  that  it  by  no  means 
necessarily  followed  that  a  dangerous  wound  must  be  a  fatal  one — that  he  had  been  hurried 
from  the  spot  even  before  the  surgeon  had  expressed  any  opinion  of  Captun  M'Intyre'a 
situation — and  that  he  had  duties  on  earth  to  perform,  even  should  the  very  worst  be  true, 
which,  if  they  could  not  restore  his  peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  innocence,  woidd  furnish 
a  motive  for  enduring  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  a  course  of  active 
benevolence. — Such  were  LovcFs  feelings,  when  the  hour  arrived  when,  according  to  Edie's 
calculation — who,  by  some  train  or  process  of  his  own  in  observing  the  heavenly  bodies, 
stood  independent  of  the  assistance  of  a  watch  or  timekeeper — it  was  fitting  they  should 
leave  their  hiding-place,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  meet  Lieutenant 
Taflril's  boat  according  to  appointment 

They  retreated  by  the  same  passage  which  had  admitted  them  to  the  prior's  secret  seat 
of  observation,  and  when  they  issued  from  the  grotto  into  the  wood,  the  birds,  which  began 
to  chirp,  and  even  to  sing,  announced  that  the  dawn  was  advanced.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  light  and  amber  clouds  that  appeared  over  the  sea,  as  soon  as  their  exit  from  the 
copse  permitted  them  to  view  the  horizon. — Morning,  said  to  be  firiendly  to  the  muses, 
has  probably  obtained  this  character  from  its  efiect  upon  the  fancy  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  Even  to  those  who,  like  Lovel,  have  spent  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night,  the 
breeze  of  the  dawn  brings  strength  and  quickening  both  of  mind  and  body.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  renewed  health  and  vigour  that  Lovel,  guided  by  the  trusty  mendicant,  brushed 
away  the  dew  as  he  traversed  the  downs  which  divided  the  Den  of  St.  Buth,  as  the  woods 
surrounding  the  ruins  were  popularly  called,  from  the  sea-shore. 

The  first  level  beam  of  the  sun,  as  his  brilliant  disk  began  to  emerge  from  the  ocean, 
shot  full  upon  the  little  gun-brig  which  was  lying-to  in  the  offing— dose  to  the  shore  the 
boat  was  already  waiting,  Tafii'il  himself,  with  his  naval  cloak  wrapped  about  him,  seated 
in  the  stem.  He  jumped  ashore  when  he  saw  the  mendicant  and  Lovel  iqpproach,  and, 
shaking  the  latter  heartily  by  the  hand,  begged  him  not  to  be  cast  down.  "  M^Intyre's 
wound,"  he  said,  "  was  doubtful,  but  far  from  desperate."  His  attention  had  got  Level's 
baggage  privately  sent  on  board  the  brig ;  "  and,"  he  said,  "  he  trusted  that,  if  Lovel 
chose  to  stay  with  the  vessel,  the  penalty  of  a  short  cruize  would  be  the  only  disagreeable 
consequence  of  his  rencontre.  As  for  himself,  his  time  and  motions  were  a  good  deal  at 
his  own  disposal,"  he  said,  "  excepting  the  necessary  obligation  of  remaining  on  his  station.' 

"  We  wUl  talk  of  our  farther  motions,"  said  Lovel,  "  as  we  go  on  board." 

Then  turning  to  Edie,  he  endeavoured  to  put  money  into  his  hand.  "  I  think,"  said 
Edie,  as  he  tendered  it  back  again,  "  the  hale  folk  here  have  either  gane  daft,  or  they  hae 
made  a  vow  to  ruin  my  trade,  as  they  say  ower  muckle  water  drowns  the  miller.  I  hae 
had  mair  gowd  offered  me  within  this  twa  or  three  weeks  than  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  afore. 
Keep  the  siller,  lad — ye'll  hae  need  o't,  I'se  warrant  ye,  and  I  hae  nane ;  my  claes  is  nae 
great  things,  and  I  get  a  blue  gown  every  year,  and  as  mony  siller  groats  as  the  king,  God 
bless  him,  is  years  auld — ^you  and  I  serve  the  same  master,  ye  ken,  Captain  Tafiril ;  there's 
rigging  provided  for — and  my  meat  and  drink  I  get  for  the  asking  in  my  rounds,  or,  at 
an  orra  time,  I  can  gang  a  day  without  it,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pay  for  nane ; — 
so  that  a'  the  siller  I  need  is  just  to  buy  tobacco  and  sneeshin,  and  maybe  a  dram  at  a 
time  in  a  cauld  day,  though  I  am  nae  dram-drinker  to  be  a  gaberlunzie ; — sae  take  back 
your  gowd,  and  just  gie  me  a  lily-white  shilling." 

Upon  these  whims,  which  he  imagined  intimately  connected  with  the  honour  of  his 
vagabond  profession,  Edie  was  flint  and  adamant,  not  to  be  moved  by  rhetoric  or  entreaty ; 
and  therefore  Lovel  was  under  the  necessity  of  again  pocketing  his  intended  bounty,  and 
taking  a  friendly  leave  of  the  mendicant  by  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him 
of  his  cordial  gratitude  for  the  very  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  him, 
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recommending,  «t  the  same  time,  secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  that  night 
"  Te  needna  donbt  that,"  said  Ochiltree ;  "  I  never  tell'd  tales  out  o'  jon  co 
dMWgb  mony  a  queer  thing  I  hse  seen  in't." 

The  boat  now  put  off.  The  old  man  remained  looking  after  it  as  it  mode  rapidly 
towards  the  brig  under  the  impulse  of  aix  stout  rowers,  and  Lovel  beheld  him  again  ware 
his  Une  bonnet  as  a  token  of  farewell  ere  he  turned  from  his  fixed  posture,  and  began  to 
more  slowly  along  the  sands  as  if  resuming  his  customary  perambulations. 
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**  Awa  to  the  town  about  the  captain's  fowling-gun  and  his  setting-dog." 
"  And  who  the  devil's  to  dress  my  periwig,  you  silly  jade  ? — when  you  knew  that  Miss 
Wardour  and  Sir  Arthur  were  coming  here  early  after  breakfast,  how  could  you  let  Caxon 
go  on  such  a  Tomfool's  errand?" 

*'  Me !  what  could  I  hinder  him  ? — ^your  honour  wadna  hae  us  contradict  the  captain 
e'en  now,  and  him  maybe  deeing?" 

Dying !"  said  the  alarmed  Antiquary, — "  eh !  what  ?  has  he  been  worse  ?" 
Na,  he's  no  nae  waur  that  I  ken  of."* 

Then  he  must  be  better — and  what  good  is  a  dog  and  a  gun  to  do  here,  but  the  one 
to  destroy  all  my  furniture,  steal  from  my  larder,  and  perhaps  worry  the  cat,  and  the 
other  to  shoot  somebody  through  the  head.  He  has  had  gunning  and  pistolling  enough 
to  serve  him  one  wbile,  I  should  think." 

Here  Miss  Oldbuck  entered  the  parlour,  at  the  door  of  which  Oldbuck  was  carrying 
on  this  conversation,  he  bellowing  downward  to  Jenny,  and  she  again  screaming  upward 
in  reply. 

"  Dear  brother,"  said  the  old  Indy,  "yell  cry  yoursell  as  hoarse  as  a  corbie — is  that  the 
way  to  skreigh  when  there's  a  sick  person  in  the  house?" 

*'  Upon  my  word,  the  sick  person's  like  to  have  all  the  house  to  himself.  I  have  gone 
without  my  breakfast,  and  am  like  to  go  without  my  wig ;  and  I  must  not,  I  suppose, 
presume  to  say  I  feel  either  hunger  or  cold,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sick  gentleman  who 
lies  six  rooms  off,  and  who  feels  himself  well  enough  to  send  for  his  dog  and  gun,  though 
he  knows  I  detest  such  implements  ever  since  our  elder  brother,  poor  Willieward,  marched 
out  of  the  world  on  a  pair  of  damp  feet  caught  in  the  Kittlefitting-moss.  But  that  signifies 
nothing ;  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  by  and  by  to  lend  a  hand  to  carry  Squire  Hector 
oat  upon  his  litter,  while  he  indulges  his  sportsman-like  propensities  by  shooting  my 
pigeons,  or  my  turkeys — I  think  any  of  the  fer€e  naturm  are  safe  from  him  for  one 
while." 

Miss  M'Intyre  now  entered,  and  began  to  her  usual  morning's  task  of  arranging  her 
node's  breakfast,  with  the  alertness  of  one  who  is  too  late  in  setting  about  a  task,  and  is 
iDxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But  this  did  not  avail  her.  "  Take  care,  you  silly 
womankind — that  mum's  too  near  the  fire — the  bottle  will  burst ;  and  I  suppose  you 
intend  to  reduce  the  toast  to  a  cinder  as  a  burnt-offering  for  Juno,  or  what  do  you  call 
her — ^the  female  dog  there,  with  some  such  Pantheon  kind  of  a  name,  that  your  wise 
brother  has,  in  his  first  moments  of  mature  reflection,  ordered  up  as  a  fitting  inmate  of 
mj  house  (I  thank  him),  and  meet  company  to  aid  the  rest  of  the  womankind  of  my 
household  in  their  daily  conversation  and  intercourse  with  him." 

"  Dear  uncle,  don't  be  angry  about  the  poor  spaniel ;  she's  been  tied  up  at  my  brother's 

lodgings  at  Fairport,  and  she's  broke  her  chain  twice,  and  came  running  down  here  to 

him ;  and  you  would  not  have  us  beat  the  faithful  beast  away  from  the  door  ? — it  moans 

IS  if  it  had  some  sense  of  poor  Hector's  misfortune,  and  wlQ  hardly  stir  from  the  door  of 

iiis  room." 

"  Why,"  said  his  uncle,  "  they  said  Caxon  had  gone  to  Fairport  after  his  dog  and  gun." 

"  O  dear  sir,  no,"  answered  Miss  M'Intyre,  "  it  was  to  fetch  some  dressings  that  were 

wanted,  and  Hector  only  wished  him  to  bring  out  his  gun,  as  he  was  going  to  Fairport 

at  any  rate." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  not  altogether  so  foolish  a  business,  considering  what  a  mess  of 
womankind  have  been  about  it — Dressings,  quotha? — and  who  is  to  dress  my  wig? — 
But  I  suppose  Jenny  will  undertake"— continued  the  old  bachelor,  looking  at  himself  in 
the  glass — "  to  make  it  somewhat  decent.     And  now  let  us  set  to  breakfast — with  what 

*  It  is,  I  beUere,  •  piece  of  free-masonry,  or  a  point  of  conscience,  among  the  Scottish  lower  orders,  never  to  admit  that  a 
patient  is  doing  better.  The  closest  approach  to  recovery  which  they  can  be  brought  to  allow,  is,  that  the  party  inquired 
after  is  "  Nae  waar." 
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appetite  we  may.  Well  may  I  say  to  Hector,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  to  his  dog  Diamond, 
when  the  animal  (I  detest  dogs)  flung  down  the  taper  among  calculations  which  had 
occupied  the  philosopher  for  twenty  years,  and  consumed  the  whole  mass  of  materials — 
Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done ! " 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  replied  his  niece,  "  my  brother  is  quite  sensible  of  the  rashness  of 
his  own  behaviour,  and  allows  that  Mr.  Lovel  behaved  very  handsomely.** 

'^  And  much  good  that  will  do,  when  he  has  frightened  the  lad  out  of  the  conntxy ! 
I  tell  thee,  Mary,  Hector's  understanding,  and  far  more  that  of  feminity,  is  inadequate  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  has  occasioned  to  the  present  age  and  to 
posterity — aureum  quidem  opus — a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  with  notes  illustrative  of  all 
that  is  clear,  and  all  that  is  dark,  and  all  that  is  neither  dark  nor  clear,  but  hovers  in 
dusky  twilight  in  the  region  of  Caledonian  antiquities.  I  would  have  made  the  Celtic 
panegyrists  look  about  them.  Fingal,  as  they  conceitedly  term  Fin-Mac-Coul,  should 
have  disappeared  before  my  search,  rolling  himself  in  his  cloud  like  the  spirit  of  Loda. 
Such  an  opportunity  can  hardly  again  occur  to  an  ancient  and  grey-haired  man ;  and  to 
see  it  lost  by  the  madcap  spleen  of  a  hot-headed  boy !  But  I  submit — Heaven*8  will 
be  done!" 

Thus  continued  the  Antiquary  to  maunder^  as  his  sister  expressed  it,  during  the  whole 
time  of  breakfast,  while,  despite  of  sugar  and  honey,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  Scottish 
morning  tea-table,  his  reflections  rendered  the  meal  bitter  to  all  who  heard  them.  But 
they  knew  the  nature  of  the  man.  **  Monkbams*s  bark,"  said  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck, 
in  confidential  intercourse  with  Miss  Rebecca  Blattergowl,  **  is  muckle  waur  than 
his  bite." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  suffered  in  mind  extremely  while  his  nephew  was  in  actual 
danger,  and  now  felt  himself  at  liberty,  upon  his  returning  health,  to  indulge  in  com- 
plaints respecting  the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to,  and  the  interruption  of  his  antiquarian 
labours.  Listened  to,  therefore,  in  respectful  silence,  by  his  niece  and  sister,  he  unloaded 
his  discontent  in  such  grumblings  as  we  have  rehearsed,  venting  many  a  sarcasm  against 
womankind,  soldiers,  dogs,  and  guns,  all  which  implements  of  noise,  discord,  and  tumult, 
as  he  called  them,  he  professed  to  hold  in  utter  abomination. 

This  expectoration  of  spleen  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  without, 
when,  shaking  off  all  suUenness  at  the  sound,  Oldbuck  ran  nimbly  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  for  both  operations  were  necessary  ere  he  could  receive  Miss  Wardour  and  her 
father  at  the  door  of  his  mansion. 

A  cordial  greeting  passed  on  both  sides.  And  Sir  Arthur,  referring  to  his  previoos 
inquiries  by  letter  and  message,  requested  to  be  particularly  informed  of  Captain 
M*Intyre's  health. 

"  Better  than  he  deserves,"  was  the  answer — "  better  than  he  deserves,  for  distarbing 
us  with  his  vixen  brawls,  and  breaking  God's  peace  and  the  king's." 

"  The  young  gentleman,"  Sir  Arthur  said,  "  had  been  imprudent ;  but  he  understood 
they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  detection  of  a  suspicious  character  in  the  young  man 
Lovel." 

^'  No  more  suspicious  than  his  own,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  eager  in  his  favourite's 
defence; — ''the  young  gentleman  was  a  little  foolish  and  headstrong,  and  refused  to 
answer  Hector's  impertinent  interrogatories — that  is  all.  Lovel,  Sir  Arthur,  knows  how 
to  choose  his  confidants  better — Ay,  Miss  Wardour,  you  may  look  at  me — ^but  it  is  veiy 
true ; — it  was  in  my  bosom  that  he  deposited  the  secret  cause  of  his  residence  at  Fairport ; 
and  no  stone  should  have  been  left  unturned  on  my  part  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  himself." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Antiquary,  Miss 
Wardour  changed  colour  more  than  once,  and  could  hardly  trust  her  own  ears.  For  of 
all  confidants  to  be  selected  as  the  depositary  of  love  affairs, — and  such  she  naturally 
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supposed  must  have  been  the  subject  of  communication, — next  to  Edie  Ochiltree,  Oldbuck 
seemed  the  most  uncouth  and  extraordinary ;  nor  could  she  sufficiently  admire  or  fret  at 
the  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  thus  threw  a  secret  of  such  a 
delicate  nature  into  the  possession  of  persons  so  unfitted  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  She 
bad  next  to  fear  the  mode  of  Oldbuck's  entering  upon  the  affair  with  her  father,  for  such, 
she  doubted  not,  was  his  intention.  She  well  knew,  that  the  honest  gentleman,  however 
vehement  in  his  prejudices,  had  no  great  sympathy  with  those  of  others,  and  she  had  to 
fear  a  most  unpleasant  explosion  upon  an  eclaircisscmcnt  taking  place  between  them.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  anxiety  that  she  heard  her  father  request  a  private  interview, 
and  observed  Oldbuck  readily  arise  and  show  the  way  to  his  library.  She  remained 
behind,  attempting  to  converse  with  the  ladies  of  Monkbarns,  but  with  the  distracted 
feelings  of  Macbeth,  when  compelled  to  disguise  his  evil  conscience  by  listening  and 
replying  to  the  observations  of  the  attendant  thanes  upon  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night,  while  his  whole  soul  is  upon  the  stretch  to  listen  for  the  alarm  of  murder,  which 
he  knows  must  be  instantly  raised  by  those  who  have  entered  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
Duncan.  But  the  conversation  of  the  two  virtuosi  turned  on  a  subject  very  different 
from  that  which  Miss  Wardour  apprehended. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  when  they  had,  after  a  due  exchange  of  ceremonies, 
fiurly  seated  themselves  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  Antiquary, — "  you,  who  know 
80  much  of  my  family  matters,  may  probably  be  surprised  at  the  question  I  am  about  to 
put  to  you." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  if  it  relates  to  money,  I  am  very  sorry,  but" 

"  It  does  relate  to  money  matters,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"  Really,  then,  Sir  Ardiur,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  in  the  present  state  of  the 
money-market — and  stocks  being  so  low  " 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,  ilr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  I  wished  to  ask  your 
ftdvice  about  laying  out  a  large  sum  of  money  to  advantage." 

**  The  devil !"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary ;  and,  sensible  that  his  involuntary  ejaculation 
of  wonder  was  not  over  and  above  civil,  he  proceeded  to  qualify  it  by  expressing  liis  joy 
that  Sir  Arthur  should  have  a  sum  of  money  to  lay  out  when  the  commodity  was  so 
^*arce.  "  And  as  for  the  mode  of  employing  it,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  the  funds  are  low 
at  present,  as  I  said  before,  and  there  are  good  bargains  of  land  to  be  had.  But  hud  you 
not  better  begin  by  clearing  off  encumbrances,  Sir  Arlliur  ? — lliere  is  the  sum  in  the 
personal  bond — and  the  three  notes  of  hand,"  continued  he,  taking  out  of  tlie  ri^^ht-hand 
drawer  of  his  cabinet  a  certain  red  memorandum-book,  of  which  Sir  Arthur,  from  the 
experience  of  former  frequent  appeals  to  it,  abhorred  the  very  sight — "  with  the  interest 
thereon,  amounting  altogether  to — ^let  me  see" 

"  To  about  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  hastily ;  "  you  told  me  tlie  amount 
the  other  day." 

"  But  there's  another  term's  interest  due  since  that,  Sir  Arthur,  and  it  amounts  (errors 
excepted)  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  five  pennies,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  sterling — But  look  over  the  summation  yourself." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  right,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  putting  away  the  book 
iiith  his  hand,  as  one  rejects  the  old-fashioned  civility  that  presses  food  upon  you  after 
you  have  eaten  till  you  nauseate — "  perfectly  right,  I  dare  say ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
days  or  less  you  shall  have  the  full  value — that  is,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it  in  bullion." 

"  Bullion  I  I  suppose  you  mean  lead.  Wliat  the  deuce  !  have  we  hit  on  the  vein  then 
at  last  ?  But  what  could  I  do  with  a  thousand  pounds  worth,  and  upwards,  of  lead  ? 
The  former  abbots  of  Trotcosey  might  have  roofed  their  church  and  monaster}-  with  it 
indeed — but  for  me" 


"  By  bullion,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  mean  the  precious  metals, — gold  and  silver. 
•'  Ay !  indeed  ? — and  from  what  Eldorado  is  this  treasure  to  be  imported  ?" 
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"  Not  far  from  hence,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  significantly.  "  And  now  I  think  of  it,  you 
shall  see  the  whole  process,  on  one  small  condition." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  craved  the  Antiquary. 

"  Why,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  your  friendly  assistance,  by  advancing 
one  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts." 

Mr.  Oldbuck,  who  had  already  been  grasping  in  idea  the  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
of  a  debt  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  wellnigh  desperate,  was  so  much  astounded  at 
the  tables  being  so  unexpectedly  turned  upon  him,  that  he  could  only  re-echo,  in  an  accent 
of  woe  and  surprise,  the  words,  "  Advance  one  hundred  pounds  ! " 

'*  Yes,  my  good  sir,"  continued  Sir  Arthur ;  "  but  upon  the  best  possible  security  of 
being  repaid  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days." 

There  was  a  pause — either  Oldbuck's  nether-jaw  had  not  recovered  its  position,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  utter  a  negative,  or  his  curiosity  kept  him  silent. 

"  I  would  not  proi)Ose  to  you,"  continued  Sir  Arthur,  "  to  oblige  me  thus  far,  if  I  did 
not  possess  actual  proofs  of  the  reality  of  those  expectations  which  I  now  hold  out  to 
you.  And  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  in  entering  fully  upon  this  topic,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  show  my  confidence  in  you,  and  my  sense  of  your  kindness  on  many  former 


occasions." 


Mr.  Oldbuck  professed  his  sense  of  obligation,  but  cai'cfully  avoided  committing  himself 
by  any  promise  of  farther  assistance. 

"  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "having  discovered" 

Here  Oldbuck  broke  in,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  indignation.  **  Sir  Arthur,  I  have  so 
often  warned  you  of  the  knavery  of  that  rascally  quack,  that  I  really  wonder  you  should 
quote  him  to  me." 

"  But  listen — listen,"  interrupted  Sir  Arthur  in  his  turn,  "  it  will  do  you  no  harm. 
In  short,  Dousterswivel  persuaded  me  to  witness  an  experiment  which  he  had  made  in 
the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth — and  what  do  you  think  we  found?" 

"  Another  spring  of  water,  I  suppose,  of  which  the  rogue  had  beforehand  taken  care 
to  ascertain  the  situation  and  source." 

"  No,  indeed — a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  coins — here  they  are." 

"With  that.  Sir  Arthur  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  ram's  horn,  with  a  copper  cover, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  coins,  chiefly  silver,  but  with  a  few  gold  pieces  inter- 
mixed.    The  Antiquary's  eyes  glistened  as  he  eagerly  spread  them  out  on  the  table. 

"  Upon  my  word — Scotch,  English,  and  foreign  coins,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  some  of  them  rari — et  rariores — etiam  rarissimi !  Here  is  the  bonnet- 
piece  of  James  v.,  the  unicorn  of  James  II., — ay,  and  the  gold  testoon  of  Queen  Mary,  with 
iier  head  and  the  Dauphin's.     And  these  were  really  found  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Buth  ?** 

"  Most  assuredly — my  own  eyes  witnessed  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  but  you  must  tell  me  the  when — the  where — the  how.** 

"  The  when,"  answered  Sir  Arthur,  "  was  at  midnight  the  last  fuU  moon — the  where^ 
as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's  priory — the  how,  was  by  a  nocturnal  expe- 
riment of  Dousterswivel,  accompanied  only  by  myself." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  and  what  means  of  discovery  did  you  employ  ?" 

"  Only  a  simple  suifumigation,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  accompanied  by  availing  ourselves 
of  the  suitable  planetary  hour." 

"  Simple  suffumigation  ?  simple  nonsensification — planetary  hour  ?  planetary  fiddle- 
stick !  Sapiens  dominahitur  astrh.  My  dear  Sir  Arthur,  that  fellow  has  made  a  grull 
of  you  above  ground  and  under  ground,  and  he  would  have  made  a  gull  of  you  in  the  air 
too,  if  he  had  been  by  when  you  was  craned  up  the  devil's  turnpike  yonder  at  Halkct- 
head — to  be  sure,  the  transformation  would  have  been  then  peculiarly  apropos.^ 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  indifferent  opinion  of  my  discern- 
ment ;  but  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit  for  having  seen  what  I  say  I  saw.** 
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Certainly,  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary, — "  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  I  know 
Sir  Artliur  Wardour  will  not  say  he  saw  anything  but  what  he  thought  he  saw." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
I  saw,  with  my  own  ejes^  the^e  coins  dug  out  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Ruth  at  midnight. 
And  as  to  Dousterswivel,  although  the  discovery  be  owing  to  his  science,  yet,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  had  firmness  of  mind  to  have  gone  through  with  it 
if  I  had  not  been  beside  him." 

"  Ay !  indeed  ?"  said  Oldbuck,  in  the  tone  used  when  one  wishes  to  hear  the  end  of  a 
story  before  making  any  comment. 

"  Yes,  truly,"  continued  Sir  Arthur — "  I  assure  you  I  was  upon  my  guard — we  did 
bear  some  very  unconmion  sounds,  that  is  certain,  proceeding  from  among  the  ruins." 

"  Oh,  you  did?"  said  Oldbuck ;  "an  accomplice  hid  among  them,  I  suj)pose?" 

"  Not  a  jot,"  said  the  Baronet ; — "  the  sounds,  though  of  a  hideous  and  preternatural 
diaracter,  rather  resembled  those  of  a  man  who  sneezes  violently  tlian  any  other — one 
deep  groan  I  certainly  heard  besides ;  and  Dousterswivel  assures  me  that  lie  beheld  the 
spirit  Peolphan,  the  Great  Hunter  of  the  North — (look  for  him  in  your  Nicolaus 
Remigius,  or  Petrus  Thyracus,  Mr.  Oldbuck)— who  mimicked  the  motion  of  snuff-taking 
and  its  effects." 

**  These  indications,  however  singular  as  proceeding  from  such  a  personage,  seem  to 
have  been  apropos  to  the  matter,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  for  you  see  the  case,  which 
includes  these  coins,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  snuff-mill. 
But  you  persevered,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  this  sneezing  goblin  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  man  of  inferior  sense  or  consequence  might  have 
given  way ;  but  I  was  jealous  of  an  imposture,  conscious  of  the  duty  I  owed  to  my  family 
in  maintaining  my  courage  under  every  contingency,  and  therefore  I  compelled  Douster- 
swivel, by  actual  and  violent  threats,  to  proceed  with  what  he  was  about  to  do ; — and, 
sir,  the  proof  of  his  skill  and  honesty  is  this  parcel  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  out  of  which 
I  beg  you  to  select  such  coins  or  medals  as  will  best  suit  your  collection." 

"  Why,  Sir  Arthur,  since  you  are  so  good,  and  on  condition  you  will  permit  me  to 
mark  the  value  according  to  Pinkcrton's  catalogue  and  appreciation,  against  your  account 
in  my  red  book,  I  will  with  pleasure  select" 

"  Nay,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  "  I  do  not  mean  yon  should  consider  them  as 
anything  but  a  gift  of  friendship,  and  least  of  all  would  I  stand  by  the  valuation  of  your 
friend  Pinkerton,  who  has  impugned  the  ancient  and  trustworthy  authorities  upon  which, 
as  upon  venerable  and  moss-grown  pillars,  the  credit  of  Scottish  antiquities  reposed." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoine<l  Oldbuck,  "  you  mean,  I  suppose,  Mair  and  Boeee,  the  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  not  of  history,  but  of  falsification  and  forgery.  And  notwithstanding  all  you  have 
told  mo,  I  look  on  your  friend  Dousterswivel  to  be  as  apocryphal  as  any  of  them." 

*'  AVhy  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  not  to  awaken  old  disputes,  I  suppose 
you  think,  that  because  I  believe  in  the  ancient  history  of  my  country,  I  hav3  neither 
eyes  nor  ears  to  ascertain  what  modern  events  pass  before  me  ?" 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir  Arthur,"  rejoined  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  I  consider  all  the  affectation 
of  terror  which  this  worthy  gentleman,  your  coadjutor,  chose  to  play  off,  as  being  merely 
one  part  of  his  trick  or  mystery.  And  with  respect  to  the  gold  or  silver  coins,  they  are 
so  mixed  and  mingled  in  country  and  date,  that  I  cannot  suppose  they  could  be  any 
genuine  hoard,  and  rather  suppose  them  to  be,  like  the  purses  upon  the  table  of  Hudibras's 
lawver — 


Money  placed  for  show. 


Like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  false  opinions  pay. — 

It  is  the  trick  of  all  professions,  my  dear  Sir  Arthur.     Pray,  may  I  ask  you  how  much 
thw  discovery  cost  you  ?" 
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"  About  ten  guinens." 

"  And  70U  have  gnined  what  is  equivalent  to  twenty  in  actual  bullion,  and  what  maj 
be  perhapa  worth  as  much  more  to  such  foola  as  ourselves,  who  are  willing  to  pay  fiw 
curiosity.  This  wns  allowing  you  a  tempting  profit  on  the  first  hazard,  I  must  needs 
admit.     And  what  is  the  next  venture  he  proposes  ?" 

"  An  hundi'ed  and  fifty  pounds ; — I  have  given  him  one-third  part  of  the  mon^,  and 
I  thouglit  it  likely  yon  might  assist  me  with  the  balance." 

"  I  should  think  that  this  cannot  be  moant  as  a  parting  blow — it  is  not  of  wei^t  and 
importance  sufficient;  he  will  probably  let  us  win  this  hand  also,  as  sharpers  manage  a 
raw  gamester. — Sir  Arthur,  I  hope  you  believe  I  would  serve  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  I  think  my  confidence  in  you  on  these  occasions  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that." 

"  Well,  then,  allow  me  to  epeak  to  Doustcrswivel.  If  the  money  can  be  advanced 
usefully  and  advantageously  for  you,  why,  for  old  neighbourhood's  sake,  you  shall  e 


r  the  treasure  for  you  without  making  such  aa 
0  objection!" 
!  whatsoever." 
continued  the  Antiquaiy. 
1  my  carriage  below;  but  knowing  your  prejndim 


want  it ;  but  if,  as  I  think,  I  c 
advance,  you  will,  I  presume,  have  n. 

"  Unquestionably,  I  «in  have  nont 

"  Then  where  is  Doustcrswivel?" 

"  To  tell  you  tlie  truth,  he  i 
against  him" 

"  1  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  pn^udiced  against  any  man.  Sir  Arthur:  it  is  sjrstenu, 
not  individuals,  tliat  incur  my  reprobation."  He  rang  the  bell.  "  Jenny,  Sir  Arthur 
and  I  offer  our  cjjmpliments  to  Mr.  Doustcrswivel,  the  gentleman  in  Sir  Arthur's  carriage, 
and  beg  to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  with  him  here." 

Jenny  departed  and  delivered  her  mciisage.  It  had  been  by  no  means  a  port  of  the 
project  of  Doustcrswivel  to  let  Mr.  Oldbuclc  into  his  supposed  mystery.  He  had  relied 
upon  Sir  Artlinr'a  obtaining  the  necessary  accomniodation  without  any  discussion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  application,  and  only  waited  below  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself 
of  the  deposit  as  soon  as  jxissiblc,  for  he  foresaw  tikat  liia  career  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
But  when  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  he  resolved  gallantly 
to  put  confidence  in  his  i>ow<!r8  of  impudence,  of  which,  the  reader  may  have  observed, 
his  natural  shore  wns  very  liberal. 


®:|a3)ter  t|f  ®tiDi«nt]s=^tiiir£i. 


1)*?'S^J^?S  OW  do  you  do,  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck  ?    and  I  do  liopc  jour  young 
^iKf^i^IlT'/^  E^''*'c'^>  C^tfiia  M'Intyre,  is  gctling  bettor  again?     Acli !  it  is  a 
-  bat  bu»iocss  when  young  gentlemens  will  put  lead  baUs  into  each  other's 

"  Lead  adventures  of  all  kinds  are  very  precarious,  Mr.  Doiistcrswivel ; 
*'  but  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  from  my  friend 
Sir  Arthur,  that  you  have  taken  up  a  better  trade,  and  become  a  discoverer  of  gold." 

"  Acli,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  mine  goot  and  honoured  patron  (should  not  have  told  a  word 
about  dat  little  matler ;  for,  though  Ihave  all  reliance — yea,  indeed,  on  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck 's 
prudence  and  discretion,  and  hia  great  friendship  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour — yet,  my 
heavens !  it  b  an  great  ponderous  secret." 

"  3Iore  ponderous  than  any  of  the  metal  we  shall  make  by  it,  I  feur,"  anawered 
Oldhuck. 

"  Dat  ia  just  as  you  shall  have  de  faith  and  de  patience  for  de  grand  experiment — If 
you  join  wid  Sir  Arthur,  as  he  is  put  one  hundred  and  fifty— see,  here  'n  one  fifty  in 
your  dirty  Fairport  bank-note— yon  put  one  other  hundred  and  fifty  in  de  dirty  noti'S, 
and  you  shall  have  de  pure  gold  and  silver,  I  cannot  tell  how  much." 
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"  Nor  any  one  for  you,  I  believe,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  But  hark  yon, 
Mr.  Dousterswivel :  Suppose,  without  troubling  this  same  sneezing  spirit  with  any  farther 
fumigations,  we  should  go  in  a  body,  and  having  fair  day-light  and  our  good  consciences 
to  befriend  us,  using  no  other  conjuring  implements  than  good  substantial  pick-axes  and 
shovels,  fairly  trench  the  area  of  the  chancel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  supposed  treasure,  without  putting 
ourselves  to  any  farther  expense — the  ruins  belong  to  Sir  Arthur  himself,  so  there 
can  be  no  objection — do  you  think  we  shall  succeed  in  this  way  of  managing  the 
matter?" 

"  Ball ! — you  will  not  find  one  copper  thimble — But  Sir  Arthur  will  do  his  pleasure. 
I  have  showed  him  how  it  is  possible — very  possible — to  have  de  great  sum  of  money 
for  his  occasions — I  have  showed  him  de  real  experiment.  If  he  likes  not  to  believe, 
goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  nothing  to  Herman  Dousterswivel — he  only  loses  de  money 
and  de  gold  and  de  silvers— dat  is  all." 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour  cast  an  intimidated  glance  at  Oldbuck,  who,  especially  when 
present,  held,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion,  no  ordinary  influence 
over  his  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  Baronet  felt,  what  he  would  not  willingly  have 
acknowledged,  that  his  genius  stood  rebuked  before  that  of  the  Antiquary.  He  respected 
him  as  a  shrewd,  penetrating,  sarcastic  character — feared  liis  satire,  and  had  some 
confidence  in  the  general  soundness  of  his  opinions.  He  therefore  looked  at  him  as  if 
desiring  his  leave  before  indulging  his  credulity.  Dousterswivel  saw  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  dupe,  unless  he  could  make  some  favourable  impression  on  the  adviser. 

"  I  know,  my  goot  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  it  is  one  vanity  to  speak  to  you  about  de  spirit  and 
de  goblin.  But  look  at  this  curious  horn ; — I  know  you  know  de  curiosity  of  all  do 
countries,  and  how  de  great  Oldenburgh  horn,  as  they  keep  still  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  was  given  to  de  Duke  of  Oldenburgh  by  one  female  spirit  of  de  wood. 
Now  I  could  not  put  one  trick  on  you  if  I  were  willing — ^you  who  know  all  de  curiosity 
so  well, — and  derc  it  is  do  horn  full  of  coins ; — if  it  had  been  a  box  or  case,  I  would  have 
said  nothing." 

"  Being  a  horn,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  does  indeed  strengthen  your  argument.  It  was  an 
implement  of  nature's  fashioning,  and  therefore  much  used  among  rude  nations,  although, 
it  may  be,  the  metaphorical  horn  is  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  And  this  present  horn,"  he  continued,  rubbing  it  upon  his  sleeve,  "  is  a 
curious  and  venerable  relic,  and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  prove  a  cornucojtioy  or  horn  of 
plenty,  to  some  one  or  other ;  but  whether  to  the  adept  or  his  patron,  may  be  justly 
doubted." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  I  find  you  still  hard  of  belief — but  let  me  assure  you,  de 
monksh  understood  de  viagister'mm.^^ 

"  Let  us  leave  talking  of  the  magistcinnm,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  and  tliink  a  little  about 
the  magistrate.  Are  you  aware  that  tliis  occupation  of  yours  is  against  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  that  both  Sir  Arthur  and  myself  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace?** 

"  Mine  heaven!  and  what  is  dat  to  de  purpose  when  I  am  doing  you  all  de  goot  I  can?** 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  that  when  the  legislature  abolished  the  cruel  laws  against 
witchcraft,  they  had  no  hope  of  destroying  the  superstitious  feelings  of  humanity  on 
which  such  chimeras  had  been  founded ;  and  to  prevent  those  feelings  from  being 
tampered  with  by  artful  and  designing  persons,  it  is  enacted  by  the  ninth  of  George  the 
Second,  chap.  5,  that  w^hosoever  shall  pretend,  by  his  alleged  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty 
science,  to  discover  such  goods  as  are  lost,  stolen,  or  concealed,  he  shall  suffer  punislunent 
by  pillory  and  imprisonment,  as  a  common  cheat  and  impostor." 

"  And  is  dat  de  laws?"  asked  Dousterswivel,  with  some  agitation. 

"  Thyself  shall  see  the  act,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"  Den,  gentlemens,  I  shall  talte  my  leave  of  you,  dat  is  all ;  I  do  not  like  to  stand  on 
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your  what  you  call  pillory — it  is  very  bad  way  to  take  de  air,  I  tliink ;  and  I  do  not  like 
your  prisons  no  more,  where  one  cannot  take  de  air  at  alL" 

•*  If  such  be  your  taste,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  I  advise  you  to  stay 
where  you  are,  for  I  cannot  let  you  go,  unless  it  be  in  the  society  of  a  constable ;  and, 
moreover,  I  expect  you  will  attend  us  just  now  to  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  and  point  out 
the  place  where  you  propose  to  find  this  treasure." 

**  Mine  heaven,  Mr.  Oldenbuck  !  what  usage  is  this  to  your  old  friend,  when  I  tell  you 
so  plain  as  I  can  speak,  dat  if  you  go  now,  you  will  get  not  so  much  treasure  as  one  poor 
shabby  sixpence  ?*' 

"  I  will  try  the  experiment,  however,  and  you  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  its 
success, — ^always  with  Sir  Arthur's  permission." 

Sir  Arthur,  during  this  investigation,  had  looked  extremely  embarras.^ed,  and,  to  use 
a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  chop-fallen.  Oldbuck's  obstinate  disbelief  led  him  strongly 
to  suspect  the  imposture  of  Dousterswivcl,  and  the  adept's  mode  of  keeping  his  ground 
was  less  resolute  than  he  had  expected.     Yet  he  did  not  entirely  give  him  up. 

**  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  you  do  Mr.  Dousterswivcl  less  than  justice.  He 
has  undertaken  to  make  this  discovery  by  the  use  of  his  art,  and  by  applying  characters 
descriptive  of  the  Intelligences  presiding  over  the  planetary  hour  in  which  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made ;  and  you  require  him  to  proceed,  under  pain  of  punishment,  without  allowing 
him  the  use  of  any  of  the  preliminaries  which  he  considers  as  the  means  of  procunug 
success.** 

"  I  did  not  say  that  exactly — I  only  required  him  to  be  present  when  we  make  the 
search,  and  not  to  leave  us  during  the  interval.  I  fear  he  may  have  some  intelligence 
with  the  Intelligences  you  talk  of,  and  that  whatever  may  be  now  hidden  at  Saint  Iluth 
may  disappear  before  we  get  there." 

**  Well,  gentlemens,"  said  Dousterswivcl  sullenly,  "  I  will  make  no  objections  to  go 
along  with  you ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  shall  not  find  so  much  of  anything  as 
Bhall  be  worth  your  going  twenty  yard  from  your  own  gate." 

"  We  will  put  that  to  a  fair  trial,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  and  the  Baronet's  equipage 
being  ordered,  Miss  Wardour  received  an  intimation  from  her  father,  that  she  was  to 
remain  at  Monkbams  until  his  return  from  an  airing.  The  young  lady  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  direction  with  the  communication  which  she  supposed  must  have 
passed  between  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Antiquary ;  but  she  was  comi>elIcd,  for  the  present, 
to  remain  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  suspense. 

The  journey  of  the  treasure-seekers  was  melancholy  enough.  Dousterswivcl  maintained 
a  sulky  silence,  brooding  at  once  over  disappointed  expectation  and  tlie  risk  of  punish- 
ment ;  Sir  Arthur,  whose  golden  dreams  had  been  gradually  fading  away,  sur\'eyed,  in 
gloomy  prospect,  the  impending  difficulties  of  his  situation ;  and  Oldbuck,  who  perceived 
that  his  having  so  far  interfered  in  his  neighlwur's  affivirs  gave  the  Baronet  a  right  to 
expect  some  actual  and  efficient  assistance,  sadly  pondered  to  what  extent  it  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  open  the  strings  of  his  purse.  Thus  each  being  wrapped  in  his 
own  unpleasant  ruminations,  there  was  hardly  a  word  said  on  either  side,  until  they 
reached  the  Four  Ilorse-shoes,  by  which  sign  the  little  inn  was  distinguished.  They 
procured  at  this  place  the  necessary  assistance  and  implements  for  digging,  and  while  they 
were  busy  about  these  preparations,  were  suddenly  joined  by  the  old  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  The  Lord  bless  your  honour,"  began  the  Blue-Gown,  with  the  genuine  mendicant 
whine,  "and  long  life  to  you  ! — weel  pleased  am  I  to  hear  that  young  Captain  M*Intyre  is 
like  to  be  on  his  legs  again  sune — Think  on  your  poor  bedesman  the  day." 

"  Aha,  old  true-penny  ! "  replied  the  Antiquary.  "  Why,  thou  hast  never  come  to  Monk- 
bams since  thy  perils  by  rock  and  flood — here's  something  for  thee  to  buy  snuff," — and, 
fumbling  for  his  purse,  he  pulled  out  at  the  same  time  the  horn  which  enclosed  the  coins." 

"  Ay,  and  there's  something  to  pit  it  in,"  said  the  mendicant,  eyeing  the  ram's  horn — 
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"  The  arms  on  the  shield,"  8aid  Sir  Arthur,  and  sighed  as  he  spoke  it,  ''are  the  same 
with  those  on  Misticot's  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Malcolm  the  usurper. 
No  man  knew  -where  he  was  buried,  and  there  is  an  old  prophecy  in  our  family,  that  bodes 
08  no  good  when  his  grave  shall  be  discovered." 

"  I  wot,"  said  the  beggar,  "  I  have  often  heard  that  when  I  was  a  bairn— 

If  Malcolm  the  Misticot's  grave  were  Am\ 

The  lands  of  Knockwinnock  were  lost  and  won." 

(Hdbuck,  -with  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  had  already  knelt  down  on  the  monument, 
and  was  tracing,  partly  with  his  eye,  partly  with  his  finger,  the  mouldered  devices  upon 
the  efl%y  of  the  deceased  warrior.  "  It  is  the  Knockwinnock  arms,  sure  enough,"  he 
excbumed,  **  quarterly  with  the  coat  of  Wardour." 

"  Richard,  called  the  Red-handed  Wardour,  married  Sybil  Knockwinnock,  the  heiress 
of  the  Saxon  family,  and  by  that  alliance,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  brought  the  castle  and 
estate  into  the  name  of  Wardour,  in  the  year  of  God  1150." 

"  Very  true.  Sir  Arthur ;  and  here  is  the  baton-sinister,  the  mark  of  illegitimacy, 
extended  diagonally  through  both  coats  upon  the  shield.  Where  can  our  eyes  have  been, 
that  they  did  not  see  this  curious  monument  before?" 

"Na,  whare  was  the  through-stane,  that  it  didna  come  before  oureen  till  e'enow?" 
said  Ochiltree  ;  "  for  I  hae  ken'd  this  auld  kirk,  man  and  bairn,  for  saxty  lang  years,  and 
I  ne'er  noticed  it  afore ;  and  it's  nae  sic  mote  neither,  but  what  ane  might  see  it  in  their 
parritch." 

All  were  now^  induced  to  tax  their  memory  as  to  the  former  state  of  the  ruins  in  that 
corner  of  the  chancel,  and  all  agreed  in  recollecting  a  considerable  pile  of  rubbish  which 
must  have  been  removed  and  spread  abroad  in  order  to  make  the  tomb  visible.  Sir 
Arthur  might,  indeed,  have  remembered  seeing  the  monument  on  the  former  occasion, 
but  his  mind  was  too  much  agitated  to  attend  to  the  circumstance  as  a  novelty. 

While  the  assistants  were  engaged  in  these  recollections  and  discussions,  the  workmen 
proceeded  with  their  labour.  They  had  already  dug  to  the  depth  of  nearly  five  feet,  and 
as  the  flinging  out  the  soil  became  more  and  more  difficult,  they  began  at  length  to  tire 
of  the  job. 

"  We're  down  to  the  till  now,"  said  one  of  them,  *'  and  the  ne'er  a  coflin  or  onything 
else  is  here — some  cunninger  chiel's  been  afore  us,  I  reckon;" — and  the  hibourer 
scrambled  out  of  the  grave. 

"  llout,  lad,"  said  Edie,  getting  down  in  his  room — "  let  me  try  my  hand  for  an  auld 
bedral ; — ye're  gude  seekers,  but  ill  finders." 

So  soon  as  he  got  into  the  grave,  he  struck  his  pike-staff  forcibly  down  ;  it  encountered 
re-sistance  in  its  descent,  and  the  beggar  exclaimed,  like  a  Scotch  schoolboy  when  he  finds 
anything,  "  Nae  halvers  and  quarters — ^hale  o'  mine  ain  and  nane  o'  my  neiglibour's." 

Everybody,  from  the  dejected  Baronet  to  the  sullen  adept,  now  caught  the  spirit  of 
curiosity,  crowded  round  the  grave,  and  would  have  jumped  into  it,  could  its  space  have 
contained  them.  Tlie  labourers,  who  had  begun  to  flag  in  their  monotonous  and  apparently 
hopeless  task,  now  resumed  their  tools,  and  plied  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  expectation. 
Tlieir  shovels  soon  grated  upon  a  hard  wooden  surface,  which,  as  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  chest,  but  greatly  smaller  than  tliat  of  a  coffin. 
Now  all  hands  were  at  work  to  heave  it  out  of  the  grave,  and  idl  voices,  as  it  was  raised, 
proclaimed  its  weight  and  augured  its  value.     Tliey  were  not  mistaken. 

'Wlien  the  chest  or  box  was  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  lid  forced  np  by  a  pick-axe, 

there  -was  displayed  first  a  coarse  canvass  cover,  then  a  quantity  of  oakum,  and  beneath 

that  a  number  of  ingots  of  silver.  A  general  exclamation  hailed  a  discovery  so  surprising 

and  unexpected.     The  Baronet  threw  his  hands  and  eyes  up  to  heaven,  with  the  silent 

rapture  of  one  who  is  delivered  from  inexpressible  distress  of  mind.     Oldbuck,  almost 

unable  to  credit  his  eyes,  lifted  one  piece  of  silver  after  another.     There  was  neither 
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inficriptioD  nor  stninp  upon  them,  excepting  one,  which  Beemed  to  be  Spanish.  lie  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  purity  and  great  value  of  the  treasure  before  him.  Still,  however, 
removing  piece  by  piece,  he  examined  row  by  row,  expecting  to  diEcover  that  the  lower 
layers  were  of  inferior  vftlue ;  but  he  could  perceive  no  dilTerence  ic  this  respect,  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  Sir  Arthur  had  possessed  himself  of  bullion  to 
the  value  perhaps  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Sir  Arthur  now  promised  the  assistants 
a  handsome  recompense  for  their  trouble,  and  began  to  busy  himself  about  tlie  mode  of 
conveying  this  rich  windfall  to  ti)e  Castle  of  Knock winnock,  when  the  adept,  recovering 
from  his  surprise,  which  had  equalled  that  exhibited  by  any  other  individual  of  the  party, 
twitched  his  sleeve,  and  having  offered  his  liumble  congratulations,  turned  nest  to  Oldbuck 
with  an  air  of  triumph." 

"  I  did  tell  you,  my  goot  friend  Mr.  Oldcnbuck,  dat  I  was  to  seek  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  your  civility ;  now  do  you  not  think  I  have  found  out  vary  goot  way  to  return 
thank?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Dousterawivel,  do  you  pretend  to  have  had  any  hand  In  our  good  success  ? 
— you  forget  you  refused  us  all  aid  of  your  science,  man  ;  and  you  are  here  without  your 
weapons  that  should  have  fought  the  battle  which  you  pretend  to  have  gained  in  our 
behalf:  you  have  used  neither  cKarm,  lamen,  sigil,  talisman,  spell,  crystal,  pentacle,  magic 
mirror,  nor  geomantic  figure.  Where  be  your  periapts,  and  your  abracadabra*,  man  ? 
your  May  fern,  your  vervain. 


Ah !  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  long  peace  to  thy  ashes  for  a  scourge  of  the  quacks  trf  thy  day ! — 
who  expected  to  see  them  revive  in  our  own  ?" 

The  answer  of  the  adept  to  the  Atitiquary'a  tirade  we  must  defer  to  our  next  ch^ter. 
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batr.— ToB  cow  ihiU  know  the  ktng  o'  Itat  btgfui'  U 
-«*  lo-inorTDW  you  ffull  And  jour  hubouj 
!.'-tti\  mc  not,  for  <f  I  1i«  I'll  fit  ;du. 


HE  Gemnsn,  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  ttssert  the  TOntage- 
gTound  on  which  the  diBCOvery  had  placed  him,  replied  with 
^reat  pomp  and  stateliness  to  the  attack  of  the  Antiquaiy. 

"  Maister  Oldeiibuck,  all  dis  may  be  very  witty  and  comedy, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  Bay— nothing  at  all— to  people  dat  will 
not  believe  deir  own  eye-sighte.  It  is  vary  true  dat  I  ave  not 
--  any  of  de  things  of  do  art,  and  it  makes  de  more  wonder  what 
'':^  X  has  done  dis  day.  But  I  would  ask  of  you,  mine  honoured 
'  ^id  gool  mid  gtiiiirouH  patron,  to  put  your  hand  into  your  right-hand  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  show  me  wliat  you  shall  find  dcre," 

Sir  Arthur  obeyed  his  direction,  and  puUud  out  the  small  plate  of  silver  which  he  had 
us«l  under  the  adept's  auspices  upon  the  former  occasion.  "  It  is  very  true,"  said  Sir 
Artliur,  looking  gravely  at  the  Antiquary;  "this  is  the  graduated  and  calculated  sigil  by 
whirh  Mr.  Douaterswivel  and  I  regulated  our  first  discovery." 

"  Pshaw  !  psliuw  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  you  are  too  wise  to  believe  in  the 
inflnence  of  a  trumpery  crown-piece,  beat  out  thin,  and  a  parcel  of  scratehce  upon  it. 
I  tell  thee,  Sir  Arthur,  that  if  Dousterswivel  had  known  where  to  get  this  treasure 
bimsclf,  you  would  not  have  been  lord  of  the  least  share  of  it." 

"  In  troth,  please  your  honour,"  said  Edie,  who  put  in  his  word  on  all  occasions,  "  I 
think,  since  Mr.  Dunkerswivel  has  had  sae  muckle  merit  in  discovering  a'  the  gear,  the 
tM.=t  ye  can  do  is  to  pie  him  that  o't  that's  left  behind  for  his  labour ;  for  doubtless  he 
tint  kend  where  to  find  sae  muckle  will  hae  nae  difficulty  to  find  mair." 

Dousterswivel's  brow  grew  very  dark  at  tliis  proposal  of  leaving  him  to  his  "  ain 
purchase,"  as  Ocliiltree  expressed  it ;  but  the  beggar,  drawing  him  aside,  whispered  a 
word  or  two  in  his  car,  to  which  he  seemed  to  give  serious  attention. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Artliur,  his  heart  warm  with  his  good  fortune,  said  alouil,  "  Never 
mind  our  friend  Slonkbarns,  Mr,  Dousterswivel,  but  eomc  to  the  Castle  to-morrow,  and 
III  convince  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  hints  you  have  given  me  about  this 
matter — and  the  fifty  Fuirport  dirty  notes,  as  you  call  them,  arc  heartily  at  your  service. 
Come,  my  bda,  get  the  cover  of  this  precious  chest  fast<'ned  up  again." 
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But  the  cover  had  in  the  confusion  fallen  aside  among  the  rubbish,  or  the  loose  earth 
wliich  had  been  removed  from  the  grave — in  short,  it  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  lads,  tie  the  tarpaulin  over  it,  and  get  it  away  to  the  carriage. 
— Monkbams,  will  you  walk  ?  I  must  go  back  your  way  to  take  up  Miss  Wardour." 

"  And,  I  hope,  to  take  up  your  dinner  also,  Sir  Arthur,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  for 
joy  of  our  happy  adventure.  Besides,  you  should  write  about  tlie  business  to  the 
Exchequer,  in  case  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  As  you  are  lord  of 
the  manor,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  a  deed  of  gift,  should  they  make  any  claim.  We  must 
talk  about  it,  though." 

"  And  I  particularly  recommend  silence  to  all  who  are  present,"  said  Sir  Arthur, 
looking  round.     All  bowed,  and  professed  themselves  dumb. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Monkbams,  "recommending  secrecy  where  a  dozen  of  people 
are  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  to  be  concealed,  is  only  putting  the  truth  in 
masquerade,  for  the  story  will  be  circulated  under  twenty  different  shapes.  But  never 
mind — we  will  state  the  true  one  to  the  Barons,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  I  incline  to  send  off  an  express  to-night,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"I  can  recommend  your  honour  to  a  sure  hand,"  said  Ochiltree;  "little  Davie 
Mailsetter,  and  the  butcher's  reisting  powny." 

"We  will  talk  over  the  matter  as  we  go  to  Monkbams,"  said  Sir  Arthur.  "My 
lads "  (to  the  work-people),  "  come  with  me  to  the  Four  Horse-shoes,  that  I  may  take 
down  all  your  names. — Dousterswivel,  I  won't  ask  you  to  go  down  to  Monkbams,  as  the 
laird  and  you  differ  so  widely  in  opinion ;  but  do  not  fail  to  come  to  see  me  to-morrow." 

Dousterswivel  growled  out  an  answer,  in  which  the  words,  "duty," — "mine  honoured 
patron,"—  and  "  wait  upon  Sir  Arthurs," — were  alone  distinguishable ;  and  afW  the 
Baronet  and  his  friend  had  left  the  ruins,  followed  by  the  servants  and  workmen,  who, 
in  hope  of  reward  and  whisky,  joyfully  attended  their  leader,  the  adept  remained  in  a 
brown  study  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave. 

"Who  was  it  as  could  have  thought  this?"  he  ejaculated  unconsciously.  "Mine 
heiligkeit !  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  often  spoken  of  such  things — ^but,  sapperment ! 
I  never  thought  to  see  them !  And  if  I  had  gone  but  two  or  dree  feet  deeper  down  in 
the  earth — mein  himniel !  it  had  been  all  mine  own — so  much  more  as  I  have  been 
muddling  about  to  get  from  this  fool's  man." 

Here  the  Grerman  ceased  his  soliloquy,  for,  raising  his  eyes,  he  encountered  those  of 
Edie  Ochiltree,  who  liad  not  followed  the  rest  of  the  company,  but,  resting  as  usual  on 
his  pike-staff,  had  planted  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  The  features  of  the 
old  man,  naturally  shrewd  and  expressive  almost  to  an  appearance  of  knavery,  seemed 
in  this  instance  so  keenly  knowing,  that  even  the  assurance  of  Dousterswivel,  though  a 
professed  adventurer,  sunk  beneath  their  glances.  But  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an 
eclaircissement,  and,  rallying  his  spirits,  instantly  began  to  sound  the  mendicant  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day.     "  Goot  Maister  Edies  Ochiltrees " 

"  Edie  Ochiltree,  nae  maister — ^your  puir  bedesman  and  the  king's,"  answered  the 
Blue-Gown. 

"  Awell  den,  goot  Ilklie,  what  do  you  think  of  all  dis?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking  it  was  very  kind  (for  I  darena  say  very  simple)  o'  your  honour 
to  gie  thae  twa  rich  gentles,  wha  hae  lands  and  lairdships,  and  siller  without  end,  this  grand 
pose  o'  silver  and  treasure  (three  times  tried  in  the  fire,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it), 
that  might  hae  made  yourseU  and  ony  twa  or  three  honest  bodies  beside,  as  happy  and 
content  as  the  day  was  lang." 

"  Indeed,  Edie,  mine  honest  friends,  dat  is  very  true ;  only  I  did  not  know,  dat  is,  I 
was  not  sure,  where  to  find  de  gelt  myself." 

"  What !  was  it  not  by  your  honour's  advice  and  counsel  that  Monkbams  and  the 
Knight  of  Knock winnock  came  here  then  ! " 
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"  Aha — jes ;  but  it  was  hj  another  circumstance.  I  did  not  know  dat  dcy  would 
have  found  de  treasure,  mine  friend ;  though  I  did  guess,  by  such  a  tintamarre,  and 
cough,  and  sneeze,  and  groan,  among  de  spirit  one  other  night  here,  dat  there  might  be 
treasure  and  bullion  hereabout.  Ach,  mein  himmel  I  the  spirit  will  hone  and  groan  over 
his  gelt)  as  if  he  were  a  Dutch  burgomaster  counting  his  dollars  after  a  great  dinner  at 
the  Stadthaus." 

"  And  do  you  really  believe  the  like  o*  that,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil  ? — a  skeelfu'  man  like 
you — hout  fie!** 

**  Mein  friend,"  answered  the  adept,  forced  by  circumstances  to  speak  something 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  generally  used  to  do,  "  I  believed  it  no  more  than  you  and  no 
nan  at  all,  till  I  did  hear  them  hone  and  moan  and  groan  myself  on  dc  odor  night,  and 
till  I  did  this  day  see  de  cause,  which  was  an  great  chest  all  fuU  of  de  pure  silver  from 
Mexico— and  what  would  you  ave  me  think  den?" 

"  And  what  wad  ye  gie  to  ony  ane,"  said  Edie,  "  that  wad  help  ye  to  sic  another 
kistfu'o*  silver?" 
"  Give  ? — mein  himmel !— one  great  big  quarter  of  it." 

"Now,  if  the  secret  were  mine,"  said  the  mendicant,  "I  wad  stand  out  for  a  half;  for 
yon  see,  though  I  am  but  a  puir  ragged  body,  and  couldna  carry  silver  or  gowd  to  sell 
for  fear  o'  being  taen  up,  yet  I  could  find  mony  folk  would  pass  it  awa  for  me  at  unco 
muckle  easier  profit  than  ye're  thinking  on." 

^Ach,  himmel! — ^Mein  goot  friend,  what  was  it  I  said? — I  did  mean  to  say  you 
abould  have  de  tree  quarter  for  your  half,  and  de  one  quarter  to  be  my  fair  half." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  we  will  divide  equally  what  we  find,  like  brother  and 
brother.  Now  look  at  this  board  that  I  just  fiung  into  the  dark  aisle  out  o'  tlie  way, 
'^V'hile  Monkbams  was  glowering  ower  a'  the  silver  yonder.  He's  a  sharp  cliiel  Monk- 
bams — ^I  was  glad  to  keep  the  like  o'  this  out  o'  his  sight.  Ye'll  maybe  can  reitd  the 
^liaracter  better  than  me — I  am  nae  that  book-learned,  at  least  I'm  no  that  muckle  in 
I>ractice.** 

With  this  modest  declaration  of  ignorance,  Ochiltree  brought  forth  from  behind  f^ 

pillar  the  cover  of  the  box  or  chest  of  treasure,  which,  when  forced  from  its  hinges,  had 

l)een  carelessly  fiung  aside  during  the  ardour  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  contents  wliioh 

it  concealed,  and  had  been  afterwards,  as  it  seems,  secreted  by  the  mendicant.     Tlu?re 

"^ra^  a  word  and  a  number  upon  the  plank,  and  the  beggar  made  them  more  distinct  by 

spitting  upon  his  ragged  blue  handkerchief,  and  rubbing  off  the  clay  by  which  the 

inscription  was  obscured.     It  was  in  the  ordinary  black  letter. 

"  Can  ye  mak  ought  o't?"  said  Edie  to  the  adept. 

"  S,"  said  the  philosopher,  like  a  child  getting  his  lesson  in  the  primer — 
*•  S,  T,  A,  R,  C,  H, — Starch! — dat  is  what  de  women- washers  put  into  dc  ncckerchers, 
and  de  shirt  collar." 

'*  Starch!"  echoed  Ochiltree;  "na,  na,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil,  ye  are  mair  of  a  conjuror 
than  a  clerk — it's  search,  man,  search — Sec,  there's  the  Ye  clear  and  distinct." 

"  Alia !  I  see  it  now — it  is  search — number  one,  Mein  himmel !  then  there  must  be 
a  number  two,  mein  goot  friend ;  for  search  is  what  you  call  to  seek  and  dig,  and  this  is 
but  number  one! — Mine  wort,  there  is  one  great  big  prize  in  dc  wheel  for  us,  goot 
3Iaister  Ochiltree." 

"  Aweel,  it  maybe  sae ;  but  we  canna  howk  for't  enow — we  hac  nae  shulcs,  for  tlioy 
Iiae  taen  them  a'  awa — and  it's  like  some  o'  them  will  be  sent  back  to  fling  the  earth  into 
the  hole,  and  mak  a'  things  trig  again.  But  an  ye'll  sit  down  wi'  me  a  while  in  the 
wood,  I'se  satisfy  your  honour  that  ye  hae  just  lighted  on  the  only  man  in  the  country 
that  could  hac  tauld  about  Malcolm  Misticot  and  his  hidden  treasure — But  first  we'll  rub 
out  the  letters  on  this  board,  for  fear  it  tell  tales." 
And,  by  the  assistance  of  his  knife,  the  beggar  erased  and  defaced  the  chai'actors  ^-o 
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OS  to  make  tlicm  quite  unintelligible,  and  then  daubed  the  board  with  day  so  as  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  erasure. 

Dousterswivel  stared  at  him  in  ambiguous  silence.  There  was  an  intelligence  and 
alacrity  about  all  the  old  man's  movements,  which  indicated  a  person  that  could  not  be 
easily  overreached,  and  yet  (for  even  rogues  acknowledge  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
precedence)  our  adept  felt  the  disgrace  of  playing  a  secondary  part,  and  dividing 
winnings  with  so  mean  an  associate.  His  appetite  for  gain,  however,  was  sufficiently 
sharp  to  overpower  his  offended  pride,  and  though  far  more  an  impostor  than  a  dupe,  he 
was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  personal  faith  even  in  the  gross  superstitions  by 
means  of  which  he  imposed  upon  others.  Still,  being  accustomed  to  act  as  a  leader  on 
such  occasions,  he  felt  humiliated  at  feeling  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  vulture 
marshalled  to  his  prey  by  a  carrion-crow. — "  Let  me,  however,  hear  this  story  to  an 
end,"  thought  Dousterswivel,  "  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  make  mine  account  in  it 
better  as  Maister  Edie  Ochiltrees  makes  proposes." 

The  adept,  thus  transformed  into  a  pupil  from  a  teacher  of  the  mystic  art,  followed 
Ochiltree  in  passive  acquiescence  to  the  Prior's  Oak — a  spot,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins,  where  the  German  sat  down,  and  in 
silence  waited  the  old  man's  communication. 

"  Maister  Dustandsnivel,"  said  the  narrator,  "  it's  an  unco  while  since  I  heard  this 
business  treated  anent ; — for  the  lairds  of  Knockwinnock,  neither  Sir  Arthur,  nor  his 
father,  nor  his  grandfather — and  I  mind  a  wee  bit  about  them  a' — liked  to  hear  it  spoken 
about ;  nor  they  dinna  like  it  yet — But  nae  matter ;  ye  may  be  sure  it  was  clattered 
about  in  the  kitchen,  like  onything  else  in  a  great  house,  though  it  were  forbidden  in 
the  ha' — and  sae  I  hae  heard  the  circumstance  rehearsed  by  auld  servants  in  the  family ; 
and  in  thir  present  days,  when  things  o'  that  auld-warld  sort  arena  keepit  in  mind 
round  winter  fire-sides  as  they  used  to  be,  I  question  if  there's  onybody  in  the  country 
can  tell  the  tale  but  mysell — aye  out-taken  the  laird  though,  for  there's  a  parchment 
book  about  it,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  charter-room  at  Knockwinnock  Castle." 

"  Well,  all  dat  is  vary  well — but  get  you  on  with  yoiu*  stories,  mine  goot  friend,"  said 
Dousterswivel. 

"  Aweel,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "  this  was  a  job  in  the  auld  times  o'  rugging 
and  riving  through  the  hale  country,  when  it  was  ilka  ane  for  himsell,  and  God  for  us  a' 
— when  nae  man  wanted  property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it,  or  had  it  langer  than  he 
had  power  to  keep  it.  It  was  just  he  ower  her,  and  she  ower  him,  whichever  could  win 
upmost,  a'  through  the  east  country  here,  and  nae  doubt  through  the  rest  o'  Scotland  in 
the  self  and  same  manner. 

"  Sae,  in  these  days  Sir  Richard  Wardour  came  into  the  land,  and  that  was  the  first 
o'  the  name  ever  was  in  this  country.  There's  been  mony  of  them  sin'  syne ;  and  the 
maist,  like  him  they  ca'd  Hell-in-IIarness,  and  the  rest  o'  them,  are  sleeping  down  in  yon 
ruins.  They  were  a  proud  dour  set  o'  men,  but  unco  brave,  and  aye  stood  up  for  the 
weel  o'  the  country,  God  sain  them  a' — there's  no  muckle  popery  in  that  wish.  They 
ca'd  them  the  Norman  Wardour s,  though  they  cam  frae  the  south  to  this  country.  So 
this  Sir  Richard,  that  they  ca'd  Red-hand,  drew  up  wi'  the  auld  Knockwinnock  o'  that 
day— for  then  they  were  Knockwinnocks  of  that  Ilk — and  wad  fain  marry  his  only 
daughter,  that  was  to  have  the  castle  and  the  land.  Laitli,  laith  was  the  lass— (Sybil 
Knockwinnock  they  ca'd  her  that  tauld  me  the  tale) — ^laith,  laith  was  she  to  gae  into  the 
match,  for  she  had  fa'en  a  wee  ower  tliick  wi'  a  cousin  o'  her  ain  tliat  her  father  had 
some  ill-will  to ;  and  sae  it  was,  that  after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Richard  jimp 
four  months — for  marry  him  she  maun,  it's  like— ye'll  no  hinder  her  gieing  them  a 
present  o'  a  bonny  knave  bairn.  Tlien  there  was  siccan  a  ca'-thro',  as  the  like  was  never 
seen  ;  and  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain,  was  the  best  words  o'  their  mouths.  But  it 
was  a'  sowdered  up  again  some  gait,  and  the  bairn  was  sent  awa,  and  bred  up  near  the 
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KghlandiS,  aiid  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanle  fallow,  like  monj  ane  that  comes  o*  the  wrang 
side  o'  the  blanket ;  and  Sir  Richard  wi'  the  Red-hand,  he  had  a  fair  offspring  o*  his  ain, 
and  a*  was  lound  and  quiet  till  his  head  was  laid  in  the  ground.  But  then  down  came 
Malcolm  Misticot — (Sir  Arthur  says  it  should  be  Misbegot,  but  they  aye  ca'd  him 
Misticot  that  spoke  o't  lang  sync) — down  came  this  Malcolm,  the  love-begot,  frae 
Glen-igla,  wi'  a  string  o'  lang-lcgged  Highlanders  at  his  heels,  that's  aye  ready  for 
anybody's  mischief,  and  he  threeps  the  castle  and  lands  arc  his  ain  as  his  mother's  eldest 
mn,  and  turns  a'  the  Wardours  out  to  the  hill.  There  was  a  sort  of  fighting  and  blude- 
^illing  about  it,  for  the  gentles  took  different  sides ;  but  Malcolm  had  the  uppermost  for 
a  lang  time,  and  keepit  the  Castle  of  Knockwinnock,  and  strengthened  it,  and  built  that 
muekle  tower  that  they  ca'  Misticot's  tower  to  this  day." 

"  Mine  goot  friend,  old  Mr.  Edie  Ochiltree,"  interrupted  the  German,  "  this  is  all  as 
one  like  de  long  histories  of  a  baron  of  sixteen  quarters  in  mine  countries ;  but  I  would 
as  rather  hear  of  de  silver  and  gold." 

**Wliy,  ye  see,"  continued  the  mendicant,  "this  Malcolm  was  weel  helped  by  an 
uncle,  a  brother  o'  his  father's,  that  was  Prior  o'  St.  Ruth  here ;  and  muekle  treasure 
they  gathered  between  them,  to  secure  tlie  succession  of  their  house  in  the  lands  of 
Knockwinnock.  Folk  said  that  the  monks  in  thae  days  had  the  art  of  multiplying 
metals — at  ony  rate,  they  were  very  rich.  At  last  it  came  to  this,  that  the  young 
Wardour,  that  was  Red-hand's  son,  challenged  Misticot  to  fight  with  him  in  the  lists  as 
they  ca*d  them — that's  no  lists  or  tailor's  runds  and  selvedges  o'  claith,  but  a  palin'-thing 
they  set  up  for  them  to  fight  in  like  game-cocks.  Aweel,  Misticot  was  beaten,  and  at 
his  brother's  mercy — but  he  wadna  touch  his  life,  for  the  blood  of  Knockwinnock  that 
was  in  baith  their  veins :  so  Malcolm  was  compelled  to  turn  a  monk,  and  he  died  soon 
after  in  the  priory,  of  pure  despite  and  vexation,  Naebody  ever  kenn'd  whare  his  uncle 
the  prior  earded  him,  or  what  he  did  wi'  his  gowd  and  silver,  for  he  stood  on  the  right 
o'  halie  kirk,  and  wad  gie  nae  account  to  onybody.  But  the  prophecy  gat  abroad  in  the 
country,  that  whenever  Misticot's  grave  was  fund  out,  the  estate  of  Knockwinnock 
should  be  lost  and  won." 

"  Ach  !  mine  goot  old  friend,  Maister  Edie,  and  dat  is  not  so  very  unlikely,  if  Sir 
Arthurs  will  quarrel  wit  his  goot  friends  to  please  Mr.  Oldenbuck — And  so  you  do  tink 
dat  dis  golds  and  silvers  belonged  to  goot  Mr.  Malcolm  Mishdigoat  ?" 
Troth  do  I,  Mr.  Doustcrdeevil." 

And  you  do  believe  dat  dore  is  more  of  dat  sorts  beliind  ?" 

By  my  certie  do  I  —  IIow  can  it  be  otherwise? — Search — No,  I. — that  is  as  ninokle 
a*  to  say,  search  and  ye'll  find  number  twa.  Besides,  yon  kist  is  only  silver,  and  I  aye 
heard  that  !Misticot's  j)ose  had  muekle  yellow  gowd  in't." 

"  Den,  mine  goot  friends,"  said  the  adept,  jumping  up  hastily,  "  why  do  we  not  set 
aT)oiit  our  little  job  directly?" 

'*  For  twa  gude  reasons,"  answered  the  beggar,  who  quietly  kept  his  sitting  posture ; — 
"  first,  because,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  naething  to  dig  wi',  for  they  hae  taon  awa  the 
picks  and  shules ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  will  be  a  wheen  idle  gowks  coming  to 
plower  at  the  hole  as  lang  as  it  is  daylight,  and  maybe  the  hiird  may  send  somebody  to 
fill  it  up — and  ony  way  we  wad  be  catched.  But  if  you  will  meet  mc  on  this  place  at 
twal  o'clock  wi'  a  dark  lantern.  111  hae  tools  ready,  and  we'll  gang  quietly  about  our  job 
our  twa  sells,  and  naebo<ly  the  wiser  for't." 

"  Be — be — ^but,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  Dousterswivel,  from  whose  recollection  his 
former  nocturnal  adventure  was  not  to  be  altogether  erased,  even  by  the  splendid  hopes 
which  Pxlie's  narrative  held  forth,  "  it  is  not  so  goot  or  so  safe  to  be  about  goot  Maister 
Mishdigoat's  grabe  at  dat  time  of  night — ^you  have  forgot  how  I  told  you  de  spirits  did 
hone  and  mone  dere.     I  do  assure  you,  dere  is  disturbance  dere." 
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"  If  je'ie  afraid  of  ghtusts,"  answered  the  mendicant,  coolly,  "  Til  do  the  job  myt^ 
and  bring  your  ebore  o'  the  siller  to  ony  place  ye  like  to  appoint" 

"  Xt>— no — mine  excellent  old  Mr.  Ed'p, — too  much  trouble  for  you — I  will  not  hnt 
dat — I  will  come  myself — and  it  will  be  bettermost ;  for,  mine  old  friend,  it  waa  I, 
Herman  Donsterswivel,  discovered  Moiater  Mishdigoat'a  grave  when  I  was  looking  fcri- 
place  as  to  put  away  some  little  trumpery  coins,  just  to  play  one  little  trick  on  my  iam 
friend  Sir  Arthur,  for  a  little  sport  and  pleasures.  Yes,  I  did  take  some  what  you  aK 
rubbish,  and  did  discover  Maister  Mishdigoat's  own  monumentsh — Its  like  dat  he  menl 
I  should  be  his  hcirs~so  it  would  not  be  civility  in  me  not  to  come  mineself  formiae 
inheritance." 

"  At  twal  o'clock,  then,"  aaJd  the  mendicant,  "  we  meet  under  this  tree.  Ill  watdi  fbi 
a  while,  and  see  that  naebody  meddles  wi'  the  grave — it's  only  saying  the  lairds  forbadi 
it — then  get  my  bit  supper  frac  Ringan  the  poinder  up  by,  and  leave  to  sleep  in  his  bans. 
and  rU  slip  out  at  night,  and  ne'er  be  miat." 

"  Do  so,  mine  goot  Maister  Edie,  and  T  wiU  meet  you  here  on  this  very  places  thon^i 
all  de  spirits  should  moan  and  sneeze  deir  very  brains  out," 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  witli  the  old  man,  and,  with  this  mutual  pledge  of  fideliK^ 
to  their  appointment,  they  separated  for  the  present. 
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t^fi^^-^HE  night  set  in  Btormy,  with  wind  nnil  oconsionul  tihowerf  of  rjiin. 
'^^•'^■*''**  "Eh,  sirs,"  said  the  old  mendicant,  ns  he  took  liis  jilacc  on  the  shelti'i-cd 
r-6  V  ride  of  the  hirge  oak-tree  to  wait  for  his  nssocinle — "  Eh,  siris  hut  humnn 
^L«S(^  nature's  a  wilful  and  wilyard  tiling  ! — Is  it  not  nn  unco  hicre  t>'  pain 
/^SfSS^  if  wad  bring  this  Doustei'divel  out  in  a  blast  o'  wind  like  this,  at  tnol 
°^  "*  o'clock  at  niglit,  to  thir  wild  gousty  wa's  ? — and  anma  I  a  bifrgci'  ful'' 
lUn  himsell  t«  bide  here  waiting  for  him?" 

Hiring    made    these  sage   reflections,  he  wrapped    himself  olow^  in    his  clonk,  and 

«H  his  eje  on  the  moon  as  she  waded  amid   the  stormy  and  dusky  clouds,  wliir-h 

■be  wind  from  time  to  time  drove  across  her  surface.     The  melancholy  and  uncri-ltiiii 

^euns  that  she  shot  from  between  the  passing  shadows  fell  full  npnn  the  i-ifted  arcbis 

ud  shafted  windows  of  the  old  building,  which  were  tlms  for  an  instant  made  distiiully 

ridMe  in  theirru  incus  state,  and  anon  became  again  a  dark,  uii<lisliiigiiished,  andsliaduny 

■Hus.  The  little  lake  had  its  share  of  these  transient  beams  of  light,  and  showed  its  waters 

Bfdcen,  whitened,  and  agitated  under  tlie  passing  slorin,  which,  when  the  clouds  swejit 

over  the  moon,  were  only  distinguished  by  their  siillcn  muiI  muininriiig  (ihisli  ngainst  llie 

leach.     The  wooded  glen  repealed,  to  every  suecessivi-  gust  that  hurried  tlnimfilL  its 

Barrow  trough,  the  deep  and  various  groan  with  which  the  trees  replied  to  the  whirlwind, 

tnd  the  sound  sunk  agiun,  as  the  blui^t  passed  away,  into  a  fainl  and  pa.<siiig  nuu-niur, 

re^iDbling  the  sighs  of  an  exhnnsited  criminal  after  the  fii-st  pang«  of  hi^  torture  nrc  over. 
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In  these  sounds,  superstition  might  have  found  ample  gratification  for  that  state  of  excited 
terror  wliich  she  fears  and  yet  loves.  But  such  feelings  made  no  part  of  Ochiltree's 
composition.     His  mind  wandered  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth. 

*^  I  have  kept  guard  on  the  outposts  baith  in  Grermany  and  America,'*  he  said  to  himself, 
**  in  mony  a  waur  night  than  this,  and  when  I  kend  there  was  maybe  a  dozen  o'  their 
riflemen  in  the  thicket  before  me.  But  I  was  aye  gleg  at  my  duty— naebody  ever  catched 
Edie  sleeping." 

As  he  muttered  thus  to  himself,  he  instinctively  shouldered  his  trusty  pike-staff, 
assumed  the  port  of  a  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  as  a  step  advanced  towards  the  tree,  called, 
with  a  tone  assorting  better  with  his  military  reminiscences  than  his  present  state—* 
"  Stand  !  who  goes  there?" 

"  De  devil,  goot  Edie,"  answered  Dousterswivel,  "  why  does  you  speak  so  loud  as  a 
baarenhauter,  or  what  you  call  a  factionary — I  mean  a  sentinel  ?" 

'^  Just  because  I  thought  I  was  a  sentinel  at  that  moment,"  answered  the  mendicant 
"  Here's  an  awsome  night !     Hae  ye  brought  the  lantern  and  a  pock  for  the  siller?** 

"  Ay — ay,  mine  goot  friend,"  said  the  German,  "  here  it  is — ^my  pair  of  what  you  call 
saddlebag ;  one  side  will  be  for  you,  one  side  for  me ; — I  will  put  dem  on  my  horse  to 
save  you  de  trouble,  as  you  are  old  man." 

"  Have  you  a  horse  here,  then  ?"  asked  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  O  yes,  mine  friend — tied  yonder  by  de  stile,"  responded  the  adept. 

"  Weel,  I  hae  just  ae  word  to  the  bargain — there  sail  nane  o'  my  gear  gang  on  your 
beast's  back." 

"  What  was  it  as  you  would  be  afraid  of?"  said  the  foreigner. 

"  Only  of  losing  sight  of  horse,  man  and  money,"  again  replied  the  gaberlunzie. 

"  Does  you  know  dat  you  make  one  gentlemans  out  to  be  one  great  rogue?" 

"  Mony  gentlemen,"  replied  Ochiltree,  "  can  make  that  out  for  themselves — But  what's 
the  sense  of  quarrelling  ? — If  ye  want  to  gang  on,  gang  on — if  no,  I'll  gae  back  to  the 
gude  ait-straw  in  Ringan  Aikwood's  bam  that  I  left  wi'  right  ill-will  e'now,  and  111  pit 
back  the  pick  and  shule  whar  I  got  them." 

Dousterswivel  deliberated  a  moment,  whether,  by  suffering  Edie  to  depart,  he  might 
not  secure  the  whole  of  the  expected  wealth  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  But  the  want  of 
digging  implements,  the  uncertainty  whether,  if  he  had  tliem,  he  could  clear  out  the  grave 
to  a  sufficient  depth  without  assistance,  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  which  he  felt, 
owing  to  the  experience  of  the  former  night,  to  venture  alone  on  the  terrors  of  Misticot's 
grave,  satisfied  him  the  attempt  would  be  hazardous.  Endeavouring,  therefore,  to  assume 
his  usual  cajoling  tone,  though  internally  incensed,  he  begged  '^  his  goot  friend  Maister 
Edie  Ochiltrees  would  lead  the  way,  and  assured  liim  of  his  acquiescence  in  all  soch  an 
excellent  friend  could  propose." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  then,"  said  Edie,  "  tak  gude  care  o'  your  feet  amang  the  lang  grass 
and  the  loose  stanes.  I  wish  we  may  get  the  light  keepit  in  neist,  wi'  this  fearsome  wind 
— but  there's  a  blink  o'  moonlight  at  times." 

Thus  saying,  old  Edie,  closely  accompanied  by  the  adept,  led  the  way  towards  the 
ruins,  but  presently  made  a  full  halt  in  front  of  them. 

"  Ye're  a  learned  man,  Mr.  Dousterdeevil,  and  ken  muckle  o'  the  marvellous  wo^  o* 
nature — Now,  will  ye  tell  me  ae  thing  ? — D'ye  believe  in  ghaists  and  spirits  that  walk 
the  earth  ? — d'ye  believe  in  them,  ay  or  no  ?" 

"  Now,  goot  Mr.  Edie,"  whispered  Dousterswivel,  in  an  expostulatory  tone  of  voice, 
"  is  this  a  times  or  a  places  for  such  a  questions?" 

**  Indeed  is  it,  baith  the  tane  and  the  t'other,  Mr.  Dustanshovel ;  for  I  maun  fairly  teU 
ye,  there's  reports  that  auld  Misticot  walks.  Now  this  wad  be  an  uncanny  night  to  meet 
him  in,  and  wlia  kens  if  he  wad  be  ower  weel  pleased  wi'  our  purpose  of  visiting  his 
iwse?" 
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^^  AUeguter  Oeisfer^ — ^muttered  the  adept,  the  rest  of  the  conjuration  being  lost  in  a 
tremulous  warble  of  his  voice, — "  I  do  desires  you  not  to  speak  so,  Mr.  Edie ;  for,  from 
all  I  heard  dat  one  other  night,  I  do  much  believes" 

**  Now  I,**  said  Ochiltree,  entering  the  chancel,  and  flinging  abroad  his  arm  with  an  air 
of  d^ance,  *'  I  wadna  gie  the  crack  o'  mj  thumb  for  him  were  he  to  appear  at  this 
moment :  he's  but  a  disembodied  spirit,  as  we  are  embodied  anes." 

"  For  the  lofe  of  heavens,"  said  Dousterswivel,  "  say  nothing  at  all  neither  about 
6C»ncbodie8  or  nobodies !" 

"  Aweel,"  said  the  beggar  (expanding  the  shade  of  the  lantern),  "  here's  tlie  stane, 
and,  spirit  or  no  spirit,  I'se  be  a  wee  bit  deeper  in  the  grave ;"  and  he  jumped  into  the 
jJaoe  from  which  the  precious  chest  had  that  morning  been  removed.  After  striking 
a  few  strokes,  he  tired,  or  affected  to  tire,  and  said  to  his  companion,  '^  I'm  auld  and  failed 
now,  and  canna  keep  at  it — time  about's  fair  play,  neighbour ;  ye  maun  get  in  and  tak 
the  shule  a  bit,  and  shule  out  the  loose  earth,  and  then  I'll  tak  turn  about  wi'  you." 

Dousterswivel  accordingly  took  the  place  which  the  beggar  had  evacuated,  and  toiled 
with  an  the  zeal  that  awakened  avarice,  mingled  with  the  anxious  wish  to  finish  the 
Qodertaking  and  leave  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  could  inspire  in  a  mind  at  once 
greedy,  suspicious,  and  timorous. 

Edie,  standing  much  at  his  ease  by  the  side  of  the  hole,  contented  himself  with  exhorting 
his  associate  to  labour  hard.  ^'  My  certie !  few  ever  wrought  for  siccan  a  day's  wage ;  an 
it  be  but — say  the  tenth  part  o'  the  size  o'  the  kist  No.  I.,  it  will  double  its  value,  being 
filled  wi'  gowd  instead  of  silver.  Od,  ye  work  as  if  ye  had  been  bred  to  pick  and  shule 
— ^ye  could  win  your  round  half-crown  ilka  day.  Tak  care  o'  your  taes  wi'  that  stane  ! " 
giving  a  kick  to  a  lai^e  one  which  the  adept  had  heaved  out  with  difficulty,  and  which 
Edie  pushed  back  again,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  associate's  shins. 

Thus  exhorted  by  the  mendicant,  Dousterswivel  struggled  and  laboured  among  the 
stones  and  stiff  clay,  toiling  like  a  horse,  and  internally  blaspheming  in  German.  When 
Bodi  an  unhallowed  syllable  escaped  his  lips,  Edie  changed  his  battery  upon  him. 

*'  O  dinna  swear !  dinna  swear !  Wha  kens  wha's  listening  ! — ^£h  !  gude  guide  us, 
what's  yon  ! — Hout,  it's  just  a  branch  of  ivy  flightering  awa  frae  the  wa' ;  when  the 
moon  was  in,  it  lookit  unco  like  a  dead  man's  arm  wi'  a  taper  in't — I  thought  it  was  Misticot 
himsell.  But  never  mind,  work  you  away — fling  the  earth  wool  up  by  out  o'  the  gate — 
Od,  if  ye're  no  as  clean  a  worker  at  a  grave  as  Will  Winnet  himsell !  What  gars  ye  stop 
now  ? — ye're  just  at  the  very  bit  for  a  chance." 

"  Stop !"  said  the  German,  in  a  tone  of  anger  and  disappointment,  "  why,  I  am  down 
at  de  rocks  dat  de  cursed  ruins  (God  forgife  me  !)  is  founded  upon." 

"  Weel,"  said  the  beggar,  "  that's  the  likeliest  bit  of  ony.  It  will  be  but  a  muckle 
through-stane  laid  doun  to  kiver  the  gowd — tak  the  pick  till't,  and  pit  mair  strength, 
man — ae  gude  downright  devvel  will  split  it,  I'se  warrant  ye — Ay,  that  will  do ! — Od, 
be  comes  on  wi'  Wallace's  straiks ! " 

In  fact,  the  adept,  moved  by  Edie's  exhortations,  fetched  two  or  three  desperate  blows, 
aod  succeeded  in  breaking,  not  indeed  that  against  which  he  struck,  which,  as  he  had 
already  conjectured,  was  the  solid  rock,  but  the  implement  whicli  he  wielded,  jarring  at 
the  same  time  his  arms  up  to  the  shoulder-blades. 

"  Hurra,  boys! — there  goes  Ringan's  pick-axe!"  cried  Edie:  "it's  a  shame  o'  the 
Fairport  folk  to  sell  siccan  frail  gear.    Try  the  shule — at  it  again,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil." 

The  adept,  without  reply,  scrambled  out  of  the  pit,  which  was  now  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  addressed  his  associate  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  anger.  "  Does  you  know, 
Mr.  Edies  Ochiltrees,  who  it  is  you  put  off  your  gibes  and  your  jests  upon  ?" 

*•  Brawly,  Mr.  Dusterdeevil — ^brawly  do  I  ken  ye,  and  has  done  mony  a  day ;  but  there's 
oae  jesting  in  the  case,  for  I  am  wearying  to  see  a'  our  treasures ;  we  should  hae  had  baitli 
ends  o'  the  pockmanky  filled  by  this  time — I  hope  it's  bowk  eneugh  to  baud  a'  the  gear  ?" 

M  2 
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*'  Look  you,  you  base  old  person,"  said  the  incensed  philosopher,  "  if  you  do  put  another 
jest  upon  me,  I  will  cleave  your  skull-piece  with  this  shovels  I " 

"  And  whare  wad  my  hands  and  my  pike-staff  be  a'  the  time  ?"  replied  Edie,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  no  apprehension.  '*  Hout,  tout,  Maister  Dusterdeevil,  I  haena  lived  sae 
lang  in  the  warld  neither,  to  be  shuled  out  o*t  that  gate.  What  ails  ye  to  be  cankered, 
man,  wi'  your  friends  ?  I'll  wager  1*11  find  out  the  treasure  in  a  minute ;"  and  be  jumped 
into  the  pit,  and  took  up  the  spade. 

"  I  do  swear  to  you,"  said  the  adept,  whose  suspicions  were  now  fully  awake,  **  that  if 
you  have  played  me  one  big  trick,  I  will  give  you  one  big  beating,  Mr.  Edies." 

"  Hear  till  him  now  ! "  said  Ochiltreo — "  he  kens  how  to  gar  folk  find  out  the  gear — 
Od,  I'm  thinking  he's  been  drilled  that  way  himsell  some  day." 

At  this  insinuation,  which  alluded  obviously  to  the  former  scene  betwixt  himself  and 
Sir  Arthur,  the  philosopher  lost  the  slender  remnant  of  patience  he  had  left,  and  being  of 
violent  passions,  heaved  up  the  truncheon  of  the  broken  mattock  to  discharge  it  upon  the 
old  man's  head.  The  blow  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fatal,  had  not  he  at  whom 
it  was  aimed  exclaimed  in  a  stern  and  firm  voice,  "  Shame  to  ye,  man ! — do  ye  think 
Heaven  or  earth  will  sufier  ye  to  murder  an  auld  man  that  might  be  your  father  ? — 
Look  behind  ye,  man  ! " 

Dousterswivel  turned  instinctively,  and  beheld,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  tall  dark 
figure  standing  close  behind  him.     The  apparition  gave  him  no  time  to  proceed  bj 
exorcism  or  otherwise,  but  having  instantly  recourse  to  the  voie  defait^  took  measure  of 
the  adept's  shoulders  three  or  four  times  with  blows  so  substantial,  that  he  fell  under  the 
weight  of  them,  and  remained  senseless  for  some  minutes  between  fear  and  stupefaction. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  alone  in  the  ruined  chancel,  lying  upon  the  soft  and 
damp  earth  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  Misticot's  grave.     He  raised  himself  with  a 
confused  sensation  of  anger,  pain,  and  terror,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  sat  upright  for 
some  minutes  that  he  could  arrange  his  ideas  sufficiently  to  recollect  how  he  came  there^ 
or  with  what  purpose.     As  his  recollection  returned,  he  could  have  little  doubt  that  the 
bait  held  out  to  him  by  Ochiltree  to  bring  him  to  that  solitary  spot,  the  sarcasms  by 
which  he  had  provoked  him  into  a  quarrel,  and  the  ready  assistance  which  he  had  at 
hand  for  terminating  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  ended,  were  all  parts  of  a  concerted 
plan  to  bring  disgrace  and  damage  on  Herman  Dousterswivel.    He  could  hardly  suppose 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  beating  which  he  had  undergone^ 
purely  to  the  malice  of  Edie  Ochiltree  singly,  but  concluded  that  the  mendicant  had  acted 
a  part  assigned  to  him  by  some  person  of  greater  importance.     His  suspicions  hesitated 
between  Oldbuck  and  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,    The  former  had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
a  marked  dislike  of  him — but  the  latter  he  had  deeply  injured ;  and  although  he  judged 
that  Sir  Arthur  did  not  know  the  extent  of  liis  wrongs  towards  him,  yet  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  he  had  gathered  enough  of  the  truth  to  make  him  desirous  of  revenge.  Ochiltree 
had  alluded  to  at  least  one  circumstance  which  the  adept  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  private  between  Sir  Arthur  and  liimself,  and  therefore  must  have  been  learned  fiom 
the  former.     The  language  of  Oldbuck  also  intimated  a  conviction  of  his  knavery,  which 
Sir  Arthur  heard  without  making  any  animated  defence.     Lastly,  the  way  in  which 
Dousterswivel  supposed  the  Baronet  to  have  exercised  his  revenge,  was  not  inccmsistent 
with  the  practice  of  other  countries  with  which  the  adept  was  better  acquainted  than 
with  those  of  North  Britain.     With  hi  on,  as  with  many  bad  men,  to  suspect  an  injury, 
and  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  revenge,  was  one  and  the  same  movement.     And  before 
Dousterswivel  had  fairly  recovered  his  legs,  he  had  mentally  sworn  the  ruin  of  his 
benefactor,  which,  unfortunately,  he  possessed  too  much  the  power  of  accelerating. 

But  although  a  purpose  of  revenge  fioated  through  his  brain,  it  was  no  time  to  indulge 
such  speculations.  The  hour,  the  place,  his  own  situation,  and  perhaps  the  presence  or 
near  neighbourhood  of  his  assailants,  made  self-preservation  the  adept's  first  object.   The 
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lantern  had  been  thrown  down  and  extinguished  in  the  scuffle.  The  wind,  which  formerly 
howled  so  loudly  through  the  aisles  of  the  ruin,  had  now  greatly  fallen,  lulled  by  the  rain, 
which  was  descending  Tery  fast  The  moon,  from  the  same  cause,  was  totally  obscured, 
and  though  Dousterswivel  had  some  experience  of  the  ruins,  and  knew  that  he  must 
endeavour  to  regain  the  eastern  door  of  the  chancel,  yet  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  was 
sodi,  that  he  hesitated  for  some  time  ere  he  could  ascertain  in  what  direction  he  was  to 
seek  it.  In  this  perplexity,  the  suggestions  of  superstition,  taking  the  advantage  of 
darkness  and  his  evil  conscience,  began  again  to  present  themselves  to  his  disturbed 
imagination.  "  But  bah ! "  quoth  he  valiantly  to  himself,  '^  it  is  all  nonsense — all  one 
part  of  de  damn  big  trick  and  imposture.  Devil !  that  one  thick-skulled  Scotch  Baronet, 
ts  I  have  led  by  the  nose  for  ^ye  year,  should  cheat  Herman  Dousterswivel ! " 

As  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  an  incident  occurred  which  tended  greatly  to  shake  tlie 

grounds  on  which  he  had  adopted  it.   Amid  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  dying  wind,  and 

the  plash  of  the  rain-drops  on  leaves  and  stones,  arose,  and  apparently  at  no  great  distance 

fix»n  the  listener,  a  strain  of  vocal  music  so  sad  and  solemn,  as  if  the  departed  spirits  of 

the  choirhmen  who  had  once  inhabited  these  deserted  ruins,  were  mourning  the  solitude 

and  desolation  to  which  their  hallowed  precincts  had  been  abandoned.     Dousterswivel, 

who  had  now  got  upon  his  feet,  and  was  groping  around  the  wall  of  the  chancel,  stood 

rooted  to  the  ground  on  the  occurrence  of  this  new  phenomenon.     Each  faculty  of  his 

soul  seemed  for  the  moment  concentred  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  rushed  back  with 

the  unanimous  information,  that  the  deep,  wild,  and  prolonged  chant  which  he  now  heard, 

was  the  appropriate  music  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  dirges  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Why  performed  in  such  a  solitude,  and  by  what  class  of  choristers,  were  questions  which 

the  terrified  imagination  of  the  adept,  stirred  with  all  the  Grerman  superstitions  of  nixies. 

Oik-kings,  wer-wolves,  hobgoblins,  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,  durst 

not  even  attempt  to  solve. 

Another  of  his  senses  was  soon  engaged  in  the  investigation.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  transepts  of  the  church,  at  the  bottom  of  a  few  descending  steps,  was  a  small  iron -grated 
d(x»*,  opening,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  to  a  sort  of  low  vault  or  sacristy.  As  he  cast  his 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he  observed  a  strong  reflection  of  red  light  glimmering 
through  these  bars,  and  against  the  steps  which  descended  to  them.  Dousterswivel  stood 
a  moment  uncertain  what  to  do ;  then,  suddenly  forming  a  desperate  resolution,  he  moved 
down  the  aisle  to  the  place  from  which  the  light  proceeded. 

Fortified  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  as  many  exorcisms  as  his  memory  could  recover, 
he  advanced  to  the  grate,  from  which,  unseen,  he  could  see  what  passed  in  the  interior 
of  the  vault.  As  he  approached  with  timid  and  uncertain  steps,  the  chant,  after  one  or 
tiro  wild  and  prolonged  cadences,  died  away  into  profound  silence.  The  grate,  when  he 
reached  it,  presented  a  singular  spectacle  in  the  interior  of  the  sacristy.  An  open  grave, 
with  four  tall  flambeaus,  each  about  six  feet  high,  placed  at  the  four  corners — a  bier, 
having  a  corpse  in  its  shroud,  the  arms  folded  upon  the  breast,  rested  upon  tressels  at 
oae  side  of  the  grave,  as  if  ready  to  be  interred — a  priest,  dressed  in  his  cope  and  stole, 
held  open  the  service  book — another  churchman  in  his  vestments  bore  a  holy-water 
sprinkler,  and  two  boys  in  white  surplices  held  censers  with  incense— a  man,  of  a  figure 
once  tall  and  commanding,  but  now  bent  with  age  or  infirmity,  stood  alone  and  nearest 
to  the  coffin,  attired  in  deep  mourning  —  such  were  the  most  prominent  figures  of  the 
group.  At  a  little  distance  were  two  or  three  persons  of  both  sexes,  attired  in  long 
mourning  hoods  and  cloaks ;  and  five  or  six  others  in  the  same  lugubrious  dress,  still 
farther  removed  from  the  body,  around  the  walls  of  the  vault,  stood  ranged  in  motionless 
order,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  huge  torch  of  black  wax.  The  smoky  light  from  so 
many  flambeaus,  by  the  red  and  indistinct  atmosphere  which  it  spread  around,  gave  a 
hazy,  dubious,  and  as  it  were  phantom-like  appearance,  to  the  outlines  of  this  singular 
apparition.     The  voice  of  the  priest — ^loud,  clear,  and  sonorous— now  recited,  from  the 
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breviary  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  those  solemn  words  which  the  ritual  of  the  Catiiolic 
church  has  consecrated  to  the  rendering  of  dust  to  dust.  Meanwhile,  Dousterswivel,  the 
place,  the  hour,  and  the  surprise  considered,  still  remained  uncertain  whether  what  he 
saw  was  substantial,  or  an  unearthly  representation  of  the  rites  to  which  in  former  times 
these  walls  were  familiar,  but  which  are  now  rarely  practised  in  Protestant  oountries, 
and  almost  never  in  Scotland.  He  was  uncertain  whether  to  abide  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  or  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  chancel,  when  a  change  in  his  poeitioii  made 
him  visible  through  the  grate  to  one  of  the  attendant  mourners.  The  person  who  first 
espied  him  indicated  his  discovery  to  the  individual  who  stood  apart  and  nearest  to  the 
coffin,  by  a  sign,  and  upon  his  making  a  sign  in  reply,  two  of  the  group  detached  themselves, 
and,  gliding  along  with  noiseless  steps,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  the  service,  unlocked  and 
opened  the  grate  which  separated  them  from  the  adept.  Each  took  him  by  an  arm,  and 
exerting  a  degree  of  force,  which  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  resisting  had  his  fear 
permitted  him  to  attempt  opposition,  they  placed  him  on  the  ground  in  the  chancel,  and 
sat  down,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  as  if  to  detain  him.  Satisfied  he  was  in  the  power  of 
mortals  like  himself,  the  adept  would  have  put  some  questions  to  them ;  but  while  one 
pointed  to  the  vault,  from  which  the  sound  of  the  priest's  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  the 
other  placed  his  finger  upon  his  lips  in  token  of  silence,  a  hint  whidi  the  German  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  obey.  And  thus  they  detained  him  until  a  loud  Alleluia,  pealing 
through  the  deserted  arches  of  St.  Ruth,  closed  the  singular  ceremony  wliich  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  witness. 

When  the  hymn  liad  died  away  with  all  its  echoes,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  sable 
personages  under  whose  guard  the  adept  had  remained,  said,  in  a  familiar  tone  and 
dialect,  "  Dear  sirs,  Mr.  Dousterswivel,  is  this  you  ?  could  not  ye  have  let  us  ken  an  ye 
had  wussed  till  liae  been  present  at  the  ceremony  ? — My  lord  couldna  tak  it  wed  your 
coming  blinking  and  jinking  in,  in  that  fashion." 

"  In  de  name  of  all  dat  is  gootness,  tell  me  what  you  are?"  interrupted  the  Grerman 
in  his  turn. 

"  What  I  am  ?  why,  wha  should  I  be  but  Ringan  Aikwood,  the  Knockwinnock 
poinder  ? — and  what  are  ye  doing  here  at  this  time  o'  night,  unless  ye  were  come  to 
attend  the  leddy's  burial?** 

"  I  do  declare  to  you,  mine  goot  Poinder  Aikwood,"  said  the  German,  raising  himself 
up,  "  that  I  have  been  this  vary  nights  murdered,  robbed,  and  put  in  fears  of  my  life.** 

"  Robbed !  wha  wad  do  sic  a  deed  here  ? — Murdered !  od,  ye  speak  pretty  blithe  for 
ft  murdered  man — Put  in  fear !  what  put  you  in  fear,  Mr.  Dousterswivel?** 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Maister  Poinder  Aikwood  Ringan,  just  dat  old  miscreant  dog  villain 
blue-gown,  as  you  call  Edie  Ochiltrees.** 

"  I'll  ne'er  believe  that,"  answered  Ringan  ; — "  Edie  was  ken'd  to  me,  and  my  father 
before  me,  for  a  true,  loyal,  and  soothfast  man ;  and,  mair  by  token,  he's  sleeping  up 
yonder  in  our  barn,  and  has  been  since  ten  at  e'en — Sac  touch  ye  wha  liket,  Mr.  Dousterswivel, 
and  wliether  onybody  touched  ye  or  no,  I'm  sure  Edie's  sackless.'* 

"  Maister  Ringan  Aikwood  Poinders,  I  do  not  know  what  you  cull  sackless, — but  let 
alone  all  de  oils  and  de  soot  dat  you  say  he  has,  and  I  will  tell  you  I  was  dis  night  robbed 
of  fifty  pounds  by  your  oil  and  sooty  friend,  Edies  Ochiltree ;  and  he  is  no  more  in  your 
bam  even  now  dan  I  ever  shall  be  in  de  kingdom  of  heafen." 

"  Weel,  sir,  if  ye  will  gae  up  wi'  me,  as  tlie  burial  company  has  dispersed,  we'se  mak 
ye  down  a  bed  at  the  lodge,  and  we'se  see  if  Edie's  at  the  barn.  There  were  twa 
wild-looking  chaps  left  the  aulk  kirk  when  we  were  coming  up  wi'  the  corpse,  that's 
certain ;  and  the  priest,  wha  likes  ill  that  ony  heretics  should  look  on  at  our  church 
ceremonies,  sent  twa  o'  the  riding  saulies  after  them;  sae  well  hear  a'  about  it  frae 
them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  kindly  apparition,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  mute  personage,  who 
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wu  lus  SOD,  diseneambered  hinuelf  of  Iiis  cloak,  nnd  prepared  Xo  escort  Dousterawivel  to 
the  place  of  that  rest  which  the  adept  bo  much  needed. 

"  I  win  Bpplf  to  the  magistrates  to-momxv,"  said  the  adept  j  "  oder,  I  will  have  de  law 
put  in  fco'ce  agwnst  all  the  peoples." 

While  lie  Urns  mattered  vengeance  against  the  cause  of  his  injury,  he  tottered  from 
ummg  the  mins,  supporting  himself  on  Bingan  and  lus  son,  whose  assistance  his  state  of 
weakaeaa  rendered  very  necessary. 

Whei  they  were  clear  of  the  priory,  and  had  gained  the  little  meadow  in  which  it 
■tands,  DousterewiTel  could  perceive  the  torches  which  had  caused  liim  so  much  alarm 
iwoing  in  irr^ular  procession  from  the  ruins,  and  glancing  their  light,  like  that  of  the 
igmaJiatuuM,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  AAer  moving  along  the  path  for  some  short  space 
irilh  a  fluctuating  and  irreguhir  motion,  the  lights  were  at  once  extinguished. 

"  We  ftjepnt  out  the  torches  at  the  Halie-crossWcU  on  sic  occasion §,"  said  the  forester 
to  his  guest.  And  accordingly  no  farther  visible  sign  of  the  procession  offered  itself  to 
Uonsterswirel,  although  liis  ear  c«uld  catch  the  distant  and  decreasing  echo  of  horses' 
boofs  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  mourners  had  bent  their  course. 


CtapUr  thi  ZHm%=BiXih* 


^fJ^^Sy^^JT^  must  now  introduce  our  reader  to  the  interior  of  the  fisher's  cottage 
L^W^S' W^meutioned  in  chapter  eleventh  of  this  edifying  hiatory.  I  widi  I  could 
^^HvKmC!  ^"'^  *'*^^  ''^  insidu  was  well  arranged,  decently  furnished,  or  tolerably 
T»)  jQf  MKi  clean.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  there  was  confusion,— 
y'^^ur'^fiT' tliere  was  dilapidation, — there  was  dirt  good  store.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
^'^^^^^™' there  was  about  the  inmates,  Luckie  Mucklebackit  and  her  family,  an 
appearance  of  case,  plenty,  and  comfort,  that  seemed  to  warrant  their  old  sluttish  proverb, 
"  The  clarlicr  the  cosier."  A  huge  fire,  though  tlie  season  was  summer,  occupied  the 
hearth,  and  served  at  once  for  afibrding  light,  heat,  and  the  means  of  preparing  food. 
llie  fishing  had  been  successful,  and  the  family,  with  customary  improvidence,  had,  aiuce 
unlading  the  cai^o,  continued  an  unremitting  operation  of  broiling  and  frjring  that  part 
of  the  produce  reserved  for  home  consumption,  and  the  bones  and  fragments  lay  on  the 
wooden  trenchers,  mingled  with  morsels  of  broken  bannocks  and  shattered  mugs  of  lulf- 
drunk  beer.  The  stout  and  athletic  form  of  Maggie  herself,  hustling  here  and  there 
among  a  pack  of  half-grown  girls  and  younger  children,  of  whom  she  chucked  one  now 
here  and  another  now  there,  with  an  exclamation  ^of  "  Get  out  o'  the  gate,  ye  little 
sorrow  ! "  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the  passive  and  half  stupified  look  and  manner  ef 
her  husband's  mother,  a  woman  advanced  to  the  last  stage  of  human  life,  who  was  seated 
in  her  wonted  choir  close  by  the  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  she  coveted,  yet  hardly 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of— now  muttering  to  herself,  now  smiling  vacantly  to  the  children 
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as  the  J  pulled  the  strings  of  her  toy  or  close  cap,  or  twitched  her  blue  checked  apron. 
With  her  (Ustaff  in  her  bosom,  and  her  spindle  in  her  liand,  she  plied  lazily  and 
mechanically  the  (dd-foshioned  Scottish  thrift,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  Scottish 
manner.  The  joonger  children,  crawling  among  the  feet  of  the  elder,  watched  the  progress 
of  gnuuue's  spindle  as  it  twisted,  and  now  and  then  ventured  to  interrupt  its  progress 
as  it  dnneed  upon  the  floor  in  those  vagaries  which  the  more  regulated  spinning-wheel 
has  DOW  80  muTcrBallj  superseded,  that  even  the  fated  IVincess  in  the  fairy  tale  might 
roam  tiuoagh  all  Scotland  without  the  risk  of  piercing  her  hand  with  a  spindle,  and 
djing  of  the  woand.  Late  as  the  hour  was  (and  it  was  long  past  midnight),  the  whole 
fimiilj  were  atill  on  foot,  and  far  from  proposing  to  go  to  ImhI  ;  the  dame  was  still  busy 
broaliBg  car-cakes  on  the  girdle,  and  the  elder  girl,  the  half-naked  mermaid  elsewhere 
oommenHirated,  was  preparing  a  pile  of  Findhoni  haddocks  (that  is,  haddocks  smoked 
with  green  wood),  to  be  eaten  along  with  these  relishing  provisions. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  accompanied  with  tlie 
qoeatian,  "Are  ye  up  yet,  sirs  ?"  announced  a  visitor.  The  answer,  "  Ay,  ay,— come 
yuor  ways  ben,  hinny,"  occasioned  the  lifting  of  the  latch,  and  Jenny  Rintherout,  the 
f«male  domestic  of  our  Antiquary,  made  her  appearance. 

"  Ay,  ay," exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the  family — "  Hegh,  sirs !  can  this  be  you,  Jenny  ? — 
t  sight  o*  yoo's  gude  for  scur  een,  lass." 

**  O  woman,  weVe  been  sae  ta'en  up  wi'  Captain  Hector's  wound  up  by,  that  I  havena 
hiid  my  fit  out  ower  the  door  this  fortnight ;  but  he's  better  now,  and  auld  Caxon  sleei)s 
in  his  room  in  case  he  wanted  onything.  Sae,  as  soon  as  our  auld  folk  gaed  to  bed,  I  e'en 
;inooded  my  head  up  a  bit,  and  left  the  house-door  on  the  latch,  in  cas<.>  onybody  should 
be  wanting  in  or  out  while  I  was  awa,  and  just  cam  down  the  gate  to  see  an  there  was 
ony  cracks  amang  ye." 

**  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  I  see  ye  hoc  gotten  a'  your  braws  on ; 
Vc're  looking  about  for  Steenie  now — ^but  he's  no  at  hamc  the  night  ;  and  ye'll  no  do  for 
Steenie,  lass — a  feckless  thing  like  you's  no  fit  to  mainteen  a  man." 

"  Steenie  will  no  do  for  me,"  retorted  Jenny,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  that  might  have 
Utfrtiie  a  higher-bom  damsel ;    "  I  maun  hae  a  man  that  can  mainteen  his  wife." 

"  Ou  ay,  hinny — time's  your  landward  and  burrows-town  notions.  My  ccrtie  I — fisher- 
wivrs  ken  better — they  keep  the  man,  and  keep  tlie  house,  and  keep  the  siller  too,  lass." 
**  A  wlieen  i>oor  drudges  ye  are,"  answered  the  nympli  of  the  land  to  the  nynij)li  of  the 
i^i.  '•  As  sime  as  the  keel  o'  the  coble  touches  tlic  sand,  deil  a  bit  mair  will  the  lazy 
fisher  loons  work,  but  the  wives  maun  kilt  their  coats,  and  wade  into  the  surf  to  tak  the 
fi-h  O'shore.  And  then  the  man  casts  aff  the  wat  and  puts  on  the  dry,  and  sits  down  wi' 
lu.'*  i»ii>«:*  and  his  gill-stoup  aliint  the  ingle,  like  ony  auld  houdie,  and  ne'er  a  turn  will  ho 
do  till  the  coble's  afloat  again  I  And  the  wife,  she  maun  get  the  scull  on  her  back,  and  awawi' 
th**  fi.-»h  to  the  next  burrows-town,  and  scauld  and  ban  wi'  ilka  wife  that  will  scauld  and 
ban  wi'  her  till  it's  sauld — and  that's  the  gait  fisher-wives  live,  puir  slaving  bodies." 

"  Shivt»3  ? — gae  wa',  lass  ! — ca'  the  head  o'  the  house  slaves  ?  little  ye  ken  about  it,  lass. 
Show  me  a  wonl  my  Saunders  daur  speak,  or  a  turn  he  daur  do  about  the  houses  without 
it  be  just  to  tak  his  meat,  and  his  drink,  and  his  diversion,  like  ony  o'  the  weans.  lie  has 
mair  s*?n.se  than  to  ca'  onything  about  the  bigging  his  ain,  frae  the  rooftree  down  to  a 
cMekit  trt-ncher  on  the  bink.  He  kens  weel  eneugh  wha  feeds  him,  and  clijeds  him,  and 
k«eps  a'  ti;rht,  thack  and  rape,  when  his  coble  is  jowing  awa  in  the  Firth,  puir  fallow. 
Njl  na^  lass  ! — them  that  sell  the  goods  guide;  the  jmrse — them  that  gnidi'  the  |)urse  rule 
th».'  house.  Show  me  ane  o'  your  bits  o'  farmer-bodies  that  wad  let  their  wife  drive  the 
stock  to  tlic  market,  and  ca'  in  the  debts.     Na,  na."* 

•  In  the  fl^hioff  villaffes  on  the  Frith»  of  Forth  and  Tay,  ait  well  aa  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  the  frovcmmcnt  is  ^-nccocrncy^ 
ai  dffsrnbed  in  the  text.  In  the  course  of  the  late  war,  and  during  the  alarm  of  invasion,  a  fleet  of  trans iiorts  entered  the 
Pr.th  ni  Forth,  under  the  convoy  of  some  ship*  of  war  which  would  reply  to  no  sipials.  A  general  alarm  wa«  excited,  in  con- 
v<iu^nic  of  vliirh,  all  tlie  fiiEherm  who  were  enrolled  as  sca-fencibles,  got  on  board  the  gun-lioatK,  which  they  were  to  man  as 
KtMioo  sltouM  require,  and  bailed  to  oppose  Uie  supposed  enemy.    The  foreigners  proved  to  l>c  Russians,  with  whom  wc 
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"  Aweel,  aweel,  Mag:^e,  ilka  land  has  its  ain  lauch — ^But  where's  Steenie  the  night, 
when  a's  come  and  ganc  ?  And  whore's  the  gudeman  ?" 

^'  I  hae  puttin'  the  gudeman  to  his  bed,  for  he  was  e'en  sair  forfain ;  and  Steenie's  awa 
out  about  some  barns-breaking  wi*  the  auld  gaberlunzie,  Edie  Ochiltree  :  they^  be  in 
sune,  and  ye  can  sit  doun," 

"  Troth,  gudewife"  (taking  a  seat),  "  I  haena  that  muckle  time  to  stop— but  I  maun 
tell  ye  about  the  news.  Ye'U  hae  heard  o'  the  muckle  kist  o'  gowd  that  Sir  Arthur  has 
fund  down  by  at  St.  Ruth  ? — Hell  be  grander  than  ever  now — hell  no  can  baud  down 
his  head  to  sneeze,  for  fear  o'  seeing  his  shoon." 

"  Ou  ay— a'  the  country's  heard  o*  that ;  but  auld  Edie  says  that  they  ca'  it  ten  timea 
mair  than  ever  was  o't,  and  he  saw  them  howk  it  up.  Od,  it  would  be  lang  or  a  puir 
body  that  needed  it  got  sic  a  windfa'." 

"  Na,  that's  sure  enough. — And  ye'll  liae  heard  o'  the  Countess  o'  Glenallan  being  dead 
and  lying  in  state,  and  how  slie's  to  be  buried  at  St.  Ruth's  as  this  night  fa's,  wi'  torch- 
light ;  and  a'  the  papist  servants,  and  Ringan  Aikwood,  that's  a  papist  too,  are  to  be 
there,  and  it  will  be  the  grandest  show  over  was  seen." 

"  Troth,  hinny,"  answered  the  Nereid,  "  if  they  let  naebody  but  papists  come  there,  itll 
no  be  muckle  o'  a  show  in  this  country ;  for  the  auld  harlot,  as  honest  Mr.  Blattergowl 
ca's  her,  has  few  that  drink  o'  her  cup  o'  enchantments  in  this  comer  o'  our  chosen  lands. 
— But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carlin  (a  rudas  wife  she  was)  in  the  night 
time  ? — I  dare  say  our  gudemither  will  ken." 

Here  she  exalted  her  voice,  and  exclaimed  twice  or  thrice,  "  Gudemither !  gudemither  I" 
but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and  deafness,  the  aged  sibyl  she  addressed  continued  plying 
her  spindle  without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

"  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  Jenny — Od,  I  wad  rather  hail  the  coble  half  a  mile  aff, 
and  the  nor- wast  wind  whistling  again  in  my  teeth." 

"  Grannie,"  said  the  little  mermaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the  old  woman  was  better 
accustomed,  "  minnie  wants  to  ken  what  for  the  Glenallan  folk  aye  bury  by  candle- 
light in  the  ruins  of  St.  Rutli?" 

Tlic  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle,  turned  round  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  lifted  her  withered,  trembling,  and  clay -coloured  hand,  raised  up  her  ashen-hue'd 
and  wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  light-blue  eyes  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if  catching  at  any  touch  of  association  with 
the  living  world,  answered,  "  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead  by  torch- 
light, said  the  lassie? — Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now?" 

"  Wo  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,"  said  Maggie,  "  for  onything  ye  wad  ken  about 
it ; — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to  th(^  stretc^h  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension,  she 
added,  "  It's  the  auld  Countess,  gudemither." 

"And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last?"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
be  agitated  with  much  more  feeling  than  belonged  to  her  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general 
indifference  and  apathy  of  her  manner — "  is  she  then  called  to  her  last  account  after  her 
lang  race  o'  pride  and  power  ? — O  God  forgio  her  ! " 

"  But  minnie  was  asking  ye,"  resumed  tlie  lesser  querist,  "  what  for  the  Glenallan 
family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch -light  ?" 

were  then  at  peace.  The  county  gentlemen  of  Mid-Lothian,  pleased  with  the  seal  displayed  hy  the  sea-fencibles  at  a  critical 
moment,  passed  a  vote  for  presenting  the  community  of  fishers  with  a  silver  punch-bowl,  to  be  used  on  occasion!  of  ftttxvity. 
But  the  flsher-women,  on  hearing  what  was  intended,  put  in  their  claim  to  have  some  sc]>aratc  share  in  the  intended  honorary 
reward.  Tlie  men,  they  said,  were  tlicir  husbands ;  it  was  they  who  would  have  been  sulferers  if  their  husbands  had  been 
killed,  and  it  was  by  their  permission  and  injunctions  that  they  embarked  on  board  the  gun-boats  for  the  public  service. 
They  therefore  claimed  to  share  the  reward  in  some  manner  which  should  distinguish  the  female  patriotism  which  they  had 
shown  on  the  occasion.  The  gentlemen  of  tlie  county  willingly  admitted  the  claim;  and.  without  diminishing  the  value  of 
their  compliment  to  the  men,  they  made  the  females  a  present  of  a  valuable  brooch,  to  fasten  the  plaid  of  the  queen  of  ti»e 
flsher-women  for  the  time. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  these  Nereids  arc  punctilious  among  themselves,  and  observe  different  ranks  according  to 
the  commodities  they  deal  in.  One  experienced  dame  was  heard  to  characterise  a  younger  damsel  as  "a  puir  silly  thing,  who 
had  no  amUtion,  and  would  never,"  she  prophesied,  "  rise  above  the  mnuei-line  of  biuiuess." 
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"  They  hae  aye  dune  sae,**  said  the  grandmother,  "  since  the  time  tlie  Great  Earl  fell 
in  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Harlaw,  when  they  say  the  coronach  was  cried  in  ae  day  from  the 
moath  o*  the  Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other  sound  but 
that  of  liunentation  for  the  great  folks  that  had  fa'en  fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles. 
But  the  Great  Earl's  mither  was  living — they  were  a  doughty  and  a  dour  race  the 
womeo  o'  the  house  o'  Glenallan — and  she  wad  hae  nae  coronach  cried  for  her  son,  but 
had  him  laid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  his  place  o'  rest,  without  either  drinking  the 
dirge,  or  crying  the  lament.  She  said  he  had  killed  enow  that  day  he  died,  for  the 
widows  and  daughters  o'  the  Highlanders  he  had  slain  to  cry  the  coronach  for  them  they 
had  lost,  and  for  her  son  too ;  and  sae  she  laid  him  in  his  grave  wi'  dry  eyes,  and  without 
a  groan  or  a  wail.  And  it  was  thought  a  proud  word  o'  the  family,  and  they  aye  stickit 
bj  it— and  the  mair  in  the  latter  times,  because  in  the  night-time  they  had  mair  freedom 
to  perform  their  popish  ceremonies  by  darkness  and  in  secrecy  than  in  the  daylight — at 
least  that  was  the  case  in  my  time ;  they  wad  hae  been  disturbed  in  the  day-time  baith 
bj  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — they  may  be  owerlooked  now,  as  I  have  heard : 
the  warld's  changed — I  whiles  hardly  ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or 
Uvmg." 

And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  state  of  unconscious  uncertainty  of  which  she 
complained,  old  Elspeth  relapsed  into  her  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling 
the  spindle. 

"Eh,  sirs !"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  her  gossip,  "it's  awsome  to 
hear  your  gudemither  break  out  in  that  gait — it's  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living." 

"  Ye're  no  that  far  wrang,  lass ;  she  minds  naething  o'  what  passes  the  day — ^but  set 
ber  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can  speak  like  a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  al)out  the  Glen- 
illni  family  than  maist  folk — ^the  gudeman's  father  was  their  fisher  mony  a  day.  Ye 
maon  ken  the  papists  make  a  great  point  o'  eating  fish — it's  nae  bad  part  o'  their  religion 
that,  whatever  the  rest  is — I  could  aye  sell  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o'  prices  for  the 
Countess's  ain  table,  grace  be  wi'  her !  especially  on  a  Friday — But  see  as  our  gudemither's 
btnds  and  lips  are  ganging — now  it's  working  in  her  head  like  barm— shell  speak  eneugli 
the  night.     "Whiles  she'll  no  speak  a  word  in  a  we(»k,  unless  it  be  to  the  bits  o'  bairns." 

"  Hegh,  Mrs.  Mucklebackit,  she's  an  awsome  wife  ! "  said  Jenny  in  reply.  "  D'ye 
think  she's  a'thegither  right  ?  Folk  say  she  downa  gang  to  the  kirk,  or  s|>oak  to  thr^ 
minister,  and  that  she  was  ance  a  papist ;  but  since  her  gudeman's  been  dead,  naebody 
kens  what  she  is.     D'ye  think  yoursell  that  she's  no  uncanny?" 

"Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie!  think  ye  ac  auld  wife's  less  canny  than  anither?  unless  it  bo 
Alison  Breck — I  really  couldna  in  conscience  swear  for  her ;   I  have  kent  tlie  boxes  she 

^t  fiU'd  wi'  partans,  when" 

"Whisht, whisht,  Maggie,"  whispered  Jenny — "your  gudemither's  gaun  to  speak  again." 
"Wasna  there  some  ane  o'ye  said,"  asked  the  old  sibyl,  "or  did  I  dream,  or  was  it 
revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady  Glenallan,  is  dead,  an'  buried  this  night  ?  " 
"Yes,  gudemither,"  screamed  the  daughter-in-law,  "it's  e'en  sae." 
"And  e'en  sae  let  it  be,"  said  old  Elspeth;  "she's  made  mony  a  sair  heart  in  her  day — 
aj,  e'en  her  ain  son's— is  he  living  yet  ?" 

"  Ay,  he's  living  yet ;  but  how  lang  he'll  live — however,  dinna  ye  mind  his  coming  and 
asking  after  you  in  the  spring,  and  leaving  siller  ?" 

"It  may  be  sae,  Maggie — I  dinna  mind  it — but  a  handsome  gentleman  he  was,  and  his 
father  before  him.  Eh  !  if  his  father  had  lived,  they  might  hae  been  happy  folk  !  But 
he  was  gane,  and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-owcr  wi'  her  son,  and  garr'd  him 
trow  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae  trowed,  and  do  the  thing  he  has  repented  a'  his  \\i\\ 
and  win  repent  still,  were  his  life  as  lang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  mine." 

"  O  what  was  it,  grannie?" — and  "  What  was  it,  gudemither  ?" — and  "  What  was  it, 
Luekie  Elspeth?"  asked  the  children,  the  mother,  and  the  visitor,  in  one  breath. 
"  Never  ask  what  it  was,"  answered  the  old  sibyl,  "  but  pray  to  God  that  ye  arena 
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left  to  the  pride  and  wilfulness  o'  your  ain  hearts :  they  may  be  as  powerful  in  a  cabin  as 
in  a  castle — I  can  bear  a  sad  witness  to  that.  O  that  weary  and  fearfu'  night !  will  it 
never  gang  out  o'  my  auld  head  ? — Eh  !  to  see  her  lying  on  the  floor  wi*  her  lang  hair 
dreeping  wi'  the  salt  water ! — Heaven  wiU  avenge  on  a'  that  had  to  do  wi't.  Sirs !  is  my 
son  out  wi'  the  coble  this  windy  e'en?" 

"  Na,  na,  mither— nae  coble  can  keep  the  sea  this  wind ;  he's  sleeping  in  his  bed  out- 
ower  yonder  ahint  the  hallan." 

"  Is  Steenie  out  at  sea  then  ?" 

"  Na,  grannie— Steenie's  awa  out  wi'  auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  gaberlunzie ;  maybe 
they'll  be  gaun  to  see  the  burial." 

"  That  canna  be,"  said  the  mother  of  the  family ;  "  we  kent  naething  o't  till  Jock  Rand 
cam  in,  and  tauld  us  the  Aik woods  had  warning  to  attend— they  keep  thae  things  nnoo 
piivate — and  they  were  to  bring  the  corpse  a'  the  way  frae  the  Castle,  ten  miles  (^ 
under  cloud  o'  night.  She  has  lain  in  state  this  ten  days  at  Glenallan-House,  in  a  grand 
chamber,  a'  hung  wi'  black,  and  lighted  wi'  wax  cannle." 

"  God  assoilzie  her !"  ejaculated  old  Elspeth,  her  head  apparently  still  occupied  by  the 
event  of  the  Countess's  death;  "she  was  a  hard-hearted  woman,  but  she's  gaen  16 
account  for  it  a',  and  His  mercy  is  infinite — God  grant  she  may  find  it  sae !"  And  she 
relapsed  into  silence,  which  she  did  not  break  again  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  auld  daft  beggar  carle  and  our  son  Steenie  can  be  doing  out  in 
sic  a  night  as  this,"  said  Maggie  Mucklebackit ;  and  her  expression  of  surprise  was 
echoed  by  her  visitor.  "  Gang  awa,  ane  o'  ye,  hinnies,  up  to  the  heugh  head,  and  gie  them 
a  cry  in  case  they're  within  hearing ;  the  car-cakes  wiU  be  burnt  to  a  cinder." 

The  little  emissary  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came  running  back  with  the  loud 
exclamation,  "  Eh,  minnie !  eh,  grannie !  there's  a  white  bogle  chasing  twa  black  anei 
down  the  heugh." 

A  noise  of  footsteps  followed  this  singular  annunciation,  and  young  Steenie  Mucklebackit, 
closely  followed  by  Edie  Ochiltree,  bounced  into  the  hut.  They  were  panting  and  out  d 
breath.  The  first  thing  Steenie  did  was  to  look  for  the  bar  of  the  door,  which  his  mothei 
reminded  him  had  been  broken  up  for  fire-wood  in  the  hard  winter  three  years  ago; 
"for  what  use,"  she  said,  "had  the  like  o'  them  for  bars?" 

" There's  naebody  cliasing  us,"  said  the  beggar,  after  he  had  taken  his  breath:  "we'w 
e'en  like  the  wicked,  that  flee  when  no  one  pursucth." 

"  Troth,  but  we  were  chased,"  said  Steenie,  "  by  a  spirit,  or  something  little  better." 

"  It  was  a  man  in  wliite  on  horseback,"  said  ixlie,  "  for  the  saft  grund  that  wadna  bcai 
the  beast,  flung  him  about,  I  wot  that  wocl ;  but  I  didna  think  my  auld  legs  could  havi 
brought  me  aff  as  fast ;  I  ran  amaist  as  fast  as  if  Iliad  been  at  Prestonpans." 

"  Ilout,  ye  daft  gowks !"  said  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  "  it  will  hae  been  some  o'  tin 
riders  at  the  Countess's  burial." 

"  What ! "  said  Edie,  "  is  the  auld  Countess  buried  the  night  at  St.  Ruth's  ?  On,  thai 
wad  be  the  lights  and  the  noise  that  scarr'd  us  awa ;  I  wish  I  had  ken'd — I  wad  hai 
stude  them,  and  no  left  the  man  yonder — ^but  they'll  take  care  o'  him.  Ye  strike  owei 
hard,  Steenie — I  doubt  ye  foundered  the  chield." 

"  Ne'er  a  bit,"  said  Steenie,  laughing ;  "  he  has  braw  broad  shouthers,  and  I  just  tool 
measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang.  Od,  if  I  hadna  been  something  short  wi'  him,  he  wed 
hae  knockit  your  auld  harns  out,  lad." 

"  Weel,  an  I  win  clear  o'  this  scrape,"  said  Edie,  "  I'se  tempt  Providence  nae  mair. 
But  I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu'  thing  to  pit  a  bit  trick  on  sic  a  land-louping  scoundrd, 
that  just  lives  by  tricking  honester  folk."^ 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  ?"  said  Steenie,  producing  a  pocket-book. 
Od  guide  us,  man,"  said  Edie,  in  great  alarm,  "what  garr'd  ye  touch  the  gear? 
a  very  leaf  o'  that  pocket-book  wad  be  eneugh  to  hang  us  baith." 

^*  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Steenie ;  "  the  book  had  fa'en  out  o'  his  pocket,  I  fancy,  for  1 
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&nd  it  unang  mj  feet  when  I  was  graping  about  to  Bet  him  on  bis  legs  ag^D,  and  I  just 
pat  it  in  mj  pouch  to  keep  it  safe  ;  and  then  came  the  tramp  of  horse,  and  you  cried 
'Bin,  rin,'  and  I  had  nae  mair  thought  o'  the  book." 

"  We  maun  get  it  back  to  the  loon  some  gait  or  other  ;  ye  had  better  take  it  joursetl, 
I  think  wi'  peep  o'  light,  op  to  Ringan  Aikwood'a.  I  wadna  for  a  hundred  pounds  it  was 
fmid  in  onr  hands." 

Sieenie  tiadertook  to  do  as  he  was  directed. 

"  A  bonny  night  ye  hae  made  o't,  Mr.  Steenie,"  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  who,  impatient 
of  remaining  so  long  unnoticed,  now  presented  herself  to  the  young  fiahermiui — "  A  bonny 
■uf^t  ye  hae  made  o't,  tramping  about  wi'  gaberlunzies,  ond  getting  youreell  hunted  wi' 
vorricows,  when  ye  Buld  be  sleeping  in  your  bed  like  your  father,  honest  man." 

This  attack  culled  forth  a  suitable  response  of  rustic  raillery  from  the  young  fisherman. 
An  attack  was  now  commenced  upon  the  car-cakes  and  smoked  fish,  and  sustained  with 
great  perseverance  by  assistance  of  a  bicker  or  two  of  twopenny  ale  and  a  bottle  of  gin. 
The  mendicant  then  retired  to  the  straw  of  an  out-house  adjoining, — the  children  had  one 
bj  one  crept  into  their  nests, — the  old  grandmother  was  deposited  in  her  Hock-bed, — 
Steenie,  notwithstanding  his  preceding  fatigue,  had  the  gallantry  to  accompany  Miss 
Untherout  to  her  own  mansion,  and  at  what  hour  he  returned  the  story  saith  not, — ami 
die  niotron  of  the  family,  having  laid  the  gathering -cool  upon  the  fire,  and  put  things  in 

■MM  sort  of  order,  retired  to  rest  the  last  of  the  family. 
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-vjLD  Ed'ii!  was  stirring  with  tliu  lark,  and  his  firat  inquiry  was  after 
k.\  Sti;i;nic:  and  the  jKxiket-book.  The  young  fisherman  had  been  under  the 
^necessity  of  atleading  liia  father  before  daybreak,  to  avail  themselves  of 
^the  tide,  but  he  had  promised  that,  immediately  on  his  return,  the  pocket- 
j)book,  with  all  its  contents,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth, 
•  should  be  delivered  by  him  to  Ringan  Aikwood,  for  Dousterswivel,  the 
owner. 

Tlie  matron  had  prepared  the  morning  meal  for  the  family,  and,  shouldering  ber 
basket  of  fish,  tramped  sturdily  away  towards  Fairport.  The  children  were  idling  ronnd 
the  door,  for  the  day  was  fair  and  Bun-shiney.  The  ancient  grandame,  again  seated  tm 
her  wicker-chair  by  the  fire,  had  resumed  her  eternal  spindle,  wholly  unmoved  by  the 
yelling  and  screaming  of  the  children,  and  the  scolding  of  the  mother,  which  liad  pre- 
ceded the  dispersion  of  the  family.  Edie  had  arranged  his  various  bags,  and  was  bound 
for  the  renewal  of  hia  wandering  life,  but  first  advanced  with  due  courtesy  to  take  his 
leave  of  the  ancient  crone. 

"  Crude  day  to  ye,  cununer,  and  mony  one  o'  them.  I  will  be  bock  about  tfao  fore-end 
o'  har*st,  and  I  trust  to  find  ye  baith  haill  and  fere." 

"  Pray  that  ye  may  find  mo  in  my  quiet  grave,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  hollow  and 
sepulchral  voice,  but  without  the  agitation  of  a  single  featiure. 

"  Ye're  auld,  cummer,  and  sae  am  I  mysell ;  but  we  maun  abide  His  will — well  no  be 
forgotten  in  His  good  time." 

"  Nor  our  deeds  neither,"  said  the  crone :  "  what's  dune  in  the  body  maun  be  answered 
in  the  spirit." 
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**  I  wot  that*8  true ;  and  I  may  weel  tak  the  tale  hame  to  mjscll,  that  hae  led  a 
misruled  and  roving  life.  But  je  were  aje  a  canny  wife.  WeVe  a'  frail — but  ye  canna 
hae  sae  mackle  to  bow  ye  down." 

"  Less  than  I  might  have  had — ^but  mair,  O  far  mair,  than  wad  sink  the  stoutest 
brig  e"er  sailed  out  o*  Fiurport  harbour  1 — Didna  somebody  say  yestreen — at  least  sae  it 
is  borne  in  on  my  mind,  but  auld  folk  hae  weak  fancies — did  not  somebody  say  that 
Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  was  departed  frae  life  ?" 

^  They  said  the  ternth  whaever  said  it,"  answered  old  Edie ;  "  she  was  buried  yestreen 
by  tordi-lig^t  at  St.  Buth's,  and  I,  like  a  fide,  gat  a  gliff  wi'  seeing  the  lights  and  the 
rideTB,** 

^  It  WW  their  fiuhion  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Earl  that  was  killed  at  Harlaw ; — 
they  did  it  to  show  scorn  that  they  should  die  and  be  buried  like  other  mortals :  the 
wives  o*  the  house  of  Glenallan  wailed  nae  wail  for  the  husband,  nor  the  sister  for 
the  brother. — ^But  is  she  e'en  ca'd  to  the  lang  account  ?" 
**  As  sore,**  answered  Edie,  ^'  as  we  maun  a'  abide  it." 
**  Then  111  unlade  my  mind,  come  o't  what  will." 

This  she  spoke  with  more  alacrity  than  usually  attended  her  expressions,  and  accom- 
panied her  words  with  an  attitude  of  the  hand,  as  if  throwing  something  from  her.  She 
then  raised  up  her  form,  once  tall,  and  still  retaining  the  appearance  of  having  been  so, 
though  bent  with  age  and  rheumatism,  and  stood  before  the  beggar  like  a  mummy 
inimated  by  some  wandering  spirit  into  a  temporary  resurrection.  Her  light-blue  eyes 
wandered  to  and  fro,  as  if  she  occasionally  forgot  and  again  remembered  the  purpose  for 
which  her  long  and  withered  hand  was  searching  among  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
in  ample  old-fashioned  pocket  At  length  she  pulled  out  a  small  chip-box,  and  opening 
it,  took  out  a  handsome  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  braid  of  hair,  composed  of  two  different 
coburs,  black  and  light  brown,  twined  together,  encircled  with  brilliants  of  considerable 
value. 

"  Gudeman,"  she  said  to  Ochiltree,  "  as  ye  wad  e'er  deserve  mercy,  ye  maun  gang  my 
ernmd  to  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and  ask  for  the  Earl." 

"  The  Earl  of  Glenallan,  cummer !  ou,  he  winna  see  ony  o'  the  gentles  o'  the  country, 
and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  he  wad  see  the  like  o'  an  auld  gaberlunzie  ?" 

"  Gang  your  ways  and  try ; — and  tell  him  that  Elspeth  o'  the  Craigbumfoot — ^lie'll 
mind  me  best  by  that  name — maun  see  him  or  she  be  relieved  frae  her  lang  pilgrimage, 
«nd  that  she  sends  him  that  ring  in  token  of  the  business  she  wad  speak  o'." 

Ochiltree  looked  on  the  ring  with  some  admiration  of  its  apparent  value,  and  then 
carefully  replacing  it  in  the  box,  and  wrapping  it  in  an  old  ragged  handkerchief,  he 
deposited  the  token  in  his  bosom. 

"  Weel,  gudewife,"  he  said,  "  Fse  do  your  bidding,  or  it's  no  be  my  fault.  But  surely 
there  was  never  sic  a  braw  propine  as  this  sent  to  a  yerl  by  an  auld  fish-wife,  and  through 
the  hands  of  a  gaberlunzie  beggar." 

With  this  reflection,  Edie  took  up  his  pike -staff,  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  bonnet, 
and  set  forth  npon  his  pilgrimage.  The  old  woman  remained  for  some  time  standing  in 
a  fixed  posture,  her  eyes  directed  to  the  door  through  wliich  her  ambassador  had  departed. 
The  appearance  of  excitation,  which  the  conversation  had  occasioned,  gradually  left  her 
features ;  she  simk  down  upon  her  accustomed  seat,  and  resiuned  her  mechanical  labour 
of  the  <listaff  and  spindle,  with  her  wonted  air  of  apathy. 

Edie  Ochiltree  meanwliile  advanced  on  his  journey.  The  distance  to  Glenallan  was 
ten  miles,  a  march  which  the  old  soldier  accomplished  in  about  four  hours.  With  the 
curiosity  belonging  to  his  idle  trade  and  animated  character,  he  tortiu'cd  himself  the 
whole  way  to  consider  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  errand  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  or  what  connexion  the  proud,  wealthy,  and  powerful  Earl  of  Glenallan 
could  have  with  the  crimes  or  penitence  of  an  old  doting  woman,  whose  rank  in  life  did 
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not  greatly  exceed  that  of  her  messenger.  He  endeavoured  to  call  to  memory  all  thai 
he  had  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  Glenallan  family,  yet^  having  done  so,  remained 
altogether  unable  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  He  knew  that  the  whole  extensive 
estate  of  this  ancient  and  powerful  family  had  descended  to  the  Countess  lately  decease^ 
who  inherited,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  stern,  fierce,  and  unbendihg  character, 
which  had  distinguished  the  house  of  Glenallan  since  they  first  figured  in  Scottish  annalSi 
Like  the  rest  of  her  ancestors,  she  adhered  zealously  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  married  to  an  English  gentleman  of  the  same  communion,  and  of  large  fortune,  who 
did  not  survive  their  union  two  years.  The  Countess  was,  therefore,  left  an  early  widow, 
with  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  large  estates  of  her  two  sons.  The  elder,  Lord 
Geraldin,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  fortune  of  Glenallan,  was  totally  dependent 
on  his  mother  during  her  life.  The  second,  when  he  came  of  age,  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  his  father,  and  took  possession  of  his  estate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Countess's  marriage-settlement.  After  this  period,  he  chiefly  resided  in  Elnglan^ 
and  paid  very  few  and  brief  visits  to  his  mother  and  brother ;  and  these  at  length  were 
altogether  dispensed  with,  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  a  convert  to  the  reformed 
religion. 

But  even  before  this  mortal  offence  was  given  to  its  mistress,  his  residence  at  Glenallan 
offered  few  inducements  to  a  gay  young  man  like  Edward  Geraldin  Neville,  though  ita 
gloom  and  seclusion  seemed  to  suit  the  retired  and  melancholy  habits  of  his  elder  brother. 
Lord  Geraldin,  in  the  outset  of  life,  had  been  a  young  man  of  accomplishment  and  hopes. 
Those  who  knew  him  upon  his  travels  entertained  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future 
career.    But  such  fair  dawns  are  often  strangely  overcast.    The  young  nobleman  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  after  living  about  a  year  in  his  mother's  society  at  Glenallan- House,  he 
seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  stem  gloom  and  melancholy  of  her  character.     Exclude^ 
from  politics  by  the  incapacities  attached  to  those  of  his  religion,  and  from  all  lighter 
avocations  by  choice,  Lord  Geraldin  led  a  life  of  the  strictest  retirement.     His  ordinaij 
society  was  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  his  communion,  who  occasionally  visited  hia 
mansion ;  and  very  rarely,  upon  stated  occasions  of  high  festival,  one  or  two  familiei 
who  still  professed  the  Catholic  religion  were  formally  entertained  at  Glenallan-Houae. 
But  this  was  all ; — their  heretic  neighbours  knew  nothing  of  the  family  whatever ;  and 
even  the  Catholics  saw  little  more  than  the  sumptuous  entertainment  and  solemn  parade 
which  was  exhibited  on  those  formal  occasions,  from  which  all  returned  without  knowing 
whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  stem  and  stately  demeanour  of  the  Countess,  or  the  de^ 
and  gloomy  dejection  wliich  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  cloud  the  features  of  her  son* 
The  late  event  had  put  him  in  possession  of  his  fortune  and  title,  and  the  neighbourhood 
had  already  begun  to  conjecture  whether  gaiety  would  revive  with  independence,  when 
those  who  had  some  occasional  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  family  spread  abroad 
a  report,  that  the  earl's  constitution  was  undermined  by  religious  austerities,  and  that 
in  all  probability  he  would  soon  follow  his  mother  to  the  grave.     This  event  was  the 
more  probable,  as  his  brother  had  died  of  a  lingering  complaint,  which,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  had  affected  at  once  his  frame  and  his  spirits;  so  that  heralds  and 
genealogists  were  already  looking  back  into  their  records  to  discover  the  heir  of  this 
ill-fated  family,  and  lawyers  were  talking  with  gleesome  anticipation,  of  the  probability 
of  a  "  great  Glenallan  cause." 

As  Edie  Ochiltree  approached  the  front  of  Glenallan-House,  an  ancient  building  of 
great  extent,  the  most  modern  part  of  which  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones,  he  began  to  consider  in  what  way  he  shoidd  be  most  likely  to  gain  access  for  delivery 
of  his  message ;  and,  after  mucli  consideration,  resolved  to  send  the  token  to  the  Eaii  by 
one  of  the  domestics.  With  tliis  purpose  he  stopped  at  a  cottage,  where  he  obtained  the 
means  of  making  up  the  ring  in  a  sealed  packet  like  a  petition,  addressed,  Forr  his  hounar 
the  Ycrl  of  Glenlhn — These,     But  being  aware  that  missives  delivered  at  the  doors  of 
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great  houses  by  such  persons  as  himself,  do  not  always  make  their  way  according  to 
addressy  Efdie  determined,  Kke  an  old  soldier,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  before  he  made 
his  final  attack.  As  he  approached  the  porter's  lodge,  he  discovered,  by  the  number  of 
poor  ranked  before  it,  some  of  them  being  indigent  persons  in  the  vicinity,  and  others 
itinerants  of  his  own  begging  profession, — ^that  there  was  about  to  be  a  general  dole  or 
distribution  of  charity. 

**  A  good  turn,"  said  Edie  to  himself,  "  never  goes  unrewarded — Fll  maybe  get  a  good 
Jiwmous  that  I  wad  hae  missed  but  for  trotting  on  this  auld  wife's  errand." 

Accordingly,  he  ranked  up  with  the  rest  of  this  ragged  regiment,  assuming  a  station 
tt  near  the  front  as  possible, — a  distinction  due,  as  he  conceived,  to  his  blue  gown  and 
Iwdge,  no  less  than  to  his  years  and  experience ;  but  he  soon  found  there  was  anotlier 
principle  of  precedence  in  tliis  assembly,  to  which  he  had  not  adverted. 

"  Are  ye  a  triple  man,  friend,  that  ye  press  forward  sae  bauldly  ? — Fm  thinking  no, 
for  there's  nae  Catholics  wear  that  badge." 
'*  Na,  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,"  said  Edie. 

**  Then  shank  yoursell  awa  to  the  double  folk,  or  single  folk,  that's  the  Episcopals  or 
Fresbjterians  yonder:  it's  a  shame  to  see  a  heretic  hae  sic  a  lang  white  beard,  tliat 
wookl  do  credit  to  a  hermit." 

Ochiltree,  thus  rejected  from  the  society  of  the  Catholic  mendicants,  or  those  who 
called  themselves  such,  went  to  station  himself  with  the  paupers  of  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  whom  the  noble  donor  allotted  a  double  portion  of  his  charity. 
Bot  never  was  a  poor  occasional  conformist  more  roughly  rejected  by  a  High-church 
eoDgregation,  even  when  that  matter  was  furiously  agitated  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Anne. 

"Sec  to  him  wi'  his  badge!"  they  said; — "he  hears  ane  o'  the  king's  Presbyterian 
dnplains  sough  out  a  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth-day,  and  now  he  would 
pi»  himseU  for  ane  o'  the  Episcopal  church !  Na,  na  ! — we'll  take  care  o'  that." 

Edie,  thus  rejected  by  Rome  and  Prelacy,  was  fain  to  shelter  himself  from  the  laughter 
of  his  brethren  among  the  thin  group  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  either  disdained  to 
^nise  their  religious  opinions  for  the  sake  of  an  augmented  dole,  or  perhaps  knew 
they  could  not  attempt  the  imposition  without  a  certainty  of  detection. 

The  same  degree  of  precedence  was  observed  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  charity, 
which  consisted  in  bread,  beef,  and  a  piece  of  money,  to  each  individual  of  all  the  three 
tlisoes.  The  almoner,  an  ecclesiastic  of  grave  appearance  and  demeanour,  superintended 
a  person  the  accommodation  of  the  Catholic  mendicants,  asking  a  question  or  two  of 
€ich  as  he  delivered  the  charity,  and  recommending  to  their  prayers  the  soul  of  Joscelind, 
lite  Countess  of  Glenallan,  mother  of  their  benefactor.  The  porter,  distinguished  by 
his  long  staff  headed  with  silver,  and  by  the  black  gown  tufted  with  lace  of  the  same 
wbnr,  which  he  had  assumed  upon  the  general  mourning  in  the  family,  overlooked  the 
distribution  of  the  dole  among  the  prelatists.  The  less-favoured  kirk -folk  were  committed 
to  the  charge  of  an  aged  domestic. 

As  this  last  discussed  some  disputed  point  with  the  porter,  his  name,  as  it  chanced  to 
be  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then  his  features,  struck  Ochiltree,  and  awakened  recol- 
lections of  former  times.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  were  now  retiring,  when  the  domestic, 
again  approaching  the  place  where  Edie  still  lingered,  said,  in  a  strong  Aberdeenshire 
accent,  "  Fat  is  the  auld  feel-body  deeing,  that  he  canna  gang  avay,  now  that  he's  gotten 
baith  meat  and  siller?" 

"Francie  Macraw,"  answered  Edie  Ochiltree,  "d'ye  no  mind  Fontenoy,  and  *keep 
thegither,  front  and  rear  ! ' " 

"Ohon  !  ohon  !"  cried  Francie,  with  a  true  north-country  yell  of  recognition,  "  naebody 
could  hae  said  that  word  but  my  auld  front-rank  man,  lulie  Ochiltree !  But  T'ln  snrrv 
to  fee  ye  in  sic  a  peer  state,  man." 

Vot.  II.  N 
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'^  No  sae  ill  off  as  ye  may  think,  Francie.  But  Tm  laith  to  leave  this  place  without  a 
crack  wi'  you,  and  I  kcnna  when  I  may  see  you  again,  for  your  folk  dinna  mak  Frotestants 
welcome,  and  that's  ae  reason  that  I  hae  never  been  here  before." 

"  Fusht,  fusht,"  said  Francie,  "  let  that  flee  stick  i'  the  wa' — ^when  the  dirt's  dry  it  will 
rub  out ; — and  come  you  awa  wi'  me,  and  Til  gie  ye  something  better  than  that  beef 
bane,  man." 

Having  then  spoke  a  confidential  word  with  the  porter  (probAbly  to  request  his 
connivance),  and  having  waited  until  the  almoner  had  returned  into  the  house  with  slow 
and  solemn  steps,  Francie  Macraw  introduced  his  old  comrade  into  the  court  of  Glenallan- 
Ilouse,  the  gloomy  gateway  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  huge  scutcheon,  in  which 
the  herald  and  undertaker  had  mingled,  as  usual,  the  emblems  of  human  pride  and  of 
human  nothingness, — the  Countess's  hereditary  coat-of-arms,  with  all  its  numerous  quar- 
terings,  disposed  in  a  lozenge,  and  surrounded  by  the  separate  shields  of  her  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestry,  intermingled  with  scythes,  hour-glasses,  skulls,  and  other  symbols 
of  that  mortality  which  levels  all  distinctions.  Conducting  his  friend  as  speedily  as 
possible  along  the  large  paved  court,  Macraw  led  the  way  through  a  side-door  to  a  smaU 
apartment  near  the  servants'-hall,  which,  in  virtue  of  his  personal  attendance  upon  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  he  was  entitled  to  call  his  own.  To  produce  cold  meat  of  various 
kinds,  strong  beer,  and  even  a  glass  of  spirits,  was  no  difficulty  to  a  person  of  Francie's 
importance,  who  had  not  lost,  in  his  sense  of  conscious  dignity,  the  keen  northern 
prudence  which  recommended  a  good  understanding  with  the  butler.  Our  mendicant 
envoy  drank  ale,  and  talked  over  old  stories  with  his  comrade,  until,  no  other  topic  of 
conversation  occurring,  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  theme  of  his  embassy,  which  had  for 
some  time  escaped  his  memory. 

"  He  had  a  petition  to  present  to  the  Earl,"  he  said ; — for  he  judged  it  prudent  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ring,  not  knowing,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  how  far  the  manners  of  a 
single  soldier  *  might  have  been  corrupted  by  service  in  a  great  house. 

"  Hout,  tout,  man,"  said  Francie,  "  the  Earl  will  look  at  nae  petitions — ^but  I  can  gie't 
to  the  almoner." 

"  But  it  relates  to  some  secret,  that  maybe  my  lord  wad  like  best  to  see't  himseU." 

"  I'm  jeedging  that's  tlie  very  reason  that  the  almoner  will  be  for  seeing  it  tlie  first  and 
foremost." 

"  But  I  hae  come  a'  this  way  on  purpose  to  deliver  it,  Francie,  and  ye  really  maan 
help  me  at  a  pinch." 

"  Ne'er  speed  then  if  I  dinna,"  answered  the  Aberdeenshire  man :  "  let  them  be  as 
cankered  as  they  like,  they  can  but  turn  me  awa,  and  I  was  just  thinking  to  ask  my 
discharge,  and  gang  down  to  end  my  days  at  Inverurie." 

With  this  doughty  resolution  of  serving  his  friend  at  all  ventures,  since  none  was  to 
be  encountered  which  could  much  inconvenience  himself,  Francie  Macraw  left  the 
apartment.  It  was  long  before  he  returned,  and  when  he  did,  his  manner  indicated 
wonder  and  agitation. 

"  I  am  nae  seere  gin  ye  be  Edie  Ochiltree  o'  Carrick's  company  in  the  Forty-twa,  or 
gin  ye  be  the  deil  in  his  likeness ! " 

"  And  what  makes  ye  speak  in  that  gait  ?"  demanded  the  astonished  mendicant. 

"  Because  my  lord  has  been  in  sic  a  distress  and  surpreese  as  I  ne'er  saw  a  man  in  my 
life.  But  he'll  see  you — I  got  that  job  cookit.  He  was  like  a  man  awa  frae  himsell  for 
mony  minutes,  and  I  thought  he  wad  hae  swarv't  a'thegither, — and  fan  he  cam'  to 
himsell,  he  asked  fae  brought  the  packet — and  fat  trow  ye  I  said  ?" 

"  An  auld  soger,"  says  Edie — "  that  doe^  likeliest  at  a  gentle's  door ;  at  a  farmer's  it's 
best  to  say  ye're  an  auld  tinkler,  if  ye  need  ony  quarters,  for  maybe  the  gudewife  will 
bae  something  to  souther." 

*  A  single  soldier  mtfans.  in  Scotch,  a  private  soldier. 
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"  But  I  said  ne'er  ane  o'  the  twa,"  answered  Francie ;  "  my  lord  cares  as  little  about 
Ae  tane  as  the  tother — ^for  he's  best  to  them  that  can  souther  up  our  sins.  Sac  I  e'en 
said  the  bit  paper  was  brought  by  an  auld  man  wi'  a  long  fite  beard — he  miglit  be  a 
ciq)eechin  freer  for  fat  I  kend,  for  he  was  dressed  like  an  aidd  palmer.  Sae  ye'll  be 
sent  for  up  fanever  he  can  find  mettle  to  face  ye." 

"I  wish  I  was  weel  through  this  business,"  thought  Edie  to  himself:  "  mony  folk 
surmise  that  the  earl's  no  very  right  in  the  judgment,  and  wha  can  say  how  far  he  may 
be  ofiended  wi'  me  for  taking  upon  me  sae  muckle  ?" 

But  there  was  now  no  room  for  retreat — a  bell  sounded  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
mansion,  and  Macraw  said,  with  a  smothered  accent,  as  if  already  in  his  master's 
presence,  "  That's  my  lord's  bell ! — follow  me,  and  step  lightly  and  cannily,  Edie." 

Edie  followed  his  guide,  who  seemed  to  tread  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  through 
a  long  passage,  and  up  a  back  stair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  family  apartments. 
Hiey  were  ample  and  extensive,  furnished  at  such  cost  as  showed  the  ancient  importance 
and  splendour  of  the  family.  But  all  the  ornaments  were  in  the  taste  of  a  former  and 
distant  period,  and  one  would  have  almost  supposed  himself  traversing  the  halls  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman  before  tlie  union  of  the  crowns.  The  late  Countess,  partly  from  a 
haughty  contempt  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  partly  from  her  sense  of  family  pride, 
had  not  permitted  the  furniture  to  be  altered  or  modernized  during  her  residence  at 
Glenallan-House.  The  most  magnificent  part  of  the  decorations  was  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures  by  the  best  masters,  whose  massive  frames  were  somewhat  tarnished  by  time. 
In  this  particular  also  the  gloomy  taste  of  the  family  seemed  to  predominate.  There 
were  some  fine  family  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  other  masters  of  eminence;  but  the 
ooUection  was  richest  in  the  Saints  and  Martyrdoms  of  Domenichino,  Velasquez,  and 
MuriUo,  and  other  subjects  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been  selected  in  preference  to 
landscapes  or  historical  pieces.  The  manner  in  which  these  awful,  and  sometimes 
di^usting,  subjects  were  represented,  harmonized  with  the  gloomy  state  of  tlie  apart- 
ments^— a  circumstance  which  was  not  altogether  lost  on  the  old  man,  as  he  traversed 
them  under  the  guidance  of  his  quondam  fellow -soldier.  He  was  about  to  express  some 
sentiment  of  this  kind,  but  Francie  imposed  silence  on  him  by  signs,  and  opening  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  long  picture-gallery,  ushered  him  into  a  small  antechaniber  hung  with 
black.  Here  they  found  the  almoner,  with  his  ear  turned  to  a  door  opposite  that  by 
which  they  entered,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  listens  with  attention,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  afraid  of  being  detected  in  the  act. 

The  old  domestic  and  churchman  started  when  they  perceived  each  other.  But  the 
almoner  first  recovered  his  recollection,  and  advancing  towards  Macraw,  said,  under  his 
breath,  but  with  an  authoritative  tone,  "  How  dare  you  approach  the  Earl's  apartment 
without  knocking  ?  and  who  is  this  stranger,  or  what  has  he  to  do  here  ? — Retire  to  the 
gallery,  and  wait  for  me  there." 

"  It's  impossible  just  now  to  attend  your  reverence,"  answered  Macraw,  raising  his 
voice  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  being  conscious  that  the  priest  would  not 
maintain  the  altercation  within  hearing  of  his  patron, — "  the  Eai  I's  bell  has  rung." 

He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  it  was  rung  again  with  greater  violence  than 
before ;  and  the  ecclesiastic,  perceiving  further  expostidation  impossible,  lifted  his  finger 
at  Macraw,  with  a  menacing  attitude,  as  he  left  the  apartment. 

"  I  tell'd  ye  sae,"  said  the  Aberdeen  man  in  a  whisper  to  Edie,  and  then  proceeded  to 
open  the  door  near  which  they  had  observed  the  chaplain  stationed. 
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'HE  ancient  forms  of  mourning  were  obscncd  in  Glenallan- 
>  House,  notwitlistaDiIing  the  obduracy  with  which  the  memhers 
'^of  the  family  were  popularly  supposed  to  refuse  to  the  dead  the 
^  usual  tribute  of  lamentation.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  she 
'  received  the  fatal  letter  announcing  the  death  of  her  second, 

^ ,  as  was  once  belicvciJ,  her  favourite  son,  the  haod  of  the 

1^^  Countess  did  not  shake,  nor  her  eyelid  twinkle,  any  more  than 
■  upon  perusal  of  a  letter  of  ordinary  business.  Heaven  only 
a  wlitither  the  suppression  of  maternal  sorrow,  which  her  pride  Corn- 
ell, might  not  have  some  effect  in  hastening  her  own  death.  It  wu 
ut  least  generally  supposed  that  the  apoplectic  stroke,  which  so  soon  afterwards  terminated 
her  existence,  was,  as  it  were,  the  vengeance  of  outraged  Nature  for  the  reiBtraint  to 
which  her  feelings  had  been  subjected.  But  although  Lady  Glenallan  forbore  the  usoal 
external  signs  of  grief,  she  Iiod  caused  many  of  the  apartments,  amongst  others  her  own 
and  that  of  the  Earl,  to  be  hung  with  the  exterior  trappings  of  woe. 

The  Earl  of  Glenallan  was  therefore  seated  in  an  apartment  hung  with  block  cloth, 
which  waved  in  dusky  folds  along  ita  lofty  walls,  A  screen,  also  covered  with  black 
baize,  placed  towards  the  high  and  narrow  window,  intercepted  much  of  the  broken  li^it 
which  found  its  way  through  the  stained  gloss,  that  represented,  with  euch  skill  as  the 
fourteenth  century  possessed,  the  life  and  sorrows  of  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  table 
at  which  the  Earl  was  seated  was  lighted  with  two  lamps  wrought  in  silver,  shedding 
that  unpleasant  and  doubtful  light  which  arises  from  the  mingling  of  artificial  lustre  with 
that  of  general  daylight.  Tlie  same  table  displayed  a  silver  crucifix,  and  one  or  two 
clasped  parchment  books.  A  large  picture,  exquisitely  piunted  by  Spagnoletto,  repre- 
sented the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  apartment. 

The  inhabitant  and  lord  of  this  disconsolate  chamber  was  a  man  not  paat  the  prime  of 
life,  yet  so  broken  down  with  disease  and  mental  misery,  so  gaunt  and  ghastly,  that  he 
appeared  but  a  wreck  of  manhood ;  and  when  he  hastily  arose  and  advanced  towards  his 
visitor,  the  exertion  seemed  almost  to  overpower  his  emaciated  frame.     Aa  they  mot  in 
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the  midst  of  the  apartment,  the  contrast  they  exhibited  was  very  striking.  The  hale 
cheek,  firm  step,  erect  stature,  and  undaunted  presence  and  bearing  of  the  old  mendicant, 
indicated  patience  and  content  in  the  extremity  of  age,  and  in  the  lowest  condition  to 
which  humanity  can  sink ;  while  the  sunken  eye,  pallid  cheek,  and  tottering  form  of  the 
noUeman  with  whom  he  was  confronted,  showed  how  little  wealth,  power,  and  even  the 
advantages  of  youth,  have  to  do  with  that  which  gives  repose  to  the  mind,  and  firmness 
to  the  frame. 

The  Earl  met  the  old  man  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  having  commanded  his 
attendant  to  withdraw  into  the  gallery,  and  suffer  no  one  to  enter  the  antechamber  till 
he  rung  the  bell,  awaited,  with  hurried  yet  fearful  impatience,  until  he  heard  first  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  and  then  that  of  the  antechamber,  shut  and  fastened  by  the  spring - 
bolt  When  he  was  satisfied  with  this  security  against  being  overheard,  Lord  Glenallan 
came  close  up  to  the  mendicant,  whom  he  probably  mistook  for  some  person  of  a  religious 
order  in  di^uise,  and  said,  in  a  hasty  yet  faltering  tone,  "  In  the  name  of  all  our  religion 
holds  most  holy,  tell  me,  reverend  father,  what  am  I  to  expect  from  a  communication 
opened  by  a  token  connected  with  such  horrible  recollections  ? " 

The  old  man,  appalled  by  a  maimer  so  difierent  from  what  he  had  expected  from  the 
proud  and  powerful  nobleman,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  and  in  what  manner  to 
undeceive  him.  "  Tell  me,**  continued  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  increasing  trepidation  and 
igony — "tell  me,  do  you  come  to  say  that  all  that  has  been  done  to  expiate  guilt  so 
horrible,  has  been  too  little  and  too  trivial  for  the  offence,  and  to  point  out  new  and  more 
efficacious  modes  of  severe  penance  ? — I  will  not  blench  from  it,  father — let  me  sufier  the 
piins  of  my  crime  here  in  the  body,  rather  than  hereafter  in  the  spirit ! " 

Edie  had  now  recollection  enough  to  perceive,  that  if  he  did  not  interrupt  the  frankness 
of  Lord  Glenallan's  admissions,  he  was  likely  to  become  the  confidant  of  more  than  might 
be  safe  for  him  to  know.  He  therefore  uttered  with  a  hasty  and  trembling  voice — "  Your 
lordship's  honour  is  mistaken — I  am  not  of  your  persuasion,  nor  a  clergyman,  but,  with 
ill  reverence,  only  puir  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour's.*' 

This  explanation  he  accompanied  by  a  profound  bow  after  his  manner,  and  then  drawing 
himself  up  erect,  rested  his  arm  on  his  staff,  threw  back  his  long  white  hair,  and  fixed  his 
ejes  upon  the  Earl,  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

"  And  you  are  not,  then,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  after  a  pause  of  surprise — "  you  arc 
not  then  a  Catholic  priest  ?  " 

"God  forbid!"  said  Edie,  forgetting  in  his  confusion  to  whom  he  was  speaking; 
**  I  am  only  the  king's  bedesman  and  your  honour's,  as  I  said  before." 

Tlie  Earl  turned  hastily  away,  and  paced  the  room  twice  or  thrice,  as  if  to  recover  the 
effects  of  his  mistake,  and  then,  coming  close  up  to  the  mendicant,  he  demanded,  in  a 
stem  and  commanding  tone,  what  he  meant  by  intruding  himself  on  his  privacy,  and 
from  whence  he  had  got  the  ring  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  send  him.  Edie,  a  mnn 
of  much  spirit,  was  less  daunted  at  this  mode  of  interrogation  than  he  had  l>ecn  confused 
by  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  Earl  had  opened  their  conversation.  To  the 
reiterated  question  from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  ring,  he  answered  composedly,  "  From 
one  who  was  better  known  to  the  Earl  than  to  him." 

"Better  known  to  me,  fellow?"  said  Lord  Glenallan:  "what  is  your  meaning? — 
explain  yourself  instantly,  or  you  shall  experience  the  conse(iuencc  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  hoars  of  family  distress." 

It  was  auld  Elspeth  Mucklebackit  that  sent  me  here,"  said  the  beggar,  "  in  order  to 


say 

"  You  dote,  old  man  ! "  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  never  heard  the  name — but  this  dreadful 
token  reminds  me" 

**  I  mind  now,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  she  tauld  me  your  lordship  would  be  mair 
familiar  wi'  her,  if  I  ca'd  her  Elspeth  o'  the  Craigburnfoot — she  had  that  name  when  she 
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lived  on  your  honour's  land,  that  is^  your  honour's  worshipful  mother^s  that  was  then- 
Grace  be  wi'  her ! " 

''  Ay/'  said  the  appalled  nobleman,  as  his  countenance  sunk,  and  his  cheek  assumed  ft 
hue  yet  more  cadaverous ;  **  that  name  is  indeed  written  in  the  most  tragic  page  of  ft 
deplorable  history.     But  what  can  she  desire  of  me  ?     Is  she  dead  or  living  ?** 

''  Living,  my  lord ;  and  entreats  to  see  your  lordship  before  she  dies,  for  she  has 
something  to  communicate  that  hangs  upon  her  very  soul,  and  she  says  she  canna  flit  in 
peace  until  she  sees  you." 

'*  Not  until  she  sees  me ! — what  can  that  mean  ?  But  she  is  doting  with  age  and 
infirmity.  I  tell  thee,  friend,  I  called  at  her  cottage  myself,  not  a  twelvemonth  sinoe^ 
from  a  report  that  she  was  in  distress,  and  she  did  not  even  know  my  face  or  voice.** 

"  If  your  honour  wad  permit  me,"  said  Edie,  to  whom  the  length  of  the  conferenoB 
restored  a  part  of  his  professional  audacity  and  native  talkativeness — "  if  your  honoor 
wad  but  permit  me,  I  wad  say,  under  correction  of  your  lordship's  better  judgment,  that 
auld  Elspeth's  like  some  of  the  ancient  ruined  strengths  and  castles  that  ane  sees  amang 
the  hills.  There  are  mony  parts  of  her  mind  that  appear,  as  I  may  say,  laid  waste  and 
decayed,  but  then  there's  parts  that  look  the  steever,  and  the  stronger,  and  the  grander, 
because  they  are  rising  just  like  to  fragments  amang  the  ruins  o'  the  rest.  She's  an 
awful  woman." 

"  She  always  was  so,"  said  the  Earl,  almost  unconsciously  echoing  the  observation  of 
the  mendicant ;  '*  she  always  was  different  from  other  women — likest  perhaps  to  her  who 
is  now  no  more,  in  her  temper  and  turn  of  mind. — She  wishes  to  see  me,  then?** 

"  Before  she  dies,"  said  Edie,  "  she  earnestly  entreats  that  pleasure." 

''  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  neither  of  us,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly, ''  yet  she  shall  be  gratified* 
She  lives,  I  think,  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  southward  of  Fairport  ?" 

"  Just  between  Monkbams  and  Knockwinnock  Castle,  but  nearer  to  Monkbams.  Your 
lordship's  honour  will  ken  the  laird  and  Sir  Arthur,  doubtless?" 

A  stare,  as  if  he  did  not  comprehend  the  question,  was  Lord  Glenallan's  answer. 
Edie  saw  his  mind  was  elsewhere,  and  did  not  venture  to  repeat  a  query  which  was  so 
little  germain  to  the  matter. 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic,  old  man  ?"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Ochiltree  stoutly ;  for  the  remembrance  of  the  unequal  division 
of  the  dole  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  '^  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  a  good  Pro* 
testant." 

"  He  who  can  conscientiously  call  himself  goody  has  indeed  reason  to  thank  Heaven, 
be  his  form  of  Christianity  what  it  will — But  who  is  he  that  shall  dare  to  do  so  !** 

"  Not  I,"  said  Edie ;  "  I  trust  to  beware  of  the  sin  of  presumption." 

"  What  was  your  trade  in  your  youth  ?"  continued  the  Earl. 

"  A  soldier,  my  lord ;  and  mony  a  sair  day's  keniping  I've  seen.  I  was  to  have  been 
made  a  sergeant,  but" 

"  A  soldier !  then  you  have  slain  and  burnt,  and  sacked  and  spoiled?" 

"  I  winna  say,"  replied  Edie,  "  that  I  have  been  better  than  my  neighbours ; — ^it's  a 
rough  trade — war's  sweet  to  them  that  never  tried  it." 

"  And  you  are  now  old  and  miserable,  asking  from  precarious  charity,  the  food  whidi 
in  your  youth  you  tore  from  the  hand  of  the  poor  peasant  ? " 

"  I  am  a  beggar,  it  is  true,  my  lord ;  but  I  am  nae  just  sae  miserable  neither.  For 
my  sins,  I  hae  had  grace  to  repent  of  them,  if  I  might  say  sae,  and  to  lay  them  where 
they  may  be  better  borne  than  by  me ;  and  for  my  food,  naebody  grudges  an  aidd  man  a 
bit  and  a  drink — Sae  I  live  as  I  can,  and  am  contented  to  die  when  I  am  ca'd  upon." 

"  And  thus,  then,  with  little  to  look  back  upon  that  is  pleasant  or  praiseworthy  in  your 
past  life — ^nv'ith  less  to  look  forward  to  on  this  side  of  eternity,  you  are  contented  to  drag 
out  the  rest  of  your  existence  ?     Go,  begone !  and  in  your  age  and  poverty  and  wearinessi 
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nerer  envy  tlie  lord  of  such  a  mansion  as  this,  either  in  his  sleeping  or  waking  moments — 
Hare  is  something  for  thee." 

The  Earl  put  into  the  old  man's  hand  five  or  six  guineas.  Edie  would  perhaps  have 
stated  his  scruples,  as  upon  other  occasions,  to  the  amount  of  the  benefaction,  but  the 
tone  of  Lord  Glenallan  was  too  absolute  to  admit  of  either  answer  or  dispute.  The  Earl 
Aen  called  his  servant — "  See  this  old  man  safe  from  the  castle — let  no  one  ask  him  any 
qnestions — and  you,  friend,  begone,  and  forget  the  road  that  leads  to  my  house." 

**  That  would  be  difficult  for  me,"  said  Edie,  looking  at  the  gold  which  he  still  held 
in  his  hand,  ^'  that  would  be  e'en  difficult,  since  your  honour  has  gien  me  such  gude  cause 
to  remember  it." 

Lord  Glenallan  stared,  as  hardly  comprehending  the  old  man's  boldness  in  daring  to 
bandy  words  with  him,  and,  with  his  hand,  made  him  another  signal  of  departure,  which 
the  mendicant  instantly  obeyed. 


v^ 


4 


ertifipUT  t'iif  'CtetTitj£=#;miE', 


^^^^^rtgs  RANCIS  Machaw,  agreeably  to  the  connuands  of  his  maaler,  at- 
ftisSftKS?)  tended  the  mendicant,  in  order  to  see  him  fairly  out  of  the  estate,  without 
3  permitting  him  to  have  conversation,  or  intercourse,  with  any  of  the 
L  Earl's  deixmdents  or  domestics.  But,  judiciously  consideriig  that  the 
?^*^^*^  restriction  did  not  extend  to  himself,  who  was  the  person  entrusted  with 
«»Hfc3  the  convoy,  he  used  every  measure  in  his  power  to  extort  from  Edie  the 
nature  of  his  coiiEdential  and  secret  interview  with  Lord  Glenallan.  But  Edie  had  been 
n  his  time  accustomed  to  cross-exsmi  nation,  and  easily  evaded  those  of  his  quondam 
comrmle.  "  The  secrets  of  grit  folk,"  said  Ochiltree  witliin  himself,  "  are  just  like  the 
wild  beasts  that  are  shut  up  in  cages.  Keep  them  hard  and  fast  snecked  up,  and  it's  a' 
very  weet  or  better — but  ancs  let  them  out,  they  will  turn  and  rend  you,  I  mind  how 
ill  l)ugald  Gunn  cam  aff  for  letting  loose  his  tongue  about  the  Major's  leddy  and  Obtain 
Bandilicr." 

Francie  was  therefore  foiled  in  his  assaults  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  mendicant,  and,  like 
on  indifferent  chess-player,  became,  at  every  unsuccessful  movement,  more  liable  to  the 
counter-checks  of  his  opponent. 

"  Sac  ye  uphauld  ye  had  nae  particulars  to  say  to  my  lord  but  about  your  ain  matters  ?" 
"Ay,  and  about  the  wee  bits  o'  things  I  had  brought  frae  abroad,"  said  Edie.     "I 
ken'd  you  papist  folk  are  unco  set  on  the  relics  that  are  fetched  frae  far — kirks  and  eae 
forth." 

"  Troth,  my  Lord  maun  be  turned  feet  outright,"  said  the  domestic,  "  an  he  puts  himsell 
into  sic  a  curfufflo  for  onything  ye  could  bring  him,  Edie." 
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*^  I  doubtna  ye  may  say  true  in  the  main,  neighbour,"  replied  the  beggar  ;  **  but  maybe 
he's  had  some  hard  play  in  his  younger  days,  Francie,  and  that  whiles  unsettles  folk  sair." 

*^  Troth,  Edie,  and  ye  may  say  that — and  since  it's  like  ye'll  ne'er  come  back  to  the 
estate,  or,  if  ye  dee,  that  ye'll  no  find  me  there,  I'se  e'en  tell  you  he  had  a  heart  in  his 
yoong  time  sae  wrecked  and  rent,  that  it's  a  wonder  it  hasna  broken  outright  lang  afore 
this  day." 

''  Ay,  say  ye  sae  ?"  said  Ochiltree ;  '^  that  maun  hae  been  about  a  woman,  I  reckon  ?  " 

^' Troth,  and  ye  hae  guessed  it,"  said  Francie — '^  jeest  a  cusin  o'  his  nain — Miss  Eveline 
Neville,  as  they  suld  hae  ca'd  her ; — there  was  a  sough  in  the  country  about  it,  but  it  was 
hushed  tq>,  as  the  grandees  were  concerned ; — it's  mair  than  twenty  years  sync — ay,  it 
will  be  three-and-twenty. ' 

'*  Ay,  I  was  in  America  then,"  said  the  mendicant,  ''  and  no  in  the  way  to  hear  the 
coontry  clashes." 

^  There  was  little  clash  about  it,  man,"  replied  Macraw  ;  ^Mie  liked  this  young  Icddy, 
and  suld  hae  married  her,  but  his  mother  fand  it  out,  and  then  the  deil  gaed  o'er  Jock 
Wabster.  At  last,  the  peer  lass  clodded  hersell  o'er  the  scaur  at  the  Craigburnfoot  into 
the  sea,  and  there  was  an  end  o't." 

"An  end  o't  wi'  the  puir  leddy,"  said  the  mendicant,  "but,  as  I  rackon,  nae  end  o't wi' 
the  yerL" 

"  Nae  end  o't  till  his  life  makes  an  end,"  answered  the  Aberdonian. 

"But  what  for  did  the  auld  Countess  forbid  the  marriage?"  continued  the  persevering 
querist 

"  Fat  for ! — she  maybe  didna  weel  ken  for  fat  hersell,  for  she  gar'd  a'  bow  to  her  bidding, 
fight  or  wrang — But  it  was  kend  the  young  leddy  was  inclined  to  some  o'  the  heresies  of 
the  country — mair  by  token,  she  was  sib  to  him  nearer  than  our  Church's  rule  admits  of. 
Sae  the  leddy  was  driven  to  the  desperate  act,  and  the  yerl  has  never  since  held  his  head 
Qp  like  a  man." 

"Weel  away !"  replied  Ochiltree ; — "  it's  e'en  queer  I  ne'er  heard  this  talc  afore." 

"It's  e'en  queer  that  ye  hear  it  now,  for  deil  ane  o'  the  servants  durst  hae  spoken  o't 
had  the  auld  Countess  been  living.  £h,  man,  Edie !  but  she  was  a  trimmer — it  wad  hae 
taen  a  d^eely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her ! — But  she's  in  her  grave,  and  we  may  loose  our 
toogues  a  bit  fan  we  meet  a  friend. — ^But  fare  ye  weel,  Edie — I  maun  be  back  to  the 
evening  ser\ice.  An  ye  come  to  Inverurie  maybe  sax  months  awo,  dinna  forget  to  ask 
ifter  Francie  Macraw." 

What  one  kindly  pressed,  the  other  as  firmly  promised ;  and  the  friends  having  thus 
parted,  with  every  testimony  of  mutual  regard,  the  domestic  of  Lord  Glenallan  took  his 
road  back  to  the  seat  of  his  master,  leaving  Ochiltree  to  trace  onward  his  habitual 
pilgrimage. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  the  world — ^that  is,  tho  little  circle  which  was  all 

b  all  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  trodden,  lay  before  Edie  Ochiltree,  for  the  choosing 

of  his  night's  quarters.     When  he  had  passed  the  less  hospitable  domains  of  Glenallan,  he 

had  in  his  option  so  many  places  of  refuge  for  the  evening,  that  he  was  nice,  and  even 

fastidious  in  the  choice.  Ailie  Sim's  public  was  on  the  road-side  about  a  mile  before  him, 

but  there  would  be  a  parcel  of  young  fellows  there  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  that  was 

a  bar  to  civil  conversation.     Other  "guderaen  and  gudewives,"  as  the  farmers  and  their 

dames  are  termed  in  Scotland,  successively  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination.  But 

one  was  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  him  ;  another  toothless,  and  could  not  make  him  hear ; 

a  third  hod  a  cross  temper ;  and  a  fourth  an  ill-natured  house-dog.     At  Monkbarns  or 

Knockwinnock  he  was  sure  of  a  favourable  and  hospitable  reception ;  but  they  lay  too 

distant  to  be  conveniently  reached  that  night. 

"  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  I  am  nicer  about  my  quarters  this 
night  than  ever  I  mind  having  been  in  my  life.    I  think,  having  seen  a'  the  braws  yonder. 
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and  finding  out  ane  may  be  happier  without  tliera,  has  made  me  proud  o*  mj  ain  lot — ^But 
I  wuss  it  bode  me  gude,  for  pride  goeth  before  destruction.  At  ony  rate,  the  warst  bam 
e'er  man  lay  in  wad  be  a  pleasanter  abode  than  GlcnoUan-House,  wi'  a'  the  pictures  and 
black  velvet,  and  silver  bonny-wawlies  belanging  to  it — Sae  I'll  e'en  settle  at  ance,  and 
put  in  for  Ailie  Sim's." 

As  the  old  man  descended  the  hill  above  the  little  hamlet  to  which  he  was  bending  his 
course,  the  setting  sun  had  relieved  its  inmates  from  their  labour,  and  the  young  men, 
availing  themselves  of  the  fine  evening,  were  engaged  in  the  sport  of  long-bowls  on  a 
patch  of  common,  wliile  the  women  and  ciders  looked  on.  The  shout,  the  laugh,  the 
exclamations  of  winners  and  losers,  came  in  blended  chorus  up  the  path  which  Ochiltree 
was  descending,  and  awakened  in  his  recollection  the  days  when  he  himself  liad  been  a 
keen  competitor,  and  frequently  victor,  in  games  of  strength  and  agility.  These  remem- 
brances seldom  fail  to  excite  a  sigh,  even  when  the  evening  of  life  is  cheered  by  brighter 
prospects  than  those  of  our  poor  mendicant.  ''  At  that  time  of  day,"  was  his  natural 
reflection,  "  I  would  have  thought  as  little  about  ony  auld  palmering  body  tliat  was  coming 
down  the  edge  of  Kinblythemont,  as  ony  o'  thae  stalwart  young  chiels  does  e'enow  about 
auld  Edie  Ochiltree." 

He  was,  however,  presently  cheered,  by  finding  tliat  more  importance  was  attached  to 
his  arrival  than  his  modesty  had  anticipated.  A  disputed  cast  had  occurred  between  the 
bands  of  players,  and  as  the  gauger  favoured  the  one  party,  and  the  schoolmaster  the 
other,  the  matter  might  be  said  to  be  taken  up  by  the  higher  powers.  The  miller  and 
smith,  also,  had  espoused  different  sides,  and,  considering  the  vivacity  of  two  such 
disputants,  there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  strife  might  be  amicably  terminated. 
But  the  first  person  who  caught  a  sight  of  the  mendicant  exclaimed,  '^  Ah !  here  comes 
auld  Edie,  that  kens  the  rules  of  a'  country  games  better  than  ony  man  that  ever  drave 
a  bowl,  or  threw  an  axle-tree,  or  putted  a  stane  either ; — ^let's  hae  nae  quarrelling,  callants 
— we'll  stand  by  auld  liMie's  judgment." 

Edie  was  accordingly  welcomed,  and  installed  as  umpire,  with  a  general  shout  of 
gratulation.  With  all  the  modesty  of  a  Bishop  to  whom  the  mitre  is  profiered,  or  of  a 
new  Speaker  called  to  the  chair,  the  old  man  declined  the  high  trust  and  responsibility 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  him,  and,  in  requital  for  his  self-denial  and  humility, 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  reiterated  assurances  of  young,  old,  and  middlc-ag^ 
that  he  was  simply  the  best  qualified  person  for  the  office  of  arbiter  "  in  the  haill 
country-side."  Thus  encouraged,  he  proceeded  gravely  to  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
and,  strictly  forbidding  all  aggravating  expressions  on  either  side,  he  he^ird  the  smith 
and  gauger  on  one  side,  the  miller  and  schoolmaster  on  the  other,  as  junior  and  senior 
counsel,  Edie's  mind,  however,  was  fully  made  up  on  the  subject  before  the  pleading 
began  ;  like  that  of  many  a  judge,  who  must  nevertheless  go  through  all  the  forms,  and 
endure,  in  its  full  extent,  the  eloquence  and  argumentation  of  the  Bar.  For  when  all 
had  been  said  on  both  sides,  and  much  of  it  said  over  oftcner  than  once,  our  senior, 
being  well  and  ripely  advised,  pronounced  the  moderate  and  healing  judgment,  that  the 
disputed  cast  was  a  drawn  one,  and  should  therefore  count  to  neither  party.  This 
judicious  decision  restored  concord  to  the  field  of  players ;  they  began  anew  to  arrange 
their  match  and  their  bets,  with  the  clamorous  mirth  usual  on  such  occasions  of  village 
sport,  and  the  more  eager  were  already  stripping  their  jackets,  and  committing  them, 
with  their  coloured  handkerchiefs,  to  the  care  of  wives,  sisters,  and  mistresses.  But 
their  mirth  was  singularly  interrupted. 

On  the  outside  of  the  group  of  players  began  to  arise  sounds  of  a  description  very 
different  from  those  of  sport — that  sort  of  suppressed  sigh  and  exclamation,  with  which 
the  first  news  of  calamity  is  received  by  the  hearers,  began  to  be  heard  indistinctly.  A 
buzz  went  about  among  the  women  of  "  Eh,  sirs !  sae  young  and  sae  suddenly  summoned !" 
— It  then  extended  itself  among  the  men,  and  silenced  the  sounds  of  8[)ortive  mirth.  All 
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understood  at  once  that  some  disaster  had  happened  in  the  country,  and  each  inquired 
the  cause  at  his  neighbour,  who  knew  as  little  as  the  querist.  At  length  the  rumour 
reached,  in  a  distinct  shape,  the  ears  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  assembly.  The  boat  of  Mucklebackit,  the  fisherman  whom  we  have  so  often 
mentioned,  had  been  swamped  at  sea,  and  four  men  had  perished,  it  was  affirmed, 
indading  Mucklebackit  and  his  son.  Rumour  had  in  this,  however,  as  in  other  cases, 
gone  beyond  the  trutli.  The  boat  had  indeed  been  overset ;  but  Stephen,  or,  as  he  was 
called,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  was  the  only  man  who  had  been  drowned.  Although  the 
phK»  of  his  residence  and  his  mode  of  life  removed  the  young  man  from  the  society  of 
the  country  folks,  yet  they  failed  not  to  pause  in  their  rustic  mirth  to  pay  that  tribute  to 
sodden  calamity,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  receive  in  cases  of  infrequent  occurrence.  To 
Ochiltree,  in  particular,  the  news  came  like  a  knell,  the  rather  that  he  had  so  lately 
engaged  this  young  man's  assistance  in  an  affair  of  sportive  mischief;  and  though  neither 
]o38  nor  injury  was  designed  to  the  German  adept,  yet  the  work  was  not  precisely  one 
in  which  the  latter  hours  of  life  ought  to  be  occupied. 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  While  Ochiltree,  pensively  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
added  his  regrets  to  those  of  the  hamlet  which  bewailed  the  young  man's  sudden  death, 
tod  internally  blamed  himself  for  the  transaction  in  which  he  had  so  lately  engaged  him, 
the  old  man's  collar  was  seized  by  a  peace-officer,  who  displayed  his  baton  in  his  right 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  In  the  king's  name." 

The  gauger  and  schoolmaster  united  their  rhetoric,  to  prove  to  the  constable  and  his 
asistant  that  he  had  no  right  to  arrest  the  king's  bedesman  as  a  vagrant ;  and  the  mute 
eloquence  of  the  miller  and  smith,  which  was  vested  in  their  clenched  fists,  was  prepared 
to  give  highland  bail  for  their  arbiter ;  his  blue  gown,  they  said,  was  his  warrant  for 
travelling  the  country. 

"  But  his  blue  gown,"  answered  the  officer,  "  is  nae  protection  for  assault,  robbery, 
and  murder ;  and  mj  warrant  is  against  him  for  these  crimes." 

**  Murder !"  sidd  Edie,  "  murder !  wha  did  I  e'er  murder  ?" 

"Mr.  German  Doustercivil,  the  agent  at  Glen-Withershins  mining-works." 

"  Murder  Dustersnivel  ?— hout,  he's  living,  and  life-like,  man." 

"  Nae  thanks  to  you  if  he  be ;  he  had  a  sair  struggle  for  his  life,  if  a'  be  true  he  tells, 
and  ye  maun  answer  for't  at  the  bidding  of  the  law." 

The  defenders  of  the  mendicant  shrunk  back  at  hearing  the  atrocity  of  the  charges 
against  him,  but  more  than  one  kind  hand  thrust  meat  and  bread  and  ponce  upon  P^die, 
to  maintain  him  in  the  prison,  to  which  the  officers  were  about  to  conduct  him. 

"  Thanks  to  ye !  God  bless  ye  a',  bairns  ! — I've  gotten  out  o'  raony  a  snare  wlien  I 
ras  waur  deserving  o'  deliverance — I  shall  escape  like  a  bird  from  the  fowler.  Play  out 
your  play,  and  never  mind  me — I  am  mair  grieved  for  the  puir  lad  that's  gane,  than  for 
anght  they  can  do  to  me." 

Accordingly,  the  unresisting  prisoner  was  led  off,  while  he  mechanically  accepted  and 
stored  in  his  wallets  the  alms  which  poured  in  on  every  hand,  and  ere  he  left  the  hamlet, 
was  as  deep-laden  as  a  government  victualler.  The  labour  of  bearing  this  accumulating 
harden  was,  however,  abridged,  by  the  officer  procuring  a  cart  and  horse  to  convey  the 
old  man  to  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  his  examination  and  committal. 

The  disaster  of  Steenie,  and  the  arrest  of  Edie,  put  a  stop  to  the  sports  of  the  village, 
the  pensive  inhabitants  of  which  began  to  speculate  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  which  had  so  suddenly  consigned  one  of  their  comrades  to  the  grave,  and  placed 
their  master  of  the  revels  in  some  danger  of  being  hanged.  The  character  of  Douster- 
fswivel  being  pretty  generally  known,  which  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  being  pretty 
generally  detested,  there  were  many  speculations  upon  the  probability  of  the  accusation 
being  malicious.  But  all  agreed,  that  if  Edie  Ochiltree  behoved  in  all  events  to  suffer 
upon  this  occasion,  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  better  merited  his  fate  by  killing 
Dousterswivel  outright. 


/ 
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Th'  nqiutii:  hid  Hi 


;  and  b,  hi 


^SK  ND  the  poor  yoong  fellow,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  is  to  be  buried  this 

^Wj^  morning,"  said  our  old  friend  the  Antiquary,  as  he  exchanged  hia  quilted 

n^^  night-gown  for  an  old-fashioned  blnck  coat  in  lieu  of  the  snuff-eoloured 

vestment  which  lie  ordinarily  wore,  "  and,  I  presume,  it  is  expected  that 

nB;wri  I  should  attend  the  funeral?" 

■vj^i  "  Ou,  ay,"  answered  the  faithful  Caxon,  officiously  brushing  the  white 
threads  and  specks  from  his  patron's  habit.  "  The  body,  God  help  us !  was  sae  bn^eo 
against  tbe  rocks  that  they're  fain  to  hurry  the  burial.  Tlie  sea's  a  kittle  cast,  as  I  tell 
my  daughter,  puir  thing,  when  I  want  her  to  get  up  her  spirits ;  the  sea,  says  I,  Jenny, 

is  as  uncertain  a  calling" 

"  As  the  calling  of  an  old  periwig- maker,  that's  robbed  of  his  business  bj  crops  and 
the  powder-tax.  Caxon,  thy  topics  of  consolation  are  as  ill  chosen  as  they  are  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose.  Quid  milii  cum  feemina  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  thy  woman- 
kind, who  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  mine  own  ? — I  pray  of  you  again,  am  I  expected 
by  these  poor  people  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  son  ?" 

"  Ou,  doubtless,  your  honour  is  expected,"  answered  Caxon ;  "  wecl  I  wot  ye  are 
expected.     Yc  ken,  in  this  country  ilka  gentleman  is  wussed  to  be  sae  civil  as  to  see 
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the  corpse  aff  his  groands;  ye  needna  gang  higher  than  the  loon -head — it*s  no  expected 
your  honour  suld  leave  the  land ;  it's  just  a  Kelso  convoy,  a  step  and  a  half  ower  the 
doorstane." 

"  A  Kelso  convoy!"  echoed  the  inquisitive  Antiquary;  "and  why  a  Kelso  convoy 
more  than  any  other?" 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Caxon,  "  how  should  I  ken  ?  it's  just  a  hy-word." 

^  CaxcHi,''  answered  Oldbuck,  "  thou  art  a  mere  periwig-maker — Had  I  asked  Ochiltree 
the  question,  he  would  have  had  a  legend  ready  made  to  my  hand." 

"  My  buainess,"  replied  Caxon,  with  more  animation  than  he  commonly  displayed,  "  is 
with  the  outside  of  your  honour's  head,  as  ye  are  accustomed  to  say." 

**  True,  Caxon,  true ;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher  that  he  is  not  an  upholsterer." 

He  then  took  out  his  memorandum-book  and  wrote  down  "  Kelso  convoy — said  to  be 
8  step  and  a  half  over  the  threshold.  Authority — Caxon. — Qucere — Whence  derived  ? 
Mem.  To  write  to  Dr.  Graysteel  upon  the  subject." 

Having  made  this  entry,  he  resumed — "  And  truly,  as  to  this  custom  of  the  landlord 
attending  the  body  of  the  peasant,  I  approve  it,  Caxon.  It  comes  from  ancient  times, 
and  was  founded  deep  in  the  notions  of  mutual  aid  and  dependence  between  the  lord  and 
cultivator  of  the  soiL  And  herein  I  must  say,  the  feudal  system  (as  also  in  its  courtesy 
towards  womankind,  in  which  it  exceeded)— herein  I  say,  the  feudal  usages  mitigated 
and  softened  the  sternness  of  classical  times.  No  man,  Caxon,  ever  heard  of  a  Spartan 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  Helot — yet  I  dare  be  sworn  that  John  of  the  Girnell — ^ye  have 
heard  of  him,  Caxon  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Caxon ;  "  naebody  can  hae  been  lang  in  your  honour's  com- 
pany without  hearing  of  that  gentleman." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  I  would  bet  a  trifle  there  was  not  a  kolh  kerl,  or 
bondsman,  or  peasant,  ascrvptus  gleb€e,  died  upon  the  monks'  territories  down  here,  but 
John  of  the  Girnell  saw  them  fairly  and  decently  interred." 

^  Ay,  but  if  it  like  your  honour,  they  say  he  had  mair  to  do  wi'  the  births  than  the 
burials.     Ha!  ha!  ha!"  with  a  gleeful  chuckle. 

"  Good,  Caxon !  very  good ! — ^why,  you  shine  this  morning." 

"  And  besides,"  added  Caxon,  slily,  encouraged  by  his  patron's  approbation,  "  they  say 
too,  that  the  Catholic  priests  in  thae  times  gat  something  for  ganging  about  to  burials." 

"  Right,  Caxon !  right  as  my  glove  !  By  the  by,  I  fancy  that  phrase  comes  from  the 
custom  of  pledging  a  glove  as  the  signal  of  irrefragable  faith — right,  I  say,  as  my  glove, 
Caxon — but  we  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  have  the  more  merit  in  doing  that  duty  for 
nothing,  which  cost  money  in  the  reign  of  that  empress  of  superstition,  whom  Spenser, 
Ctxon,  terms,  in  his  allegorical  phrase. 

The  daughter  of  that  woman  blind, 


Abessa,  daughter  of  Corecca  slow- 


it 


But  why  talk  I  of  these  things  to  thee  ? — my  poor  Lovel  has  spoiled  me,  and  taught  nie 
to  speak  aloud  wlien  it  is  much  the  same  as  speaking  to  myself.  Where's  my  nephew, 
Hector  M'Intyre?" 

Hr's  in  the  parlour,  sir,  wi'  the  leddies." 
Very  well,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  betake  me  thither," 
"  Now,  Monkbams,"  said  his  sister,  on  his  entering  the  parlour,  "  ye  maunna  be 
angry." 
"  My  dear  uncle !"  began  Miss  M'Intyre. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? "  said  Oldbuck,  in  alarm  of  some  impending  bad 
news,  and  arguing  ui)on  the  supplicating  tone  of  the  ladies,  as  a  fortress  apprehends  an 
attac-k  from  the  very  first  flourish  of  the  trumpet  which  announces  the  summons — "  what's 
all  this  ? — what  do  you  bespeak  my  patience  for  ?  " 
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"  No  particular  matter,  I  should  hope,  sir,"  said  Hector,  who,  with  hiB  arm  in  a  sling, 
was  seated  at  the  breakfast-table ; — "  however,  whatever  it  may  amount  to  I  am  answer- 
able for  it,  as  I  am  for  much  more  trouble  that  I  have  occasioned,  and  for  which  I  have 
little  more  than  thanks  to  offer." 

"  No,  no !  heartily  welcome,  heartily  welcome — only  let  it  be  a  warning  to  you,**  said 
the  Antiquary,  "  against  your  fits  of  anger,  which  is  a  short  madness — Ira  furor  brevis — 
but  what  is  Ais  new  disaster  ?" 

"  My  dog,  sir,  has  unfortunately  thrown  down" 

*'  If  it  please  Heaven,  not  the  lachrymatory  from  Clochnaben ! "  interjected  Oldback. 

'*  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady,  '*  I  am  afraid — ^it  was  that  which  stood  upon  the 
sideboard — ^the  poor  thing  only  meant  to  eat  the  pat  of  fresh  butter." 

"  In  wliich  she  has  fully  succeeded,  I  presume,  for  I  see  that  on  the  table  is  salted 
But  that  is  nothing — my  lachrymatory,  the  main  pillar  of  my  theory  on  which  I  rested 
to  show,  in  despite  of  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  Mac-Cribb,  that  the  Romans  had  passed 
the  defiles  of  these  mountains,  and  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  arts  and  arms,  is 
gone— annihilated — ^reduced  to  such  fragments  as  might  be  the  shreds  of  a  broken-* 
flowerpot ! 

Hector,  I  love  thee, 

But  never  more  be  oflicer  of  mine." 

<^  Why,  really,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a  bad  figure  in  a  regiment  of  your 
raising." 

"  At  least,  Hector,  I  would  have  you  despatch  your  camp  train,  and  travel  expeditut 
or  relictis  impedimentis.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  am  annoyed  by  this  beast — she 
commits  burglary,  I  believe,  for  I  heard  her  charged  with  breaking  into  the  kitchen  after 
all  the  doors  were  locked,  and  eating  up  a  shoulder  of  mutton." — (Our  readers,  if  they 
chance  to  remember  Jenny  Rintherout's  precaution  of  leaving  the  door  open  when  she 
went  down  to  the  fisher's  cottage,  will  probably  acquit  poor  Juno  of  that  aggravation  of 
guilt  which  the  lawyers  call  a  clatLStrum  f regit,  and  wliich  makes  the  distinction  between 
burglary  and  privately  stealing.) 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "that  Juno  has  committed  so  much  disorder; 
but  Jack  Muirhead,  the  breaker,  was  never  able  to  bring  her  under  conmiand.  She  has 
more  travel  than  any  bitch  I  ever  knew,  but" 

"  Then,  Hector,  I  wish  the  bitch  would  travel  herself  out  of  my  grounds." 

"  We  will  both  of  us  retreat  to-morrow,  or  to-day,  but  I  would  not  willingly  part  from 
my  mother's  brother  in  unkindness  about  a  paltry  pipkin." 

"  O  brother !  brother  I"  ejaculated  Miss  M*Intyre,  in  utter  despair  at  this  vituperative 
epithet. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  call  it?"  continued  Hector;  "it  was  just  such  a 
thing  as  they  use  in  Egjpt  to  cool  wine,  or  sherbet,  or  water ; — I  brought  home  a  pair 
of  them — I  might  have  brought  home  twenty." 

"  What !"  said  Oldbuck,  "  shaped  such  as  that  your  dog  threw  down  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  much  such  a  sort  of  earthem  jar  as  that  which  was  on  the  sideboard.  Th^ 
are  in  my  lodgings  at  Fairport ;  we  brought  a  parcel  of  them  to  cool  our  wine  on  the 
passage — they  answer  wonderfully  well.  If  I  could  think  they  would  in  any  d^;ree 
repay  your  loss,  or  rather  that  they  could  afford  you  pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much 
honoured  by  your  accepting  them." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be  highly  gratified  by  possessing  them.  To  trace  the 
connexion  of  nations  by  their  usages,  and  the  similarity  of  the  implements  which  they 
employ,  has  been  long  my  favourite  study.  Everything  that  can  illustrate  such  con- 
nexions is  most  valuable  to  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  your  acceptance  of  them,  and  a  few  trifles  of 
the  same  kind.     And  now,  am  I  to  hope  you  have  forgiven  me  ?" 
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"  O,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  only  thoughtless  and  foolish." 

"  But  Juno— she  is  only  thoughtless  too,  I  assure  you — the  breaker  tells  me  she  has 
no  Tice  or  stubbornness." 

"Well,  I  grant  Juno  also  a  free  pardon — conditioned,  that  you  will  imitate  her  in 
avoiding  vice  and  stubbornness,  and  that  henceforward  she  banish  herself  forth  of  Monk- 
bams  parlour." 

"  Then,  uncle,"  said  the  soldier,"  "  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  and  ashamed  to 
propose  to  you  anything  in  the  way  of  expiation  of  ray  own  sins,  or  those  of  my  follower, 
that  I  thought  worth  your  acceptance ;  but  now,  as  all  is  forgiven,  will  you  permit  the 
orphan-nephew,  to  whom  you  have  been  a  father,  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  which  I  have  been 
issured  is  really  curious,  and  which  only  the  cross  accident  of  my  wound  has  prevented 
my  delivering  to  you  before  ?  I  got  it  from  a  French  Savant,  to  whom  I  rendered  some 
service  after  the  Alexandria  affair." 

The  captain  put  a  small  ring-case  into  the  Antiquary's  hands,  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  an  antique  ring  of  massive  gold,  with  a  cameo,  most  beautifully 
executed,  bearing  a  head  of  Cleopatra.  The  Antiquary  broke  forth  into  unrepressed 
ecstasy,  shook  his  nephew  cordially  by  the  hand,  thanked  him  an  hundred  times,  and 
showed  the  ring  to  his  sister  and  niece,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  tact  to  give  it  sufficient 
admiration ;  but  Miss  Griselda  (though  she  had  the  same  affection  for  her  nephew)  had 
not  address  enough  to  follow  the  lead. 

"  It's  a  bonny  thing,"  she  said,  "  Monkbarns,  and,  I  dare  say,  a  valuable ;  but  it's  out 
o'  my  way — ^ye  ken  I  am  nae  judge  o'  sic  matters." 

"  There  spoke  all  Fairport  in  one  voice ! "  exclaimed  Oldbuck ;  "  it  is  the  very  spirit 
of  the  borough  has  infected  us  all ;  I  think  I  have  smellcd  the  smoke  these  two  days,  that 
the  wind  has  stuck,  like  a  remara,  in  the  north-east — and  its  prejudices  fly  farther  than 
Its  vapours.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Hector,  were  I  to  walk  up  the  High-street  of  Fairport, 
di^laying  this  inestimable  gem  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  I  met,  no  human  creature,  from 
tbe  provost  to  the  town-crier,  would  stop  to  ask  me  its  history.  But  if  I  carried  a  bale 
of  linen  doth  under  my  arm,  I  could  not  penetrate  to  the  Horsemarket  ere  I  should  be 
overwhelmed  with  queries  about  its  precise  texture  and  price.  O,  one  might  parody  their 
brutal  Ignorance  in  the  words  of  Gray : 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 

The  winding-sheet  of  wit  and  sense, 
Dull  garment  of  defensive  proof 

'Gainst  all  that  doth  not  gather  pence." 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  peace-offering  being  quite  acceptable  was,  that 
while  the  Antiquary  was  in  full  declamation,  Juno,  who  held  him  in  awe,  according  to 
the  renuirkable  instinct  by  which  dogs  instantly  discover  those  who  like  or  dislike  them, 
had  peeped  several  times  into  the  room,  and  encountering  nothing  very  forbidding  in  his 
aspect,  had  at  length  presumed  to  introduce  her  full  person ;  and  finally,  becoming  bold 
by  impunity,  she  actually  ate  up  Mr,  Oldbuck's  toast,  as,  looking  first  at  one  then  at 
EDother  of  his  audience,  he  repeated,  with  self-complacency. 

Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof, 

You  remember  the  passage  in  the  Fatal  Sisters,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  fine  as  in 
the  original — But,  hey-day !  my  toast  has  vanished ! — I  see  which  way — All,  thou  type 
of  womankind  !  no  wonder  they  take  offence  at  thy  generic  appellation  !" — (So  saying, 
he  Fhook  his  fist  at  Juno,  who  scoured  out  of  the  parlour.) — "  However,  as  Jupiter, 
according  to  Homer,  could  not  rule  Juno  in  heaven,  and  as  Jack  Muirhead,  according  to 
Hector  M'Intyre,  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  on  earth,  I  suppose  she  must  have  her 
own  way."  And  this  mild  censure  the  brother  and  sister  justly  accounted  a  full  pardon 
for  Jano's  offences,  and  sate  down  well  pleased  to  the  morning  meal. 
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When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Antiquary  proposed  to  his  nephew  to  go  down  with  him 
to  attend  the  funeral.     The  soldier  pleaded  the  want  of  a  mourning  habit. 

"  O,  that  does  not  signify — ^your  presence  is  all  that  is  requisite.  I  assure  yon,  yoa 
will  see  something  that  will  entertain — no,  that's  an  improper  phrase — but  that  will 
interest  you,  from  the  resemblances  which  I  will  point  out  betwixt  popular  customs  on 
such  occasions  and  those  of  the  ancients." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  ! "  thought  M*Intyre ; — "  I  shall  certainly  misbehave,  and  lose 
all  the  credit  I  have  so  lately  and  accidently  gained." 

When  they  set  out,  schooled  as  he  was  by  the  warning  and  entreating  looks  of  his 
sister,  the  soldier  made  his  resolution  strong  to  give  no  offence  by  evincing  inattention 
or  impatience.  But  our  best  resolutions  are  frail,  when  opposed  to  our  predominant 
inclinations.  Our  Antiquary, — to  leave  nothing  unexplained,  had  commenced  with  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  when  his  nephew  interrupted  him,  in  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  "  age  of  hills,"  to  remark  that  a  large  sea-gull,  which  flitted  around  them, 
had  come  twice  within  shot.  This  error  being  acknowledged  and  pardoned,  Oldback 
resumed  his  disquisition. 

**  These  are  circumstances  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  bo  familiar  with,  my  dear  Hector; 
for,  in  the  strange  contingencies  of  the  present  war  which  agitates  every  comer  of  Europe, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  you  may  be  called  upon  to  serve.  If  in  Norway,  for  example, 
or  Denmark,  or  any  part  of  the  ancient  Scania,  or  Scandinavia,  as  we  term  it,  what  could 
be  more  convenient  than  to  have  at  your  fingers'  ends  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
ancient  country,  the  qfficina  gentium^  the  mother  of  modem  Europe,  the  nursery  of  those 
heroes, 

stem  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  endure, 
Who  smiled  in  death? 

How  animating,  for  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  weary  march,  to  find  yourself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  Runic  monument,  and  discover  that  you  have  pitched  your  tent  beside  the 
tomb  of  a  hero ! " 

''  I  am  afraid,  sir,  our  mess  would  be  better  supplied  if  it  chanced  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  good  poultry-yard." 

'^  Alas,  that  you  should  say  so !  No  wonder  the  days  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  are 
no  more,  when  respect  for  ancient  valour  has  died  away  in  the  breasts  of  the  British 
soldiery." 

"  By  no  means,  sir — by  no  manner  of  means.  I  dare  say  that  Edward  and  Henry, 
and  the  rest  of  these  heroes,  thought  of  their  dinner,  however,  before  tliey  thought  of 
examining  an  old  tombstone.  But  I  assure  you,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
memory  of  our  fathers'  fame ;  I  used  often  of  an  evening  to  get  old  Rory  M'Alpin  to  sing 
us  songs  out  of  Ossian  about  the  battles  of  Fingal  and  Lamon  Mor,  and  Magnus  and  the 
Spirit  of  Muirartach." 

"  And  did  you  believe,"  asked  the  aroused  Antiquary,  "  did  you  absolutely  believe  that 
stuff  of  Macpherson's  to  be  really  ancient,  you  simple  boy  ?" 

"  Believe  it,  sir  ? — how  could  I  but  believe  it,  when  I  have  heard  the  songs  song  from 
my  infancy?" 

"  But  not  the  same  as  Macpherson's  English  Ossian — ^you're  not  absurd  enough  to  say 
that,  I  hope  ?"  said  the  Antiquary,  his  brow  darkening  with  wrath. 

But  Hector  stoutly  abode  the  storm ;  like  many  a  sturdy  Celt,  he  imagined  the  honour 
of  his  country  and  native  language  connected  with  the  authenticity  of  these  popular 
poems,  and  would  have  fought  knee-deep,  or  forfeited  life  and  land,  rather  than  have 
given  up  a  line  of  them.  He  therefore  undauntedly  maintained,  that  Rory  M'Alpin 
could  repeat  the  whole  book  from  one  end  to  another; — and  it  was  only  upon  cross- 
examination  that  he  explained  an  assertion  so  general,  by  adding,  "  At  least,  if  he  was 
allowed  whisky  enough,  he  could  repeat  as  long  a;s  anybody  would  hearken  to  him." 
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"  Aj,  ajy**  said  the  Antiqutry ;  "  and  that,  I  supposey  waB  not  very  long.** 
**  Whj,  we  had  our  du^,  sir,  to  attend  to,  and  could  not  sit  listening  all  night  to 
a  piper." 

^  But  do  jou  recollect,  now,"  said  Oldbuck,  setting  his  teeth  firmlj  together,  and 
ipfaking  without  opening  them,  which  was  his  custom  when  contradicted — "  Do  you 
lecoUecty  now,  any  of  these  verses  you  thought  so  beautiful  and  interesting — being  a 
capital  judge,  no  doubt,  of  such  things  ?  " 

^  I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill,  uncle ;  but  it's  not  very  reasonable  to  be  angry  with 
me  for  admiring  the  antiquities  of  my  own  country  more  than  those  of  the  Harolds 
Harfiigers,  and  Hacos  you  are  so  fond  of." 

**  Why,  these,  sir — these  mighty  and  unconquered  Goths — were  your  ancestors  I  The 
bare-breeched  Celts  whom  they  subdued,  and  suffered  only  to  exist,  like  a  fearful  people, 
m  the  creyices  of  the  rocks,  were  but  their  Mancipia  and  Serfs ! " 

Hectoi^s  brow  now  grew  red  in  his  turn.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  understand  the 
meaning  of  Mancipia  and  Serfs,  but  I  conceive  that  such  names  are  very  improperly 
applied  to  Scotch  EQghlanders :  no  man  but  my  mother's  brother  dared  to  have  used  such 
language  in  my  presence;  and  I  pray  you  will  observe,  that  I  consider  it  as  neither 
bo^itahle,  handsome,  kind,  nor  generous  usage  towards  your  guest  and  your  kinsman. 

My  ancestors,  Mr.  Oldbuck" 

^  Were  great  and  gallant  chiefs,  I  dare  say.  Hector ;  and  really  I  did  not  mean  to  give 

joo  sadi  immense  offence  in  treating  a  point  of  remote  antiquity,  a  subject  on  which 

I  ahrays  am  myself  cool,  deliberate,  and  unimpassioned.     But  you  are  as  hot  and  hasty, 

•I  if  you  were  Hector  and  AchOles,  and  Agamemnon  to  boot." 

**  I  am  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so  hastily,  uncle,  especially  to  you,  who  have  been  so 

generous  and  good.     But  my  ancestors" 

"  No  more  about  it,  lad ;  I  meant  them  no  affiront — none." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir ;  for  the  house  of  M*Intyre" 

"  Peace  be  with  them  all,  every  man  of  them,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  But  to  return 
to  oor  subject — ^Do  you  recollect,  I  say,  any  of  those  poems  which  afforded  you  such 
•ffloaement?" 

"  Very  hard  this,"  tiiought  M*Intyre,  "  that  he  will  speak  with  such  glee  of  everything 
which  is  ancient,  excepting  my  family." — Then,  after  some  efforts  at  recollection,  he 
•dded  aloud,  "  Yes,  sir, — I  think  I  do  remember  some  lines ;  but  you  do  not  understand 
the  Graelic  language." 

"  And  will  readily  excuse  hearing  it.  But  you  can  give  me  some  idea  of  the  sense  in 
wr  own  vernacular  idiom  ?" 

"  I  shall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter,"  said  M*Intyre,  running  over  the  original,  well 
gvnished  with  agkeSy  attghs,  and  oughs^  and  similar  gutturals,  and  then  coughing  and 
htwking  as  if  the  translation  stuck  in  his  throat.  At  length,  having  premised  that  the 
poem  was  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  and  Patrick,  the  tutelar  Saint  of 
Wind,  and  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the 
^  two  or  three  lines,  he  said  the  sense  was  to  this  purpose : 

Patrick  the  pudm-tinger, 

Since  70U  will  not  listen  to  one  of  mjr  ttories, 

Though  you  never  heard  it  before, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 

Yon  are  little  better  than  an  au— — 

"  Good !  good  !"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  go  on.  Why,  this  is,  after  all,  the 
nort  admirable  fooling — I  dare  say  the  poet  was  very  right.     What  says  the  Saint  ?" 

"  He  replies  in  character,"  said  M*Intyre:  "but  you  should  hear  M*Alpin  sing  the 
original     The  speeches  of  Ossian  come  in  upon  a  strong  deep  bass — those  of  Patrick 
are  upon  a  tenor  key." 
v©i-  n.  0 
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Like  M'Alpin's  drone  and  small  pipes,  I  suppose,"  said  Oldbuck.     "  Well  ?    Pray, 


go  on. 

"  Well  then,  Patrick  replies  to  Ossian : 

Upon  my  word,  son  of  Fingal, 
While  I  am  warbling  the  psalms. 
The  clamour  of  your  old  women's  tales 
Disturbs  my  deTotional  ezerdses." 

"  Excellent ! — why,  this  is  better  and  better.  I  hope  Saint  Patrick  sung  better  than 
Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it  would  be  hang-choice  between  the  poet  and  psalmist.  But 
what  I  admire  is  the  courtesy  of  these  two  eminent  persons  towards  each  other.  It  is  a 
pity  there  should  not  be  a  word  of  this  in  Macpherson's  translation." 

"  If  you  are  sure  of  that,"  said  M'Intyre,  gravely,  "  he  must  have  taken  very  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  his  original." 

"  It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly — but  pray  proceed." 

"  Then,"  said  M*Intyre,  "  this  is  the  answer  of  Ossian : 

Dare  you  compare  your  psalms, 
You  son  of  a " 

"  Son  of  a  what?"  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 

"  It  means,  I  think,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  some  reluctance,  "  son  of  a  female  dog :" 

Do  you  compare  your  psalms, 

To  the  tales  of  the  bare-arm'd  Fenians ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  translating  that  last  epithet  correctly.  Hector  ?  " 
"  Quite  sure,  sir,"  answered  Hector,  doggedly. 

"  Because  I  should  have  thought  the  nudity  might  have  been  quoted  as  existing  in  i 
different  part  of  the  body." 

Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  insinuation,  Hector  proceeded  in  his  recitation : 

"  I  shall  think  it  no  great  harm 
To  wring  your  bald  head  Arom  your  shoulders—— 

But  what  is  that  yonder  ?  "  exclaimed  Hector,  interrupting  himself. 

"  One  of  the  herd  of  Proteus,"  said  the  Antiquary — "  a  phoca,  or  seal,  lying  asleep  on 
the  beach." 

Upon  which  M*Intyre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young  sportsman,  totally  forgot  both 
Ossian,  Patrick,  his  uncle,  and  his  wound,  and  exclaiming — "  I  shall  have  her !  I  shall 
have  her ! "  snatched  the  walking-stick  out  of  the  hand  of  the  astonished  Antiquary,  at 
some  risk  of  throwing  him  down,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  to  get  between  the  animal  and 
the  sea,  to  which  element,  having  caught  the  alarm,  she  was  rapidly  retreating. 

Not  Sancho,  when  his  master  interrupted  his  account  of  the  combatants  of  Penti^lin 
with  the  naked  arm,  to  advance  in  person  to  the  charge  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  stood  more 
confounded  than  Oldbuck  at  this  sudden  escapade  of  his  nephew. 

"  Is  the  devil  in  him,"  was  his  first  exclamation,  "  to  go  to  disturb  the  brute  that  was 
never  thinking  of  him  ! " — Then  elevating  his  voice,  "  Hector — nephew — ^fool — let  alone 
the  Phoca — ^let  alone  the  Phoca  ! — they  bite,  I  tell  you,  like  furies.  He  minds  me  no 
more  than  a  post.  There — there  they  are  at  it — Gad,  the  Phoca  has  the  best  of  it ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  it,"  said  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  though  really  alarmed  for  his 
nephew's  safety — "  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  spirit." 

In  truth,  the  seal,  finding  her  retreat  intercepted  by  the  light-footed  soldier,  confronted 
him  manfully,  and  having  sustained  a  heavy  blow  without  injury,  she  knitted  her  brows, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  the  animal  when  incensed,  and  making  use  at  once  of  her  fore  paws 
and  her  unwieldy  strength,  wrenched  the  weapon  out  of  the  assailant's  hand,  overturned 
him  on  the  sands,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea,  without  doing  him  any  farther  injury. 
Captain  M*Intyre,  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance  at  the  issue  of  his  exploit,  just  rose  in 
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lime  to  receiTe  the  ironicsl  congntulatioiiB  of  his  uncle,  upon  a  single  combat  worthjr  to 
be  mnunemDnted  bj  Osaian  himadf,  "  since,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "your  magnauimons 

exponent  hath  fled,  though  not  upon  eagle's  winga,  from  the  foe  that  was  low Egad, 

•he  walloped  away  with  all  the  grace  of  triumph,  and  haa  carried  my  stick  off  also,  by 
way  of  tpolia  optma." 

M'Intyre  had  little  to  answer  for  himself,  except  that  a  Highlander  could  never  pass  a 
deer,  a  seal,  or  a  salmon,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  having  a  trial  of  skill  with  them, 
and  that  he  had  forgot  ooe  of  his  arms  was  in  a  sling.  He  also  made  his  fall  an  apol<^y 
far  returning  back  to  Monkbams,  and  thns  esc^M  the  farther  raillery  of  his  uncle,  aa  well 
H  hie  lamentotTons  for  his  walking-stick. 

"  I  cut  it,"  he  aaid,  *'  in  the  classic  woods  of  Hawthomden,  when  I  did  not  expect 
■Iways  to  have  been  a  bachelor — I  would  not  have  given  it  for  an  ocean  of  seals^ 
0  Hector !  Hector ! — thy  namesake  was  bora  to  be  the  prop  of  Troy,  and  thou  to  be  the 
[ilagne  of  Honkbanu  I" 


ff'tiBytti  KSt  CSfrtiis=JFiW». 


Chilling  the  fUrro 


fc2-^^^^^^^HE  Anli^juarjr,  being  now  alone,  hastened   his  pace,  which  had  been 
LfjK^t^iij  i*etarded  hy  these  various  discu.ssions,  and  the  rencontre  which  had  doeed 
a,  and  sooti  arrived  before  the  liolf-dozen  cottages  at  Mussel-crag. 
jThey  now  had,  in  addition  to  their  usual  squalid  and  uncomfortable 
?!rWjj' appearance,  the  melancholy  attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.     Tfeo 
boats  were  alt  drawn  up  on  the  beach ;  and,  though  the  day  was  Soe,  and 
favourable,  the  chant,  which  is  used  by  the  fishers  when  at  sea,  was  nlent,  u 
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well  08  the  prattle  of  the  children,  and  the  shrill  song  of  the  mother,  as  she  sits  mending 
her  nets  by  the  door.  A  few  of  the  neiglibours,  some  in  their  antique  and  well-saved 
«uits  of  black,  others  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  but  all  bearing  an  expression  of  mournful 
sympathy  with  distress  so  sudden  and  unexpect(id,  stood  gathered  around  the  door  of 
Mucklebackit'a  cottage,  waiting  till  "  the  body  was  lifted.**  As  the  Laird  of  Monk  barns 
approached,  they  made  way  for  him  to  enter,  doifing  their  hats  and  bonnets  as  he  passed, 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  courtesy,  and  he  returned  their  salutes  in  the  stune  manner. 

In  the  inside  of  the  cottage,  was  a  scene  which  our  Wilkic  nlone  could  have  painted, 
with  that  ezqnisite  feeling  of  nature  that  characterises  his  enchanting  productions. 

The  body  was  laid  in  its  coffin  within  the  wooden  bedstead  which  the  young  fisher  had 
occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the  father,  whose  rugged  weather-beaten 
coantenanoe^  shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  stormy  night  and  night-like 
day.  He  was  apparently  revolving  his  loss  in  his  mind,  with  that  strong  feeling  of 
painful  grief  peenliar  to  harsh  and  rough  characters,  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hatred 
■gainst  the  world,  and  all  that  remain  in  it,  af\er  the  beloved  object  is  withdrawn.  The 
old  man  had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  son,  and  had  only  been  witliheld 
hj  mam  liNree  from  renewing  them  at  a  moment  when,  without  the  possibility  of  assisting 
the  MiflieilUy  be  most  himself  have  perished.  All  this  apparently  was  boiling  in  his 
reeoDeelioa.  BBa  glance  was  directed  sidelong  towards  the  coffin,  as  to  an  object  on 
whidh  ba  oould  not  steadfastly  look,  and  yet  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes. 
His  answen  to  the  neoessaiy  questions  which  were  occasionally  put  to  him,  were  brief, 
bardiy  aad  almost  fierce.  JIib  &mily  had  not  yet  dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either 
of  sympiBllij  or  consolation.  His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute  mistress 
of  the  iunSLj^  as  she  jnsdy  boasted  herself,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  was,  by  this  great 
kaa^  terrified  into  sQence  and  submission,  and  compelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's 
obserratioii  die  bursts  of  her  female  sorrow.  As  he  liad  rejected  food  ever  since  the 
disaster  had  hi^pened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him,  she  had  that  morning,  with 
affectionale  artifice,  employed  the  youngest  and  favourite  child  to  present  her  husband 
vith  some  nouridunent.  His  first  action  was  to  put  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence 
that  frightened  the  child ;  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  devour  him  with  kisses. 
*•  Yell  be  a  bra'  fallow,  an  ye  be  spared,  Patie, — but  ye'll  never — never  can  be — what  he 
was  to  me  ! — He  has  sailed  the  coble  wi'  me  since  he  was  ten  years  auld,  and  there  wasna 
the  like  o'  him  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and  Buchan-ness — They  say  folks  maun  submit — 
I  will  try." 

And  he  had  been  silent  from  that  moment  until  compelled  to  answer  the  necessary 
questions  we  have  already  noticed.     Such  was  the  disconsolate  state  of  the  father. 

In  another  comer  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  by  her  apron,  which  was  flung  over 
it,  ^at  the  mother — the  nature  of  her  grief  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  wringing  of  her 
hands,  and  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  bosom,  which  the  covering  could  not  conceal. 
Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  wliispering  into  her  ear  the  common-place  topic  of 
^signation  under  irremediable  misfortune,  seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  stun 
the  grief  which  they  could  not  console. 

The  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the  preparations  they  beheld 
around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  display  of  wheaten  bread  and  wine,  which  the  poorest 
peasant,  or  fisher,  offijrs  to  the  guests  on  these  mournful  occasions ;  and  thus  their  grief 
for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendour  of  his 
funeral. 

But  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sorrowing  group. 
Seated  on  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  usual  air  of  apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in 
what  surrounded  her,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  resume  the  motion 
of  twirling  her  spindle ;  then  to  look  towards  her  bosom  for  the  distaff,  although  both 
had  been  laid  aside.     She  would  then  cast  her  eyes  about,  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the 
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usual  implements  of  her  industry,  and  appear  struck  bj  the  black  colour  of  the  gown  in 
which  thej  had  dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded.  Then,  finally,  she  would  raise  her  head  with  a  ghastly  look,  and  fix  her 
eyes  upon  the  bed  which  contained  the  coffin  of  her  grandson,  as  if  she  had  at  once,  and 
for  the  first  time,  acquired  sense  to  comprehend  her  inexpressible  calamity.  These 
alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment,  wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other 
more  than  once  upon  her  torpid  features.  But  she  spoke  not  a  word — neither  had  she 
shed  a  tear — nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either  from  look  or  expression,  to 
what  extent  she  comprehended  the  uncommon  bustle  around  her.  Thus  she  sat  among 
the  funeral  assembly  like  a  connecting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners  and  the 
dead  corpse  which  they  bewailed — a  being  in  whom  the  light  of  existence  was  already 
obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows  of  death. 

When  Oldbuck  entered  this  house  of  mourning,  he  was  received  by  a  general  and 
silent  inclination  of  the  head,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  Scotland  on  such  occasions^ 
wine  and  spirits  and  bread  were  offered  round  to  the  guests.  Elspeth,  as  these  refresh* 
ments  were  presented,  surprised  and  startled  the  whole  company  by  motioning  to  the 
person  who  bore  them  to  stop ;  then,  taking  a  glass  in  her  hand,  she  rose  up,  and,  as  the 
smile  of  dotage  played  upon  her  shrivelled  features,  she  pronounced,  with  a  hc^w  and 
tremulous  voice,  *^  Wishing  a'  your  healths,  sirs,  and  often  may  we  hae  such  merry 
meetings!" 

All  shrunk  from  the  ominous  pledge,  and  set  down  the  untasted  liquor  with  a  degree 
of  shuddering  horror,  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  how  many  superstitions 
are  still  common  on  such  occasions  among  the  Scottish  vulgar.  But  as  the  old  woman 
tasted  the  liquor,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  shriek,  '^  What's  this  ? — this  is 
wine — ^how  should  there  be  wine  in  my  son's  house  ? — Ay,"  she  continued  with  a  suppressed 
groan,  ''  I  mind  the  sorrowful  cause  now,"  and,  dropping  the  glass  from  her  hand,  she 
stood  a  moment  gazing  fixedly  on  the  bed  in  which  the  coffin  of  her  grandson  was  deposited^ 
and  then  sinking  gradually  into  her  seat,  she  covered  her  eyes  and  forehead  with  her 
withered  and  pallid  hand. 

At  this  moment  the  clergyman  entered  the  cottage.  Mr.  Blattergowl,  though  a  dreadfcd 
proser,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  augmentations,  localities,  teinds,  and  overtures  in 
that  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  which,  unfortunately  for  his  auditors,  he  chanced 
one  year  to  act  as  moderator,  was  nevertheless  a  good  man,  in  the  old  Scottish  presbyterian 
phrase,  God-ward  and  man-ward.  No  divine  was  more  attentive  in  visiting  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  in  catechizing  the  youth,  in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  in  reproving  the 
erring.  And  hence,  notwithstanding  impatience  of  his  prolixity  and  prejudices,  personal 
or  professional,  and  notwithstanding,  moreover,  a  certain  habitual  contempt  for  his 
understanding,  especially  on  afiairs  of  genius  and  taste,  on  which  Blattergowl  was  apt  to 
be  diffuse,  from  his  hope  of  one  day  fighting  his  way  to  a  chair  of  rhetoric  or  belles  lettres^ 
— notwithstanding,  I  say,  all  the  prejudices  excited  gainst  him  by  these  drcumstanoes, 
our  friend  the  Antiquary  looked  with  great  regard  and  respect  on  the  said  Blattergowl^ 
though  I  own  he  could  seldom,  even  by  his  sense  of  decency  and  the  remonstrances  of 
his  womankind,  be  hounded  out,  as  he  called  it,  to  hear  him  preach.  But  he  r^ularly 
took  shame  to  himself  for  his  absence  when  Blattergowl  came  to  Monkbams  to  dinner, 
to  which  he  was  always  invited  of  a  Sunday,  a  mode  of  testifying  his  respect  which  iht 
proprietor  probably  thought  fully  as  agreeable  to  the  clerg3rman,  and  rather  more  congenial 
to  his  own  habits. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  can  only  serve  to  introduce  the  honest  clergyman 
more  particularly  to  our  readers,  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  no  sooner  entered  the  hut,  and 
received  the  mute  and  melancholy  salutations  of  the  company  whom  it  contained,  than  he 
edged  himself  towards  the  unfortunate  father,  and  seemed  to  endeavour  to  slide  in  a  few 
words  of  condolence  or  of  consolation.  But  the  old  man  was  incapable  as  yet  of  receiving 
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eidier ;  he  nodded,  howeyer,  gmfflj,  and  shook  the  clergyman's  hand  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  good  intentions,  but  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  any  verbal  reply. 

The  minister  next  passed  to  the  mother,  moving  along  the  floor  as  slowly,  silently, 
and  gradually,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  that  the  ground  would,  like  unsafe  ice,  break 
beneath  his  feet,  or  that  the  first  echo  of  a  footstep  was  to  dissolve  some  magic  spell,  and 
plunge  the  hut,  with  all  its  inmates,  into  a  subterranean  abyss.  The  tenor  of  what  he 
had  said  to  the  poor  woman  could  only  be  judged  by  her  answers,  as,  half-stifled  by  sobs 
iU-repressed,  and  by  the  covering  which  she  still  kept  over  her  countenance,  she  faintly 
answered  at  each  pause  in  his  speech — "  Yes,  sir,  yes ! — Ye*re  very  gude— ye're  very 
gude  I — Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt ! — It's  our  duty  to  submit ! — But,  O  dear !  my  poor  Steenie! 
the  pride  o'  my  very  heart,  that  was  sae  handsome  and  comely,  and  a  help  to  his  family, 
and  a  comfort  to  us  a',  and  a  pleasure  to  a'  that  lookit  on  him ! — O  my  bairn  !  my  bairn ! 
my  b«im !  what  for  is  thou  lying  there ! — and  eh !  what  for  am  I  left  to  greet  for  ye ! " 

There  was  no  contending  with  this  burst  of  sorrow  and  natural  affection.  Oldbuck 
had  repeated  recourse  to  his  snufl'-box  to  conceal  the  tears  which,  despite  his  shrewd  and 
caustic  temper,  were  apt  to  start  on  such  occasions.  The  female  assistants  whimpered, 
the  men  held  their  bonnets  to  their  faces,  and  spoke  apart  with  each  other.  The  clergyman, 
meantime,  addressed  his  ghostly  consolation  to  the  ^ed  grandmother.  At  first  she 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  what  he  said,  with  the  apathy  of  her  usual  unconsciousness. 
Bat  as,  in  pressing  this  theme,  he  approached  so  near  to  her  ear  that  the  sense  of  his 
words  became  distinctly  intelligible  to  her,  though  unheard  by  those  who  stood  more 
distant,  her  countenance  at  once  assumed  that  stem  and  expressive  cast  which  characterized 
her  intervals  of  intelligence.  She  drew  up  her  head  and  body,  shook  her  head  in  a  manner 
that  showed  at  least  impatience,  if  not  scorn  of  his  counsel,  and  waved  her  hand  slightly, 
bat  with  a  gesture  so  expressive,  as  to  indicate  to  all  who  witnessed  it  a  marked  and 
disdainful  rejection  of  the  ghostly  consolation  proffered  to  her.  The  minister  stepped 
back  as  if  repulsed,  and,  by  lifting  gently  and  dropping  his  hand,  seemed  to  show  at  once 
wonder,  sorrow,  and  compassion  for  her  dreadful  state  of  mind.  The  rest  of  the  company 
sympathized,  and  a  stifled  whisper  went  through  them,  indicating  how  much  her  desperate 
ind  determined  manner  impressed  them  with  awe,  and  even  horror. 

In  the  meantime  the  funeral  company  was  completed,  by  the  arrival  of  one  or  two 
persons  who  had  been  expected  from  Fairport.  The  wine  and  spirits  again  circulated, 
and  the  dumb  show  of  greeting  was  anew  interchanged.  The  grandame  a  second  time 
took  a  glass  in  her  hand,  drank  its  contents,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, — 
"Ha!  ha!  I  hae  tasted  wine  twice  in  ae  day — ^Vhan  did  I  that  before,  think  ye,  cummers? 

— Never  since" ^and  the  transient  glow  vanishing  from  her  countenance,  she  set  the 

glaSwS  down,  and  sunk  upon  the  settle  from  whence  she  had  risen  to  snatch  at  it. 

As  the  general  amazement  subsided,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  whose  heart  bled  to  witness  what 
he  considered  as  the  errings  of  the  enfeebled  intellect  struggling  with  the  torpid  chill  of 
ige  and  of  sorrow,  observed  to  the  clergyman  that  it  was  time  to  proceed  with  the 
ceremony.  The  father  was  incapable  of  giving  directions,  but  the  nearest  relation  of  the 
family  made  a  sign  to  the  carpcpter,  who  in  such  cases  goes  through  the  duty  of  the 
undertaker,  to  proceed  in  his  office.  The  creak  of  the  screw-nails  presently  announced 
that  the  lid  of  the  last  mansion  of  mortality  was  in  the  act  of  being  secured  above  its 
tenant.  The  last  act  which  separates  us  for  ever,  even  from  the  mortal  relics  of  the 
peraon  we  assemble  to  mourn,  has  usually  its  effect  upon  the  most  inditferent,  selfish,  and 
hard-hearted.  "With  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  we  may  be  pardoncjd  for  esteeming 
narrow-minded,  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  kirk  rejected,  even  on  this  most  solemn 
occasion,  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Divinity,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give 
countenance  to  the  rituals  of  Rome  or  of  England,  With  much  better  and  more  liberal 
judgment,  it  is  the  present  practice  of  most  of  the  Scottish  clergymen  to  seize  this 
opportunity  of  offering  a  prayer,  and  exhortation,  suitable  to  make  an  impression  upon 
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HE  coffin  had  been  borne  from  the  place  where  it  rested.  The  n 
in  r^ular  gradation,  according  to  the  rank  or  tlieir  relationship  to  the 
deceased,  liad  filed  from  the  cottage,  while  the  younger  male  children 
H  jwere  led  along  to  totter  after  the  bier  of  their  brother,  and  to  view  with 
rijjwonder  a  cei'eraonial  which  they  could  hardly  comprehend.  The  female 
MgosaipB  next  rose  to  depart,  and,  with  consideration  for  the  situation  of  the 
p&rents,  carried  along  with  them  the  girls  of  the  family,  to  give  the  unhappy  pair  time  and 
opportunity  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  soften  their  grief  by  communicating  it. 
But  their  kind  intention  was  without  eflect.  The  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entrance 
of  the  cottage,  aa  she  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the  fattier, 
first  ascertaining  by  a  hastyglance  that  no  stranger  remained,  started  up,  clasped  his  hands 
wildly  above  his  head,  uttered  a  cry  of  the  despwr  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and, 
in  all  the  impotent  impatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half  staggered  forward  to  the  bed 
on  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited,  threw  himself  down  upon  it,  and  smothering, 
as  it  were^  his  head  among  the  bed-clothes,  gave  vent  to  the  full  passion  of  his 
H»rrow.     It  waa  in  vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
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fonned  a  strong  contrast  with  the  effects  of  grief,  as  they  were  displayed  in  the  rude  and 
weath^beaten  visage  of  the  fisherman,  and  the  masculine  features  of  his  wife.  He 
approached  the  old  woman  as  she  was  seated  on  her  usual  settle,  and  asked  her,  in  a  tone 
as  audible  as  his  Toice  could  make  it,  "  Are  jou  Elspeth  of  the  Cndgbumfoot  of  Glen- 
allan?" 

**  Wha  is  it  that  asks  about  the  unhallowed  residence  of  that  evil  woman  ?"  was  the 
answer  returned  to  his  query. 

«  The  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"  Earl !— Earl  of  Glenallan !  *' 

"  He  who  was  called  William  Lord  Geraldin,"  said  the  Earl ;  ^*  and  whom  his  mother's 
death  has  made  Earl  of  Glenallan." 

"  Open  the  bole,"  said  the  old  woman,  firmly  and  hastily  to  her  daughter-in-law,  "  open 
the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Geraldin — ^the  son  of 
my  mistress, — ^him  that  I  received  in  my  arms  within  the  hour  after  he  was  born — ^him 
that  has  reason  to  curse  me  that  I  didna  smother  him  before  the  hour  was  past ! " 

The  window,  which  had  been  shut  in  order  that  a  gloomy  twilight  might  add  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  funeral  meeting,  was  opened  as  she  commanded,  and  threw  a  sudden 
and  strong  light  through  the  smoky  and  misty  atmosphere  of  the  stifling  cabin. 
Falling  in  a  stream  upon  the  chimney,  the  rays  illuminated,  in  the  way  that  Rembrandt 
would  have  chosen,  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  those  of  the  old 
sibyl,  who  now,  standing  upon  her  feet,  and  holding  him  by  one  hand,  peered  anxiously 
m  his  features  with  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  holding  her  long  and  withered  fore- 
finger within  a  small  distance  of  his  face,  moved  it  slowly  as  if  to  trace  the  outlines, 
and  reconcile  what  she  recollected  with  that  she  now  beheld.  As  she  finished  her 
aerutiny,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '<  It's  a  sair — sair  change  ;  and  wha's  fault  is  it  ? 
— ^but  that's  written  down  where  it  will  be  remembered — it's  written  on  tablets  of 
brass  with  a  pen  of  steel,  where  all  is  recorded  that  is  done  in  the  flesh. — And  what," 
she  said,  after  a  pause,  ^^what  is  Lord  Geraldin  seeking  from  a  poor  auld  creature 
like  me,  that's  dead  already,  and  only  belangs  sae  far  to  the  living  that  she  isna  yet 
laid  in  the  moulds  ?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  why  was  it  that  you 
requested  so  urgently  to  see  me  ? — and  why  did  you  back  your  request  by  sending  a 
token  which  you  knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse?" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  took  from  his  purse  the  ring  wliich  Edie  Ochiltree  had  delivered 
to  him  at  Glenallan- House.  The  sight  of  this  token  produced  a  strange  and  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  old  woman.  The  palsy  of  fear  was  immediately  added  to  that  of  age, 
and  she  began  instantly  to  search  her  pockets  with  the  tremulous  and  hasty  agitation  of 
one  who  becomes  first  apprehensive  of  having  lost  something  of  great  importance ; — 
then,  as  if  convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  fears,  she  turned  to  the  Earl,  and  demanded, 
"  And  how  came  ye  by  it,  then  ? — how  came  ye  by  it  ?  I  thought  I  had  kept  it  sae 
securely — what  will  the  Countess  say  ?" 

"  You  know,"  said  the  Earl,  "  at  least  you  must  have  heard,  that  my  mother  is  dead." 

''  Dead !  are  ye  no  imposing  upon  me  ?  has  she  lefl  a'  at  last,  lands  and  lordship  and 
lineages  ?" 

"  All,  all,"  said  the  Earl,  "  as  mortals  must  leave  all  human  vanities." 

"  I  mind  now,"  answered  Elspeth — "  I  heard  of  it  before ;  but  there  has  been  sic 
distress  in  our  house  since,  and  my  memory  is  sae  muckle  impaired — But  ye  are  sure 
your  mother,  the  Lady  Countess,  is  gane  hame?" 

The  Earl  again  assured  her  that  her  former  mistress  was  no  more. 

**  Then,"  said  Elspeth,  "  it  shall  burden  my  mind  nae  langer ! — When  she  lived,  wha 
dared  to  speak  what  it  would  hae  displeased  her  to  hae  had  noised  abroad  ?  But  she's 
gane— and  I  will  confess  all." 
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Then  turning  to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  she  commanded  them  imperatively  to 
quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord  Geraldin  (for  so  she  still  called  him)  alone  with  her.  But 
Maggie  Mucklebackit,  her  first  burst  of  grief  being  over,  was  by  no  means  disposed  in 
her  own  house  to  pay  passive  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  mother-in-law,  an 
authority  which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  persons  in  her  rank  of  life,  and  which  she 
was  the  more  astonished  at  hearing  revived,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  so  long 
relinquished  and  forgotten. 

"  It  was  an  unco  thing,"  she  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone  of  voice, — ^for  the  rank  of 
Lord  Glenallan  was  somewliat  imposing — '^  it  was  an  unco  thing  to  bid  a  mother  leave 
her  ain  house  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee,  the  moment  her  eldest  son  had  been  carried  a  corpse 
out  at  the  door  o't." 

The  fisherman,  in  a  stubborn  and  sullen  tone,  added  to  the  same  purpose.  ^'  This  is 
nae  day  for  your  auld-warld  stories,  mother.  My  lord,  if  he  be  a  lord,  may  ca'  some 
other  day— or  he  may  speak  out  what  he  has  gotten  to  say  if  he  likes  it ;  there's  nane 
here  will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  listen  to  him  or  you  either.  But  neither  for  laird 
or  loon,  gentle  or  semple,  will  I  leave  my  ain  house  to  pleasure  onybody  on  the  very  day 
my  poor" 

Here  his  voice  choked,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther ;  but  as  he  had  risen  when 
Lord  Glenallan  came  in,  and  had  since  remained  standing,  he  now  threw  himself 
doggedly  upon  a  seat,  and  remained  in  the  sullen  posture  of  one  who  was  determined  to 
keep  his  word. 

But  the  old  woman,  whom  this  crisis  seemed  to  repossess  in  all  those  powers  of  mental 
superiority  with  which  she  had  once  been  eminently  gifted,  arose,  and  advancing  towards 
him,  said,  with  a  solemn  voice, "  My  son,  as  ye  wad  shun  hearing  of  your  mother's  shame 
— as  ye  wad  not  willingly  be  a  witness  of  her  guilt — ^as  ye  wad  deserve  her  blessing  and 
avoid  her  curse,  I  charge  ye,  by  the  body  that  bore  and  that  nursed  ye,  to  leave  me  at 
freedom  to  speak  with  Lord  Geraldin,  what  nae  mortal  ears  but  his  ain  maun  listen  ta 
Obey  my  words,  that  when  ye  lay  the  moulds  on  my  head — and  O  that  the  day  were 
come ! — ^ye  may  remember  this  hour  without  the  reproach  of  having  disobeyed  the  last 
earthly  command  that  ever  your  mother  wared  on  you." 

The  terms  of  this  solemn  charge  revived  in  the  fisherman's  heart  the  habit  of  instinctive 
obedience  in  which  his  mother  had  trained  him  up,  and  to  which  he  had  submitted 
implicitly  while  her  powers  of  exacting  it  remained  entire.  The  recollection  mingled 
also  with  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  moment;  for,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  bed  on 
which  the  dead  body  had  been  laid,  he  muttered  to  himself,  ^^  Se  never  disobeyed  me, 
in  reason  or  out  o'  reason,  and  what  for  should  I  vex  herl**  Then,  taking  his  reluctant 
spouse  by  the  arm,  he  led  her  gently  out  of  the  cottage,  and  latched  the  door  behind 
them  as  he  left  it. 

As  the  unhappy  parents  withdrew.  Lord  Glenallan,  to  prevent  the  old  woman  from 
relapsing  into  her  lethargy,  again  pressed  her  on  the  subject  of  the  communication  which 
she  proposed  to  make  to  him. 

"  Ye  will  have  it  sune  eneugh,"  she  replied ; — "  my  mind's  clear  eneugh  now,  and 
there  is  not — I  think  there  is  not — a  chance  of  my  forgetting  what  I  have  to  say.  My 
dwelling  at  Craigbumfoot  is  before  my  een,  as  it  were  present  in  reality : — ^the  green 
bank,  with  its  selvidge,  just  where  the  bum  met  wi'  the  sea — ^the  twa  little  barks,  wi* 
their  sails  furled,  lying  in  the  natural  cove  which  it  formed — the  high  diff  that  joined  it 
with  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  house  of  Glenallan,  and  hung  right  ower  the  stream — 
Ah !  yes — ^I  may  forget  that  I  had  a  husband  and  have  lost  him — that  I  hae  but  ane 
alive  of  our  four  fair  sons — ^that  misfortune  upon  misfortune  has  devoured  our  ill-gotten 
wealth — that  they  carried  the  corpse  of  my  son's  eldest-bom  frae  the  house  this  morning 
— But  I  never  can  forget  the  days  I  spent  at  bonny  Craigbumfoot !" 

"  You  were  a  favourite  of  my  mother,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  desirous  to  bring  her 
back  to  the  point,  from  which  she  was  wandering. 
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"  I  wM,  I  waa, — jt  needna  mind  me  o'  that.  Sie  broaglit  me  up  abune  my  station, 
aod  wi'  knowledge  mair  than  mj  fellows— but,  like  the  tempter  of  auld,  wi'  the  know- 
ledge of  gude  she  tauglit  me  the  knowledge  of  evil." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Elspeth,"  stud  the  astonished  Earl,  "  proceed,  if  you  can,  to 
explain  the  dreadful  hints  you  have  thrown  out  I  I  well  know  jou  are  conlident  to  one 
dreadfol  secret,  which  should  split  this  roof  even  to  hear  it  named — but  speak  on 
ftitfaer." 

"  I  wjU,"  she  sud — "I  will ; — just  bear  wi'  me  for  a  little  ;" — and  ngain  she  seemed 
hot  in  recoUec^on,  but  it  was  no  longer  tinged  with  imbecility  or  apathy.  She  was 
unr  entering  upon  the  topic  which  had  long  loaded  her  mind,  and  which  doubtless  oflttn 
occupied  her  whole  soid  at  times  when  she  seemed  dead  to  all  around  her.  And  I  may 
tdd,  as  ft  remarkaUe  &ct,  that  such  was  the  intense  operation  of  mental  energy  upon 
bn  physical  powers  and  nervous  system,  that,  notwithstanding  her  infirmity  of  deafness, 
ttcfa  word  that  Lord  Glenallan  spoke  during  this  remarkable  conference,  although  in 
Ac  lowest  tone  of  horror  or  agony,  fell  as  full  and  distinct  upon  Elspeth's  ear  as  it  could 
biTe  done  at  any  period  of  her  life.  She  spoke  also  herself  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
ilciw\y,  as  if  anxious  that  the  intelligence  she  communicated  should  be  fully  nnderetood  ; 
eiadsely  at  the  same  time,  and  vnik  none  of  the  verbiage  or  circumlocutory  additions 
Htoral  to  those  of  her  sex  and  condition.  In  short,  her  language  bespoke  a  better 
edocation,  as  well  as  an  nncouunonlj  firm  and  resolved  mind,  and  a  character  of  that 
lort  from  which  great  virtues  or  great  crimes  may  be  naturally  expected. — The  tenor 
of  ber  communication  is  disclosed  in  the  following  chapter. 


^Ifiieqptjr  t^e  ^kt^=W$ix% 


s  NEED  not  t«ll  7011,"  said  the  old  noman,  addiesaiiig  the  Eul  of 
i  Glenallan,  "  that  I  was  the  favourite  and  coofidential  attendant  of 
P  Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  whom  God  assoilzie!" — (here  she 
'  croaeed  herself)—"  and  I  think  farther,  y&  may  not  have  forgotten  Hat 
1  I  shared  her  regard  for  monj  years.  I  returned  it  by  the  maiet  ainoere 
9  attachment,  but  I  fell  into  disgrace  frae  a  trifling  act  of  disobedience, 

reported  to  your  mother  by  ane  that  thought,  and  she  wasna  wrang,  that  I  was  %  epj 

upon  her  actions  and  yours. 

"  I  charge  thee,  woman,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion,  "  name  not 

her  name  in  my  hearing ! " 

"I   MUST,"   returned  the   penitent,  firmly   and   calmly,    "or  how  can  you    onder- 

atand  me?" 
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The  Earl  leaned  upon  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  of  the  hut,  drew  his  hat  over  his  face, 
clenched  his  hands  together,  set  his  teeth  like  one  who  summons  up  courage  to  undergo 
a  painful  operation,  and  made  a  signal  to  her  to  proceed. 

^*  I  saj,  then,''  she  resumed,  '^  that  my  disgrace  with  my  mistress  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  then  bred  up  in  Glenallan- House  as  the  daughter  of  a  cousin- 
german  and  intimate  friend  of  your  father  that  was  gane.  There  was  muckle  mystery 
in  her  history, — ^but  wha  dared  to  inquire  farther  than  the  Countess  liked  to  tell  ? — All 
ia  Glenallan-House  loved  Miss  Neville — all  but  twa,  your  mother  and  mysell — ^we  baith 
hated  her." 

*'  God !  for  what  reason,  since  a  creature  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so  formed  to  inspire 
aflection,  never  walked  on  this  wretched  world  ?" 

*'  It  may  hae  been  sae,"  rejoined  Elspeth,  ^^  but  your  mother  hated  a'  that  cam  of  your 
father*8  family — a'  but  himsell.  Her  reasons  related  to  strife  which  fell  between  them 
soon  after  her  marriage ;  the  particulars  are  naething  to  this  purpose.  But  Oh  !  doubly 
did  she  hate  Eveline  NeviUe  when  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  growing  kindness 
atween  you  and  that  unfortunate  young  leddy  !  Ye  may  mind  that  the  Countess's  dislike 
didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  just  showing  o'  the  cauld  shouther — at  least  it  wasna 
seen  farther ;  but  at  the  lang  run  it  brak  out  into  such  downright  violence  that  Miss 
Neville  was  even  fain  to  seek  refuge  at  Knockwinnock  Castle  with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy, 
wha  (Grod  sain  her  I)  was  then  wi'  the  living." 

"  You  rend  my  heart  by  recalling  these  particulars — But  go  on, — and  may  my  present 
agony  be  accepted  as  additional  penance  for  the  involuntary  crime ! " 

"  She  had  been  absent  some  months,"  continued  Elspeth,  "  when  I  was  ae  night 
watching  in  my  hut  the  return  of  my  husband  from  fishing,  and  shedding  in  private  those 
bitter  tears  that  my  proud  spirit  wrung  frae  me  whenever  I  thought  on  my  disgrace. 
The  sneck  was  drawn,  and  the  Countess  your  mother  entered  my  dwelling.  I  thought 
I  had  seen  a  spectre,  for  even  in  the  height  of  my  favour,  this  was  an  honour  she  had 
never  done  me,  and  she  looked  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
She  sate  down,  and  wrung  the  draps  from  her  hair  and  cloak, — for  the  night  was  drizzling, 
and  her  walk  had  been  through  the  plantations,  that  were  a'  loaded  with  dew.  I  only 
mention  these  things  that  you  may  understand  how  weel  that  night  lives  in  my  memory, 
— ^and  weel  it  may.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her,  but  I  durstna  speak  first,  mair  than  if  I 
had  seen  a  phantom — Na,  I  durst  not,  my  lord,  I  that  hae  seen  mony  sights  of  terror, 
and  never  shook  at  them.  Sae,  after  a  silence,  she  said,  *  Elspeth  Cheyne  (for  she  always 
gave  me  my  maiden  name),  are  not  ye  the  daughter  of  that  Reginald  Cheyne,  who  died 
to  save  his  master,  Lord  Glenallan,  on  the  field  of  Sheriffinuir  ? '  And  I  answered  her  as 
proudly  as  hersell  nearly — *  As  sure  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Glenallan 
whom  my  father  saved  that  day  by  his  own  death.' " 
Here  she  made  a  deep  pause. 

'^And  what  followed? — what  followed? — For  Heaven's  sake,  good  woman But 

why  should  I  use  that  word  ? — Yet,  good  or  bad,  I  command  you  to  tell  me." 

"  And  little  I  should  value  earthly  command,"  answered  Elspeth,  "  were  there  not  a 
Toice  that  has  spoken  to  me  sleeping  and  waking,  that  drives  me  forward  to  tell  this  sad 
tale.  Aweel,  my  Lord — the  Countess  said  to  me,  *  My  son  loves  Eveline  Neville — they 
are  agreed — they  are  plighted :  should  they  have  a  son,  my  right  over  Glenallan  merges — 
I  sink,  from  that  moment,  from  a  Countess  into  a  miserable  stipendiary  dowager.  I  who 
broaght  lands  and  vassals,  and  high  blood  and  ancient  fame,  to  my  husband,  I  must  cease 
to  be  mistress  when  my  son  has  an  heir-male.  But  I  care  not  for  that — ^had  he  married 
any  but  one  of  the  hated  Nevilles,  I  had  been  patient.  But  for  them — that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  enjoy  the  right  and  honours  of  my  ancestors,  goes  through  my  heart 
like  a  two-edged  dirk.  And  this  girl — I  detest  her ! ' — And  I  answered,  for  my  heart 
kindled  at  her  words,  that  her  hate  was  equalled  by  mine." 
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^*  Wretch ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  preserve  silence — 
^^  wretched  woman !  what  cause  of  hate  could  have  arisen  from  a  being  so  innocent  mnd 
gentle?" 

"  I  hated  what  mj  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with  the  liege  vassals  of  the  house  of 
Glenallan  ;  for  though,  my  Lord,  I  married  under  my  degree,  yet  an  ancestor  of  yours 
never  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  ancestor  of  the  frail,  demented,  auld,  useless 
wretch  wha  now  speaks  with  you,  carried  his  shield  before  him.  But  that  was  not  a'," 
continued  the  beldam,  her  earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she  became  heated  in 
her  narration — '<  that  was  not  a';  I  hated  Miss  Eveline  Neville  for  her  ain  sake.  I  brought 
her  frae  England,  and,  during  our  whole  journey,  she  gecked  and  scorned  at  my  northern 
speech  and  habit,  as  her  southland  leddies  and  kimmers  had  done  at  the  boarding-school, 
as-  they  ca'd  it"  (and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  spoke  of  an  affront  offered  by  a  heedless 
schoolgirl  without  intention,  with  a  degree  of  inveteracy  which,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  a  mortal  offence  would  neither  have  authorised  or  excited  in  any  well-constituted 
mind) — "  Yes,  she  scorned  and  jested  at  me — but  let  them  that  scorn  the  tartan  fear  the 
dirk ! " 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on — <^  But  I  deny  not  that  I  hated  her  mair  than  the 
deserved.  My  mistress,  the  Countess,  persevered  and  said,  *  Elspeth  Cheyne,  this  unruly 
boy  will  marry  with  the  false  English  blood.  Were  days  as  they  have  been,  I  could  throw 
her  into  the  Massjmore*  of  Glenallan,  and  fetter  him  in  the  Keep  of  StrathbonneL  But 
these  times  are  past,  and  the  authority  which  the  nobles  of  the  land  should  exercise  is 
delegated  to  quibbling  lawyers  and  their  baser  dependents.  Hear  me,  Elspeth  Cheyne ! 
if  you  are  your  father's  daughter  as  I  am  mine,  I  will  find  means  that  they  shall  not  marry. 
She  walks  often  to  that  cliff  that  overhangs  your  dwelling  to  look  for  her  lover's  boat — 
(ye  may  remember  the  pleasure  ye  then  took  on  the  sea,  my  Lord) — ^let  him  find  her  forty 
fathom  lower  than  he  expects ! ' — Yes !  ye  may  stare  and  frown  and  clench  your  hand ; 
but,  as  sure  as  I  am  to  face  the  only  Being  I  ever  feared — and  O  that  I  had  feared  him 
mair ! — ^these  were  your  mother's  words.  What  avails  it  to  me  to  lie  to  you  ? — ^But  I 
wadna  consent  to  stain  my  hand  with  blood. — Then  she  said,  '  By  the  religion  of  our  luAj 
Church  they  are  ower  sibb  thegither.  But  I  expect  nothing  but  that  both  will  become 
heretics  as  well  as  disobedient  reprobates ;' — ^that  washer  addition  to  that  argument.  And 
then,  as  the  fiend  is  ever  ower  busy  wi'  brains  like  mine,  that  are  subtle  beyond  their  use 
and  station,  I  was  unhappily  permitted  to  add — "  But  they  might  be  brought  to  think 
themselves  sae  sibb  as  no  Christian  law  will  permit  their  wedlock.'" 

Here  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  echoed  her  words,  with  a  shriek  so  piercing  as  almost  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  cottage — "  Ah !  then  Eveline  Neville  was  not  the — ^the" 

"  The  daughter,  ye  would  say,  of  your  father  ? "  continued  Elspeth.  "  No— be  it  a 
torment  or  be  it  a  comfort  to  you — ^ken  the  truth,  she  was  nae  mair  a  daughter  of  your 
father's  house  than  I  am." 

"  Woman,  deceive  me  not ! — make  me  not  curse  the  memory  of  the  parent  I  have  so 
lately  laid  in  the  grave,  for  sharing  in  a  plot  the  most  cruel,  the  most  infernal" 

"  Bethink  ye,  my  Lord  Geraldin,  ere  ye  curse  the  memory  of  a  parent  that's  g^e,  is 
there  none  of  the  blood  of  Glenallan  living,  whose  faults  have  led  to  this  dreadfb' 
catastrophe?" 

"  Mean  you  my  brother  ? — ^he,  too,  is  gone,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  No,"  replied  the  sibyl,  "  I  mean  yoursell,  Lord  Geraldin.  Had  you  not  transgressed 
the  obedience  of  a  son  by  wedding  Eveline  Neville  in  secret  while  a  guest  at  Ejiockwinnock, 
our  plot  might  have  separated  you  for  a  time,  but  would  have  left  at  least  your  sorrows 
without  remorse  to  canker  them.  But  your  ain  conduct  had  put  poison  in  the  weapon 
that  we  threw,  and  it  pierced  you  with  the  mair  force  because  ye  cam  rushing  to  meet  it 

*  Mana-mora,  an  ancient  name  for  a  dungeon,  derived  (h)m  the  Moorish  language,  perhaps  ai  far  back  as  the  time  of  tile 
Crusade*. 
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H«d  jour  marriage  been  a  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  action,  our  stratagem  to  throw 
an  obstacle  into  joxa  way  that  couldna  be  got  ower,  neither  wad  nor  could  hae  been 
practised  against  je." 

"Great  Heaven I'^sidd  the  unfortunate  nobleman — "it  is  as  if  a  film  fell  from  my 
obscured  eyes !  Yes,  I  now  well  understand  the  doubtful  hints  of  consolation  thrown  out 
by  my  wretched  mother,  tending  indirectly  to  impeach  the  evidence  of  the  horrors  of 
which  her  arts  had  led  me  to  believe  myself  guilty." 

"  She  could  not  speak  mair  plainly,"  answered  Elspeth,  "  without  confessing  her  ain 
fraud, — and  she  would  have  submitted  to  be  torn  by  wild  horses,  rather  than  unfold  what 
she  had  done ;  and  if  she  had  still  lived,  so  would  I  for  her  sake.  They  were  stout 
hetrts  the  race  of  Glenallan,  male  and  female,  and  sae  were  a'  that  in  auld  times  cried 
their  gathering-word  of  Clochnaben—thej  stood  shouther  to  shouther— nae  man  parted 
frte  hia  chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or  of  right  or  of  wrang.  The  times  are  changed, 
I  hear,  now." 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  his  own  confused  and  dis- 
tracting reflections,  to  notice  the  rude  expressions  of  savage  fidelity,  in  which,  e^en  in  the 
latest  ebb  of  life,  the  unhappy  author  of  his  misfortunes  seemed  to  find  a  stem  and 
stobbom  source  of  consolation. 

**  Great  Heaven ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  then  free  from  a  guilt  the  most  horrible  with 
whidb  man  can  be  stained,  and  the  sense  of  which,  however  involuntary,  has  wrecked  my 
peace,  destroyed  my  health,  and  bowed  me  down  to  an  untimely  grave.  Accept,"  he 
feirently  uttered,  lifting  his  eyes  upwards,  "  accept  my  humble  thanks !  If  I  live  miserable. 
It  least  I  shall  not  die  stained  with  that  unnatural  guilt ! — And  thou — ^proceed,  if  thou 
bast  more  to  tell — proceed,  while  thou  hast  voice  to  speak  it,  and  I  have  powers  to  listen." 

^  Yes,"  answered  the  beldam,  "  the  hour  when  you  shall  hear,  and  I  shall  speak,  is 
indeed  passing  rapidly  away.  Death  has  crossed  your  brow  with  his  finger,  and  I  find 
hk  grasp  turning  every  day  caulder  at  my  heart.  Interrupt  me  nae  mair  with  exclamations 
and  groans  and  accusations,  but  hear  my  tale  to  an  end  !  And  then — ^if  ye  be  indeed  sic 
a  Lord  of  Glenallan  as  I  hae  heard  of  in  my  day — ^make  your  merrymen  gather  the  thorn, 
and  the  brier,  and  the  green  hoUin,  till  they  heap  them  as  high  as  the  house-riggin',  and 
burn !  bum !  bum !  the  auld  witch  Elspeth,  and  a'  that  can  put  ye  in  mind  tliat  sic  a 
creature  ever  crawled  upon  the  land ! " 

"  Gro  on,"  said  the  Earl,  "  go  on — ^I  will  not  again  interrupt  you." 

He  spoke  in  a  half-suffocated  yet  determined  voice,  resolved  that  no  irritability  on  his 
part  should  deprive  him  of  this  opportunity  of  acquiring  proofs  of  the  wonderful  tale  he 
then  heard.  But  Elspeth  had  become  exhausted  by  a  continuous  narration  of  such  un- 
oraal  length ;  the  subsequent  part  of  her  story  was  more  broken,  and  though  still  distinctly 
intelligible  in  most  parts,  had  no  longer  the  lucid  conciseness  which  the  first  part  of  her 
narrative  had  displayed  to  such  an  astonishing  degree.  Lord  Glenallan  found  it  necessary, 
when  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  continue  her  narrative  without  success,  to  prompt 
her  memory,  by  demanding — "  What  proofs  she  could  propose  to  bring  of  the  truth  of  a 
narrative  so  different  from  that  which  she  had  originally  told  ?" 

**  The  evidence,"  she  replied,  "  of  Eveline  Neville's  real  birth  was  in  the  Countess's 
possession,  with  reasons  for  its  being  for  some  time  kept  private  ; — they  may  yet  be  found, 
if  she  has  not  destroyed  them,  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the  ebony  cabinet  that  stood  in 
the  dressing-room.  These  she  meant  to  suppress  for  the  time,  until  you  went  abroad 
again,  when  she  trusted,  before  your  return,  to  send  Miss  NeviUe  back  to  her  ain  country, 
or  to  get  her  settled  in  marriage." 

'*  But  did  you  not  show  me  letters  of  my  father's,  which  seemed  to  me,  unless  my  senses 
altogether  failed  me  in  that  horrible  moment,  to  avow  his  relationship  to — to  tlic 
unhappy  " 

**  We  did ;  and,  with  my  testimony,  how  could  you  doubt  the  fact,  or  her  either  ?    But 
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we  suppressed  the  true  explanation  of  these  letters,  and  that  was,  that  jour  father  thought 
it  right  the  young  leddy  should  pass  for  his  daughter  for  a  while,  on  account  o'  some  family 
reasons  that  were  amang  them." 

But  wherefore,  when  you  learned  our  union,  was  this  dreadful  artifice  persisted  in?" 
It  wasna,"  she  replied,  *'  till  Lady  Glenallan  had  communicated  this  fause  tale,  that 
she  suspected  ye  had  actually  made  a  mandage — ^nor  even  then  did  you  avow  it  sae  as  to 
satisfy  her  whether  the  ceremony  had  in  verity  passed  atween  ye  or  no — But  ye  remember, 
O  ye  canna  but  remember  weel,  what  passed  in  that  awfu'  meeting !" 

"  Woman  !  you  swore  upon  the  gospels  to  the  fact  which  you  now  disavow.** 

"  I  did, — and  I  wad  hae  taen  a  yet  mair  holy  pledge  on  it,  if  there  had  been  ane— I 
wad  not  hae  spared  the  blood  of  my  body,  or  the  guilt  of  my  soul,  to  serve  the  house  of 
Glenallan." 

"  Wretch !  do  you  call  that  horrid  perjury,  attended  with  consequences  yet  more 
dreadful— do  you  esteem  that  a  service  to  the  house  of  your  benefactors?" 

"  I  served  her,  wha  was  then  the  head  of  Glenallan,  as  she  required  me  to  serve  her. 
The  cause  was  between  God  and  her  conscience — ^the  manner  between  God  and  mine- 
She  is  gane  to  her  account,  and  I  maun  follow.     Have  I  tauld  you  a'?" 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan — "  you  have  yet  more  to  tell — ^you  have  to  tell  me  of 
the  death  of  the  angel  whom  your  perjury  drove  to  despair,  stained,  as  she  thought 
herself,  with  a  crime  so  horrible.  Speak  truth — was  that  dreadful — was  that  horrible 
incident" — ^he  could  scarcely  articulate  the  words — "was  it  as  reported?  or  was  it  an 
act  of  yet  further,  though  not  more  atrocious  cruelty,  inflicted  by  others  ?" 

**  I  understand  you,"  said  Elspeth.  "  But  report  spoke  truth  ;— our  false  witness  was 
indeed  the  cause,  but  the  deed  was  her  ain  distracted  act.  On  that  fearfu'  disclosure^ 
when  ye  rushed  frae  the  Countess's  presence,  and  saddled  your  horse,  and  left  the  castle 
like  a  fire-flaught,  the  Countess  hadna  yet  discovered  your  private  marriage  ;  she  hadna 
fund  out  that  the  union,  which  she  had  framed  this  awfu'  tale  to  prevent,  had  e'en  taen 
place.  Ye  fled  from  the  house  as  if  the  flrq  o'  Heaven  was  about  to  fa'  upon  it,  and  IdQss 
Neville,  atween  reason  and  the  want  o't,  was  put  under  sure  ward.  But  the  ward  sleep't, 
and  the  prisoner  waked — the  window  was  open — the  way  was  before  her — ^there  was  the 
clifi^,  and  there  was  the  sea ! — O,  when  will  I  forget  that ! " 

"  And  thus  died,"  said  the  Earl,  "  even  so  as  was  reported  ? " 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  had  gane  out  to  the  cove — the  tide  was  in,  and  it  flowed,  as  yell 
remember,  to  the  foot  of  that  cliff — it  was  a  great  convenience  that  for  my  husband's 
trade — Wliere  am  I  wandering  ? — I  saw  a  white  object  dart  frae  the  tap  o'  the  cliff  like 
a  sea-maw  through  the  mist,  and  then  a  heavy  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  waters  showed  me 
it  was  a  human  creature  that  had  fa'en  into  the  waves.  I  was  bold  and  strong,  and 
familiar  with  the  tide.  I  rushed  in  and  grasped  her  gown,  and  drew  her  out  and  carried 
her  on  my  shouthers — ^I  could  hae  carried  twa  sic  then — carried  her  to  my  hut,  and  laid 
her  on  my  bed.  Neighbours  cam  and  brought  help  ;  but  the  words  she  uttered  in  her 
ravings,  when  she  got  back  the  use  of  speech,  were  such,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  them 
awa,  and  get  up  word  to  Glenallan-House.  The  Countess  sent  down  her  Spanish  servant 
Teresa — if  ever  there  was  a  fiend  on  earth  in  human  form,  that  woman  was  ane.  She 
and  I  were  to  watch  the  unhappy  leddy,  and  let  no  other  person  approach. — Grod  knows 
what  Teresa's  part  was  to  hae  been— she  tauld  it  not  to  me — ^but  Heaven  took  tilie  con- 
clusion in  its  ain  hand.  The  poor  leddy  !  she  took  the  pangs  of  travail  before  her  time^ 
bore  a  male  child,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  me — of  her  mortal  enemy  I  Ay,  ye  may  weep— 
she  was  a  sightly  creature  to  see  to — but  think  ye,  if  I  didna  mourn  her  then,  ^at  I  can 
mourn  her  now  ?  Na,  na !  I  left  Teresa  wi'  the  dead  corpse  and  new-born  babe,  till  I  gaed 
up  to  take  the  Countess's  commands  what  was  to  be  done.  Late  as  it  was,  I  ca'd  her  np, 
and  she  gar'd  me  ca'  up  your  brother" 

"My  brother?" 
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**  Yes,  Lord  Geraldin,  e'en  your  brother,  that  some  said  she  aye  wished  to  be  her  heir. 
At  onj  rate,  he  was  the  person  maist  concerned  in  the  succession  and  heritance  of  the 
house  of  Glenallan." 

"  And  is  it  possible  to  believe,  then,  that  my  brother,  out  of  avarice  to  grasp  at  my 
inheritance,  would  lend  himself  to  such  a  base  and  dreadful  stratagem  ?" 

**  Your  mother  believed  it,'*  said  the  old  beldam  with  a  fiendish  laugh — "  it  was  nae 
plot  of  my  making ;  but  what  they  did  or  said  I  will  not  say,  because  I  did  not  hear. 
Lang  and  sair  they  consulted  in  the  black  wainscot  dressing-room ;  and  when  your  brother 
passed  through  the  zoom  where  I  was  waiting,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  I  have  often  thought 
Me  mnce  syne)  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  in  his  cheek  and  een.  But  he  had  left  some  of  it 
with  his  mother,  at  ony  rate.  She  entered  the  room  like  a  woman  demented,  and  the 
first  words  she  spoke  were,  *Elspeth  Cheyne,  did  ye  ever  pull  a  new-budded  flower?'  I 
answered,  as  ye  may  believe,  that  I  often  had.  *  Then,'  said  she,  *ye  will  ken  the  better 
how  to  blight  the  spurious  and  heretical  blossom  that  has  sprung  forth  this  night  to  disgrace 
my  father's  noble  house — See  here ;' — (and  she  gave  me  a  golden  bodkin) — *  nothing  but 
gold  must  shed  the  blood  of  Glenallan.  This  child  is  already  as  one  of  the  dead,  and  since 
thou  and  Tei'esa  alone  ken  that  it  lives,  let  it  be  dealt  upon  as  ye  will  answer  to  me  ! " 
And  she  tamed  away  in  her  fury,  and  left  me  with  the  borlkin  in  my  hand. — Here  it  is  ; 
that,  and  the  ring  of  Miss  NeviUe,  are  a'  I  hae  preserved  of  my  ill-gotten  gear — for 
mnckle  was  the  gear  I  got.  And  wed  hae  I  keepit  the  secret,  but  no  for  the  gowd  or 
gear  either." 

Her  long  and  bony  hand  held  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  a  gold  bodkin,  down  which  in 
fiuicy  he  saw  the  blood  of  his  infant  trickling. 

«  Wretch !  had  you  the  heart  ?" 

**  I  kenna  if  I  could  hae  had  it  or  no.  I  returned  to  my  cottage  without  feeling  the 
gnnmd  that  I  trode  on ;  but  Teresa  and  the  child  were  gane — a'  that  was  alive  was  gane 
— naething  left  but  the  lifeless  corpse." 

"  And  did  you  never  learn  my  infant's  fate  ?  " 

•*  I  could  but  guess.  I  have  tauld  ye  your  mother's  purpose,  and  I  ken  Teresa  was  a 
fiend.  She  was  never  mair  seen  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  returned  to  her 
tin  land.  A  dark  curtain  has  fa'en  ower  the  past,  and  the  few  that  witnessed  ony  part 
of  it  could  only  surmise  something  of  seduction  and  suicide.     You  yourself" 

"  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  answered  the  Earl. 

"  You  indeed  know  all  that  I  can  say — And  now,  heir  of  Glenallan,  can  you  forgive 
me?" 

**  Ask  forgiveness  of  God,  and  not  of  man,"  said  the  Earl,  turning  away. 

"And  how  shall  I  ask  of  the  pure  and  unstained  what  is  denied  to  me  by  a  sinner  like 
mysell  ?  If  I  hae  sinned,  hae  I  not  suffered  ? — Hae  I  had  a  day's  peace  or  an  liour's  rest 
since  these  lang  wet  locks  of  hair  first  lay  upon  my  pillow  at  Craigbumfoot  ? — Has  not 
my  house  been  burned,  wi'  my  bairn  in  the  cradle  ? — Have  not  my  boats  been  wrecked, 
when  a'  others  weather'd  the  gale? — Have  not  a'  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me  dree'd 
penance  for  mysin  ? — Has  not  the  fire  had  its  share  o'  them — the  winds  liad  their  part — 
the  sea  had  her  part? — And  0!"slie  added,  with  a  lengthened  groan,  looking  first 
upwards  towards  heaven,  and  then  bending  her  eyes  on  the  floor — "  O  that  the  earth 
would  take  her  part,  that's  been  lang  lang  wearying  to  be  joined  to  it !" 

Lord  Glenallan  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  but  the  generosity  of  liis  nature 
did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  unhappy  w^oman  in  this  state  of  desperate  reprobation. 
**  May  Gt)d  forgive  thee,  wretched  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  sincerely  as  I  do  ! — Turn  for 
mercy  to  Him,  who  can  alone  grant  mercy,  and  may  your  prayers  be  heard  as  if  they 
were  mine  own  I — I  will  send  a  religious  man." 

"Na,  na — ^nae  priest !  nae  priest !"  she  ejaculated ;  and  the  door  of  the  cottage  opening 
is  she  ^x>ke,  prevented  her  from  proceeding. 
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"  And  what  would  ye  have  me  to  do,"  answered  the  fisher  gruffly,  "  unless  I  wanted 
to  see  four  children  starve,  because  ane  is  drowned  ?  It's  weel  wi'  you  gentles,  that  can 
sit  in  the  house  wi'  handkerchers  at  your  een  when  ye  lose  a  friend ;  but  the  like  o'  us 
maun  to  our  wark  again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my  hammer." 

Without  taking  more  notice  of  Oldbuck  he  proceeded  in  his  labour  ;  and  the  Antiquary, 
to  whom  the  display  of  human  nature  under  the  influence  of  agitating  passions  was  never 
indifferent,  stood  beside  him,  in  silent  attention,  as  if  watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 
He  observed  more  than  once  the  man's  hard  features,  as  if  by  the  force  of  association, 
prepare  to  accompany  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  with  his  usual  symphony  of  a 
rude  tune,  hummed  or  whistled, — ^and  as  often  a  slight  twitch  of  convulsive  expression 
showed,  that  ere  the  sound  was  uttered,  a  cause  for  suppressing  it  rushed  upon  his  mind. 
At  length,  when  he  had  patched  a  considerable  rent,  and  was  beginning  to  mend  another, 
his  feelings  appeared  altogether  to  derange  the  power  of  attention  necessary  for  his  work. 
The  piece  of  wood  which  he  was  about  to  nail  on  was  at  first  too  long ;  then  he  sawed  it 
off  too  short ;  then  chose  another  equally  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  throwing 
it  down  in  anger,  after  wiping  his  dim  eye  with  his  quivering  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  There 
ifl  a  curse  either  on  me  or  on  this  auld  black  bitch  of  a  boat,  that  I  have  hauled  up  high 
ind  dry,  and  patched  and  clouted  sae  mony  years,  that  she  might  drown  my  poor  Steenie 
It  the  end  of  them,  an'  be  d— d  to  her ! "  and  he  flung  his  hammer  against  the  boat,  as  if 
fe  had  been  the  intentional  cause  of  his  misfortune.  Then  recollecting  himself,  he 
•dded,  "  Yet  what  needs  ane  be  angry  at  her,  that  has  neither  soul  nor  sense  ? — though 
Iim  no  that  muckle  better  myselL  She's  but  a  rickle  o'  auld  rotten  deals  nailed  thegither, 
lad  warped  wi'  the  wind  and  the  sea — and  I  am  a  dour  carle,  battered  by  foul  weather  at 
set  and  land  till  I  am  maist  as  senseless  as  herselL  She  maun  be  mended  though  again' 
the  morning  tide — ^that's  a  thing  o'  necessity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  went  to  gather  together  his  instruments,  and  attempt  to  resume  his 
hbonr, — ^but  Oldbuck  took  him  kindly  by  the  arm.  "  Gome,  come,"  he  said,  "  Saunders, 
there  ia  no  work  for  you  this  day — ^Tll  send  down  Shavings  the  carpenter  to  mend  the 
boat,  and  he  may  put  the  day's  work  into  my  account — ^and  you  had  better  not  come  out 
to-morrow,  but  stay  to  comfort  your  family  under  this  dispensation,  and  the  gardener  will 
bring  you  some  vegetables  and  meal  from  Monkbarns." 

"  I  thank  ye,  Monkbarns,"  answered  the  poor  fisher  ;  "  I  am  a  plain-spoken  man,  and 
hae  Uttle  to  say  for  myseU ;  I  might  bae  learned  fairer  fashions  frae  my  raither  lang  sync, 
bat  I  never  saw  muckle  gude  they  did  her ;  however,  I  thank  ye.  Ye  were  aye  kind 
ind  neighbourly,  whatever  folk  says  o'  your  being  near  and  close ;  and  I  bae  often  said, 
m  thae  times  when  they  were  ganging  to  raise  up  the  puir  folk  against  the  gentles — I  hae 
often  said,  ne'er  a  man  should  steer  a  hair  touching  to  Monkbarns  while  Steenie  and 
I  could  wag  a  finger — ^and  so  said  Steenie  too.  And,  Monkbarns,  when  ye  laid  his  head 
in  the  grave  (and  mony  thanks  for  the  respect),  ye  saw  the  mouls  laid  on  an  honest  lad 
that  likit  you  weel,  though  he  made  little  phrase  about  it." 

Oldbuck,  beaten  from  the  pride  of  his  affected  cjmicism,  would  not  willingly  have  had 
my  one  by  upon  that  occasion  to  quote  to  him  his  favourite  maxims  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
lophy.  The  large  drops  fell  fast  from  his  own  eyes,  as  he  begged  the  father,  who  was 
WW  melted  at  recollecting  the  bravery  and  generous  sentiments  of  his  son,  to  forbear 
ueless  sorrow,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  towards  his  own  home,  where  another  scene 
nraited  our  Antiquary. 

As  he  entered,  the  first  person  whom  he  beheld  was  Lord  Glenallan.  Mutual  surprise 
*ntt  in  their  countenances  as  they  saluted  each  other — ^with  haughty  reserve  on  the  part 
of  tfr.  Oldbuck,  and  embarrassment  on  that  of  the  Earl. 

"  My  Lord  Glenallan,  I  think  ?"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

**  Yes — much  changed  from  what  he  was  when  he  knew  Mr.  Oldbuck." 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  to  intrude  upon  your  lordship — I  only  came 
to  lee  this  distressed  family." 

*  And  you  have  found  one,  sir,  who  has  still  greater  claims  on  your  compassion." 
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"  My  compassion  ?  Lord  Glenallan  cannot  need  wy  compassion.  K  Lord  Glenalkn 
could  need  it,  I  think  he  would  hardly  ask  it." 

"Our  former  acquaintance,"  said  the  Earl 

"  Is  of  such  ancient  date,  my  lord — ^was  of  such  short  duration,  and  was  connected 
with  circumstances  so  exquisitely  painful,  that  I  think  we  may  dispense  with  renewing  it." 

So  saying,  the  Antiquary  turned  away,  and  left  the  hut ;  but  Lord  Glenallan  followed 
him  into  the  open  air,  and,  in  spite  of  a  hasty  "  Good  morning,  my  lord,"  requested  a  few 
minutes'  conversation,  and  the  favour  of  his  advice  in  an  important  matter. 

"  Your  lordship  will  find  many  more  capable  to  advise  you,  my  lord,  and  by  whom 
your  intercourse  will  be  deemed  an  honour.  For  me,  I  am  a  man  retired  from  business 
and  the  world,  and  not  very  fond  of  raking  up  the  past  events  of  my  useless  life ; — and 
forgive  me  if  I  say,  I  have  particular  pain  in  reverting  to  that  period  of  it  when  I  acted 
like  a  fool,  and  your  lordship  like" He  stopped  short. 

"  Like  a  villain,  you  would  say,"  said  Lord  Glenallan — "  for  such  I  must  have  appeared 
to  you." 

My  lord — my  lord,  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  your  shrift,"  said  the  Antiquary. 
But,  sir,  if  I  can  show  you  that  I  am  more  sinned  against  than  sinning — ^that  I  have 
been  a  man  miserable  beyond  the  power  of  description,  and  who  looks  forward  at  this 
moment  to  an  untimely  grave  as  to  a  haven  of  rest, — ^you  will  not  refuse  the  confidence 
which,  accepting  your  appearance  at  this  critical  moment  as  a  hint  from  Heaven,  I  venture 
thus  to  press  on  you." 

"  Assuredly,  my  lord,  I  shall  shun  no  longer  the  continuation  of  this  extraordinary 
interview." 

"  I  must  then  recall  to  you  our  occasional  meetings  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  at 
Knock winnock  Castle, — and  I  need  not  remind  you  of  a  lady  who  was  then  a  member  of 
that  family." 

"  The  unfortunate  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  my  lord ;  I  remember  it  well." 

"  Towards  whom  you  entertained  sentiments" 

"  Very  different  from  those  with  whicli  I  before  and  since  have  regarded  her  sex.  Her 
gentleness,  her  docility,  her  pleasure  in  the  studies  which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  attached 
my  affections  more  than  became  my  age — though  that  was  not  then  much  advanced— K>r 
the  solidity  of  my  character.  But  I  need  not  remind  your  lordship  of  the  various  modes 
in  wliicli  you  indulged  your  gaiety  at  the  expense  of  an  awkward  and  retired  student, 
embarrassed  by  the  expression  of  feelings  so  new  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
young  lady  joined  you  in  the  well-deserved  ridicule — it  is  the  way  of  womankind.  I  have 
spoken  at  once  to  the  painful  circumstances  of  my  addresses  and  their  rejection,  that  your 
lordsliip  may  be  satisfied  everything  is  full  in  my  memory,  and  may,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, tell  your  story  without  scruple  or  needless  delicucy." 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Glenallan.  "  But  first  let  me  say,  you  do  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  gentlest  and  kindest,  as  well  as  to  the  most  unhappy  of  women,  to  suppose  she 
could  make  a  jest  of  the  honest  affection  of  a  man  like  you.  Frequently  did  she  blame 
me,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  for  indulging  my  levity  at  your  expense — ^may  I  now  presume  you  will 
excuse  the  gay  freedoms  which  then  offended  you  ? — my  state  of  mind  has  never  since 
laid  me  under  the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  the  inadvertencies  of  a  light  and  happy 
temper." 

"  My  lord,  you  are  fidly  pardoned,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck.  "  You  should  be  aware,  tha^ 
like  all  others,  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  that  I  placed  myself  in  competition  with  your 
lordship,  and  understood  that  Miss  Neville  was  in  a  state  of  dependence  which  might  make 
her  prefer  a  competent  independence  and  the  hand  of  an  honest  man — But  I  am  wasting 
time — I  would  I  could  believe  that  the  views  entertained  towards  her  by  others  wer«  as 
fair  and  honest  as  mine ! " 

**  Mr,  Oldbuck,  you  judge  harshly." 

"  Not  without  cause,  my  lord.  When  I  only,  of  all  the  magistrates  of  this  coonty — 
hMrintr  neither,  like  some  of  them,  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  your  powerful  &mily 
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^4ior,  like  others,  the  meanness  to  fear  it, — when  I  made  some  inquiry  into  the  manner 
of  Miss  Neville's  death — ^I  shake  you,  my  lord,  but  I  must  be  plain — I  do  own  I  had 
erery  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  met  most  unfair  dealing,  and  had  either  been  imposed 
upon  by  a  counterfeit  marriage,  or  that  very  strong  measures  had  been  adopted  to  stifle 
and  destroy  the  evidence  of  a  real  union.  And  I  cannot  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that 
this  cruelty  on  your  lordship's  part,  whether  coming  of  your  own  free  will,  or  proceeding 
fimn  the  influence  of  the  late  Countess,  hurried  the  unfortunate  young  lady  to  the 
desperate  act  by  which  her  life  was  terminated." 

"  You  are  deceived,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  into  conclusions  which  are  not  just,  however  naturally 
they  flow  from  the  circumstances.  Believe  me,  I  respected  you  even  when  I  was  most 
embarrassed  by  your  active  attempts  to  investigate  our  family  misfortunes.  You  showed 
yourself  more  worthy  of  Miss  Neville  than  I,  by  the  spirit  with  which  you  persisted  in 
vindicating  her  reputation  even  after  her  death.  But  the  firm  belief  that  your  well- 
meant  efforts  could  only  serve  to  bring  to  light  a  story  too  horrible  to  be  detailed,  induced 
me  to  join  my  unhappy  mother  in  schemes  to  remove  or  destroy  all  evidence  of  the  legal 
anion  which  had  taken  place  between  Eveline  and  myself.  And  now  let  us  sit  down  on 
this  bank, — for  I  feel  unable  to  remain  longer  standing, — ^and  have  the  goodness  to  listen 
to  the  extraordinary  discovery  which  I  have  this  day  made." 

They  eate  down  accordingly ;  and  Lord  Glenallan  briefly  narrated  his  unhappy  family 
history — ^his  concealed  marriage — ^the  horrible  invention  by  which  his  mother  had  designed 
to  render  impossible  that  union  which  had  already  taken  place.  He  detailed  the  arts  by 
which  the  Countess,  having  all  the  documents  relative  to  Miss  Neville's  birth  in  her  hands, 
had  produced  those  only  relating  to  a  period  during  which,  for  family  reasons,  his  father 
had  consented  to  own  that  young  lady  as  his  natural  daughter,  and  showed  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  could  either  suspect  or  detect  the  fraud  put  upon  him  by  his  mother,  and 
Touched  by  the  oaths  of  her  attendants,  Teresa  and  Elspeth.  "  I  left  my  paternal 
mansion,"  he  concluded,  "  as  if  the  furies  of  hell  had  driven  me  forth,  and  travelled  with 
frantic  Telocity  I  knew  not  whither.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  recollection  of  what  I  did 
or  whither  I  went,  until  I  was  discovered  by  my  brother.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
an  account  of  my  sick-bed  and  recovery,  or  how,  long  afterwards,  I  ventured  to  inquire 
after  the  sharer  of  my  misfortunes,  and  heard  that  her  despair  had  found  a  dreadful 
remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  The  first  thing  that  roused  me  to  thought  was  hearing  of 
your  inquiries  into  this  cruel  business  ;  and  you  will  hardly  wonder,  that,  believing  w^hat 
I  did  believe,  I  should  join  in  those  expedients  to  stop  your  investigation,  which  my 
brother  and  mother  had  actively  commenced.  The  information  which  I  gave  them  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  and  witnesses  of  our  private  marriage  enabled  them  to  bafllc 
your  zeal.  The  clergyman,  therefore,  and  witnesses,  as  persons  who  had  acted  in  the 
matter  only  to  please  the  powerful  heir  of  Glenallan,  were  accessible  to  his  promises  and 
threats,  and  were  so  provided  for,  that  they  had  no  objections  to  leave  this  country  for 
another.  For  myself,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  pursued  this  unhappy  man,  "  from  that  moment 
I  considered  myself  as  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  and  as  having  nothing  left 
to  do  with  this  world.  My  mother  tried  to  reconcile  me  to  life  by  every  art — even  by 
intimations  which  I  can  now  interpret  as  calculated  to  produce  a  doubt  of  the  liorrible 
talc  she  herself  had  fabricated.  But  I  construed  all  she  said  as  the  fictions  of  maternal 
affection.  I  will  forbear  all  reproach.  She  is  no  more — and,  as  her  wretched  associate 
said,  she  knew  not  how  the  dart  was  poisoned,  or  how  deep  it  must  sink,  when  she  tlirew 
It  from  her  hand.  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  ever,  during  tliese  twenty  years,  there  crawled 
upon  earth  a  living  being  deserving  of  your  pity,  I  have  been  that  man.  My  food  has 
not  nourished  me^ — ^my  sleep  has  not  refreshed  me — my  devotions  have  not  comforted 
me — all  that  is  cheering  and  necessary  to  man  has  been  to  me  converted  into  poison. 
The  rare  and  limited  intercourse  which  I  have  held  with  others  has  been  most  odious  to 
me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bringing  the  contamination  of  unnatural  and  inexpressible  guilt 
aodODg  the  gay  and  the  innocent.  There  have  been  moments  when  I  had  thoughts  of 
aootber  description — ^to  plunge  into  the  adventures  of  war,  or  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
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After  a  fonnal  apology  for  the  encroachment)  Lord  Glenallan  agreed  to  go  with  him, 
iod  nnderwent  with  patience  in  their  return  home  the  whole  history  of  John  of  the 
GimeD,  a  legend  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  never  known  to  spare  any  one  who  crossed  his 
threshold. 

Tlie  arrival  of  a  stranger  of  such  note,  with  two  saddle-horses  and  a  servant  in  black, 

whidi  servant  had  holsters  on  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  coronet  upon  the  holsters,  created  a 

general  commol^on  in  the  house  of  Monkbams.     Jenny  Rintherout,  scarce  recovered 

from  the  hysterics  which  she  had  taken  on  hearing  of  poor  Steenie's  misfortune,  chased 

about  the  turkeys  and  poultry,  cackled  and  screamed  louder  than  they  did,  and  ended  by 

killing  one-half  too  many.     Miss  Griselda  made  many  wise  reflections  on  the  hot-headed 

wilfulness  of  her  brother,  who  had  occasioned  such  devastation,  by  suddenly  bringing  in 

upon  them  a  papist  nobleman.     And  she  ventured  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Blattcrgowl  some 

hint  of  the  unusual  slaughter  which  had  taken  place  in  the  hasse-cour,  which  brought  the 

honest  clergyman  to  inquire  how  his  friend  Monkbarns  had  got  home,  and  whether  he 

was  not  the  worse  of  being  at  the  funeral,  at  a  period  so  near  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 

dinner,  that  the  Antiquary  had  no  choice  left  but  to  invite  him  to  stay  and  bless  the 

meat     Miss  M'Intyre  had  on  her  part  some  curiosity  to  see  this  mighty  peer,  of  whom 

all  had  heard,  as  an  Eastern  caliph  or  sultan  is  heard  of  by  his  subjects,  and  felt  some 

degree  of  timidity  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  person,  of  whose  unsocial  habits  and 

item  manners  so  many  stories  were  told,  that  her  fear  kept  at  least  pace  with  her  curiosity. 

The  aged  housekeeper  was  no  less  flustered  and  hurried  in  obeying  the  numerous  and 

contradictory  conmiands  of  her  mistress,  concerning  preserves,  pastry,  and  fruit,  the 

mode  of  marshalling  and  dishing  the  dinner,  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  the  melted 

butter  to  run  to  oil,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Juno — who,  though  formdly  banished 

from  the  parlour,  failed  not  to  maraud  about  the  out-settlements  of  the  family — to  enter 

the  kitchen. 

The  only  inmate  of  Monkbams  who  remained  entirely  indifferent  on  this  momentous 
occasion  was  Hector  M'Intyre,  who  cared  no  more  for  an  Earl  than  he  did  for  a  com- 
nnnter,  and  who  was  only  interested  in  the  unexpected  visit,  as  it  might  afford  some 
protection  against  his  uncle's  displeasure,  if  he  harboured  any,  for  his  not  attending  the 
funeral,  and  still  more  against  his  satire  upon  the  subject  of  his  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
^le  combat  with  the  phoca,  or  seal. 

To  these,  the  inmates  of  his  household,  Oldbuck  presented  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  who 

•^derwent,  with  meek  and  subdued  civility,  the  prosing  speeches  of  the  honest  divine, 

^^  the  lengthened   apologies  of  Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck,  which  her  brother  in  vain 

^odeavoured  to  abridge.     Before  the  dinner  hour,  Lord  Glenallan  requested  permission 

^o  retire  a  while  to  his  chamber.      Mr.  Oldbuck  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  Green 

fioom,  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  for  his  reception.     He  looked  around  with  an 

^rf  painful  recollection. 

"  I  think,"  at  length  he  observed,  « I  think,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  I  have  been  in  this 

^parfanent  before.** 

"  Yes,  my  lord,**  answered  Oldbuck,  "  upon  occasion  of  an  excursion  hither  from 
^wckwinnock — and  since  we  are  upon  a  subject  so  melancholy,  you  may  perhaps 
^^naember  whose  taste  supplied  these  lines  from  Chaucer,  which  now  form  the  motto  of 
^  Upestry.** 

"  I  guess,"  said  the  Earl,  "  though  I  cannot  recollect.     She  excelled  me,  indeed,  in 

litertry  taste  and  information,  as  in  everything  else ; a^^  ^*  ^®  ^°®  ^^  *'^^  mysterious 

dispensations  of  Providence,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  a  creature  so  excellent  in  mind  and  body 
should  have  been  cut  oif  in  so  miserable  a  manner  merely  {row.  her  having  formed  a  fatal 
•*^«hinent  to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am.'*  ' 

Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  attempt  an  answer  to  this  burst  of  the  grief  which  lay  ever 
^«ttwt  to  the  heart  of  his  guest,  but,  pressing  Lord  Glenallan's  hand  with  one  of  his 
^  and  drawing  the  other  across  his  8hagi>v  L^ioahes  as  if  *^  ^^ush  away  a  mist  that 
Intercepted  bis  sight,  he  Wthe  Earl  at  liberty  lo  an^ange  himself  previous  to  dinner. 
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OW  only  think  nhat  a  man  my  brother  is,  Mr.  Blattergowl, 
a  wise  man  and  a  learned  man,  to  bring  this  Yerl  into 
,*  our  house  without  spenking  a  word  to  a  body  I  And  there's 
the  distress  of  thae  Mucklebackits — we  canna  get  a  fin  o' 
fiah — and  we  hae  nae  time  to  send  ower  to  Fairport  for  beef^ 
and  the  mutton's  but  new  killed — and  that  silly  fliskmahoy, 
Jenny  Rintherout,  has  taen  the  exica,  and  done  naething 
but  laugh  and  greet,  the  skirl  at  the  tail  o'  the  guffa,  for 
twa  days  successfully — and  now  we  maun  ask  that  strange 
hat's  as  grand  and  as  grave  as  the  Yerl  himsell,  to  stand  at 
-TL.-^  "^  ^^^  sideboard!  And  I  canna  gang  into  the  kitohen  to  direct 
f'-^--^^'  onything,  for  he's  hovering  there  making  some  pousowdie"  for  my 
1  ^'  loni,  fur  he  diR'^^nM  eat  like  ither  folk  neither — And  how  to  sort  the  strange 
aervant  man  at  dinner  time  —  I  am  sure,  Kir.  Blattergowl,  a'thcglther,  it  passes  my 
judgment." 

"  Truly,  Miss  Griselda,"  replied  the  divine,  "  Monkbams  was  inconsiderate.  He  should 
have  taen  a  day  to  sec  the  invitation,  as  they  do  wi'  the  titular's  condescendence  in  the 
process  of  valuation  and  sale.  But  the  great  man  could  not  have  come  on  s  sudden  to 
ony  house  in  this  parish  where  lie  could  have  been  better  served  with  viven — that  I  mnst 
aay — and  also'that  the  steam  from  the  kitchen  is  very  gratifying  to  my  nostrils ; — and  if 
je  have  ony  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  Mrs.  Griselda,  never  make  a  stranger  of  me — 
I  can  amuse  mysell  very  weel  with  the  larger  copy  of  Erskine's  Institutes." 

And  taking  down  from  the  window-seat  that  amusing  folio  (the  Scottish  Ctike  upon 
littlelon),  he  opened  it,  aa  if  instinctively,  at  the  tenth  title  of  Book  Second,  "  of  Teinds, 
or  lythes,"  and  was  presently  deeply  wrapped  up  in  an  abstruse  discusuon  concerning 
tht  temponiity  of  benefices. 
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The  cntertaiiimeiit,  about  which  Miss  Oldbuck  expressed  so  much  anxiety,  was  at 
length  placed  upon  the  table ;  and  the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  for  the  ^st  time  since  the  date 
of  his  calamity,  sat  at  a  stranger's  board,  surrounded  by  strangers.  He  seemed  to  himself 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  one  whose  brain  was  not  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  an 
intoxieating  potion.  Relieved,  as  he  had  that  morning  been,  from  the  image  of  guilt 
which  had  so  long  haunted  his  imagination,  he  felt  his  sorrows  as  a  lighter  and  more 
tolerable  load,  but  was  still  unable  to  take  any  share  in  the  conversation  that  passed  around 
him.  It  was,  indeed,  of  a  cast  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to.  The  bluntness  of  Oldbuck,  the  tiresome  apologetic  harangues  of  his  sister,  the  peilantry 
of  the  divine,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  young  soldier,  which  savoured  much  more  of  the 
camp  than  of  tlie  court,  were  all  new  to  a  nobleman  who  had  lived  in  a  retired  and 
melancholy  state  for  so  many  years,  that  the  manners  of  the  world  seemed  to  him  equally 
strange  and  unpleasing.  JVIiss  M'Intyre  alone,  from  the  natural  politeness  and  unpretending 
simplicity  of  her  manners,  appeared  to  belong  to  that  class  of  society  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  earlier  and  better  days. 

Nor  did  Lord  Glenallan's  deportment  less  surprise  the  company.  Though  a  plain  but 
excellent  family-dinner  was  provided  (for,  as  Mr.  Blattergowl  had  justly  said,  it  was 
impossible  to  surprise  MissGriselda  when  her  larder  was  empty),  and  though  the  Antiquary 
boasted  his  best  port,  and  assimilated  it  to  the  Falernian  of  Horace,  Lord  Glenallan  was 
proof  to  the  allurements  of  both.  His  servant  placed  before  him  a  small  mess  of  vegetables, 
that  very  dish,  the  cooking  of  which  had  alarmed  Miss  Griselda,  arranged  with  the  most 
minute  and  scrupulous  neatness.  He  ate  sparingly  of  these  provisions ;  and  a  glass  of 
pure  water,  sparkling  from  the  fountain-head,  completed  his  repast.  Such,  his  servant 
said,  had  been  his  lordship's  diet  for  very  many  years,  unless  upon  the  high  festivals  of 
the  Church,  or  when  company  of  the  first  rank  were  entertained  at  Glenallan-House, 
when  he  relaxed  a  little  in  the  austerity  of  his  diet,  and  permitted  himself  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine.     Bat  at  Monkbarns,  no  anchoret  could  have  made  a  more  simple  and  scanty  meal. 

The  Antiquary  was  a  gentleman,  as  we  have  seen,  in  feeling,  but  blunt  and  careless  in 
expression,  from  the  habit  of  living  with  those  before  whom  he  had  nothing  to  suppress. 
He  attacked  his  noble  guest  without  scruple  on  the  severity  of  his  regimen. 

"  A  few  half-cold  greens  and  potatoes — a  glass  of  ice-cold  water  to  wai^h  them  down — 
antiquity  gives  no  warrant  for  it,  my  lord.  This  house  used  to  be  accounted  a  hospUiumy 
a  place  of  retreat  for  Christians ;  but  your  lordship's  diet  is  that  of  a  heathen  Pythagorean, 
or  Lidian  Bramin — nay,  more  severe  than  either,  if  you  refuse  these  fine  apples." 

"  I  am  a  Catholic,  you  are  aware,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  wishing  to  escajKi  from  tlie 
discussion,  "  and  you  know  that  our  church  " 

**  Lays  down  many  rules  of  mortification,"  proceeded  the  dauntless  Antiquary ;  "  but 
I  never  heard  that  they  were  quite  so  rigorously  practised — Bear  witness  my  predecessor, 
John  of  the  Girnell,  or  the  jolly  Abbot,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  apple,  my  lord." 

And  as  he  pared  the  fruit,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  "  O  fie,  Monkbai*ns  ! "  and  the  prolonged 
cough  of  the  minister,  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  his  huge  wig,  the  Antiquary  proceeded 
to  detail  the  intrigue  which  had  given  rise  to  the  fame  of  the  abbot's  apple  witli  more 
slyness  and  circumstantiality  than  was  at  all  necessary.  His  jest  (as  may  readily  be 
conceived)  missed  fire,  for  this  anecdote  of  conventual  gallantry  failed  to  j)rofluce  the 
slightest  smile  on  the  visage  of  the  Earl.  Oldbuck  then  took  up  the  subject  of  Ossian, 
Macpherson,  and  Mac-Cribb ;  but  Lord  Glenallan  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  any  of 
the  three,  so  little  conversant  had  he  been  with  modern  literature.  Tlie  conversation 
was  now  in  some  danger  of  flagging,  or  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,  who 
had  just  pronounced  the  formidable  word,  "  teind-free,"  when  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  started — a  political  event  on  wliich  Lord  Glenallan  looked  with  all  the 
prejadiced  horror  of  a  bigoted  Catholic  and  zealous  aristocrat.  Oldbuck  was  far  from 
carrying  his  detestation  of  its  principles  to  such  a  length. 
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'*  Let  me  first  ask  your  lordship,*'  said  the  Antiquary,  "  what  are  your  own  wishes  and 
designs  in  this  matter  ?" 

**  I  wish  most  especially,"  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  "  to  declare  my  luckless  marriage, 
and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  imhappy  Eveline — that  is,  if  you  see  a  possibility 
of  doing  so  without  making  public  the  conduct  of  my  mother." 

**  Suum  ctdque  tynbuito/^  said  the  Antiquary ;  *^  do  right  to  every  one.  The  memory 
of  that  nnhi^py  young  lady  has  too  long  suffered,  and  I  think  it  might  be  cleared  without 
further  impeaching  that  of  your  mother,  than  by  letting  it  be  understood  in  general  that 
she  greatly  disapproved  and  bitterly  opposed  the  match.  All — forgive  me,  my  lord — all 
who  erer  heard  of  the  late  Countess  of  Glenallan,  will  learn  that  without  much  surprise." 

"  But  you  forget  one  horrible  circumstance,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Earl,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

**  I  am  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

^  The  fate  of  the  infant — its  disappearance  widi  the  confidential  attendant  of  my  mother, 
and  the  dreadful  surmises  which  may  be  drawn  from  my  conversation  with  Elspeth." 

"  If  you  would  have  my  free  opinion,  my  lord,"  answered  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  and  will  not 

catdi  too  rapidly  at  it  as  matter  of  hope,  I  would  say  that  it  is  very  possible  the  child  yet 

lives.     For  thus  much  I  ascertained,  by  my  former  inquiries  concerning  the  event  of  that 

deplorable  evening,  that  a  child  and  woman  were  carried  that  night  from  the  cottage  at 

the  Craigbumfoot  in  a  carriage  and  four  by  your  brother  Edward  Geraldin  Neville, 

whose  journey  towards  England  with  these  companions  I  traced  for  several  stages. 

I  believed  then  it  was  a  part  of  the  family  compact  to  carry  a  child  whom  you  meant  to 

stigmatize  with  illegitimacy,  out  of  that  country  where  chance  might  have  raised  protectors 

and  proofs  of  its  rights.  But  I  now  think  that  your  brother,  having  reason,  like  yourself, 

to  b^eve  the  child  stained  with  shame  yet  more  indelible,  had  nevertheless  withdrawn 

it,  partly  from  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  house,  partly  from  the  risk  to  which  it  might 

have  been  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lady  Glenallan." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  grew  extremely  pale,  and  had  nearly  fallen  from 

kis  chair. — The  alarmed  Antiquary  ran  hither  and  thither  looking  for  remedies ;  but  his 

ffloseum,  though  sufficiently  well  filled  with  a  vast  variety  of  useless  matters,  contained 

nothing  that  could  be  serviceable  on  the  present  or  any  other  occasion.     As  he  posted 

out  of  the  room  to  borrow  his  sister's  salts,  he  could  not  help  giving  a  constitutional 

growl  of  diagrin  and  wonder  at  the  various  incidents  which  had  converted  his  mansion, 

first  into  an  hospital  for  a  wounded  duellist,  and  now  into  the  sick  chamber  of  a  dying 

noUeman.     "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from  the  soldiery  and  the 

peerage.    My  ecenobitium  has  only  next  to  be  made  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  then,  I  trow, 

the  transformation  will  be  complete." 

When  he  returned  with  the  remedv,  Lord  Glenallan  was  much  better.  The  new  and 
unexpected  light  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  had  thrown  upon  the  melancholy  history  of  his 
family  had  almost  overpowered  him.  "  You  think,  then,  Mr.  Oldbuck — for  you  are 
capable  of  thinking,  which  I  am  not — ^you  think,  then,  that  it  is  possible — ^that  is,  not 
impossible — my  child  may  yet  live  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  come  to  any  violent  harm 
throngh  your  brother's  means.  He  was  known  to  be  a  gay  and  dissipated  man,  but  not 
croel  nor  dishonourable ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that,  if  he  had  intended  any  foul  play,  he 
would  have  placed  himself  so  forward  in  the  charge  of  the  infant,  as  I  will  prove  to  your 
lordship  he  did." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Oldbuck  opened  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  of  his  ancestor  Aldobrand, 
and  produced  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  black  ribband,  and  labelled, — Examinations, 
fcc,  taken  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  J.  P.,  upon  the  1 8th  of  February,  17 — ;  a  little  under 
was  written,  in  a  small  hand,  Eheu  Evelina!  The  tears  dropped  fast  from  the  Earl's 
eyes,  as  he  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  unfasten  the  knot  wliich  secured  these  documents. 
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^'  Your  lordship/'  said  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "  had  better  not  read  these  at  present.  Agitated 
as  you  are,  and  having  much  business  before  jou,  jou  must  not  exhaust  your  strength. 
Your  brother's  succession  is  now,  I  presume,  your  own,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  yoa  to 
make  inquiry  among  his  servants  and  retainers,  so  as  to  hear  where  the  child  is,  i^ 
fortunately  it  shall  be  still  alive." 

"  I  dare  hardly  hope  it,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Why  should  my  brother 
have  been  silent  to  me  ? " 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  why  should  he  have  communicated  to  your  lordship  the  existence  of 
a  being  whom  you  must  have  supposed  the  offspring  of" 

"  Most  true — there  is  an  obvious  and  a  kind  reason  for  his  being  silent.  If  anything, 
indeed,  could  have  added  to  the  horror  of  the  ghastly  dream  that  has  poisoned  my  whole 
existence,  it  must  have  been  the  knowledge  that  such  a  child  of  misery  existed." 

"  Then,"  continued  the  Antiquary,  "  although  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  years,  that  your  son  must  needs  be  still  alive  because  he 
was  not  destroyed  in  infancy,  I  own  I  think  you  should  instantly  set  on  foot  inquiries." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan,  catching  eagerly  at  the  hope  held  out  to 
him,  the  first  he  had  nourished  for  many  years ; — "  I  will  write  to  a  faithful  steward  of 
my  father,  who  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under  my  brother  Neville — But,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
I  am  not  my  brother's  heir." 

"  Indeed  ! — I  am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord — it  is  a  noble  estate,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Neville's-Burgh  alone,  which  are  the  most  superb  relics  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  a  possession  much  to  be  coveted.  I  thought 
your  father  had  no  other  son  or  near  relative." 

"  He  had  not,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  Lord  Glenallan ;  "  but  my  brother  adopted  views 
in  politics,  and  a  form  of  religion,  alien  from  those  which  had  been  always  held  by  our 
house.  Our  tempers  had  long  differed,  nor  did  my  unhappy  mother  always  think  him 
sufiiciently  observant  to  her.  In  short,  there  was  a  family  quarrel,  and  my  brother, 
whose  property  was  at  his  own  free  disposal,  availed  himself  of  the  power  vested  in  him 
to  choose  a  stranger  for  his  heir.  It  is  a  matter  which  never  struck  me  as  being  of  the 
least  consequence — for  if  worldly  possessions  could  alleviate  misery,  I  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  But  now  I  shall  regret  it,  if  it  throws  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  inquiries — 
and  I  bethink  me  that  it  may ;  for  in  case  of  my  having  a  lawful  son  of  my  body,  and 
my  brother  dying  without  issue,  my  father's  possessions  stood  entailed  upon  my  son. 
It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  this  heir,  be  he  who  he  may,  will  afford  us  assistance  in 
making  a  discovery  which  may  turn  out  so  much  to  his  own  prejudice." 

"  And  in  all  probability  the  steward  your  lordship  mentions  is  also  in  his  service," 
said  the  Antiquary. 

"  It  is  most  likely ;  and  the  man  being  a  Protestant — ^how  far  it  is  safe  to  intrust 
him  " 

"  I  should  hope,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck  gravely,  "  that  a  Protestant  may  be  as  • 
trustworthy  as  a  Catholic.     I  am  doubly  interested  in  the  Protestant  faith,  my  lord. 
My  ancestor,  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  printed  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsbui^,  as. 
I  can  show  by  the  original  edition  now  in  tliis  house." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  nor 
do  I  speak  out  of  bigotry  or  intolerance ;  but  probably  the  Protestant  steward  will  favour 
the  Protestant  heir  rather  than  the  Catholic — if,  indeed,  my  son  has  been  bred  in  his 
father's  faith — or,  alas  !  if  indeed  he  yet  lives." 

"  We  must  look  close  into  this,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  before  committing  ourselves.  I  have 
a  literary  friend  at  York,  with  whom  I  have  long  corresponded  on  the  subject  of  the 
Saxon  horn  that  is  preserved  in  the  Minster  there ;  we  interchanged  letters  for  six  years, 
and  have  only  as  yet  been  able  to  settle  the  first  line  of  the  inscription.  I  will  write 
forthwith  to  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  be  particular  in  my  inquiries  concerning 
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the  character,  &c.  of  your  brother's  heir,  of  the  gentleman  employed  in  his  affairs,  and 
what  else  may  be  likely  to  further  your  lordship's  inquiries.  In  the  meantime  your 
lordship  will  collect  the  evidence  of  the  marriage,  which  I  hope  can  still  be  recovered  ?" 
"  Unquestionably,"  replied  the  Earl :  "  the  witnesses,  who  were  formerly  withdrawn 
from  your  research,  are  still  living.  My  tutor,  who  solemnized  the  marriage,  was  provided 
for  by  a  living  in  France,  and  has  lately  returned  to  this  country  as  an  emigrant,  a  victim 
of  his  zeal  for  loyalty,  legitimacy,  and  religion." 

"  That's  one  lucky  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  my  lord — ^you  must  allow 
that,  at  least,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  but  no  offence ;  I  will  act  as  warmly  in  your  affairs  as  if 
I  were  of  your  own  faith  in  politics  and  religion.  And  take  ray  advice — If  you  want  an 
affidr  of  coiisequence  properly  managed,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  antiquary ;  for,  as 
they  are  eternally  exercising  their  genius  and  research  upon  trifles,  it  is  impossible  they 
ctn  be  baffled  in  affairs  of  importance ; — ^use  makes  perfect — and  the  corps  that  is  most 
frequently  drilled  upon  the  parade,  will  be  most  prompt  in  its  exercise  upon  the  day  of 
battle.   And,  talking  upon  that  subject,  I  would  willingly  read  to  your  lordship,  in  order 

to  pass  away  the  time  betwixt  and  supper" 

"  I  b^  I  may  not  interfere  with  family  arrangements,"  said  Lord  Glenallan,  "  but 
I  never  taste  anything  afler  sunset." 

"  Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  answered  his  host,  "  notwithstanding  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  ancients.  But  then  I  dine  differently  from  your  lordship,  and  therefore 
im  better  enabled  to  dispense  with  those  elaborate  entertainments  which  my  womankind 
(that  is,  my  sister  and  niece,  my  lord)  are  apt  to  place  on  the  table,  for  the  display  rather 
of  their  own  housewifery  than  the  accommodation  of  our  wants.  However,  a  broiled 
bone,  or  a  smoked  haddock,  or  an  oyster,  or  a  slice  of  bacon  of  our  own  curing,  with  a 
toMt  and  a  tankard— or  something  or  other  of  that  sort,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the 
stomach  before  going  to  bed,  does  not  fall  under  my  restriction,  nor,  I  hope,  under  your 
lordship's." 

"  My  noHSupper  is  literal,  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  but  I  will  attend  you  at  your  meal  with 
pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Antiquary,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  entertain  your  ears 
at  least,  since  I  cannot  banquet  your  palate.  What  I  am  about  to  read  to  your  lordship 
relates  to  the  upland  glens." 

Lord  Glenallan,  though  he  would  rather  have  recurred  to  the  subject  of  his  own 
DDcertainties,  was  compelled  to  make  a  sign  of  rueful  civility  and  acquiescence. 

The  Antiquary,  therefore,  took  out  his  portfolio  of  loose  sheets,  and  after  premising 
that  the  topographical  details  here  laid  down  were  designed  to  illustrate  a  slight  ess«ay 
upon  castrametation,  which  had  been  read  with  indulgence  at  several  societies  of 
Antiquaries,  he  commenced  as  follows :  "  The  subject,  my  lord,  is  tlie  hill-fort  of 
Quickens-bog,  with  the  site  of  which  your  lordship  is  doubtless  familiar — it  is  upon 
your  store-farm  of  Mantanner,  in  the  barony  of  Clochnaben." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  the  names  of  these  places,"  said  the  Earl,  in  answer  to  the 
Antiquary's  appeal. 

"  Heard  the  name  ?  and  the  farm  brings  him  six  hundred-a-year — O  Lord ! " 
Such  was  the  scarce-subdued  ejaculation  of  the  Antiquary.     But  his  hospitality  got 
the  better  of  his  surprise,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  his  essay  with  an  audible  voice,  in 
great  glee  at  having  secured  a  patient,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  an  interested  hearer. 

"  Quickens-bog  may  at  first  seem  to  derive  its  name  from  the  plant  Quichen,  by 
which,  Scottic^y  we  understand  couch-grass,  dog -grass,  or  the  Tmticum  repens  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  common  English  monosyllable  JBoff,  by  which  we  mean,  in  popular  language, 
a  marsh  or  morass — in  Latin,  Palm.  But  it  may  confound  the  rash  adopters  of  the 
more  obvious  etymological  derivations,  to  learn,  that  the  couch-grass  or  dog-grass,  or,  to 
fpeak  scientifically,  the  triticum  repens  of  Linnaeus,  does  not  grow  within  a  quarter  of 
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N  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Antiqnuy,  who  wu 
something  of  a  eluggard,  was  BummoDed  from  his  bed  a  full 
hour  earlier  than  hia  custom  bj  Caxon.  "  What's  the  matter 
DOW?"  he  exclaimed,  yawning  and  stretching  forth  his  hand 
to  the  huge  gold  repeater,  which,  bedded  upon  his  India  silk 
■^  handkerchief,  was  laid  safe  by  his  pillow — "  what's  the  matter 
now,  CaxoQ? — it  can't  be  eight  o'clock  yet." 
'Na,  sir, — but  my  lord's  man  Bought  me  out,  for  he  fancies 
your  honour's  valley- de-sham,— and  sae  I  am,  there's  uac 
duubt  i)'t,  baith  your  honour's  and  the  minister's— at  least  ye  hae  nao 
other  that  I  ken  o'— and  I  gie  a  help  to  Sir  Arthur  too,  but  that's  mair  in  the  way  o' 
my  profession," 

'Well,  well— never  mind  that,"  said  the  Antiquary — "happy  is  he  that  is  his  own 
Tilley -de-sham,  as  you  call  it — But  why  disturb  my  morning's  rest?" 

I™,  air,  the  great  man's  been  up  since  peep  o'  day,  and  he's  steered  the  town  to  get 
awa  an  express  to  fetch  his  carriage,  and  it  will  be  here  briefly,  and  he  wad  like  to  see 
your  honour  afore  he  gaes  awa." 

"  Gadro !"  ejaculated  Oldbuck,  "  these  great  men  use  one's  house  and  time  as  if  they 
were  their  own  property.  Well,  it's  once  and  away.  Has  Jenny  come  to  her  sensea 
yet,  Caxon?"  ' 

iocliw^'K"-*"' ^"* ^""^  middling," replied  the  barber  ;  " she's  been  in  a  swither  about  the 
it  h^^^n^**  °forning,  and  was  like  to  hae  toomed  it  a'  out  into  the  slap-bason,  and  drank 

„  ~.       ii  her  ecstasiea — but  she's  vron  ower  wi't,  wi'  the  help  o'  Miss  M'Intyre." 
no  loused    -fT'  "'""""'^'''^  i"*  on  foot  and  scrambling,  and  I  must  enjoy  my  quiet  bed 
«iie  news  It  P  ^"^  '"'^^  *  well-regulated  house — Lend  me  my  gown.     And  what  are 
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"  It's  very  like  it  may  be  sae^"  replied  the  acquiescent  barber ;  ^'  I  am  sure  your  honour 
kens  best." 

Before  breakfast.  Lord  Glenallan,  who  appeared  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  evinced 
in  the  former  evening,  went  particularly  through  the  various  circumstances  of  evidence 
which  the  exertions  of  Oldbuck  had  formerly  collected;  and  pointing  out  the  means 
which  he  possessed  of  completing  the  proof  of  his  marriage,  expressed  his  resolution  in- 
Etantly  to  go  through  the  painful  task  of  collecting  and  restoring  the  evidence  concerning 
the  birth  of  Eveline  Neville,  which  Ebpeth  had  stated  to  be  in  his  mother's  possession. 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  like  a  man  who  receives  important  tidings 
oe  he  is  yet  fully  awake,  and  doubt  whether  they  refer  to  actual  life,  or  are  not  rather  a 
eontinuation  of  his  dream.  This  woman, — this  Elspeth, — she  is  in  the  extremity  of  age, 
tnd  approaching  in  many  respects  to  dotage.  Have  I  not — it  is  a  hideous  question  — 
have  I  not  been  hasty  in  the  admission  of  her  present  evidence,  against  that  which  she 
formerly  gave  me  to  a  very — very  different  purpose  ?" 

Mr.  Oldbuck  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  firmness — "No,  my  lord; 
I  cannot  think  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of  what  she  has  told  you  last, 
from  no  apparent  impulse  but  the  urgency  of  conscience.  Her  confession  was  voluntary, 
disinterested,  distinct,  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  all  the  other  known  circumstances 
of  the  case.  I  would  lose  no  time,  however,  in  examining  and  arranging  the  other  docu- 
ments to  which  she  has  referred ;  and  I  also  think  her  own  statement  should  be  taken 
down,  if  possible,  in  a  formal  manner.  We  thought  of  setting  about  this  together.  But 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  your  lordship,  and  moreover  have  a  more  impartial  appearance,  were 
I  to  attempt  the  investigation  alone,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate.  I  will  do  this — at 
least  I  will  attempt  it,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  her  in  a  favourable  state  of  mind  to  undergo 
an  examination." 

Lord  Glenallan  wrung  the  Antiquary's  hand  in  token  of  grateful  acquiescence.  "  I 
cannot  express  to  you,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Oldbuck,  how  much  your  countenance  and 
cooperation  in  this  dark  and  most  melancholy  business  gives  me  relief  and  confidence. 
I  cannot  enough  applaud  myself  for  yielding  to  the  sudden  impulse  which  impelled  me, 
as  it  were,  to  drag  you  into  my  confidence,  and  which  arose  from  the  experience  I  had 
formerly  of  your  firnmess  in  discharge  of  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  friend  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate.  Whatever  the  issue  of  these  matters  may  prove, — and 
I  would  fain  hope  there  is  a  dawn  breaking  on  the  fortunes  of  my  house,  though  I  shall 
not  live  to  enjoy  its  light, — but  whatsoever  be  the  issue,  you  have  laid  my  family  and 
me  under  the  most  lasting  obligation." 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  "  I  must  necessarily  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  your  lordship's  family,  which  I  am  well  aware  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland, 
being  certainly  derived  from  Aymer  de  Geraldin,  who  sat  in  parliament  at  Perth,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and  who,  by  the  less  vouched,  yet  plausible  tradition  of  the 
country,  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Marmor  of  Clochnaben.  Yet  with  all 
my  veneration  for  your  ancient  descent,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  find  myself  still  more 
bound  to  give  your  lordship  what  assistance  is  in  my  limited  power,  from  sincere  sympathy 
with  your  sorrows,  and  detestation  at  the  frauds  which  have  so  long  been  practised  upon 
you. — But,  my  lord,  the  matin  meal  is,  I  see,  now  prepared— Permit  me  to  show  your 
lordsliip  the  way  through  the  intricacies  of  my  coenobltium,  which  is  rather  a  combination 
of  cells,  jostled  oddly  together,  and  piled  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  than  a  regular 
house.     I  trust  you  will  make  yourself  some  amends  for  the  spare  diet  of  yesterday." 

But  this  was  no  part  of  Lord  Glenallan's  system.  Having  saluted  the  company  with 
the  grave  and  melancholy  politeness  which  distinguished  his  manners,  his  servant  placed 
before  him  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  with  a  glass  of  fair  water,  being  the  fare  on  which  he 
usually  broke  his  fast.  While  the  morning's  meal  of  the  young  soldier  and  the  old  Antiquary 
was  dispatched  in  a  much  more  substantial  manner,  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard. 

Q  2 
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"  Your  lordship's  carriage,  I  believe,"  said  Oldbuck,  stepping  to  the  window.  "  On 
my  word,  a  handsome  Quadrigay — for  such,  according  to  the  best  scholium^  was  the  vox 
signata  of  the  Romans  for  a  chariot  which,  like  that  of  your  lordship,  was  drawn  by  four 
horses." 

"  And  I  will  venture  to  say,"  cried  Hector,  eagerly  gazing  from  the  window,  "  that 
four  handsomer  or  better-matched  bays  never  were  put  in  harness — What  fine  fore- 
hands ! — what  capital  chargers  they  would  make  ! — Might  I  ask  if  they  are  of  your  lord- 
ship's own  breeding?" 

"  I — I — rather  believe  so,"  said  Lord  Glenallan  ;  "  but  I  have  been  so  negligent  of  my 
domestic  matters,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  must  apply  to  Calvert "  (looking  at  the 
domestic). 

"  They  are  of  your  lordship's  own  breeding,"  said  Calvert,  "  got  by  Mad  Tom  out  of 
Jemima  and  Yarico,  your  lordship's  brood  mares." 

"  Are  there  more  of  the  set  ?"  said  Lord  Glenallan. 

**  Two,  my  lord, — one  rising  four,  the  other  five  off*  this  grass,  both  very  handsome." 

"  Then  let  Dawkins  bring  them  down  to  Monkbarns  to-morrow,"  said  the  Earl — "  I 
hope  Captain  M*Intyre  will  accept  them,  if  they  are  at  all  fit  for  service.'* 

Captain  M^Intyre's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  was  profuse  in  grateful  acknowledgments ; 
while  Oldbuck,  on  the  other  hand,  seizing  the  Earl's  sleeve,  endeavoured  to  intercept  a 
present  which  boded  no  good  to  his  corn-chest  and  hay-loft. 

"My  lord — my  lord  — much  obliged— much  obliged — But  Hector  is  a  pedestrian,  and 
never  mounts  on  horseback  in  battle — he  is  a  Highland  soldier,  moreover,  and  his  dress 
ill  adapted  for  cavalry  service.  Even  Macpherson  never  mounted  his  ancestors  on  horse- 
back, though  he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  of  their  being  car-borne — and  that,  my  lord, 
is  what  is  running  in  Hector's  head— it  is  the  veliicular,  not  the  equestrian  exercise, 
wliich  he  envies — 

Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympiciun 
Collegisse  JuvaL 

His  noddle  is  running  on  a  curricle,  which  he  has  neither  money  to  buy,  nor  skill  to 
drive  if  he  had  it ;  and  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  possession  of  two  such  quadrupeds 
would  prove  a  greater  scrape  than  any  of  his  duels,  whether  with  human  foe  or  with  my 
friend  the  phoca,** 

"  You  must  command  us  all  at  present,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Earl,  politely;  "but 
I  trust  you  will  not  ultimately  prevent  my  gratifying  my  young  friend  in  some  way  that 
may  afford  him  pleasure  ? " 

"  Any  thing  useful,  my  lord,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  but  no  curriculum— 1  protest  he  might 
as  rationally  propose  to  keep  a  quadriga  at  once — And  now  I  think  of  it,  what  is  that 
old  post-chaise  from  Fairport  come  jingling  here  for  ? — I  did  not  send  for  it." 

"  I  did,  sir,"  said  Hector,  rather  sulkily,  for  he  was  not  much  gratified  by  his  uncle's 
interference  to  prevent  the  Pearl's  intended  generosity,  nor  particularly  inclined  to  relish 
either  the  disparagement  wliieh  he  cast  upon  his  skill  as  a  charioteer,  or  the  mortifying 
allusion  to  his  bad  success  in  the  adventures  of  tlie  duel  and  the  seal. 

"You  did,  sir?"  echoed  tlie  Antiquary,  in  answer  to  his  concise  information.  "And 
pray,  what  may  be  your  business  with  a  post-chaise  ?  Is  this  splendid  equipage — ^this 
higa^  as  I  may  call  it — to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  a  quadriga  or  a  curriculum?^ 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  "  if  it  be  necessary  to  give  you  such  a  specific 
explanation,  I  am  going  to  Fairport  on  a  little  business." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  business.  Hector?"  answered 
his  uncle,  who  loved  the  exercise  of  a  little  brief  autliority  over  his  relative.  "  I  should 
suppose  any  regimental  affairs  might  be  transacted  by  your  worthy  deputy  the  sergeant 
— an  honest  gentleman,  who  is  so  good  as  to  make  Monkbarns  his  home  since  his  arrival 
among  us—I  should,  I  say,  suppose  that  he  may  transact  any  business  of  yours,  without 
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your  spending  a  day's  pay  on  two  dog-horses,  and  such  a  combination  of  rotten  wood, 
enured  glass,  and  leather — such  a  skeleton  of  a  post-chaise,  as  that  before  the  door." 

"  It  is  not  regimental  business,  sir,  that  calls  me ;  and,  since  yon  insist  upon  knowing, 
I  must  inform  you,  Caxon  has  brought  word  this  morning  that  old  Ochiltree,  the  beggar, 
18  to  be  brought  up  for  examination  to-day,  previous  to  his  being  committed  for  trial ; 
and  I  am  going  to  see  that  the  poor  old  feUow  gets  fair  play — ^that's  all." 

"  Ay  ? — I  heard  something  of  this,  but  could  not  think  it  serious.  And  pray.  Captain 
Hector,  who  are  so  ready  to  be  every  man's  second  on  all  occasions  of  strife,  civil  or 
military,  by  land,  by  water,  or  on  the  sea-beach,  what  is  your  especial  concern  with  old 
Edie  Ochiltree?" 

"  He  was  a  soldier  in  my  father's  company,  sir,"  replied  Hector  ;  "  and  besides,  when 
I  was  about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing  one  day,  he  interfered  to  prevent  me,  and  gave 
me  almost  as  much  good  advice,  sir,  as  you  could  have  done  yourself." 

"  And  with  the  same  good  effect,  I  dare  be  sworn  for  it — Eh,  Hector  ? — Come,  confess 
it  iras  thrown  away." 

"  Indeed  it  was,  sir ;  but  I  see  no  reason  that  my  folly  should  make  me  less  grateful 
for  his  intended  kindness." 

"  Bravo,  Hector  !  that's  the  most  sensible  thing  I  ever  heard  you  say.  But  always 
tell  me  your  plans  without  reserve  ; — why,  I  will  go  with  you  myself,  man.  I  am  sure 
the  old  fellow  is  not  guilty,  and  I  will  assist  him  in  such  a  scrape  much  more  effectually 
than  you  can  do.  Besides,  it  will  save  thee  half-a-guinea,  my  lad — a  consideration  which 
I  heartily  pray  you  to  have  more  frequently  before  your  eyes." 

Lord  Glenallan's  politeness  had  induced  him  to  turn  away  and  talk  with  the  ladies, 
when  the  dispute  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  appeared  to  grow  rather  too  animated  to 
be  fit  for  the  ear  of  a  stranger,  but  the  Earl  mingled  again  in  the  conversation  when  the 
placable  tone  of  the  Antiquary  expressed  amity.  Having  received  a  brief  account  of 
the  mendicant,  and  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  which  Oldbuck  did  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  the  malice  of  Dousterswivel,  Lord  Glenallan  asked,  whether  the  individual 
in  question  had  not  been  a  soldier  formerly  ? — He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Had  he  not,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  a  coarse  blue  coat,  or  gown,  with  a  badge  ? — 
was  he  not  a  tall,  striking-looking  old  man,  with  grey  beard  and  hair,  who  kept  his  body 
remarkably  erect,  and  talked  with  an  air  of  ease  and  independence,  which  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  his  profession  ?" 
"  All  this  is  an  exact  picture  of  the  man,"  returned  Oldbuck. 

"  ^Tiy,  then,"  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  "  although  I  fear  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  him 
in  his  present  condition,  yet  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  being  the  first  person  who 
brought  me  some  tidings  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  would  willingly  offer  him  a  place 
of  comfortable  retirement,  when  he  is  extricated  from  his  present  situation." 

"I  fear,  my  lord,  said  Oldbuck,  "he  would  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  vagrant 
habits  to  the  acceptance  of  your  bounty,  at  least  I  know  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
without  effect.     To  beg  from  the  public  at  large  he  considers  as  independence,  in  com- 
parison to  drawing  his  whole  support  from  the  bounty  of  an  individual.     He  is  so  far  a 
true  philosopher,  as  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  ordinary  rules  of  hours  and  times.     When 
he  is  hungry  he  cats  ;  when  thirsty  he  drinks  ;  when  weary  he  sleeps  ;  and  with  such 
indifference  with  respect  to  the  means  and  appliances  about  which  we  make  a  fuss,  that  I 
suppose  he  was  never  ill  dined  or  ill  lodged  in  his  life.     Then  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  oracle  of  the  district  through  which  he  travels — their  genealogist,  their  newsman, 
their  master  of  the  revels,  their  doctor  at  a  pinch,  or  their  divine  ; — I  promise  you  he 
has  too  many  duties,  and  is  too  zealous  in  performing  them,  to  be  easily  bribed  to 
abandon  his  calling.     But  I  should  be  truly  sorry  if  they  sent  the  poor  light-hearted 
<Jd  man  to  lie  for  weeks  in  a  jail.     I  am  convinced  the  confinement  would  break  his 
heart." 
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ThuB  fiDJshcd  tlie  conference.  Lord  Glenallan,  having  taken  leave  of  the  ladies, 
renewed  his  offer  to  Captain  M'lntyre  of  the  freedom  of  his  manora  for  sporting,  which 
was  joyously  accepted.  "  I  can  only  add,"  he  said,  "  that  if  yonr  ^irits  are  not  liable  to 
be  damped  by  dull  company,  Glenallan- House  ie  at  all  times  open  to  you.  On  two  days  of 
the  week,  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  keep  my  apartment,  which  will  be  rather  a  relief  to 
you,  as  you  will  be  left  to  enjoy  the  society  of  my  almoner,  Mr.  Gladsmoor,  who  is  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world," 

Hector,  his  heart  exulting  at  the  thoughts  of  ranging  through  the  preservea  c^ 
Glenallan -House,  and  over  the  well-protected  moors  of  Clodmaben — na^t  jof  of  joj*  ' 
the  deer-forest  of  Strath-Bonnel — made  many  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  and 
gratitude  be  felt.  Mr.  Oldbuck  was  sensible  of  the  Eaii's  attention  to  his  ncfihew  ;  SGw 
M'Intyre  was  pleased  because  her  brother  was  gratified  ;  and  Misa  Griaelda  (Xdbodc 
looked  forward  with  glee  to  the  potting  of  whole  bags  of  moor-fowl  and  UM^-gUM,  of 
which  Mr.  Blattergowl  was  a  professed  admirer.  Thus, — which  is  abr^«flte  cueirtMa 
a  man  of  rank  leaves  a  private  family  where  he  has  studied  to  appear  oUi|^ii^—^  wne 
ready  to  open  in  praise  of  the  Earl  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  waa  almkid 
off  in  bis  chariot  by  the  four  admired  bays.  But  the  panegyric  wu  cut  dlor^  fiir 
Oldbuck  and  his  nephew  deposited  themselves  in  the  Foirport  hade,  whicb,  withonskane 
trotting,  and  the  other  urged  to  a  canter,  creaked,  jingled,  and  hobbled  t 
celebrated  seaport,  in  a  manner  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  flte  i 
smoothness  with  which  Lord  Glenallan'a  eqnipage  had  seemed  to  vaniah 
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The  courage  of  our  philosophical  mendicant  b^an,  however,  to  abate,  when  the 
sunbeams  shone  fair  on  the  rusty  bars  of  his  grated  dungeon,  and  a  miserable  linnet, 
whose  cage  some  poor  debtor  had  obtained  permission  to  attach  to  the  window,  began  to 
greet  them  with  his  whistle. 

"  Ye're  in  better  spirits  than  I  am,"  said  £die,  addressing  the  bird,  "  for  I  can  neither 
whistle  nor  sing  for  thinking  o'  the  bonny  bumsides  and  green  shaws  that  I  should  hae 
been  dandering  beside  in  weather  like  this.  But  hae — ^there's  some  crumbs  t'ye,  an  ye 
are  sae  merry ;  and  troth  ye  hae  some  reason  to  sing  an  ye  kent  it,  for  your  cage  comes 
by  nae  faut  o'  your  ain,  and  I  may  thank  mysell  that  I  am  closed  up  in  this  weary  place." 

Ochiltree's  soliloquy  was  disturbed  by  a  peace-officer,  who  came  to  sunmion  him  to 
attend  the  magistrate.  So  he  set  forth  in  awful  procession  between  two  poor  creatures, 
neither  of  them  so  stout  as  he  was  himself,  to  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  inquisi- 
torial justice.  The  people,  as  the  aged  prisoner  was  led  along  by  his  decrepit  guards, 
exclaimed  to  each  other,  '*  Eh  !  see  sic  a  grey-haired  man  as  that  is,  to  have  committed  a 
highway  robbery,  wi'  ae  fit  in  the  grave  ! " — And  the  children  congratulated  the  officers, 
objects  of  their  alternate  dread  and  sport,  Puggie  Orrock  and  Jock  Ormston,  on  having 
a  prisoner  as  old  as  themselves. 

Thus  marshalled  forward,  Edie  was  presented  (by  no  means  for  the  first  time)  before 
the  worshipful  Bailie  Littlejohn,  who,  contrary  to  what  his  name  expressed,  was  a  tall 
portly  magistrate,  on  whom  corporation  crusts  had  not  been  conferred  in  vain.  He  was 
a  zealous  loyalist  of  that  zealous  time,  somewhat  rigorous  and  peremptory  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  and  a  good  deal  inflated  with  the  sense  of  his  own  power  and  importance ; — 
otherwise  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and  useful  citizen. 

"  Bring  him  in  !  bring  him  in  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Upon  my  word  these  are  awful  and 
unnatural  times !  the  very  bedesmen  and  retainers  of  his  Majesty  are  the  first  to  break 
his  laws.  Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-Gown  committing  robbery — I  suppose  the  next 
will  reward  the  royal  charity  which  supplies  him  with  his  garb,  pension,  and  begging 
license,  by  engaging  in  high- treason,  or  sedition  at  least — ^But  bring  him  in." 

Edie  made  his  obeisance,  and  then  stood,  as  usual,  firm  and  erect,  with  the  side  of  his 
face  turned  a  little  upward,  as  if  to  cateh  every  word  which  the  magistrate  might  address 
to  him.  To  the  first  general  questions,  which  respected  only  his  name  and  calling,  the 
mendicant  answered  with  readiness  and  accuracy;  but  when  the  magistrate,  having 
caused  his  clerk  to  take  down  these  particulars,  began  to  inquire  whereabout  the  mendicant 
was  on  the  night  when  Dousterswivel  met  with  his  misfortune,  Edie  demurred  to  the 
motion.  "  Can  ye  tell  me  now,  Bailie,  you  that  understands  the  law,  what  gude  will  it 
do  me  to  answer  ony  o'  your  questions  ?" 

"  Good  ? — no  good  certainly,  my  friend,  except  that  giving  a  true  account  of  yourself, 
if  you  are  innocent,  may  entitle  me  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

"  But  it  seems  mair  reasonable  to  me,  now,  that  you,  Bailie,  or  onybody  that  has 
onything  to  say  against  me,  should  prove  ray  guilt,  and  no  to  be  bidding  me  prove  my 


innocence." 


"  I  don't  sit  here,"  answered  the  magistrate,  "  to  dispute  points  of  law  with  you.  I  ask 
you,  if  you  choose  to  answer  my  question,  whether  you  were  at  Ringan  Aikwood,  the 
forester's,  upon  the  day  I  have  specified?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  dinna  feel  myself  called  on  to  remember,"  replied  the  cautions 
bedesman. 

"  Or  whether,  in  the  course  of  that  day  or  night,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  you  saw 
Steven,  or  Steenic,  Mucklebackit  ? — ^you  knew  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  O,  brawlie  did  I  ken  Steenie,  puir  fallow,"  replied  the  prisoner ; — "  but  I  canna 
condeshend  on  ony  particular  time  I  have  seen  him  lately." 

"  Were  you  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  any  time  in  the  course  of  that  evening  ?" 

"  Bailie  Littlejohn,"  said  tlie  mendicant,  "  if  it  be  your  honour's  pleasure,  well  cut 
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a  lung  tale  shorty  and  HI  just  tell  ye,  I  am  no  minded  to  answer  ony  o'  thae  questions — 
Fm  ower  auld  a  traveller  to  let  my  tongue  bring  me  into  trouble." 

"  Write  down,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  he  declines  to  answer  all  interrogatories,  in 
respect  that  by  telling  the  truth  he  might  be  brought  to  trouble." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  111  no  hae  that  set  down  as  ony  part  o'  my  answer — but 
I  just  meant  to  say,  that  in  a'  my  memory  and  practice,  I  never  saw  ony  gude  come  o' 
answering  idle  questions." 

"  Write  down,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  that,  being  acquainted  with  judicial  interrogatories 
by  long  practice,  and  having  sustained  injury  by  answering  questions  put  to  him  on  such 

occasions,  the  declarant  refuses  " 

"  Na,  na,  B^e,"  reiterated  Edie,  "  ye  are  no  to  come  in  on  me  that  gait  neither." 
"  Dictate  the  answer  yourself  then,  friend,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  and  the  clerk  will 
tike  it  down  from  your  own  mouth." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Edie — "  that's  what  I  ca'  fair  play ;  Fse  do  that  without  loss  o'  time. 
Sae,  neighbour,  ye  may  just  write  down,  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  declarant,  stands  up 
for  the  liberty — na,  I  maunna  say  that  neither — I  am  nae  liberty-boy — I  hae  fought 
again'  them  in  the  riots  in  Dublin — ^besides,  I  have  ate  the  King's  bread  mony  a 
day.  Stay,  let  me  see.  Ay — ^write  that  Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown,  stands  up  for 
the  prerogative — (see  that  ye  spell  that  word  right — ^it's  a  lang  ane) — for  the  prerogative 
of  the  subjects  of  the  land,  and  winna  answer  a  single  word  that  sail  be  asked  at  him  this 
day,  unless  he  sees  a  reason  for't.     Put  down  that,  young  man." 

"  Then,  Eldie,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  since  you  will  give  me  no  information  on  the 
subject,  I  must  send  you  back  to  prison  till  you  shall  be  delivered  in  due  course  of  law." 
^  Aweel,  sir,  if  it's  Heaven's  will  and  man's  will,  nae  doubt  I  maun  submit,"  replied 
the  mendicant.  ''  I  hae  nae  great  objection  to  the  prison,  only  that  a  body  canna  win 
out  o't ;  and  if  it  wad  please  you  as  weel.  Bailie,  I  wad  gie  you  my  word  to  appear  afore 
the  Lords  at  the  Circuit,  or  in  ony  other  court  ye  like,  on  ony  day  ye  are  pleased  to 
appoint." 

**  I  rather  think,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Bailie  Littlejohn,  "  your  word  might  be 
a  dender  security  where  your  neck  may  be  in  some  danger.  I  am  apt  to  think  you 
would  suffer  the  pledge  to  be  forfeited.     If  you  could   give  mc  sufficient  security, 

indeed" 

At  this  moment  the  Antiquary  and  Captain  M'Intyre  entered  the  apartment. — 
"  Good  morning  to  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  magistrate ;  "  you  find  me  toiling  in  my 
usual  vocation — looking  after  the  iniquities  of  the  people — labouring  for  the  respubllca^ 
Mr.  Oldbuck — serving  the  King  our  master.  Captain  M*Intyre, — for  I  suppose  you  know 
I  have  taken  up  the  sword?" 

"  It  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  justice,  doubtless,"  answered  the  Antiquary ; — "  but 
I  should  have  thought  the  scales  would  have  suited  you  better,  Bailie,  especially  as  you 
have  them  ready  in  the  warehouse." 

"Very  good,  Monkbams — excellent !  But  I  do  not  take  the  sword  up  as  justice,  but 
as  a  soldier — indeed  I  should  rather  say  the  musket  and  bayonet — there  they  stand  at 
the  elbow  of  my  gouty  chair,  for  I  am  scarce  fit  for  drill  yet — a  slight  touch  of  our  old 
awjuaintance  podagra;  I  can  keep  my  feet,  however,  while  our  sergeant  puts  me  through 
the  manual.  I  should  like  to  know.  Captain  M'Intyre,  if  he  follows  the  regulations 
correctly — he  brings  us  but  awkwardly  to  the  present.^^  And  he  hobbled  towards  his 
weapon  to  illustrate  his  doubts  and  display  his  proficiency. 

"  I  rejoice  we  have  such  zealous  defenders.  Bailie,"  replied  Mr.  Oldbuck ;  "  and 
1  dare  say  Hector  will  gratify  you  by  communicating  his  opinion  on  your  progress  in 
"•is  new  calling.  Why,  you  rival  the  Ilecate  of  the  ancients,  my  good  sir — a  merchant 
on  the  l^Lirt,  a  magistrate  in  the  Townhouse,  a  soldier  on  the  Links — quid  non  pro 
patria?    But  my  business  is  with  the  justice ;  so  let  commerce  and  war  go  slumber." 
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"  Well,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  and  what  commands  have  you  for  me  ?" 

"  "VVTiy,  here's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Eidie  Ochiltree,  whom  some  of  your 
myrmidons  have  mewed  up  in  jail  on  account  of  an  alleged  assault  on  that  fellow 
Dousterswivel,  of  whose  accusation  I  do  not  believe  one  word." 

The  magistrate  here  assumed  a  very  grave  countenance.  "  You  ought  to  have  been 
informed  that  he  is  accused  of  robbery,  as  well  as  assault — a  very  serious  matter  indeed ; 
it  is  not  often  such  criminals  come  under  my  cognizance." 

"  And,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  you  are  tenacious  of  the  opportunity  of  making  the  very 
most  of  such  as  occur.     But  is  this  poor  old  man's  case  really  so  very  bad  ?" 

"  It  is  rather  out  of  rule,"  said  the  Bailie — "  but  as  you  are  in  the  commission, 
Monkbarns,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  show  you  Dousterswivel's  declaration,  and  the  rest 
of  the  precognition."  And  he  put  the  papers  into  the  Antiquary's  hands,  who  assumed 
his  spectacles,  and  sat  down  in  a  corner  to  peruse  them. 

The  officers,  in  the  meantime,  had  directions  to  remove  their  prisoner  into  another 
apartment ;  but  before  they  could  do  so,  M*Intyre  took  an  opportunity  to  greet  old  Edie, 
and  to  slip  a  guinea  into  his  hand. 

"  Lord  bless  your  honour ! "  said  the  old  man ;  "  it's  a  young  soldier's  gift,  and  it 
should  surely  thrive  wi'  an  auld  ane.  I'se  no  refuse  it,  though  it's  beyond  my  rules ; 
for  if  they  steek  me  up  here,  my  friends  are  like  eneugh  to  forget  me— out  o'  sight  out 
o'  mind,  is  a  true  proverb;  and  it  wadna  be  creditable  for  me,  that  am  the  King's 
bedesman,  and  entitled  to  beg  by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  fishing  for  bawbees  out  at  the 
jail  window  wi'  the  fit  o'  a  stocking  and  a  string."  As  he  made  this  observation  he 
was  conducted  out  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Dousterswivel's  declaration  contained  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  violence  he 
had  sustained,  and  also  of  his  loss. 

"  But  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  asked  him,"  said  Monkbarns,  "  would  have 
been  his  purpose  in  frequenting  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  so  lonely  a  place,  at  such  an  hour, 
and  with  such  a  companion  as  Edie  Ochiltree.  There  is  no  road  lies  that  way,  and  I  do 
not  conceive  a  mere  passion  for  the  picturesque  would  carry  the  German  thither  in  audi 
a  night  of  storm  and  wind.  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  been  about  some  roguery,  and  in  all 
probability  hath  been  caught  in  a  trap  of  his  own  setting — Nee  lexjustitior  uUaJ* 

The  magistrate  allowed  there  was  something  mysterious  in  that  circumstance,  and 
apologized  for  not  pressing  Dousterswivel,  as  his  declaration  was  volimtarily  emitted. 
But  for  the  support  of  the  main  charge,  he  showed  the  declaration  of  the  Aikwoods 
concerning  the  state  in  which  Dousterswivel  was  found,  and  establishing  the  important 
fact  that  the  mendicant  had  left  the  barn  in  which  he  was  quartered,  and  did  not  return 
to  it  again.  Two  people  belonging  to  the  Fairport  undertaker,  who  had  that  night  been 
employed  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Lady  Glenallan,  had  also  given  declarations,  that, 
being  sent  to  pursue  two  suspicious  persons  who  left  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth  as  the  funeral 
approached,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  have  been  pillaging  some  of  the  ornaments 
prepared  for  the  ceremony,  they  had  lo^  and  regained  sight  of  them  more  than  once, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  unfavourable  for  riding,  but  had  at  length 
fairly  lodged  them  both  in  Mucklebackit's  cottage.  And  one  of  the  men  added,  that 
"  he,  the  declarant,  having  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  gone  close  up  to  the  window 
of  the  hut,  he  saw  the  old  Blue-Gown  and  young  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  with  others, 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  inside,  and  also  observed  the  said  St.eenie  Mucklebackit  show 
a  pocket-book  to  the  others ; — and  declarant  has  no  doubt  that  Ochiltree  and  Steenie 
Mucklebackit  were  the  persons  whom  he  and  his  comrade  had  pursued,  as  above  mentioned." 
And  being  interrogated  why  he  did  not  enter  the  said  cottage,  declares,  "he  had  no 
warrant  so  to  do ;  and  that  as  Mucklebackit  and  his  family  were  understood  to  be  rough- 
handed  folk,  he,  the  declarant,  had  no  desire  to  meddle  or  make  with  their  affairs,  Cansa 
xcientitB  patet.     All  which  he  declares  to  be  truth,"  &c. 
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•  HE  Antiquary,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  tte  permission  given  hJm  to 
f  question  the  accused  party,  chose  rather  to  go  to  the  apartment  in  which 
Ochiltree  was  detained,  than  to  make  the  examination  appear  formal  by 
^\  bringing  him  again  into  the  magistrate's  office.  He  found  tbe  old  man 
^  --^^^~ '''  seated  by  a  window  which  looked  out  on  the  sea ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that 
^^  <J'^'i  prospect,  large  tears  found  their  way,  as  if  unconsciously,  to  his  eye,  and 
from  thence  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and  white  beard.  His  features  were,  neverthelesa, 
calm  and  composed,  and  his  whole  posture  and  mien  indicated  patience  and  resignatian. 
Oldbuck  had  approached  him  without  being  observed,  and  roused  him  out  of  his  muung, 
by  saying  kindly,  "  I  am  sorry,  Edie,  to  see  you  so  much  cast  down  about  this  matter," 

The  mendicant  started,  dried  his  eyes  very  hastily  with  the  sleeve  of  bis  gown,  and 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  usual  tone  of  indilTerence  and  jocularity,  answered,  but  with 
a  voice  more  tremulous  than  usual,  "  I  might  weel  bae  judged,  Monkbama,  it  was  you,  ' 
or  the  like  o'  you,  was  coming  in  to  disturb  mc — for  it's  ae  great  advantage  o'  prisons 
and  courts  o'  justice,  that  ye  may  greet  your  een  out  an  ye  like,  and  nane  o'  the  folk 
that's  concerned  about  them  will  ever  ask  you  what  it's  for." 

"  Well,  Edie,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  I  hope  your  present  cause  of  distress  is  not  so  bad 
but  it  may  be  removed." 
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''  And  I  had  hoped,  Monkbams,"  answered  the  mendicant,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  '^  that 
je  had  ken'd  me  better  than  to  think  that  this  bit  trifling  trouble  o'  my  ain  wad  bring  tears 
into  my  auld  een,  that  hae  seen  far  different  kind  o'  distress. — Na,  na ! — But  here's  been 
the  puir  lass,  Caxon's  daughter,  seeking  comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little — there's 
been  nae  speerings  o'  Taffril's  gunbrig  since  the  last  gale ;  and  folk  report  on  the  key 
that  a  king*s  ship  had  struck  on  the  Reef  of  Rattray,  and  a'  hands  lost — God  forbid  !  for 
as  sure  as  you  live,  Monkbarns,  the  puir  lad  Lovel,  that  ye  liked  sae  weel,  must  have 
perished." 

"  Grod  forbid  indeed ! "  echoed  the  Antiquary,  turning  pale — "  I  would  rather 
Monkbams-House  were  on  fire.  My  poor  dear  friend  and  coadjutor !  I  will  down  to 
the  quay  instantly." 

"  Fm  sure  ye'U  learn  naething  mair  than  I  hae  tauld  ye,  sir,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  for  the 
officer-folk  here  were  very  civil  (that  is,  for  the  like  o'  them),  and  lookit  up  a'  their 
letters  and  authorities,  and  could  throw  nae  light  on't  either  ae  way  or  another." 

"  It  can't  be  true !  it  shall  not  be  true ! "  said  the  Antiquary,  "  and  I  won't  believe  it 
if  it  were !  —  Taffril's  an  excellent  seaman,  and  Lovel  (my  poor  Lovel !)  has  all  the 
qoahties  of  a  safe  and  pleasant  companion  by  land  or  by  sea— one,  Edie,  whom,  from  the 
ingenuousness  of  his  disposition,  I  would  choose,  did  I  ever  go  a  sea-voyage  (which 
I  never  do,  unless  across  the  ferry),  frcLgilem  mecum  solvere  phaselurriy  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  my  risk,  as  one  against  whom  the  elements  could  nourish  no  vengeance.  No, 
Edie,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  true— it  is  a  fiction  of  the  idle  jade  Rumour,  whom  I  wish 
hanged  with  her  trumpet  about  her  neck,  that  serves  only  with  its  screech-owl  tones  to 
fright  honest  folks  out  of  their  senses. — ^Let  me  know  how  you  got  into  this  scrape  of 
your  own." 
"  Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Monkbarns,  or  is  it  just  for  your  ain  satisfaction?  " 
"  For  my  own  satisfaction  solely,"  replied  the  Antiquary. 

"  Put  up  your  pocketbook  and  your  keelyvine  pen  then,  for  I  downa  speak  out  an  ye 

hae  writing  nmterials  in  your  hands — ^they're  a  scaur  to  unlearned  folk  like  me-^Od,  ane 

o'  the  clerks  in  the  neist  room  will  clink  down,  in  black  and  white,  as  muckle  as  wad 

hang  a  man,  before  ane  kens  what  he's  saying." 

Monkbarns  complied  with  the  old  man's  humour,  and  put  up  his  memorandum-book. 

Edie  then  went  with  great  frankness  through  the  part  of  the  story  already  known  to 

the  reader,  informing   the  Antiquary  of  the  scene  which  he   had  witnessed  between 

Dousterswivel  and  his  patron  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he 

could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  decoying  the  adept  once  more  to  visit  the  tomb  of 

Misticot,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a  comic  revenge  upon  him  for  his  quackery.     He 

liad  easily  persuaded  Steenie,  who  was  a  bold  thoughtless  young  fellow,  to  engage  in  the 

frolic  along  with  him,  and  the  jest  had  been  inadvertently  carried  a  great  deal  farther 

than  was  designed.     Concerning  the  pocketbook,  he  explained  that  he  had  expressed  his 

snrprise  and  sorrow  as  soon  as  he  found  it  had  been  inadvertently  brought  off;  and  that 

publicly,  before  all  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  Steenie  had  undertaken  to  return  it  the 

»eit  day,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  his  untimely  fate. 

The  Antiquary  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Yoiu*  account  seems  very  probable, 
Wie,  and  I  believe  it  from  what  I  know  of  the  parties.  But  I  think  it  likely  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have  thought  it  proper  to  tell  me,  about  this  matter  of 
the  treasure-trove — I  suspect  you  have  acted  the  part  of  the  Lar  Familiaris  in  Plautus — 
>  sort  of  Brownie,  Edie,  to  speak  to  your  compreliension,  who  watched  over  hidden 
^'^^sures, — I  do  bethink  me  you  were  the  first  person  we  met  when  Sir  Arthur  made 
^  successful  attack  upon  Misticot's  grave,  and  also  that  when  the  labourers  began  to 
^,  you,  Edie,  were  again  the  first  to  leap  into  the  trench,  and  to  make  the  discovery  of 
the  treasure.  Now  you  must  explain  all  this  to  me,  unless  you  would  have  me  use  you  as 
iD  as  Euclio  does  Staphyla  in  the  Aulularia,'* 
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"  Lordsake,  sir,"  replied  the  mendicant,  "  what  do  I  ken  about  your  Howlowlaria  ? — 
it^s  mair  like  a  dog*s  language  than  a  man's." 

"  You  knew,  however,  of  the  box  of  treasure  being  there  ?"  continued  Oldbuck. 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  Edie,  assuming  a  countenance  of  great  simplicity,  "  what 
likelihood  is  there  o'  that  ?  d'ye  think  sae  puir  an  auld  creature  as  me  wad  hae  kend 
o'  sic  a  like  thing  without  getting  some  gude  out  o't  ? — and  ye  wot  weel  I  sought  nane 
and  gat  nane,  like  Michael  Scott's  man.     What  concern  could  I  hae  wi't  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  explain  to  me,"  said  Oldbuck  ;  "  for  I  am  positive 
you  knew  it  was  there." 

"  Your  honour's  a  positive  man,  Monkbams — and,  for  a  positive  man,  I  must  needs 
allow  ye're  often  in  the  right." 

"  You  allow,  then,  Edie,  that  my  belief  is  well  founded  ?" 

Edie  nodded  acquiescence. 

<*  Then  please  to  explain  to  me  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  .end,"  said  the 
Antiquary. 

"  If  it  were  a  secret  o'  mine,  Monkbams,"  replied  the  beggar,  "  ye  suldna  ask  twice ; 
for  I  hae  aye  said  ahint  your  back,  that,  for  a'  the  nonsense  maggots  that  ye  whiles  take 
into  your  head,  ye  are  the  maist  wise  and  discreet  o'  a*  our  country  gentles.  But  Fse 
een  be  open-hearted  wi'  you,  and  tell  you  that  this  is  a  friend's  secret,  and  that  they  suld 
draw  me  wi'  wild  horses,  or  saw  me  asunder,  as  they  did  the  children  of  Anmion,  sooner 
than  I  would  speak  a  word  mair  about  the  matter,  excepting  this,  that  there  was  nae  ill 
intended,  but  muckle  gude,  and  that  the  purpose  was  to  serve  them  that  are  worth 
twenty  hundred  o'  me.  But  there's  nae  law,  I  trow,  that  makes  it  a  sin  to  ken  where 
ither  folk's  siller  is,  if  we  dinna  pit  hand  till't  oursell  ?  " 

Oldbuck  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room  in  profound  thought,  endeavouring 
to  find  some  plausible  reason  for  transactions  of  a  nature  so  mysterious — ^but  his  ingenuity 
was  totally  at  fault.     He  then  placed  himself  before  the  prisoner. 

"  This  story  of  yours,  friend  Edie,  is  an  absolute  enigma,  and  would  require  a  second 
CEdipus  to  solve  it — who  CEdipus  was,  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,  if  you  remind 
me — However,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  wisdom  or  to  the  maggots  with  which  you 
compliment  me,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  the 
rather  that  you  have  not  made  any  of  those  obtestations  of  the  superior  powers,  which 
I  observe  you  and  your  comrades  always  make  use  of  when  you  mean  to  deceive  folks." 
(Here  Edie  could  not  suppress  a  smile.)  "  If,  therefore,  you  will  answer  me  one  question, 
I  will  endeavour  to  procure  your  liberation." 

"  If  yell  let  me  hear  the  question,"  said  Edie,  with  the  caution  of  a  canny  Scotchman, 
"  I'll  tell  you  whether  I'll  answer  it  or  no." 

"  It  is  simply,"  said  the  Anticjuary,  "  Did  Dousterswivel  know  an^-thing  about  the 
concealment  of  the  chest  of  bullion  ? " 

"  He,  the  ill-fa'ard  loon ! "  answered  Edie,  with  much  frankness  of  manner — "  there 
wad  hae  been  little  speerings  o't  had  Dustansnivel  ken'd  it  was  there — it  wad  hae  been 
butter  in  the  black  dog's  liause." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Oldbuck.  "  Well,  Edie,  if  I  procure  your  freedom,  you 
must  keep  your  day,  and  appear  to  clear  me  of  the  bail-bond,  for  these  are  not  times  for 
prudent  men  to  incur  forfeitures,  unless  you  can  point  out  another  Aulam  auri  plenam 
guadrilibrem — another  Search  No.  2." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  beggar,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  doubt  the  bird's  flown  that  laid  thae 
golden  eggs — for  I  winna  ca'  her  goose,  though  that's  tlie  gait  it  stands  in  the  story- 
buick — But  m  keep  my  day,  Monkbarns;  ye'se  no  loss  a  penny  by  me — And  troth 
I  wad  fain  be  out  again,  now  the  weather's  fine — ^and  then  I  hae  the  best  chance  o'  hearing 
the  first  news  o'  my  friends." 

*^  Well,  Edie,  as  the  bouncing  and  thumping  beneath  has  somewhat  ceased,  I  presume 
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Bailie  Littlejc^  has  dismissed  his  military  preceptor,  and  has  retired  from  the  labours 
of  liars  to  those  of  Themis — I  will  have  some  conversation  with  him — But  I  cannot  and 
will  not  believe  any  of  those  wretched  news  you  were  telling  me." 

"  God  send  your  honour  may  be  right ! "  said  the  mendicant,  as  Oldbuck  left  the  room. 

The  Antiquary  found  the  magistrate,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  drill,  reposing 
in  his  gouty  chair,  humming  the  air,  "  How  merrily  we  live  that  soldiers  be  ! "  and  between 
eadi  bar  comforting  himself  with  a  spoonful  of  mock-turtle  soup.  He  ordered  a  similar 
refreshment  for  Oldbuck,  who  declined  it,  observing,  that,  not  being  a  military  man,  he 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  break  his  habit  of  keeping  regular  hours  for  meals — '^  Soldiers 
like  you,  B^e,  must  snatch  their  food  as  they  find  means  and  time.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  ill  news  of  young  TaflHl's  brig." 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  1 "  said  the  Bailie,  "  he  was  a  credit  to  the  town — much  distinguished 
on  the  first  of  June." 

"  But,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  talk  of  him  in  the  preterite  tense." 

"  Troth,  I  fear  there  may  be  too  much  reason  for  it,  Monkbams ; — and  yet  let  us  hope 
the  best  The  accident  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  Rattray  reef  of  rocks,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  near  Dirtenalan  Bay  —  I  have  sent  to  inquire  about 
it — ^and  your  nephew  run  out  himself  as  if  he  had  been  flying  to  get  the  Gazette  of  a 
victory." 

Here  Hector  entered,  exclaiming  as  he  came  in,  ''  I  believe  it's  all  a  danmed  lie — 
I  can't  find  the  least  authority  for  it,  but  general  rumour." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Hector,"  said  his  uncle,  "  if  it  liad  been  true,  whose  fault  would  it 
have  been  that  Lovel  was  on  board  ?" 

"  Not  mine,  I  am  sure,"  answered  Hector ;  "  it  would  have  been  only  my  misfortune." 

**  Indeed !"  said  his  uncle ;  **  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that." 

"  Why,  sir,  with  all  your  inclination  to  find  me  in  the  wrong,"  replied  the  young 
soldier,  "  I  suppose  you  will  own  my  intention  was  not  to  blame  in  this  case.  I  did  my 
best  to  hit  Lovel,  and  if  I  had  been  successful,  'tis  clear  my  scrape  would  have  been  his, 
and  his  scrape  would  have  been  mine." 

"  And  whom  or  what  do  you  intend  to  hit  now,  that  you  are  lugging  with  you  that 
leathern  magazine  there,  marked  Gunpowder  ? " 

"  I  must  be  prepared  for  Lord  Glenallan's  moors  on  the  twelfth,  sir,"  said  M'Intyre. 
**  Ah,  Hector !  thy  great  chasse,  as  the  French  call  it,  would  take  place  best — 

Omne  cum  Proteus  pecua  egit  altos 
Visere  montea 

Could  you  meet  but  with  a  martial  phoca,  instead  of  an  unwarlike  heath-bird." 

"  The  devil  take  the  seal,  sir,  or  phoca,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so  !  It's  rather  hard 
one  can  never  hear  the  end  of  a  little  piece  of  folly  like  that." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it — as 
1  detest  the  whole  race  of  Nimrods,  I  wish  them  all  as  well  matched.  Nay,  never  start 
off  at  a  jest,  man — I  have  done  with  the  phoca — though,  I  dare  say,  the  Bailie  could 
tell  us  the  value  of  seal-skins  just  now." 

"They  are  up,"  said  the  magistrate,  "they  are  well  up — the fisliing  has  been  unsuccessful 
lately." 

"  We  can  bear  witness  to  that,"  said  the  tormenting  Antiquary,  who  was  delighted  with 
the  hank  this  incident  had  given  him  over  the  young  sportsman :  "  One  word  more, 
Hector,  and 

We'll  hang  a  seal-skin  on  thy  recreant  limbs. 

Aha,  my  boy  !    Come,  never  mind  it ;  I  must  go  to  business. — Bailie,  a  word  with  you  : 
ywi  most  take  bail — moderate  bail,  you  understand — for  old  Ochiltree's  appearance." 

**  You  don't  consider  what  you  ask,"  said  the  Bailie ;  "  the  offence  is  assault  and 
n)hbery." 
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^'  Hush !  not  a  word  about  it,"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  I  gave  70a  a  hint  before — 
I  will  possess  you  more  fully  hereafter — I  promise  you,  there  is  a  secret." 

'^  But,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  if  the  state  is  concerned,  I,  who  do  the  whole  drudgery  business 
here,  really  have  a  title  to  be  consulted,  and  until  I  am** 

'*  Hush !  hush!"  said  the  Antiquary,  winking  and  patting  his  finger  to  his  nose, — 
'^  you  shall  have  the  full  credit,  the  entire  management,  whenever  matters  are  ripe.  But 
this  is  an  obstinate  old  fellow,  who  will  not  hear  of  two  people  being  as  yet  let  into  his 
mystery,  and  he  has  not  fully  acquainted  me  with  the  clew  to  Dousterswivel's  devices." 

^'  Aha !  so  we  must  tip  that  fellow  the  alien  act,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  To  say  truth,  I  wish  you  would." 

'^  Say  no  more,"  said  the  magistrate ;  ^'  it  shall  forthwith  be  done — he  aliall  be  removed 
tanquam  suspect — I  think  that's  one  of  your  own  phrases,  Monkbams?" 

"  It  is  classical.  Bailie — you  improve." 

"  Why,  public  business  has  of  late  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  my  foreman  into  partnership.  I  have  had  two  several  correspondenoeB  witb  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State — one  on  the  proposed  tax  on  Riga  hemp-seed,  and  the  odier  on 
putting  down  political  societies.  So  you  might  as  well  communicate  to  me  as  much  as 
you  know  of  this  old  fellow's  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  state." 

"  I  will,  instantly,  when  I  am  master  of  it,"  replied  Oldbuck — "  I  hate  the  trouble  of 
managing  such  matters  myself.  Remember,  however,  I  did  not  say  decidedly  a  plot 
against  the  state — I  only  say,  I  hope  to  discover,  by  this  man's  means,  a  foul  plot." 

'^  K  it  be  a  plot  at  all,  there  must  be  treason  in  it,  or  sedition  at  least,"  said  the  Bailie — 
"  Will  you  bail  him  for  four  hundred  merks  ? " 

"  Four  hundred  merks  for  an  old  Blue-Gown !  Think  on  the  act  1701  r^ulating 
bail-bonds  ! — Strike  off  a  cipher  from  the  sum — I  am  content  to  bail  him  for  forty  merks." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  everybody  in  Fairport  is  always  willing  to  oblige  you — and 
besides,  I  know  that  you  are  a  prudent  man,  and  one  that  would  be  as  unwilling  to  lose 
forty,  as  four  hundred  merks.  So  I  will  accept  your  bail,  meo  pericula — ^what  say  you 
to  that  law  phrase  again  ?  I  had  it  from  a  learned  counsel.  I  will  vouch  it,  my  lord,  he 
said,  meo  pericula" 

"  And  I  will  vouch  for  Edic  Ochiltree,  meo  periculo,  in  like  manner,"  said  Oldbuck. 
"  So  let  your  clerk  draw  out  the  bail-bond,  and  I  will  sign  it." 

When  this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  Antiquary  conmiunicated  to  Edie  the 
joyful  tidings  that  he  was  once  more  at  liberty,  and  directed  him  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Monkbarns-House,  to  which  he  himself  returned  with  his  nephew,  after  having 
perfected  their  good  work. 


®^]rttif  tfsE  '^ixi^=0mtt' 


?  "v^Sj?   WISH  to  Heaven,  Hector,"  said  the  Ajitiquary,  next  morning  after 
Jtt^,y'  breakfaat,  "you  would  spare  o 


_-     ^  „,v—.—- T     J —   -r —  — ■*  nerves,  and  not  be  keeping  snapping 

fc^5'  *****  arquebosa  of  yours." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  sure  Fm  sorry  to  disturb  you,"  said  his  nephew,  still 
^^'y^Jfe/'  handling  his  fowling-piece; — "but  it's  a  capital  gun — it's  a  JoeManlon, 
'^''^*^'^*  that  cost  forty  guineas." 

"  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  nephew — there  is  a  Joe  Miller  for  your  Joe 
Uuton,"  answered  the  Antiquary ;  "  I  am  glad  you  have  so  many  guineas  to  throw 

"  Eyery  one  has  their  fancy,  uncle, — you  are  fond  of  books." 

"  Ay,  Hector,"  said  the  uncle,  "  and  if  my  collection  were  yours,  you  would  make  it 
Bj  to  the  gunsmith,  the  horse-market,  the  dog-breaker,  —  Coemplo*  undique  nobilet 
lim — rnutare  lorici*  Tberis." 

"I  could  not  use  your  books,  my  dear  uncle,"  siud  the  young  soldier,  "that's  true; 
"ndyoa  will  do  well  to  provide  for  their  being  in  better  hands.  But  don't  let  the  faults 
^my  head  fall  on  my  heart — I  would  not  part  with  a  Cordery  that  belonged  to  an  old 
"Knd,  to  get  a  set  of  horses  like  Lord  Glenallan's." 

"I don't  think  you  would,  lad — I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  his  softening  relative, 
"  1  Iotb  to  tease  yon  a  little  sometimes  ;  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  habit  of 
"iVrdination — Tou  will  pass  yonr  time  happily  here  having  mc  to  command  you,  instead 
•^  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  '  Knight  in  Arms,'  as  Milton  has  it ;  and  instead  of  the 
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French,"  he  continued,  relapsing  into  his  ironical  humour,  "  you  have  the  Oem  hwnida 
jwnti — for,  as  Virgil  says, 

Stemunt  se  somno  divsrsse  in  littore  phoce, 

which  might  be  rendered. 

Here  phocae  slumber  on  the  beach. 
Within  our  Highland  Hector's  reach. 

Nay,  if  you  grow  angry  I  have  done.  Besides,  I  see  old  Edie  in  the  court-yard,  with 
whom  I  have  business.  Good-bye,  Hector — Do  you  remember  how  she  splashed  into  the 
sea  like  her  master  Proteus,  et  sejactu  dedit  csquor  in  altumV^ 

M*Intyre, — waiting,  however,  till  the  door  was  shut, — then  gave  way  to  the  natural 
impatience  of  his  temper. 

^'My  uncle  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  in  his  way  the  kindest ;  but  rather  than 
hear  any  more  about  that  cursed  plwca,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  I  would  exchange  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  never  see  his  face  again." 

Miss  M*Intyre,  gratefully  attached  to  her  uncle,  and  passionately  fond  of  her  brother, 
was,  on  such  occasions,  the  usual  envoy  of  reconciliation.  She  hastened  to  meet  her 
uncle  on  his  return,  before  he  entered  the  parlour. 

"  Well,  now,  Miss  Womankind,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  imploring  countenance  ? — 
has  Juno  done  any  more  mischief?" 

'*  No,  uncle ;  but  Juno's  master  is  in  such  fear  of  your  joking  him  about  the  seal — 
I  assure  you,  he  feels  it  much  more  than  you  would  wish ; — ^it's  very  silly  of  him,  to  be 
sure ;  but  then  you  can  turn  everybody  so  sharply  into  ridicule" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Oldbuek,  propitiated  by  the  compliment,  "  I  will  rein  in 
my  satire,  andj  if  possible,  speak  no  more  of  the  phoca — I  will  not  even  speak  of  sealing 
a  letter,  but  say  umph,  and  give  a  nod  to  you  when  I  want  the  wax-light — I  am  not 
monitoribus  asper,  but,  Heaven  knows,  the  most  mild,  quiet,  and  easy  of  human  beings, 
whom  sister,  niece,  and  nephew,  guide  just  as  best  pleases  them." 

With  this  little  panegyric  on  his  own  docility,  Mr.  Oldbuek  entered  the  parlour,  and 
proposed  to  his  nephew  a  walk  to  the  Mussel-crag.  "  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  of  a 
woman  at  Mucklebackit's  cottage,"  he  observed,  "  and  I  would  willingly  have  a  sensible 
witness  with  me — so,  for  fault  of  a  better,  Hector,  I  must  be  contented  with  you.** 

"  There  is  old  Edie,  sir,  or  Caxon — could  not  they  do  better  than  me?**  answered 
M'Intyre,  feeling  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  his  nnde. 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  turn  me  over  to  pretty  companions,  and  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  your  politeness,"  replied  ]Mr.  Oldbuek.  "  No,  sir,  I  intend  the  old  Blue-Gown 
shall  go  with  me — not  as  a  competent  witness,  for  he  is  at  present,  as  our  firiend  Bailie 
Littlejohn  says  (blessings  on  his  learning !)  tanquam  suspectuSy  and  you  are  suspicUme 
major,  as  our  law  has  it." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  major,  sir,"  said  Hector,  catching  only  the  last,  and,  to  a  sddier's 
ear,  the  most  impressive  word  in  the  sentence, — "  but,  without  money  or  interest,  there 
is  little  chance  of  getting  the  step." 

"  Well,  well,  most  doughty  son  of  Priam,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  be  ruled  by  your 
friends,  and  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen — Come  away  with  me,  and  you  shall 
what  may  be  useful  to  you  should  you  ever  sit  upon  a  court-martial,  sir." 

"  I  have  been  on  many  a  regimental  court-martial,  sir,"  answered  Captiun  M'Intyre. 
"  But  here's  a  new  cane  for  you." 

"  Much  obliged,  much  obliged." 

"  I  bought  it  from  our  drum -major,"  added  M*Intyre,  "  who  came  into  our  r^imen 
from  the  Bengal  army  when  it  came  down  the  Red  Sea.     It  was  cut  on  the  banks  of 
Indus,  I  assure  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  'tis  a  fine  ratan,  and  well  replaces  that  which  the  ph Bah !  wlur: 

was  I  going  to  say?" 

The  party,  consisting  of  tlie  Antiquary,  his  nephew,  and  the  old  beggar,  now  took 
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■mds  towards  Mussel-crag — the  former  in  the  very  highest  mood  of  communicating 
information,  and  the  others,  under  a  sense  of  former  obligation,  and  some  lioi>e  for  future 
ikvours,  decently  attentive  to  receive  it.  The  uncle  and  nephew  walked  together,  the 
mendicant  about  a  step  and  a  half  beliind,  just  near  enough  for  his  patron  to  speak  to 
him  by  a  slight  inclination  of  his  neck,  and  without  the  trouble  of  turning  round. 
(Petrie,  in  his  Essay  on  Good-breeding,  dedicated  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
recommends,  upon  his  own  experience,  as  tutor  in  a  family  of  distinction,  this  attitude 
to  all  led  captains,  tutors,  dependents,  and  bottle-holders  of  every  description.)  Thus 
escorted,  the  Antiquary  moved  along  full  of  his  learning,  like  a  lordly  man  of  war,  and 
every  now  and  then  yawing  to  starboard  and  larboard  to  discharge  a  broadside  upon  his 
followers. 

"  And  so  it  is  your  opinion,"  said  he  to  the  mendicant,  "  that  this  windfall — ^this  area 
aurij  as  Plautus  has  it,  will  not  greatly  avail  Sir  Arthur  in  his  necessities  ?" 

"  Unless  he  could  find  ten  times  as  much,"  said  the  beggar,  "  and  that  I  am  sair 
doubtful  of; — I  heard  Puggie  Orrock,  and  the  tother  thief  of  a  sheriff-officer,  or  messenger, 
speaking  about  it — and  things  are  ill  aff  when  the  like  o'  thc^m  can  speak  crouscly  about 
ony  gentleman's  affairs.  I  doubt  Sir  Arthur  will  be  in  stane  wa's  for  debt,  unless  there's 
swift  help  and  certain." 

"  You  speak  like  a  fool,"  said  the  Antiquary. — "  Nephew,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing, 
that  in  this  happy  country  no  man  can  be  legally  imprisoned  for  debt." 

"Indeed,  sir?"  said  M*Intyre;  "I  never  knew  that  before — that  part  of  our  law 
would  suit  some  of  our  mess  well." 

**  And  if  they  arena  confined  for  debt,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  what  is't  that  tempts  sae  mony 

pair  creatures  to  bide  in  the  tolbooth  o'  Fairport  yonder  ? — they  a'  say  they  were  put  there 

by  tiieir  creditors — Od !  they  maun  like  it  better  than  I  do,  if  they're  there  o'  free  will." 

"  A  very  natural  observation,  Edie,  and  many  of  your  betters  would  make  the  same ; 

bat  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  ignorance  of  the  feudal  system.     Hector,  be  so  good  as 

to  attend,  unless  you  are  looking  out  for  another Ahem  !"    Hector  compelled  himself 

to  give  attention  at  this  hint.)  "And  you,  Edie,  it  may  be  useful  to  you,  retnim  cofj- 
notcere  causajf.  The  nature  and  origin  of  warrant  for  caption  is  a  thing  haud  alietiuin  a 
ScftcoltB  studiis. — You  must  know  then,  once  more,  that  nobody  can  be  arrested  in 
Scotland  for  debt." 

"  I  haena  muckle  concern  wi'  that,  Monkbarns,"  said  the  old  man,  "  for  naebody  wad 
tnut  a  bodle  to  a  gaberlunzie." 

"I  pr'ythee,  peace,  man As  a  compulsitor,  therefore,  of  payment,  that  being  a 

tbii^  to  which  no  debtor  is  naturally  inclined,  as  I  have  too  much  reason  to  warrant 
from  the  experience  I  have  had  with  my  own, — we  hud  first  the  letters  of  four  forms,  a 
Mrt  of  gentle  invitation,  by  which  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  interesting  himself,  as  a 
nnmarch  should,  in  the  regulation  of  his  subjects'  private  affairs,  at  first  l)y  mild  exhor- 
tation, and  afterwards  by  letters  of  more  strict  ciijoinment  and  more  hard  compulsion 

^hat  do  you  see  extraordinary  about  that  bii'd.  Hector  ?— it's  but  a  seamaw." 
"  It's  a  pictarnie,  sir,"  said  Edie. 

"  Well,  wliat  an  if  it  were — what  does  that  signify  at  present  ? — But  I  see  you're 
JJOpatient ;  so  I  will  waive  the  letters  of  four  forms,  and  come  to  the  modern  process  of 
^Hgence. — You  suppose,  now,  a  man's  committed  to  prison  because  he  cannot  pay  his 
^U?  Quite  otherwise:  the  truth  is,  the  king  is  so  good  lus  to  inteifere  at  the  request 
«^tbe  creditor,  and  to  send  the  debtor  his  royal  command  to  do  him  justice  within  a 
<*rtain  time — fifteen  days,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be.  Well,  the  man  resists  and  disobeys : 
fbat  follows  ?  Why,  that  he  be  lawfully  and  rightfully  declared  a  rebel  to  our  gracious 
'^erwgn,  whose  command  he  has  disobeyed,  and  that  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn  at  the 
"^et-phice  of  Edinburgh,  the  metroiwlis  of  Scotland.  And  he  is  then  legally  impri- 
•«H3d,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  debt,  but  because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the 

u  2 
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ker! — Weel,  Monkbams,  they're  braw  caller  haddies,  aud  they'll  bid  me  unco  little 
indeed  at  the  house  if  ye  want  crappit-heads  the  day." 

And  so  on  she  paced  with  her  burden, — grief,  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  of  her 
betters^  and  the  habitual  love  of  traffic  and  of  gain,  chasing  each  other  through  her 
thoughts. 

**  And  now  that  we  are  before  the  door  of  their  hut,"  said  Ochiltree,  ^'  I  wad  fain  ken, 
Monkbams,  what  has  gar'd  ye  plague  yoursell  wi'  me  a'  this  length  ?  I  tell  ye  sincerely 
I  hae  nae  pleasure  in  ganging  in  there.  I  downa  bide  to  think  how  the  young  hae  fa'en 
<m  a*  sides  o'  me,  and  left  me  an  useless  auld  stump  wi'  hardly  a  green  leaf  on't." 

'^  This  old  woman,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  sent  you  on  a  message  to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan, 
did  she  not?" 

"  Ay !"  said  the  surprised  mendicant ;  "  how  ken  ye  that  sae  weel  ?" 

"  Lord  Glenallan  told  me  himself,"  answered  the  Antiquary ;  "  so  there  is  no 
delation — no  breach  of  trust  on  your  part ;  and  as  he  wishes  me  to  take  her  evidence 
down  on  some  important  family  matters,  I  chose  to  bring  you  with  me,  because  in  her 
situation,  hovering  between  dotage  and  consciousness,  it  is  possible  that  your  voice  and 
appearance  may  awaken  trains  of  recollection  which  I  should  otherwise  have  no  means 
of  exciting.     The  human  mind ^what  are  you  about,  Hector  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  whistling  for  the  dog,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain  ;  "  she  always  roves  too 
wide— I  knew  I  should  be  troublesome  to  you." 

**  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Oldbuck,  resuming  the  subject  of  his  disquisition — 
**  Tlie  human  mind  is  to  be  treated  like  a  skein  of  ravelled  silk,  where  you  must  cautiously 
secure  one  free  end  before  you  can  make  any  progress  in  disentangling  it." 

*'  I  ken  naetJiing  about  tiiat,"  said  the  gaberlunzie ;  "  but  an  my  auld  acquaintance  be 

kerseU,  or  onything  like  hersell,  she  may  come  to  wind  us  a  pirn.     It's  fearsome  baith  to 

see  and  hear  her  when  she  wampishes  about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English,  and  speaks 

•s  if  she  were  a  prent  book,  let  a-be  an  auld  fisher's  wife.    But,  indeed,  she  had  a  grand 

education,  and  was  muckle  taen  out  afore  she  married  an  unco  bit  beneath  hersell.    She's 

aulder  than  me  by  half  a  score  years — ^but  I  mind  weel  eneugh  they  made  as  muckle 

walk  about  her  making  a  half-merk  marriage  wi'  Simon  Mucklebackit,  this  Saunders's 

father,  as  if  she  had  been  ane  o'  the  gentry.    But  she  got  into  favour  again,  and  then  she 

lost  it  again,  as  I  hae  heard  her  son  say,  when  he  was  a  muckle  chield ;  and  then  they 

got  muckle  siller,  and  left  the  Countess's  land,  and  settled  here.  But  things  never  throve 

wr  them.     Howsomever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an  she  win  to  her  English,  as 

1  liae  heard  her  do  at  an  orra  time,  she  may  come  to  fickle  us  a'." 


i 


igLlljaT.4£r  fijz  dFoiilUll). 


S  til  Antiquary  liftud  the  latch  of  the  hut,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hull  tremulous  voice  of  Elspeth  chanting  forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild 
and  doluful  recitative. 


A  diligent  collector  of  these  legendary  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  his  foot  refused  to  cross 
the  tlkreahold  ^hen  his  ear  was  thus  arrested,  and  his  hand  instinctively  took  pencil  and 
mcnorandtim  book  From  time  to  time  the  old  woman  sj)oke  as  if  to  the  children — "  0 
ny,  lunniLS,  ithislit '  whislit!  and  I'll  begin  a  bonnier  ane  that — 

"  New  htud  youi  uniluc,  taaith  vife  ■nd  cule,  "  The  cronuh'i  cried  od  Bennuhlc, 
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J  dinna  mind  the  neist  Terse  weel — my  memory's  failed^  and  there's  unco  thoughts  come 
ower  me — God  keep  us  frae  temptation  !" 
Here  her  voice  sunk  in  indistinct  muttering. 

"  It's  a  historical  ballad,"  said  Oldbuck,  eagerly,  "  a  genuine  and  undoubted  fragment 
c>f  minstrdsy  1    "Percj  would  admire  its  simplicity — Ritson   could  not    impugn   its 
uthenticity.'* 

**  Ay,  but  it^s  a  sad  thing,"  said  Ochiltree,  "  to  see  human  nature  sae  far  owertaen  as 
:o  be  skirfing  at  anld  sangs  on  the  back  of  a  loss  like  hers." 

**  Hash  !  hush  P  said  the  Antiquary — '<  she  has  gotten  the  thread  of  the  story  again. 
— And  as  he  ^oke,  she  sung — 

'*  They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  stccdji, 
They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black. 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 
And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back." 

*'Chafron!*  exclaimed  the  Antiquary, — "equivalent,   perhaps,   to  clieveron; — the 
'lord's  worth  a  dollar," — and  down  it  went  in  his  red  book. 


**  Tkqr  iMdna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 
A  mik,  but  barely  ten, 
Wbm  Donald  eune  branking  down  the  brae, 
Wr  twwBty  thomanj>  men. 

"  Their  tartans  they  were  waring  wide, 
Their  glaiTea  were  glancing  clear. 
Their  pibioefaa  rung  ftae  side  to  side. 
Would  deafen  ye  to  hear. 


"  The  great  Earl  in  his  stirrujis  stuod 
That  Highland  host  to  see : 
Now  here  a  knight  that's  ktout  and  good 
May  prove  a  jeopardie : 

"  *  What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  squire  so  gay, 
That  rides  beside  my  reync, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day. 
And  I  were  Roland  Clieync  f 


**  *  To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 
To  fight  were  wondrous  peril, 
What  would  yc  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  ? ' 

Temaun  ken,  hinnies,  that  this  Roland  Cheyne,  for  as  poor  and  auld  as  I  sit  in  the 
ohimnej-ncuk,  was  my  forbear,  and  an  awfu'  man  he  was  that  day  in  tl^  fight,  but 
spedaUy  after  the  Earl  had  fa'en,  for  he  blamed  himsell  for  the  counsel  he  gave,  to 
fight  before  Mar  came  up  wi'  Meams,  and  Aberdeen,  and  Angus." 

Her  voice  rose  and  became  more  animated  as  she  recited  the  warlike  counsel  of  her 
incegtor — 


"•Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide. 
And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side. 
And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 


'If  they  hac  twenty  thousand  blades, 
And  wc  twice  tvn  times  ten, 

Yet  they  hac  but  their  tartan  plaidti, 
And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 


"  '  My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sac  rude. 
As  through  the  moorland  fern. 
Then  ne'er  let  tlic  geutlc  Norman  blude 
Grow  cauld  fur  Highland  kerne.' " 

"Do  you  hear  that,  nephew  ?"  said  Oldbuck  ; — "you  observe  your  Gaelic  ancestors 
*<^re  not  held  in  high  repute  formerly  by  the  Lowland  wtirriors." 

"I hear,"  said  Hector,  "a  silly  old  woman  sing  a  silly  old  song.  I  am  surj)rised,  sir, 
thatj-ou,  who  will  not  listen  to  Ossian*s  songs  of  Selma,  can  be  pleased  witli  such  trash. 
^  vow,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  a  worse  halfpenny  ballad ;  I  don't  believe  you  could 
^«U'h  it  in  any  pedlar's  pack  in  the  country.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  the 
**<^our  of  the  Highlands  could  be  affected  by  such  doggrel." — And,  tossing  up  his  head, 
"c  snuffed  the  air  indignantly. 

Apparently  the  old  woman  heard  the  sound  of  their  voices  ;  for,  ceasing  her  song,  slie 
*^^D«1  out,  "  Come  in,  sirs,  come  in — good-will  never  hidted  at  tlic  door-stane." 

They  entered,  and  found  to  their  surprise  Ebpetli  alone,  sitting  "  ghastly  on  the  heai'th," 
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like  the  personification  of  Old  Age  in  the  Hunter's  song  of  the  Owl^*  "  wrinkled^  tattered, 
vile,  dim-eyed,  discoloured,  torpid." 

"  They're  a'  out,"  she  said,  as  they  entered ;  '^  but  an  ye  will  sit  a  blink,  somebody  will 
be  in.  If  ye  hae  business  wi'  my  gude-daughter,  or  my  son,  they'll  be  in  belyve, — I 
never  speak  on  business  mysell.  Bairns,  gie  them  seats — the  bairns  are  a'  gane  out,  I 
trow," — looking  around  her  ; — "  I  was  crooning  to  keep  them  quiet  a  wee  while  since ;  but 
they  hae  cruppen  out  some  gate.  Sit  down,  sirs,  they'll  be  in  belyve ;"  and  she  dis- 
missed her  spindle  from  her  hand  to  twirl  upon  the  floor,  and  soon  seemed  exclusively 
occupied  in  regulating  its  motion,  as  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  strangers  as  she 
appeared  indifferent  to  their  rank  or  business  there. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  she  would  resume  that  canticle,  or  legendary  fragment.  I 
always  suspected  there  was  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  before  the  main  battle  of  the  Harlaw.^f 

'^  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Edie,  *^  had  ye  not  better  proceed  to  the  business  that 
brought  us  a'  here  ?  I'se  engage  to  get  ye  the  sang  ony  time." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Edie— 2>o  manus — I  submit.  But  how  shall  we  manage  ? 
She  sits  there,  the  very  image  of  dotage.  Speak  to  her,  Edie — ^try  if  you  can  make  her 
recollect  having  sent  you  to  Glenallan- House." 

Edie  rose  accordingly,  and,  crossing  the  floor,  placed  himself  in  the  same  position 
which  he  had  occupied  during  his  former  conversation  with  her.  "  Pm  fain  to  see  ye 
looking  sae  weel,  cummer ;  the  mair,  that  the  black  ox  has  tramped  on  ye  since  I  was 
aneath  your  roof-tree," 

"  Ay,"  said  Elspeth ;  but  rather  from  a  general  idea  of  misfortune,  than  any  exact 
recollection  of  what  had  happened, — "  there  has  been  distress  amang  us  of  late — I  wonder 
how  younger  folk  bide  it — I  bide  it  ill.  I  canna  hear  the  wind  whistle,  and  the  sea  roar, 
but  I  think  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up,  and  some  o'  them  struggling  in  the  waves ! 
— Eh,  sirs  ;  sic  weary  dreams  as  folk  hae  between  sleeping  and  waking,  before  they  win 
to  the  lang  sleep  and  the  sound  !  I  could  amaist  think  whiles  my  son,  or  else  Steenie,  my 
oe,  was  dead,  and  that  I  had  seen  the  burial.  Isna  that  a  queer  dream  for  a  daft  auld 
carline  ?  What  for  should  ony  o'  them  dee  before  me  ? — ^it's  out  o*  the  course  o*  nature, 
ye  ken." 

"  I  think  you'll  make  very  little  of  this  stupid  old  woman,"  said  Hector, — ^who  still 
nourished,  perhaps,  some  feelings  of  the  dislike  excited  by  the  disparaging  mention  of 
his  countrymen  in  her  lay — "  I  think  you'll  make  but  little  of  her,  sir  ;  and  it*s  wasting 
our  time  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  her  dotage." 

"  Hector."  said  the  Antiquary  indignantly,  "  if  you  do  not  respect  her  misfortunes, 
respect  at  least  her  old  age  and  grey  hairs  :  this  is  the  last  stage  of  existence,  so  finely 
treated  by  the  Latin  poet — 


Omni 


Membronun  damno  mi^or  dementia,  quae  nee 
Nomina  nervorum,  nee  vultus  agnoccit  amiei, 
Cum  quels  preterita  ccenavit  nocte,  nee  illoa 
Quoa  genuit,  quos  eduxit." 

*^  That's  Latin  !"  said  Elspeth,  rousing  herself  as  if  she  attended  to  the  lines,  which 
the  Antiquary  recited  with  great  pomp  of  diction — '^  that's  Latin !"  and  she  cast  a  wild 
glance  around  her — "  Has  there  a  priest  fund  me  out  at  last  ?" 

*  See  Mrs.  Grant  on  the  Highland  Superstitions,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  for  this  fine  translation  firom  the  Gaelic. 

t  The  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  here  and  formerly  referred  to.  might  be  said  to  determine  whether  the  Gadie  or  the  Saaton 
race  should  be  predominant  in  Scotland.  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  had  at  that  period  the  power  of  an  independent  •ov»- 
reign,  laid  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Ross  during  the  Regency  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany.  To  enforce  hit  luppoaed  r$|^t,  he 
ravaged  the  north  with  a  large  army  of  Highlanders  and  Islesmen.  He  was  encountered  at  Harlaw,  in  th«  Oariodi»  by  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  nobility  and  gentry  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent.  The  battle  waa  bloody 
and  indecisive ;  but  the  invader  was  obi  iged  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  he  sustained,  and  afterwards  waa  compelled 
to  make  submission  to  the  Regent,  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Ross;  so  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  field  were  gained  by 
the  Saxons.    The  battle  of  liar  law  was  fought  24th  July,  1411. 
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^  Yon  see,  nephew,  her  comprehension  is  almost  equal  to  your  own  of  that  fine 
pusage." 

**  I  hc^  you  thinky  sir,  that  I  knew  it  to  be  Latin  as  weU  as  she  did  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that— But  stay,  she  is  about  to  speak." 

^  I  will  have  no  priest— none,"  said  the  beldam,  with  impotent  vehemence  ;  "  as  I  have 
fired  I  will  die — none  shall  say  that  I  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to  save  my 
aonir* 

^That  bespoke  a  foul  conscience,"  said  the  mendicant ; — "  I  wuss  she  wad  mak  a  clean 
breast,  an  it  were  but  for  her  ain  sake  ;"  and  he  again  assailed  her. 

"  Weel,  gudewife,  I  did  your  errand  to  the  Yerl." 

"To  what  Earl  ?  I  ken  nae  Earl ; — I  ken'd  a  Countess  ance — ^I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had 
ncTer  ken'd  her  !  for  by  that  acquaintance,  neighbour,  there  cam," — and  she  counted  her 
withered  fingers  as  she  spoke — **  first  Pride,  then  Malice,  then  Revenge,  then  False 
Witness ;  and  Murder  tirl'd  at  the  door-pin,  if  he  camna  ben.  And  werena  thae 
pkisant  guests,  think  ye,  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  ae  woman's  heart  ?  I  trow  there 
was  routh  o'  company." 

"But,  cummer,"  continued  the  beggar,  "  it  wasna  the  Countess  of  Glenallan  I  meant, 
but  her  son,  him  that  was  Lord  Genddin." 

"  I  mind  it  now,"  she  said  ;  **  I  saw  him  no  that  lang  syne,  and  we  had  a  heavy  speech 
thegither. — ^Eh,  sirs !  the  comely  young  lord  is  turned  as  auld  and  frail  as  I  am  :  it's 
muckle  that  sorrow  and  heartbreak,  and  crossing  of  true  love,  will  do  wi'  young  blood. 
But  suldna  his  mither  hae  lookit  to  that  hersell  ? — ^we  were  but  to  do  her  bidding,  ye  ken. 
1  am  sure  there's  naebody  can  blame  me— he  wasna  my  son,  and  she  was  my  mistress. 
Ye  ken  how  the  rhyme  says — I  hae  maist  forgotten  how  to  sing,  or  else  the  tune's  left 
my  gold  head — 

He  tnrn'd  him  right  and  round  again, 

Said,  Soom  na  at  my  mither; 
Light  lores  I  may  get  mony  a  ane 

But  minnio  ne'er  anither. 

IW  he  was  but  of  the  half  blude,  ye  ken,  and  her's  was  the  right  Glenallan  after  a', 
^a,  na,  I  maun  never  maen  doing  and  suffering  for  the  Countess  Joscelin — never  will  I 
BMien  for  that" 

Then  drawing  her  flax  from  the  distafi*,  with  the  dogged  air  of  one  who  is  resolved  to 
^ess  nothing,  she  resumed  her  interrupted  occupation. 

''  I  hae  heard,"  said  the  mendicant,  taking  his  cue  from  what  Oldbuck  had  told  him  of 
'^e  family  history — "  I  hae  heard,  cummer,  that  some  ill  tongue  suld  hae  come  between 
«4e  Earl,  that's  Lord  Geraldin,  and  his  young  bride." 

"  111  tongue  ?"  she  said,  in  hasty  alarm  ;  "  and  what  had  she  to  fear  frae  an  ill  tongue  ? 
^"^-she  was  gude  and  fair  eneugh — at  least  a'  body  said  sae.  But  had  she  kccpit  her  ain 
^tigue  aff  ither  folk,  she  might  hae  been  living  like  a  leddy  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane 

"  But  I  hae  heard  sae,  gudewife,"  continued  Ochiltree,  "  there  was  a  clatter  in  the 
^^x>iintry,  that  her  husband  and  her  were  ower  sibb  when  they  married." 

"  Wha  durst  speak  o'  that  ?"  said  the  old  woman  hastily  ;  "  wha  durst  say  they  were 
**^«rried  ? — wha  kend  o'  that  ? — ^Not  the  Countess — not  I.  If  tliey  wedded  in  secret, 
^^ejr  were  severed  in  secret — They  drank  of  the  fountains  of  their  ain  deceit." 

"No^  wretched  beldam  !"  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  who  could  keep  silence  no  longer,  "they 
^■^  the  poison  that  you  and  your  wicked  mistress  prepared  for  them." 

"Ha,  ha  !"  she  replied,  "  I  aye  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  It's  but  sitting  silent 
'^"hen  they  examine  me — there's  nae  torture  in  our  days  ;  and  if  there  is,  let  them  rend 
^e  I— It's  ill  o'  the  vassal's  mouth  that  betrays  the  bread  it  eats." 
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"  Speak  to  her,  Edic,"  said  the  Antiquary;  "  she  knows  your  voice,  and  answers  to  it 
most  readily." 

"  We  shall  mak  nacthing  mair  out  o'  her,"  said  Oeliiltree.  "  When  she  has  dinkit 
hersell  down  that  way,  and  faulded  her  arms,  she  winna  speak  a  word,  they  say,  for  weeks 
thegither.  And  besides,  to  my  thinking,  her  face  is  sair  changed  since  we  cam  in. 
However,  Fse  try  her  aince  mair  to  satisfy  your  honour. — So  ye  canna  keep  in  mind, 
cummer,  that  your  auld  mistress,  the  Counters  Joscelin,  has  been  removed  ?" 

"  Removed  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  for  that  name  never  failed  to  produce  its  usual  eflfect 
upon  her  ;  "  then  we  maun  a'  follow  ; — a'  maun  ride  when  she  is  in  the  saddle.  Tell 
them  to  let  Lord  Geraldin  ken  we're  on  before  them.  Bring  my  hood  and  scarf — ye 
wadna  hae  me  gang  in  the  carriage  wi'  my  leddy,  and  my  hair  in  this  fashion  ?" 

She  raised  her  shrivelled  arms,  and  seemed  busied  like  a  woman  who  puts  on  her  doak 
to  go  abroad,  then  dropped  them  slowly  and  stiffly  ;  and  the  same  idea  of  a  journey  still 
floating  apparently  through  her  head,  she  proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  interrupted  manner, — 
"  Call  Miss  Neville — What  do  you  mean  by  Lady  Geraldin  ?  I  said  Eveline  Neville,  not 
Lady  Geraldin — there's  no  Lady  Geraldin  ;  tell  her  that,  and  bid  her  change  her  wet 
gown,  and  no'  look  sae  pale.  Bairn  !  what  should  she  do  wi'  a  bairn  ? — maidens  hae 
nanc,  I  trow. — Teresa — Teresa— my  lady  calls  us ! — ^Bring  a  candle ; — the  grand  staircase 
is  as  mirk  as  a  Yule  midnight — We  are  coming,  my  lady  I"  With  these  words  she  sunk 
back  on  the  settle,  and  from  thence  sidelong  to  the  floor.* 

Edie  ran  to  support  her,  but  hardly  got  her  in  his  arms,  before  he  said,  "  It's  a'  ewer — 
she  has  passed  away  even  with  that  last  word." 

"  Lnpossible,"  said  Oldbuck,  hastily  advancing,  as  did  his  nephew.  But  nothing  was 
more  certain.  She  had  expired  with  the  last  hurried  word  that  left  her  lips  ;  and  all  that 
remained  before  them  were  the  mortal  relics  of  the  creature  who  had  so  long  struggled 
with  an  internal  sense  of  concealed  guilt,  joined  to  all  the  distresses  of  age  and  poverty. 

"  God  grant  that  she  be  gane  to  a  better  place  !"  said  Edie,  as  he  looked  on  the  lifeless 
body  ;  "  but  oh  !  there  was  something  lying  hard  and  heavy  at  her  heart.  I  have  seen 
mony  a  ane  dee,  baith  in  the  field  o'  battle^  and  a  fair-strae  death  at  hame  ;  but  I  wad 
rather  see  them  a  ower  again,  as  sic  a  fearfu'  flitting  as  hers !" 

"  We  must  call  in  the  neighbours,"  said  Oldbuck,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
his  horror  and  astonishment,  "  and  give  warning  of  this  additional  calamity.  I  wish 
she  could  have  been  brought  to  a  confession.     And,  though  of  far  less  consequence, 

*  The  concluding  circumstance  of  Elspeth's  death  is  taken  from  an  incident  said  to  have  happened  at  the  funeral  of  John, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  that  accomplished  nobleman  must  remember,  that  he  was  not  men 
remarkable  for  creating  and  possessing  a  most  curious  and  splendid  library,  than  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  liteniy 
treasures  it  contained.  In  arranging  his  books,  fetching  and  replacing  the  volumes  which  he  wanted,  and  carrying  on  all  the 
necessary  intercourse  which  a  man  of  letters  holds  with  his  library,  it  was  the  Duke's  custom  to  employ,  not  a  aecreCazy  or 
librarian,  but  a  livery  servant,  called  Archie,  whom  habit  had  made  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  library,  that  he  knew 
every  book,  as  a  shepherd  does  the  individuals  of  his  flock,  by  what  is  called  headmark,  and  could  bring  hit  master  whatercr 
volume  he  wanted,  and  afford  all  the  mechanical  aid  the  Duke  required  in  his  literary  researches.  To  seciue  the  attradanre 
of  Archie,  there  was  a  bell  hung  in  his  room,  which  was  used  on  no  occasion  except  to  call  him  individually  to  the  Dake'k 
study. 

His  Grace  died  in  Saint  James's  Square,  London,  in  the  year  1804 ;  the  body  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Scotlandt  to  lie  in  stale 
at  his  mansion  of  Fleurs,  and  to  be  removed  from  thence  to  the  family  burial-place  at  Bowden. 

At  this  time,  Archie,  who  had  been  long  attacked  by  a  liver  complaint,  was  in  the  very  last  stage  of  that  disease.  Yet  he 
prepared  himself  to  accompany  the  body  of  the  master  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithAiUy  waited  upon.  The  w*^*H^ 
persons  assured  him  he  could  not  sur\'ive  the  journey.  It  signified  nothing,  he  said,  whether  he  died  in  England  or  SootlaiMl; 
he  was  resolved  to  assist  in  rendering  the  last  honours  to  the  kind  master  from  whom  he  hod  been  inseparable  for  so  many 
years,  even  if  he  should  expire  in  the  attempt  The  poor  invalid  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Duke's  body  to  Scotland ;  bnt 
when  they  reached  Fleurs  he  was  totally  exhausted,  and  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  in  a  sort  of  stupor  which  announced  speedy 
dissolution.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  removing  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  to  the  place  of  burial,  the  private  bdl 
by  which  ho  was  wont  to  summon  his  attendant  to  his  study,  was  rung  violently.  This  nught  easily  happen  in  the  confViiioa 
of  such  a  scene,  although  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  prefer  believing  that  the  bell  sounded  of  its  own  accord.  Rjn|b 
however,  it  did ;  and  Archie,  roused  by  the  well-known  summons,  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and  faltered,  in  broken  accents,  **  Yes* 
my  Lord  Duke— yes— I  will  wait  on  your  Grace  instantly  ;'*  and  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  is  said  to  have  iUloi  beck 
and  expired. 
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I  could  haTe  wished  to  transcribe  that  metrical  fragment.     But  Heaven's  will  must  be 
doner 

They  led  the  hut  accordingly,  and  gave  the  alarm  in  the  hamlet,  whose  matrons 
instantly  assembled  to  compose  the  limbs  and  arrange  the  body  of  her  who  might  be 
considered  as  the  mother  of  their  settlement.  Oldbuck  promised  his  assistance  for  the 
foneraL 

"Tour  honour,"  said  Alison  Breck,  who  was  next  in  age  to  the  deceased,  "  suld  send 
doon  something  to  us  for  keeping  up  our  hearts  at  the  lykewake,  for  a'  Saunders's  gin, 
pair  man,  was  drucken  out  at  the  burial  o'  Steenic,  and  we'll  no  get  mony  to  sit  dry- 
lipped  aside  the  corpse.  Elspeth  was  unco  clever  in  her  young  days,  as  I  can  mind  right 
veel,  but  there  was  aye  a  word  o'  her  no  being  that  chancy.  Ane  suldna  speak  ill  o'  the 
dead — ^mair  by  token,  o'  ane's  cummer  and  neighbour — but  there  was  queer  things 
Slid  about  a  leddy  and  a  bairn  or  she  left  the  Craigbumfoot.  And  sae,  in  gude  troth, 
it  will  be  a  puir  lyke-wake,  unless  your  honour  sends  us  something  to  keep  us 
oidLing." 

"  You  shall  have  some  whisky,"  answered  Oldbuck,  "  the  rather  that  you  have  pre- 
Ber?ed  the  proper  word  for  that  ancient  custom  of  watching  the  dead. — You  observe. 
Hector,  this  is  genuine  Teutonic,  from  the  Gothic  Leichnam,  a  corpse.  It  is  quite 
erroneously  called  Late-wak^j  though  Brand  favours  that  modem  corruption  and 
derivation.'* 

"  I  believe,"  said  Hector  to  himself,  "  my  uncle  would  give  away  Monkbarns  to  any 
one  who  would  come  to  ask  it  in  genuine  Teutonic  !  Not  a  drop  of  whisky  would  the  old 
creatures  have  got,  had  their  president  asked  it  for  the  use  of  the  Late-rvahe" 

While  Oldbuck  was  giving  some  farther  directions,  and  promising  assistance,  a  servant 
of  Sir  Arthur's  came  riding  very  hard  along  the  sands,  and  stopped  his  horse  when  he 
ttw  the  Antiquary.  *^  There  had  something,"  he  said,  *^  very  particular  happened  at  the 
Cwtle"— (he  could  not,  or  would  not,  explain  what) — "  and  Miss  Wardoiir  had  sent  him 
off  eipress  to  Monkbarns,  to  beg  that  Mr.  Oldbuck  would  come  to  them  without  a 
iDoment's  delay." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  his  course  also  is  drawing  to  a  close.  WTiat  can 
I  do?" 

"Do,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  Hector,  with  his  characteristic  impatience, — "  get  on  the  horse, 
Md  turn  his  head  homeward — ^you  will  be  at  Knock winnock  Castle  in  ten  minutes." 

"He  is  quite  a  free  goer,"  said  the  servant,  dismounting  to  adjust  the  girths  and 
stirrups, — "  he  only  pulls  a  little  if  he  feels  a  dead  weight  on  him." 

"  I  should  soon  be  a  dead  weight  off  him,  my  friend,"  said  the  Antiquary. — "  What 
tk  devil,  nephew,  are  you  weary  of  me  ?  or  do  you  suppose  me  weary  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  get  on  the  back  of  such  a  Bucephalus  as  that  ?  No,  no,  my  friend,  if  I  am  to  be 
«t  Knoekwiimock  to-day,  it  must  be  by  walking  quietly  forward  on  my  own  feet,  which 
I  will  do  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Captain  M^Intyre  may  ride  that  animal  himself, 
if  he  pleases." 

"  I  have  little  hope  I  could  be  of  any  use,  uncle,  but  I  cannot  think  of  their  distress 
without  wishing  to  show  sympathy  at  least — so  I  will  ride  on  before,  and  announce  to 
tbem  that  you  are  coming. — I'll  trouble  you  for  your  spurs,  my  friend." 

**  You  will  scarce  need  them,  sir,"  said  the  man,  taking  them  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
bockling  them  upon  Captain  M'Intyre's  heels  ;  "  he's  very  frank  to  the  road." 

Oldbuck  stood  astonished  at  this  last  act  of  temerity.  "  Are  you  mad,  Hector  ?"  he 
cried,  "  or  have  you  forgotten  what  is  said  by  Quintus  Curtius,  with  whom,  as  a  soldier, 
yon  must  needs  be  familiar, — Nobilis  equua  uvibra  quidem  viryce  refjitur ;  iynaiyua  ne 
calcari  quidem  exrifaH  potest ;  which  plainly  shows  that  spurs  are  useless  in  every  case, 
&Q(l,  I  may  add,  dangerous  in  most." 
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But  Hector,  who  cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  either  Quintiu  Ciirtiiu,  or  of  the 
AntiquAry,  upon  such  a  topic,  only  answered  with  a  heedless  "  Never  fear — never  fear. 


WlUi  tlut  b*  «■»  Ui  iifalt  bon*  th*  hud. 


"  There  they  go,  well  matclicd,"  said  Oldbuck,  looking  after  them  as  the;  started— 
"a  mad  horse  and  a  wild  boy,  the  two  most  unruly  creatures  in  Christendom!  and  all  to  get 
half  an  hour  sooner  to  a  place  where  nobody  wants  him  ;  for  I  doubt  Sir  Arthur's  griefs 
are  beyond  the  cure  of  our  light  horseman.  It  must  be  the  villany  of  Doustergwivel,  Tm 
whom  Sir  Arthur  has  done  so  much  ;  for  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  with  some 
natures,  Tacitus's  maxim  holdeth  good :  Beneficia  eo  tuque  Iwta  tuni  dum  videntur 
extolvi  poue ;  vbi  intdtwm,  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur, — from  which  a  wise 
man  might  take  a  caution,  not  to  oblige  any  man  beyond  the  degree  in  which  he  may 
expect  to  be  requited,  lest  he  should  make  his  debtor  a  bankrupt  in  gratitude." 

Murmuring  to  himself  such  scraps  of  cynical  philosophy,  our  Antiquary  paced  the 
sands  towards  Enockwinnock  ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  outstrip  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  expluning  the  reasons  of  Ms  being  so  anxiously  summoned  thither. 


firjajntti  tjii  dl?oi»S'iPiWt. 


ia  Gmc,  of  whom  the  ftble  told, 
bnxxJRl  B-tT  hn  »gg>  of  gold, 
oulBtrTtphed,  ImTwUnt  ta  devtrci; 

I  Ytla  Jluaerinf ,  And  for  d^ng  « 

T>*  LOTII  Dl 


ROM  the  time  that  Sir  Arthur  Wardonr  had  become 
possessor  of  the  treasure  found  in  Misticot's  grave,  he 
'  had  been  in  a  state  of  mind  more  resembling  ecstasy  than 
%  sober  sense.  Indeed,  at  one  time  his  daughter  bad  become 
I  /*->  periously  apprehensive  for  his  intellect ;  for,  as  be  had  no 
i'  *,  doubt  that  he  had  the  secret  of  poseessing  himself  of  wealth 
'j'  to  an  unbounded  extent,  his  language  and  carriage  were  those 
A  of  a  man  irbo  had  acquired  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  talked 
b  of  buying  contiguoos  estates,  that  would  have  led  him  from  one 
?ide  of  the  island  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  brook 
no  nf'ighbour  save  the  sea.  He  corresponded  with  an  architect 
J  of  eminence,  upon  a  plan  of  renovating  the  castle  of  his  forefathers,  on  a  style  of 
^^^  extended  magnificence  that  might  have  rivalled  that  of  Windsor,  and  laying  out 
"C'^Mhe  groundii  on  a  eniiable  scale.  Troops  of  liveried  menials  were  already,  in 
fmy,  marshalled  in  his  halls,  and — for  what  may  not  unbounded  wealth  authorize  its 
piHiesaor  to  aspire  to  ? — the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  perhaps  of  a  duke,  wn^  glittering 
Wore  his  imagination.  His  daughter — to  what  matches  might  she  not  look  forward  ? 
Etu  an  alliance  with  the  blood-royal  was  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  hopes.  His  son 
*»  already  a  general— and  he  himself  whatever  ambition  could  dream  of  in  its  wildest 
(ioons. 

Id  this  mood,  if  any  one  endeavoured  to  bring  Sir  Arthur  down  to  the  regions  of 
OHiuDon  life,  his  replies  were  in  the  vein  of  Ancient  Pistol — 


I  tpuk  ot  AfHu  Hnd  gDldvD  jajti 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  amazement  of  Miss  Wardour,  when,  instead  of  under- 
ping  an  investigation  concerning  the  addresses  of  Love),  as  she  had  expected  from  the 
long  conference  of  her  father  with  Mr.  Oldbuck,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fated  day  when 
k  treasure  was  discovered,  the  conversation  of  Sir  Arthur  announced  on  imagination 
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heated  with  the  hopes  of  possessing  the  most  unbounded  wealth.  But  she  was  seriously 
alarmed  when  Dousterswivel  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle,  and  was  closeted  with  her  father 
— his  mishap  condoled  with — his  part  taken,  and  his  loss  compensated.  All  the  suspicions 
which  she  had  long  entertained  respecting  this  man  became  strengthened,  by  observing 
his  pains  to  keep  up  the  golden  dreams  of  her  father,  and  to  secure  for  himself,  under 
various  pretexts,  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  windfall  which  had  so  strangely  fallen  to 
Sir  Arthur's  share. 

Other  evil  symptoms  began  to  appear,  following  close  on  each  other.  Letters  arrived 
every  post,  which  Sir  Arthur,  as  soon  as  he  had  looked  at  the  directions,  flung  into  the 
fire  without  taking  the  trouble  to  open  them.  Miss  Wardour  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  these  epistles,  the  contents  of  which  seemed  to  be  known  to  her  father  by  a  sort  of 
intuition,  came  from  pressing  creditors.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  temporary  aid  which  he 
had  received  from  the  treasure,  dwindled  fast  away.  By  far  the  greater  part  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  necessity  of  paying  the  bill  of  six  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
threatened  Sir  Arthur  with  instant  distress.  Of  the  rest,  some  part  was  given  to 
the  adept,  some  wasted  upon  extravagances  which  seemed  to  the  poor  knight  fully  autho- 
rized by  his  full-blown  hopes, — and  some  went  to  stop  for  a  time  the  mouths  of  such 
claimants  as,  being  weary  of  fair  promises,  had  become  of  opinion  with  Harpagon,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  touch  something  substantial.  At  length  circumstances  announced  but 
too  plainly,  that  it  was  all  expended  within  two  or  three  days  after  its  discovery ;  and 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  Sir  Arthur,  naturally  impatient,  now  taxed 
Dousterswivel  anew  with  breach  of  those  promises  through  which  he  had  hoped  to  con- 
vert all  his  lead  into  gold.  But  that  worthy  gentleman's  turn  was  now  served ;  and  as 
he  had  grace  enough  to  wish  to  avoid  witnessing  the  fall  of  the  house  which  he  had  under- 
mined, he  was  at  the  trouble  of  bestowing  a  few  learned  terms  of  art  upon  Sir  Arthur, 
that  at  least  he  might  not  be  tormented  before  his  time.  He  took  leave  of  him,  with 
assurances  that  he  would  return  to  Knockwinnock  the  next  morning,  witli  such  informa- 
tion as  would  not  fail  to  relieve  Sir  Arthur  from  all  his  distresses. 

"  For,  since  I  have  consulted  in  such  matters,  I  ave  never,"  said  Mr.  Herman  Douster- 
swivel, "approached  so  near  de  arcanum^  what  you  call  de  great  mystery, — de  Panchresta 
— de  Polychresta — I  do  know  as  much  of  it  as  Pelaso  de  Taranta,  or  Basilius — and  either 
I  will  bring  you  in  two  and  tree  days  de  No.  III.  of  Mr.  Mishdigoat,  or  you  shall  call 
me  one  knave  myself,  and  never  look  me  in  de  face  again  no  more  at  all." 

The  adept  departed  with  this  assurance,  in  the  firm  resolution  of  making  good  the 
latter  part  of  the  proposition,  and  never  again  appearing  before  his  injured  patron.  Sir 
Arthur  remained  in  a  doubtful  and  anxious  state  of  mind.  The  positive  assurances  of 
the  philosopher,  with  the  hard  words  Panchresta,  Basilius,  and  so  forth,  produced  some 
effect  on  his  mind.  But  he  had  been  too  often  deluded  by  such  jargon,  to  be  absolutely 
relieved  of  his  doubt,  and  he  retired  for  the  evening  into  his  library,  hi  the  fearful  state 
of  one  who,  hanging  over  a  precipice,  and  without  the  means  of  retreat,  perceives  the 
stone  on  which  he  rests  gradually  parting  from  the  rest  of  the  crag,  and  about  to  give 
way  with  him. 

The  visions  of  hope  decayed,  and  there  increased  in  proportion  that  feverish  agony  of 
anticipation  with  which  a  man,  educated  in  a  sense  of  consequence,  and  possessed  of 
opulence, — the  supporter  of  an  ancient  name,  and  the  father  of  two  promising  children, — 
foresaw  the  hour  approaching  which  should  deprive  him  of  all  the  splendour  which  time 
had  made  familiarly  necessary  to  him,  and  send  him  forth  into  the  world  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  with  rapacity,  and  with  scorn.  Under  these  dire  forebodings,  his  temper, 
exhausted  by  the  sickness  of  delayed  hope,  became  peevish  and  fretful,  and  his  words  and 
actions  sometimes  expressed  a  reckless  desperation,  which  alarmed  Miss  Wardour  ex- 
tremely. We  have  seen,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  a  man  of  passions 
lively  and  quick,  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  Iiis  character  in  other  respects ;  he 
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mmsed  to  contradiction,  and  if  he  had  been  hithertOi  in  general,  good-humoured  and 
dieerful,  it  was  probably  because  the  course  of  his  life  hod  afforded  no  such  frequent  pro- 
Tocation  as  to  render  Ids  irritability  habitual. 

On  the  third  morning  after  Dousterswivers  departure,  the  servant,  as  usual,  laid  on 
the  breakfast  table  the  newspaper  and  letters  of  the  day.  Miss  Wardour  took  up  the 
former  to  avoid  the  continued  ill-humour  of  her  father,  who  had  wrought  himself  into  a 
Tiolent  passion,  because  the  toast  was  over- browned. 

"  I  perceive  how  it  is,"  was  his  concluding  speech  on  this  interesting  subject, — "  my 
servants,  who  have  had  their  share  of  my  fortune,  begin  to  think  there  is  little  to  be 
made  of  me  in  future.  But  while  I  am  the  scoundrels'  master  I  will  be  so,  and  permit 
no  neglect — no,  nor  endure  a  hair's-breadth  diminution  of  the  respect  I  am  entitled  to 
exact  from  them." 

"  I  am  ready  to  leave  your  honour's  service  this  instant,"  said  the  domestic  upon  whom 
tbe  fault  had  been  charged,  "  as  soon  as  you  order  payment  of  my  wages." 

Sir  Arthur,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  instantly 
drew  out  the  money  which  it  contained,  but  which  was  short  of  the  man's  claim.  "  What 
money  have  you  got.  Miss  Wardour?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  affected  calmness,  but  which 
eonceded  violent  agitation. 

Miss  Wardour  gave  him  her  purse ;  he  attempted  to  count  the  bank  notes  which  it 
contained,  but  could  not  reckon  them.  Af^r  twice  miscounting  the  sum,  he  threw  the 
whole  to  his  daughter,  and  saying,  in  a  stern  voice,  '*  Pay  the  rascal,  and  let  him  leave 
tlie  house  instantly !"  he  strode  out  of  the  room. 

The  mistress  and  servant  stood  alike  astonished  at  the  agitation  and  vehemence  of  his 
manner. 

"  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  if  I  had  thought  I  was  particularly  wrang,  I  wadna  hae  made  ony 
answer  when  Sir  Arthur  challenged  me.  I  hae  been  lang  in  his  service,  and  he  has  been 
a  kind  master,  and  you  a  kind  mistress,  and  I  wad  like  ill  ye  should  think  I  wad  start 
for  a  hasty  word.  I  am  sure  it  was  very  wrang  o'  me  to  speak  about  wages  to  his  honour, 
when  maybe  he  has  something  to  vex  him.  I  had  nae  thoughts  o'  leaving  the  family  in 
this  way." 

"Go  down  stairs,  Robert,"  said  his  mistress — "something  has  happened  to  fret  my 
father — go  down  stairs,  and  let  Alick  answer  the  bell." 

When  the  man  left  the  room,  Sir  Arthur  re-entered,  as  if  he  had  been  watching  his 
departure.  "What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  said  hastily,  as  he  observed  the  notes 
Iving  still  on  the  table — "  Is  he  not  gone  ?  Am  I  neither  to  be  obeyed  as  a  master  or  a 
father?" 

"He  is  gone  to  give  up  his  charge  to  the  housekeeper,  sir, — I  thought  there  was  not 
such  instant  haste." 

"  There  is  haste.  Miss  Wardour,"  answered  her  father,  interrupting  her ; — "  What  I 
do  henceforth  in  the  house  of  my  forefathers,  must  be  done  speedily,  or  never." 

He  then  sate  down,  and  took  up  with  a  trembling  hand  the  basin  of  tea  prepared  for 
him,  protracting  the  swallowing  of  it,  as  if  to  delay  the  necessity  of  opening  the  post- 
letters  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  which  he  eyed  from  time  to  time,  as  if  they  had  been 
t  nest  of  adders  ready  to  start  into  life  and  spring  upon  him. 

**  You  will  be  happy  to  hear,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  willing  to  withdraw  her  father's 
nund  from  the  gloomy  reflections  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  plunged,  "you  will  be 
happy  to  hear,  sir,  that  Lieutenant  Taffril's  gun-brig  has  got  safe  into  Leith  Roads — 
I  observe  there  had  been  apprehensions  for  his  safety — I  am  glad  we  did  not  hear  them 
tin  they  were  contradicted." 

"  And  what  is  Taffril  and  his  gun-brig  to  me  ?  " 

"  Sir ! "  said  Miss  Wardour  in  astonishment ;  for  Sir  Arthur,  in  his  ordinary  state  of 
mind,  took  a  fidgety  sort  of  interest  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  country. 
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"  I  say,"  he  repeated,  in  a  higher  and  still  more  impatient  key,  "  what  do  I  care  who 
is  saved  or  lost  ?     It's  nothing  to  me,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  busy,  Sir  Arthur ;  and  thought,  as  Mr.  Taffiril  is  a  brave 
man,  and  from  our  own  country,  you  would  be  happy  to  hear  " 

"  O,  I  am  happy — as  happy  as  possible — and,  to  make  you  happy  too,  you  shall  have 
some  of  my  good  news  in  return."  And  he  caught  up  a  letter.  "  It  does  not  signify 
which  I  open  first — they  are  all  to  the  same  tune." 

He  broke  the  seal  hastily,  ran  the  letter  over,  and  then  threw  it  to  his  daughter. 
"  Ay — I  could  not  have  lighted  more  happily  I — this  places  the  copestone." 

Miss  Wardour,  in  silent  terror,  took  up  the  letter.  "  Read  it — ^read  it  aloud  ! "  said  her 
father ;  '^  it  cannot  be  read  too  often ;  it  will  serve  to  break  you  in  for  other  good  news 
of  the  same  kind." 

She  began  to  read  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Dear  Sir." 

"  He  dears  me  too,  you  see,  this  impudent  drudge  of  a  writer's  office,  who,  a  twelve- 
month since,  was  not  fit  company  for  my  second  table — I  suppose  I  shall  be  '  dear  Elnight ' 
with  him  by  and  by." 

"  Dear  Sir,"  resumed  Miss  Wardour ;  but,  interrupting  herself,  "  I  see  the  contents 
are  unpleasant,  sir — it  will  only  vex  you  my  reading  them  aloud." 

"  If  you  will  aUow  me  to  know  my  own  pleasure.  Miss  Wardour,  I  entreat  you  to  go 
on — I  presume,  if  it  were  unnecessary,  I  should  not  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble." 

"  Having  been  of  late  taken  into  copartnery,"  continued  Miss  Wardour,  reading  the 
letter,  "  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  sou  of  your  late  correspondent  and  man  of  business, 
Gimigo  Greenhorn,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  whose  business  I  conducted  as  parliament- 
house  clerk  for  many  years,  which  business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  under  the  firm  of 
Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  (which  I  memorandum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  addressing 
your  future  letters),  and  having  had  of  late  favours  of  yours,  directed  to  my  aforesaid 
partner,  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  at  the  Lamberton  races,  have 
the  honour  to  reply  to  your  said  favours." 

"  You  see  my  friend  is  methodical,  and  commences  by  explaining  the  causes  whidi 
have  procured  me  so  modest  and  elegant  a  correspondent.     Go  on — I  can  bear  it." 

And  he  laughed  that  bitter  laugh  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fearful  expression  of 
mental  misery.     Trembling  to  proceed,  and  yet  afraid  to  disobey.  Miss  Wardour  con- 
tinued to  read — "  I  am,  for  myself  and  partner,  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  by  looking 
out  for  the  sums  you  mention,  or  applying  for  a  suspension  in  the  case  of  Groldiebirds' 
bond,  which  would  be  more  inconsistent,  as  we  have  been  employed  to  act  as  the  said 
Groldiebirds'  procurators  and  attorneys,  in  which  capacity  we  have  taken  out  a  charge  of 
homing  against  you,  as  you  must  be  aware  by  the  schedule  left  by  the  messenger,  for 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  five  shillings  and  sixpence 
one-fourth  of  a  penny  sterling,  which,  with  annual-rent  and  expenses  efieiring,  we  pre- 
sume will  be  settled  during  the  currency  of  the  charge,  to  prevent  further  trouUe. 
Same  time,  I  am  under  the  necessity  to  observe  our  own  account,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  also  due,  and  settlement  would 
be  agreeable ;  but  as  we  hold  your  rights,  title-deeds,  and  documents  in  hypothec,  shall 
have  no  objection  to  give  reasonable  time — say  till  the  next  money  term.     I  am,  for 
myself  and  partner,  concerned  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Goldiebirds'  instructions  to  us  are  to 
proceed  peremptorie  and  dne  mora^  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you,  to  pre- 
vent future  mistakes,  reserving  to  ourselves  otherwise  to  agk  as  accords.     I  am,  for  self 
and  partner,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant,  Gabriel  Grinderson,  for  Greenhorn 
and  Grinderson." 

"  Ungrateful  villain  ! "  said  Miss  Wardour. 

"  Why,  no— it's  in  the  usual  rule,  I  suppose ;  the  blow  could  not  have  been  perfect  if 
dealt  by  another  hand — it's  all  just  as  it  should  be,"  answered  the  poor  Baronet,  his 
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tffiscted  composure  sorely  belied  by  his  quivering  lip  and  rolling  eye — ^'  But  here's  a 
postscript  I  did  not  notice— come,  finish  the  epistle." 

^  I  haTe  to  add  (not  for  self  but  partner),  that  Mr.  Greenhorn  will  accommodate  you 
by  taking  your  service  of  plate,  or  the  bay  horses,  if  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  at  a  fair 
ippreciation,  in  part  payment  of  your  accompt." 

*^  G^-d  confound  him ! "  said  Sir  Arthur,  losing  all  command  of  himself  at  this  con- 
descending proposal :  "  his  grandfather  shod  my  father's  horses,  and  this  descendant  of  a 
Booundrelly  blacksmith  proposes  to  swindle  me  out  of  mine  !  But  I  will  write  him  a 
proper  answer." 

And  be  sate  down  and  began  to  write  with  great  vehemence,  then  stopped  and  read 

aloud : — "  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn, — in  answer  to  two  letters  of  a  late  date,  I  received  a 

letter  from  a  person  calling  himself  Grinderson,  and  designing  himself  as  your  partner. 

When  I  address  any  one,  I  do  not  usually  expect  to  be  answered  by  deputy — I  think 

I  have  been  useful  to  your  father,  and  friendly  and  civil  to  yourself,  and  therefore  am 

now  surprised — And  yet,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  "  why  should  I  be  surprised  at  that  or 

tnything  else  ?  or  why  should  I  take  up  my  time  in  writing  to  such  a  scoundrel  ? — 

I  shan't  be  always  kept  in  prison,  I  suppose ;  and  to  break  that  puppy's  bones  when  I  get 

oat,  diall  be  my  first  employment." 

"In  prison,  sir?"  said  Miss  Wardour,  faintly. 

"  Ay,  in  prison,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  make  any  question  about  that  ?  Why,  Mr.  what's 
his  name's  fine  letter  for  self  and  partner  seems  to  be  thrown  away  on  you,  or  else  you 
bave  got  four  thousand  so  many  hundred  pounds,  with  the  due  proportion  of  shillings, 
pence,  and  half-pence,  to  pay  that  aforesaid  demand,  as  he  culls  it." 

"I,  sir  ?  O  if  I  had  the  means ! — But  where's  my  brother  ? — why  does  he  not  come, 
and  60  long  in  Scotland  ?     He  might  do  something  to  assist  us." 

"  Who,  Reginald  ? — ^I  suppose  he's  gone  with  !Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  or  some  such 
respectable  person,  to  the  Lamberton  races — I  have  expected  him  this  week  past ;  but 
I  cannot  wonder  that  my  children  should  neglect  me  as  well  as  every  other  person.  But 
I  should  b^  your  pardon,  my  love,  who  never  either  neglected  or  offended  me  in 
your  life." 

And  kissing  her  cheek  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  he  experienced  that 
consolation  which  a  parent  feels,  even  in  the  most  distressed  state,  in  the  assurance  that 
^  possesses  the  affection  of  a  child. 

Miss  Wardour  took  the  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  to  endeavour  to  sootho 
ker  father's  mind  to  composure.     She  reminded  him  that  he  had  many  friends. 

"I  AoJ  many  once,"  said  Sir  Arthur;  "but  of  some  I  have  exhausted  their  kindness 
with  my  frantic  projects ;  others  are  unable  to  assist  me — others  arc  unwilling.     It  is  all 
over  with  me.     I  only  hope  Reginald  will  take  example  by  my  folly." 
**  Should  I  not  send  to  Monkbarns,  sir  ?  "  said  his  daughter. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  He  cannot  lend  me  such  a  sum,  and  would  not  if  he  could,  for 
Jie knows  I  am  otherwise  drowned  in  debt;  and  he  would  only  give  me  scraps  of  misan- 
thropy and  quaint  ends  of  Latin." 

"But  he  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  was  bred  to  business,  and,  I  am  sure,  always 
Wed  this  famUy." 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  did.  It  is  a  fine  pass  we  are  come  to,  when  the  affection  of  an 
(Wbuck  is  of  consequence  to  a  Wardour !  But  when  matters  come  to  extremity,  as 
I  suppose  they  presently  will — it  may  be  as  well  to  send  for  him.  And  now  go  take  your 
Walk,  my  dear-r-my  mind  is  more  composed  than  when  I  had  this  cursed  disclosure  to 
n»ake.  You  know  the  worst,  and  may  daily  or  hourly  expect  it.  Go  take  your  walk — 
1  would  willingly  be  alone  for  a  little  while." 

When  ]VIiss  Wardour  left  the  apartment,  her  first  occupation  was  to  avail  herself  of 
^balf  permission  granted  by  her  father,  by  despatching  to  Monkbarns  the  messenger, 
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who,   as  we  have  abeady  seen,   met  the   Antiquary  and  his  nephew  on  the  sea- 
beach. 

Little  recking,  and  indeed  scarce  knowing,  where  she  was  wandering,  chance  directed 
her  into  the  walk  beneath  the  Briery  Bank,  as  it  was  called.  A  brook,  which  in  former 
days  had  supplied  the  castle-moat  with  water,  here  descended  through  a  narrow  dell,  up 
which  Miss  Wardour's  taste  had  directed  a  natural  path,  which  was  rendered  neat  and 
easy  of  ascent,  without  the  air  of  being  formally  made  and  preserved.  It  suited  well  the 
character  of  the  little  glen,  which  was  overhung  with  thickets  and  underwood,  chiefly  of 
larch  and  hazel,  intermixed  with  the  usual  varieties  of  the  thorn  and  brier.  In  this  walk 
had  passed  that  scene  of  explanation  between  Miss  Wardour  and  Lovel  which  was  over- 
heard by  old  Edie  Ochiltree.  With  a  heart  softened  by  the  distress  which  approached 
her  family.  Miss  Wardour  now  recalled  every  word  and  argument  which  Lovel  had 
urged  in  support  of  his  suit,  and  could  not  help  confessing  to  herself,  it  was  no  small 
subject  of  pride  to  have  inspired  a  young  man  of  his  talents  with  a  passion  so  strong  and 
disinterested.  That  he  should  have  left  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  in  which  he  was  said 
to  be  rapidly  rising,  to  bury  himself  in  a  disagreeable  place  like  Fairport,  and  brood  over 
an  unrequited  passion,  might  be  ridiculed  by  others  as  romantic,  but  was  naturally  for- 
given as  an  excess  of  affection  by  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  attachment.  Had 
he  possessed  an  independence,  however  moderate,  or  ascertained  a  clear  and  undisputed 
claim  to  the  rank  in  society  he  was  well  qualified  to  adorn,  she  might  now  have  had  it  in  her 
power  to  offer  her  father,  during  his  misfortunes,  an  asylum  in  an  establishment  of  her 
own.  These  thoughts,  so  favourable  to  the  absent  lover,  crowded  in,  one  after  the  other, 
with  such  a  minute  recapitulation  of  his  words,  looks,  and  actions,  as  plainly  intimated 
that  his  former  repulse  had  been  dictated  rather  by  duty  than  inclination.  Isabella  was 
musing  alternately  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  that  of  her  father's  misfortunes,  when,  as 
the  path  winded  round  a  little  hillock  covered  with  brushwood,  the  old  Blue-Gown 
suddenly  met  her. 

With  an  air  as  if  he  had  something  important  and  mysterious  to  communicate,  he 
doffed  his  bonnet,  and  assumed  the  cautious  step  and  voice  of  one  who  would  not  will- 
ingly be  overheard.  "  I  hae  been  wishing  muckle  to  meet  wi'  your  leddyship — for  ye 
ken  I  darena  come  to  the  house  for  Dousterswivel." 

"  I  heard  indeed,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  dropping  an  alms  into  the  bonnet — **  I  heard 
that  you  had  done  a  very  foolish,  if  not  a  very  bad  thing,  Edie — and  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  it." 

"  Hout,  my  bonny  leddy — ^fulish  ?  A'  the  warld's  fules — and  how  should  aiild  Edie 
Ochiltree  be  aye  wise? — ^And  for  the  evil — ^let  them  wha  deal  wi'  Dousterswivel  tell 
whether  he  gat  a  grain  mair  than  his  deserts." 

"  That  may  be  true,  Edie,  and  yet,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  you  may  have  been  very 
wrong." 

"  Weel,  weel,  we'se  no  dispute  that  e'ennow — it's  about  yoursell  Fm  gami  ta  speak. 
Div  ye  ken  what's  hanging  ower  the  house  of  Knockwinnock  ?" 

'*  Great  distress,  I  fear,  Edie,"  answered  Miss  Wardour ;  "  but  I  am  surprised  it  is 
already  so  public." 

"  Public ! — Sweepclean,  the  messenger,  will  be  there  the  day  wi'  a'  his  tadkle.  I  koi 
it  frae  ane  o'  his  concurrents,  as  they  ca'  them,  that's  warned  to  meet  him ;  and  they'll 
be  about  their  wark  belyve  ;  whare  they  clip,  there  needs  nae  kame — they  sheer  dose 
eneugh." 

"  Are  you  sure  this  bad  hour,  Edie,  is  so  very  near  ?— come,  I  know,  it  will." 

"  It's  e'en  as  I  tell  you,  leddy.     But  dinna  be  cast  down — there's  a  heaven  ower  your 
head  here,  as  weel  as  in  that  fearful  night  atween  the  Ballyburghness  and  the  Halket- 
head.     D'ye  think  He,  wha  rebuked  tlie  waters,  canna  protect  you  against  the  wrath  of 
pien,  though  they  be  armed  with  human  authority  ?" 
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"It  is,  indeed,  all  we  have  to  trust  lo."*" 

"  Te  dinna  ken — ye  dinna  ken :  wIicd  the  nif;ht's  darkest,  (he  ilawn'a  nearest.  If  I 
h»d  »  gode  horse,  or  could  ride  him  when  I  had  him,  I  reckon  there  wail  be  help  yet. 
I  tnuted  to  hae  gotten  a  cast  wi'  the  Royal  Charlotte,  but  she's  coupit  yonder,  it's  like, 
U  Kittlebrig.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  on  the  hox,  and  he  behuved  to  drive ;  and 
Ttun  Sang,  that  suld  hae  mair  sense,  he  behuved  to  let  him,  and  the  daft  callant  couldna 
tak  the  turn  at  the  comer  o'  the  biig ;  and  o<I !  he  took  the  curbstanc,  and  he's  whomlcd 
ber  aa  I  wad  whomle  a  toom  bicker — it  was  a  luck  I  hadna  gotten  on  the  tap  o'  her. 
Sae  I  came  down  atween  hope  and  despair,  to  see  if  ye  wad  send  me  on." 

"And,  Edie — where  would  ye  go?"  said  the  young  lady. 

"To  TantKmburgh,  my  leddy"  (whieh  was  the  first  singe  from  Fairport,  but  a  good 
deal  nearer  ta  Knockwinnock),  "  and  that  without  dcl.iy — it's  a'  on  your  ain  business," 

"  Our  business,  Edie  ?  Alaa !  I  give  you  all  credit  for  your  good  meaning ;  but " 

"There's  nae  buts  about  it,  my  leddy,  for  gang  I  maun,"  sjiid  the  persevering  Blue- 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  would  do  at  Tannonburgh  ?— or  Low  can  your  going  tliere 
benefit  mj  father's  affairs  ?" 

"Indeed,  my  sweet  leddy,"  said  the  gaberlunzie,  "ye  maun  just  trust  that  bit  secret 
to  raid  Edie's  grey  pow,  and  ask  nae  questions  about  it.  Certainly  if  I  wad  hae  wared 
my  life  for  you  yon  night,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie  t'ye  in  the  day  o' 
jour  digtress." 

"  Well,  Edie,  follow  me  then,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  sent  to 
Tmnonburgh." 

"Hak  haste  then,  my  bonny  leddy — mak  haste,  for  the  love  o'  goodness !" — and  he 
fontinued  to  exhort  her  to  expedition  until  they  reached  the  Castle. 
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HEN    ItliEs  Wardour  arrived   in   the  court  of  the 
Castle,  Bhe  was  apprized  hy  the  first  glance,  that  tbo 
visit  of  the  ofiicei'a  of  the  law  had  already  taken  place. 
There  was  confusion,   and   gloom,   and   sorrow,  and 
curiosity  among  tlie  domesticB,  while  the  retainers  <A 
the  Ifiw  went  from  place  to  place,  making  an  inventoij 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  falling  under  their  wamut 
.  of  distress,  or  poinding,  as  it  is  called  in  the  law  of 
L  Scotland.     Captain  M'Intyre  flew  to  her,  as,  stradt 
dumb  with  the  melancholy  conviction  of  her  father's 
,  she  paused  upon  the  thre^old  of  the  gateway. 
l>ear  Miss  Wardour,"  he  said,  "  do  not  make  yourself 
'  unaasy ;  my  undo  is  coming  Immediately,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  soma 
way  to  clear  the  house  of  these  rascals." 

"  Alas  1  Captain  M'Intyre,  I  fear  it  will  be  too  late," 

"  No,"  answered  Edie,  impatiently — "  could  I  but  get  to  Tannonburgh.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  Captain,  contrive  some  way  to  get  me  on,  and  yell  do  this  poor  ruined 
family  the  best  day's  doing  that  has  been  done  tlu'in  since  Redhand's  days — for  as  sutb 
as  e'er  an  auld  saw  came  true,  Knockwinnock  house  and  land  will  be  bt»l  and  won 
this  day." 

"  Why,  what  good  can  yoii  do,  old  man?"  siud  Hector. 

But  Robert,  the  domestic  with  whom  Sir  Arthur  had  been  so  much  displeased  in  the 
morning,  as  if  he  had  been  watching  for  on  opportunity  to  display  his  zeal,  stepped 
hastily  forward,  and  snid  to  his  mistress,  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  tliis  auld  man,  Ochiltree, 
is  very  skedy  and  auld-farrnnt  about  mony  things,  as  the  diseases  of  cows  and  horse,  and 
sic  like,  and  I  am  sure  he  disna  want  to  be  at  Tannonburgh  the  day  for  naetbing,  since 
he  insists  on't  this  gate  ;  and,  if  your  leddyship  pleases,  FU  drive  him  there  in  the  taxed 
cart  in  an  hour's  time.  I  wad  fain  be  of  some  use — 1  could  bite  my  very  tongue  out 
when  I  think  on  this  morning." 
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**  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Robert,"  said  Miss  Wardour  5  "  and  if  you  really  think  it  has 

the  least  chance  of  being  useful" 

**  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  old  man,  "  yoke  the  cart,  Robie,  and  if  I  am  no  o' 
some  use,  less  or  mair,  HI  gie  ye  leave  to  fling  me  ower  Kittlebrig  as  ye  come  back 
again.     But  O  man,  haste  ye,  for  timers  precious  this  day." 

Robert  looked  at  his  mistress  as  she  retired  into  the  house,  and  seeing  he  was  not 
prohibited,  flew  to  the  stable-yard,  which  was  adjacent  to  the  court,  in  order  to  yoke  the 
carriage;  for,  though  an  old  beggar  was  the  personage  least  likely  to  render  eflectual 
assistance  in  a  case  of  pecuniary  distress,  yet  there  was  among  the  common  people  of 
Edie's  circle,  a  general  idea  of  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  wliich  authorized  Robert's 
conclusion  that  he  would  not  so  earnestly  have  urged  the  necessity  of  this  expedition  had 
he  not  been  convinced  of  its  utility.  But  so  soon  as  the  servant  took  hold  of  a  horse  to 
harness  him  for  the  taxed-cart,  an  officer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder — "  My  friend, 
you  must  let  that  beast  alone — ^he's  down  in  the  schedule." 

"  What  1"  said  Robert,  "  am  I  not  to  take  my  master's  horse  to  go  my  young  leddy's 
errand?" 

"  You  must  remove  nothing  here,"  said  the  man  of  office,  "  or  you  will  be  liable  for 
ail  eoDsequences." 

"  What  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Hector,  who  having  followed  to  examine  Ochiltree  more 
closely  on  the  nature  of  his  hopes  and  expectations,  already  began  to  bristle  like  one  of 
the  terriers  of  his  own  native  mountains,  and  sought  but  a  decent  pretext  for  venting 
his  displeasure,  "  have  you  the  impudence  to  prevent  the  young  lady's  servant  from 
obeying  her  orders  ?" 

Hiere  was  something  in  the  air  and  tone  of  the  young  soldier,  which  seemed  to  argue 
that  his  interference  was  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  mere  expostulation ;  and  which,  if 
ft  promised  finally  the  advantages  of  a  process  of  battery  and  deforcement,  would  certainly 
eommence  with  the  unpleasant  circumstances  necessary  for  founding  such  a  complaint. 
Hie  legal  officer,  confronted  with  him  of  the  military,  grasped  with  one  doubtful  hand 
the  greasy  bludgeon  which  was  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  with  the  other  produced  his 
dwrt  official  baton,  tipped  with  silver,  and  having  a  movable  ring  upon  it-—"  Captain 
M'lntyre, — Sir,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you, — ^but  if  you  interrupt  me  in  my  duty,  I  will 
break  the  wand  of  peace,  and  declare  myself  deforced." 

"  And  who  the  devil  cares,"  said  Hector,  totally  ignorant  of  the  words  of  judicial 
action,  "  whether  you  declare  yourself  divorced  or  married  ?  And  as  to  breaking  your 
wand,  or  breaking  the  peace,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  will  break 
your  bones  if  you  prevent  the  lad  from  harnessing  the  horses  to  obey  his  mistress's 


» 


**  I  take  all  who  stand  here  to  witness,"  said  the  messenger,  "  that  I  showed  him  my 
Wazon,  and  explained  my  character.  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar," — and  he 
«W  his  enigmatical  ring  from  one  end  of  the  baton  to  the  other,  being  the  appropriate 
•jmbd  of  bis  having  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  the  dischai'ge  of  his  duty. 

Honest  Hector,  better  accustomed  to  the  artillery  of  the  field  than  to  that  of  the  law, 
saw  this  mystical  ceremony  with  great  indifference ;  and  with  like  unconcern  beheld  the 
oeseenger  sit  down  to  write  out  an  execution  of  deforcement.  But  at  this  moment,  to 
prevent  the  well-meaning  hot-headed  Highlander  from  running  the  risk  of  a  severe 
penalty,  the  Antiquary  arrived  puffing  and  blowing,  with  his  handkerchief  crammed 
tioder  his  hat,  and  his  wig  upon  the  end  of  his  stick. 

'*  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  here?"  he  exclaimed,  hastily  a^usting  his  head-gear ; 
^'Ihave  been  following  you  in  fear  of  finding  your  idle  loggerhead  knocked  against  one 
^  or  other,  and  here  I  find  you  parted  with  your  Bucephalus,  and  quarrelling  with 
Steepdean.  A  messenger.  Hector,  is  a  worse  foe  than  a  phoca,  whether  it  be  the  phoca 
*«»*ate,  or  the  phoca  vitulina  of  your  late  conflict." 
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"  D — ^n  the  pkoca,  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other — ^I  say  d — n 
them  both  particularly !  I  think  you  would  not  have  me  stand  quietly  by  and  see  a 
scoundrel  like  this,  because  he  calls  himself  a  king's  messenger,  forsooth — (I  hope  the 
king  has  many  better  for  his  meanest  errands)— insult  a  young  lady  of  family  and  fashion 
like  Miss  Wardour?" 

"  Rightly  argued.  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  but  the  king,  like  other  people,  has 
now  and  then  shabby  errands,  and,  in  your  ear,  must  have  shabby  fellows  to  do  them. 
But  even  supposing  you  unacquainted  with  the  statutes  of  William  the  Lion,  in  which 
capite  quarto  verxu  quinfo,  this  crime  of  deforcement  is  termed  despectus  Domini  Regis — 
a  contempt,  to  wit,  of  the  king  himself,  in  whose  name  all  legal  diligence  issues,— -could 
you  not  have  inferred,  from  the  information  I  took  so  much  pains  to  give  you  to-day, 
that  those  who  interrupt  officers  who  come  to  execute  letters  of  caption,  are  tanquam 
participes  .criniinis  rehellionis  ?  seeing  that  he  who  aids  a  rebel,  is  himself,  quodammodOy 
an  accessory  to  rebellion — But  I'll  bring  you  out  of  the  scrape." 

He  then  spoke  to  the  messenger,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
making  a  good  by-job  out  of  the  deforcement,  and  accepted  ]VIr.  Oldbuck's  assurances  that 
the  horse  and  taxed-cart  should  be  safely  returned  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Antiquary,  "  since  you  are  disposed  to  be  so  civil,  you  shall 
have  another  job  in  your  own  best  way — a  little  cast  of  state  politics — a  crime  punishable 
per  Legem  Juliam,  Mr.  Sweepclean — Hark  thee  hither." 

And,  after  a  whisper  of  five  minutes,  he  gave  him  a  slip  of  paper,  on  receiving  which, 
the  messenger  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  one  of  his  assistants,  rode  away  pretty 
sharply.  The  fellow  who  remained  seemed  to  delay  his  operations  purposely,  proceeded 
in  the  rest  of  his  duty  very  slowly,  and  with  the  caution  and  precision  of  one  who  feels 
himself  overlooked  by  a  skilful  and  severe  inspector. 

In  the  meantime,  Oldbuck,  taking  his  nephew  by  the  arm,  led  him  into  the  house,  and 
they  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  in  a  flutter  between 
wounded  pride,  agonized  apprehension,  and  vain  attempts  to  disguise  both  under  a  show 
of  indifference,  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  painful  interest. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Oldbuck — always  happy  to  see  my  friends  in  fair  weather  or 
foul,"  said  the  poor  baronet,  struggling,  not  for  composure,  but  for  gaiety — an  affectation 
which  was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  nervous  and  protracted  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  the 
agitation  of  his  whole  demeanour — "  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  You  are  riding,  I  see — 
I  hope  in  this  confusion  your  horses  are  taken  good  care  of — ^I  always  like  to  have  my 
friends'  horses  looked  after — Egad  !  they  will  have  all  my  care  now,  for  you  see  they  are 
like  to  leave  me  none  of  my  own — ^lie !  he !  he !  eh,  JVIr.  Oldbuck  ?" 

This  attempt  at  a  jest  was  attended  by  a  hysterical  giggle,  which  poor  Sir  Arthur 
intended  should  sound  as  an  indifferent  laugh. 

"  You  know  I  never  ride.  Sir  Arthur,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  sure  I  saw  your  nephew  arrive  on  horseback  a  short  time 
since.  We  must  look  after  officers'  horses,  and  his  was  as  handsome  a  grey  charger  as 
I  have  seen." 

Sir  Arthur  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Oldbuck  said,  "  My  nephew  came  on 
your  own  grey  horse.  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Mine ! "  said  the  poor  Baronet ;  "  mine  was  it  ?  then  the  sun  had  been  in  my  eyee. 
Well,  I'm  not  worthy  having  a  horse  any  longer,  since  I  don't  know  my  own  when 
I  see  him." 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  thought  Oldbuck,  "  how  is  this  man  altered  from  the  formal  stolidity 
of  his  usual  manner  ! — he  grows  wanton  under  adversity — Sed  pereunti  mille  figurmr — 
lie  then  proceeded  aloud — "  Sir  Arthur,  we  must  necessarily  speak  a  little  on  business." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  but  it  was  so  good  that  I  should  not  know  the  horse 
I  have  ridden  these  five  years — ha !  ha !  ha ! " 
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*'  Sir  ArtbuTy'*  said  the  Aatiquaiy,  **  don't  let  us  waste  time  which  is  precious ;  we 
fshall  have,  I  hope,  many  better  seasons  for  jesting — desijiere  in  loco  is  the  maxim  of 
H<»tH9e.  I  ]iKH«  than  suspect  this  has  been  brought  on  by  the  villany  of  Doustcr- 
swivei.** 

**  Don't  mention  his  name,  sir!"  said  Sir  Arthur;  and  his  manner  entirely  changed 
finom  a  fluttered  affectation  of  gaiety  to  all  the  agitation  of  fury ; — his  eyes  sparkled,  his 
mouth  foamed,  his  hands  were  clenched — **  don't  mention  liis  name,  sir,"  he  vociferated, 
^  unless  you  would  see  me  go  mad  in  your  presence  !  That  I  should  have  been  such  a 
misenible  dolt — such  an  infatuated  idiot — such  a  beast,  endowed  with  thrice  a  beast's 
stupidity,  to  be  led  and  driven  and  spur-galled  by  such  a  rascal,  and  under  such  ridiculous 
pretences ! — Mr.  Oldbuck,  I  could  tear  myself  when  I  think  of  it." 

^  I  only  meant  to  say,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  *'  that  this  fellow  is  like  to  meet  his 
reward ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  we  shall  frighten  something  out  of  him  that  may  1)e  of 
Berviee  to  you.  He  has  certainly  had  some  unlawful  correspondence  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water." 

"  Has  he  ? — has  he  ? — ^has  he,  indeed  ? — then  d — ^n  the  household-goods,  horses,  and 
so  forth — ^I  will  go  to  prison  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Oldbuck.  I  hope  in  Heaven  there's  a 
Tctfionable  chance  of  his  being  hanged  ?" 

^  Why,  pretty  fair,"  said  Oldbuck,  willing  to  encourage  this  diversion,  in  hopes  it 
might  mitigate  Uie  feelings  which  seemed  like  to  overset  the  poor  man's  understanding ; 
**lioiiester  men  have  stretched  a  rope,  or  the  law  has  been  sadly  cheated — But  this 
Qohappy  business  of  yours— can  nothing  be  done  ?     Let  me  see  the  charge." 

He  U>ck  the  papers ;  and,  as  he  read  them,  his  countenance  grew  hopelessly  dark 
and  disconsolate.  Miss  Wardour  had  by  this  time  entered  the  apartment,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  she  meant  to  read  her  fate  in  his  looks,  easily  perceived, 
from  the  change  in  his  eye  and  the  dropping  of  his  nether-jaw,  how  little  was  to 
be  hoped. 
"  We  are  then  irremediably  ruined,  Mr.  Oldbuck  ?"  said  the  young  lady. 
"  Irremediably  ? — I  hoj^  not — but  the  instant  demand  is  very  large,  and  others  will, 
^ubtless,  pour  in." 

"  Ay,  never  doubt  that,  Monkbams,"  said  Sir  Arthur ;  "  where  the  slaughter  is,  the 
esgles  will  be  gathered  together.  I  am  like  a  sheep  which  I  have  seen  fall  down  a 
precipice,  or  drop  down  from  sickness — if  you  had  not  seen  a  single  raven  or  hooded  crow 
for  a  fortnight  before,  he  will  not  lie  on  the  heather  ten  minutes  before  half-a-dozen  will 
he  picking  out  his  eyes"  (and  he  drew  Ids  hand  over  his  own),  "  and  tearing  at  his 
heartstrings  before  the  poor  devil  has  time  to  die.  But  that  d — d  long-scented  vulture 
that  dogged  me  so  long — ^you  have  got  him  fast,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Fast  enough,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  the  gentleman  wished  to  take  the  wings  of  tlic 
nwniing,  and  bolt  in  the  what  d'ye  call  it, — ^the  coach  and  four  there.  But  he  would 
hive  found  twigs  limed  for  him  at  Edinburgh.  As  it  is,  he  never  got  so  far,  for  the 
wich  being  overturned — as  how  could  it  go  safe  with  such  a  Jonah  ? — ^lie  has  hiid  an 
infernal  tumble,  is  carried  into  a  cottage  near  Kittlebrig,  and  to  prevent  all  jwssibility 
of  escape,  I  have  sent  your  friend  Sweepclean  to  bring  him  back  to  Fairi)ort  in  nomine 
^^gU,  or  to  act  as  his  sick-nurse  at  Kittlebrig,  as  is  most  fitting.  And  now,  Sir  Arthur, 
permit  me  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  on  the  present  unpleasant  state  of  your 
Aire,  that  we  may  see  what  can  be  done  for  their  extrication ;"  and  the  Antiquaiy  led 
the  way  into  the  library,  followed  by  the  unfortunate  gentleman. 

They  had  been  shut  up  together  for  about  two  hours,  when  Miss  Wardour  interrupted 
them  with  her  cloak  on,  as  if  prepared  for  a  journey.     Her  countenance  was  very  pale, 
jet  expressive  of  the  composure  which  characterised  her  disposition. 
"  The  messenger  is  returned,  Mr.  Oldbuck." 
"  Returned  ?— WTiat  the  devil !  he  has  not  let  tlie  fellow  go  ?  " 
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'*  No — I  understand  he  has  carried  him  to  confinement;  and  now  he  is  returned  to 
attend  mj  father,  and  says  he  can  wait  no  longer." 

A  loud  wrangling  was  now  heard  on  the  staircase,  in  which  the  Yoioe  of  Hector 
predominated.  "  You  an  ofiicer,  sir,  and  these  ragamuffins  a  party !  a  parcel  of  b^garly 
tailor  fellows — tell  yourselves  off  by  nine,  and  we  shall  know  your  effective  strength." 

The  grumbling  voice  of  the  man  of  law  was  then  heard  indistinctly  muttering  a  reply, 
to  which  Hector  retorted — "  Come,  come,  sir,  this  won't  do; — ^march  your  party,  as 
you  call  them,  out  of  this  house  directly,  or  111  send  you  and  them  to  the  right  about 
presently." 

"  The  devil  take  Hector,"  said  the  Antiquary,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  **  his 
Highland  blood  is  up  again,  and  we  shall  have  him  fighting  a  duel  with  the  bailiff. 
Come,  Mr.  Sweepclean,  you  must  give  us  a  little  time — I  know  you  would  not  wish  to 
hurry  Sir  Arthur." 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  said  the  messenger,  putting  his  hat  off,  which  he  had  thrown  on 
to  testify  defiance  of  Captain  M*Intyre's  threats ;  "  but  your  nephew,  sir,  holds  very 
uncivil  language,  and  I  have  borne  too  much  of  it  already ;  and  I  am  not  justified  in 
leaving  my  prisoner  any  longer  after  the  instructions  I  received,  imless  I  am  to  get 
payment  of  the  sums  contained  in  my  diligence."  And  he  held  out  the  caption,  pointing 
with  the  awful  truncheon  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  to  the  formidable  line  of 
figures  jotted  upon  the  back  thereof. 

Hector,  on  the  other  hand,  though  silent  from  respect  to  his  uncle,  answered  this 
gesture  by  shaking  his  clenched  fist  at  the  messenger  with  a  frown  of  Highland  wrath. 

"  Foolish  boy,  be  quiet,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  and  come  with  me  into  the  room — ^the  man 
is  doing  his  miserable  duty,  and  you  will  only  make  matters  worse  by  opposing  him. — 
I  fear.  Sir  Arthur,  you  must  accompany  this  man  to  Fairport ;  there  is  no  help  for  it  in 
the  first  instance — I  will  accompany  you,  to  consult  what  further  can  be  done — My 
nephew  will  escort  Miss  Wardour  to  Monkbarns,  which  I  hope  she  will  make  her  residence 
until  these  unpleasant  matters  are  settled." 

"  I  go  with  my  father,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  firmly — "  I  have  prepared 
his  clothes  and  my  own — I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  carriage?" 

"Anything  in  reason,  madam,"  said  the  messenger;  "I  have  ordered  it  out,  and  it's 
at  the  door — I  will  go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman — I  have  no  desire  to  intrude — but 
two  of  the  concurrents  must  attend  on  horseback." 

"  I  will  attend  too,"  said  Hector,  and  he  ran  down  to  secure  a  horse  for  himself. 

"  We  must  go  then,"  said  the  Antiquary. 

"  To  jail,"  said  the  Baronet,  sighing  involuntarily.  "  And  what  of  that  ?"  he  resumed, 
in  a  tone  affectedly  cheerful — "  it  is  only  a  house  we  can't  get  out  of,  after  all — Suppose 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  Knockwinnock  would  be  the  same — Ay,  ay,  Monkbarns — ^we'll  call 
it  a  fit  of  the  gout  without  the  d — d  pain." 

But  his  eyes  swelled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  his  faltering  accent  marked  how 
much  this  assumed  gaiety  cost  him.  The  Antiquary  wrung  his  hand,  and,  like  the  Indian 
Banians,  who  drive  the  real  terms  of  an  important  bargain  by  signs,  while  they  are 
apparently  talking  of  indifferent  matters,  the  hand  of  Sir  Arthur,  by  its  convulsive 
return  of  the  grasp,  expressed  his  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  friend,  and  the  real  state  of 
his  internal  agony. — They  stepped  slowly  down  the  magnificent  staircase — every  well- 
known  object  seeming  to  the  unfortunate  father  and  daughter  to  assume  a  more  prominent 
and  distinct  appearance  than  usual,  as  if  to  press  themselves  on  their  notice  for  the 
last  time. 

At  the  first  landing-place.  Sir  Arthur  made  an  agonized  pause ;  and  as  he  observed 
the  Antiquary  look  at  him  anxiously,  he  said  with  assumed  dignity — "  Yes,  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  line — the  representative  of  Richard  Redhand  and  Gramelyn 
de  Guardover,  may  be  pardoned  a  sigh  when  he  leaves  the  castle  of  his  fathers  thus 
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pooriy  escorted.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  my  late  father,  in  the  year  1745, 
it  was  upon  a  charge  becoming  our  birth— upon  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  Mr.  Old- 
bock.  ; — we  were  eocorted  from  Highgate  by  a  troop  of  life-guards,  and  committed  upon 
a  secretary  of  state's  warrant ;  and  now,  here  I  am,  in  my  old  age,  draped  from  my 
hoosdiold  by  a  miserable  creature  like  that"  (pointing  to  the  messenger),  "and  for  a 
paltry  concern  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence." 

"  At  least,"  said  Oldbuck,  "you  have  now  the  company  of  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  a 
nncere  friend,  if  yon  will  permit  me  to  say  ao,  and  that  may  be  some  consolation,  even 
wtthont  the  certainty  that  there  can  be  no  hanging,  drawing,  or  quartering,  on  the  present 
occasion.     But  I  hear  that  choleric  boy  as  loud  as  ever.     I  hope  to  God  he  has  got  into 

no  new  broil ! — it  was  an  accursed  chance  that  brought  him  here  at  all." 

In  fact,  a  sudden  clamour,  in  which  the  loud  voice  and  somewhat  northern  accent  of 

Hector  was  again  pr;i-eminent]y  distinguished,  broke  off  this  conversation.     The  cause 

ve  most  refer  to  the  next  chapter. 
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iH,  }-Qu  adjr,  nici  fVoid  ui — Bh«  buf  drule*. 
Ihe  fleet  ua-blcd  round  the  fowler'i  lUff,— 

'h  her  whiter  winf. 


J**  HE  shout  of  triumph  in  Hector's  warlike  tones  wu  ) 

1   easily  distinguished  from  that  of  battle.     But  as  he  rod 

up  stairs  with  a  packet  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  '■  Li 

to  an  old  soldier  !  here  comes  Edie  with  a  whole  bodj 

of  good  news  I"  it  became  obvious  that  his  present  cauae 

clamour  was  of  an  agreeable  nature.      He   delivered  > 

letter  to  Oldbuck,  shook  Sir  Arthur  heartily  by  the  ha 

and  wished  Miss  Wardour  joy,  with  all  the  franknea 

Highland  congratulation.     The  messenger,  who  had  a  ki 

y'^   f  instinctive  terror  for  Captain  M'Intyre,  drew  towarda  '. 

prisoner  keeping  an  eye  of  caution  on  the  soldier's  motions. 

"  Don't  euppose  I  shall  trouble  aiyeelf  about  you,  you  dir^  felkn 
said  the  soldier ;  "  there's  a  guinea  for  the  fright  I  have  given  you ;  and  here  cornea 
oldJiyrtg-tTvo  man,  who  is  a  fitter  match  for  you  than  I  am." 

The  messenger  (one  of  those  dogs  who  are  not  too  scornful  to  eat  dirty  pnddinj 
caught  in  his  hand  the  guinea  which  Hector  chucked  at  his  face ;  and  abode  warily  ■ 
carefully  the  turn  which  matters  were  now  to  take.  All  voices  meanwhile  were  Imil 
inquiries,  which  no  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Captwn  M'Intyre?"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"  Ask  old  E^ie,"  said  Hector  ; — "  I  only  know  all's  safe  and  welL" 
"  What  is  all  this,  Edie  7"  sud  Miss  Wardour  to  the  mendicant. 
"  Your  leddyship  maun  ask  Monkbams,  for  he  has  gotten  the  yepistohuy  ootl 
epondenah." 

"  God  save  the  king  1"  exclaimed  the  Antiquary,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  contents 
his  packet,  and,  surprised  at  once  out  of  decorum,  philosophy,  and  phlegm,  he  skimn 
his  cocked-hat  in  the  air,  from  which  it  descended  not  again,  being  caught  in  its  ftll  i 
a  branch  of  the  chandelier.  He  next,  looking  joyously  round,  laid  a  grasp  on  fait  wj 
which  he  perhaps  would  have  sent  after  the  beaver,  had  not  Edie  stopped  hia  hao 
exclaiming,  "  Lordfakc  !  he's  gnun  gyte  I — mind  Caxon's  no  here  to  repair  the  damigt 
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Every  person  now  assailed  the  Antiquary,  clamouring  to  know  the  cause  of  so  sudden 
a  transport,  when,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  rapture,  he  fairly  turned  tail,  like  a  fox  at 
the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  ascending  the  stair  by  two  steps  at  a  time,  gained  the 
upper  landing-place,  where,  turning  round,  he  addressed  the  astonished  audience  as 
fdlows : — 

"  My  good  friends,  favete  Unguis — To  give  you  information,  I  must  first,  according 
to  logicians,  be  possessed  of  it  myself;  and,  therefore,  with  your  leaves,  I  will  retire  into 
the  library  to  examine  these  papers  —  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  will  have  the 
goodness  to  step  into  the  parlour — Mr.  Sweepclean,  secede  paulisperj  or,  in  your  own 
language,  grant  us  a  supersedere  of  diligence  for  five  minutes — Hector,  draw  off  your 
forces,  and  make  your  bear-garden  flourish  elsewhere — and,  finally,  be  all  of  good  cheer 
till  my  return,  which  will  be  instanterJ* 

The  contents  of  the  packet  were  indeed  so  little  expected,  that  the  Antiquary  might 
be  pardoned,  first  his  ecstasy,  and  next  his  desire  of  delaying  to  communicate  the  intel- 
Ugence  they  conveyed,  until  it  was  arranged  and  digested  in  his  own  mind. 

Within  the  envelope  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Esq.  of  Monkbarns, 
of  the  following  purport : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — To  you,  as  my  father's  proved,  and  valued  friend,  I  venture  to  address 

mjself,  being  detained  here  by  military  duty  of  a  very  pressing  nature.     You  must  by 

this  time  be  acquainted  with  the  entangled  state  of  our  affairs ;  and  I  know  it  will  give 

you  great  pleasure  to  learn,  that  I  am  as  fortunately  as  unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situation 

to  give  effectual  assistance  for  extricating  them.     I  understand  Sir  Arthur  is  threatened 

with  severe  measures  by  persons  who  acted  formerly  as  his  agents ;  and,  by  advice  of  a 

creditable  man  of  business  here,  I  have  procured  the  enclosed  writing,  which  I  under- 

itand  will  stop  their  proceedings  until  their  claim  shall  be  legally  discussed,  and  brought 

down  to  its  proper  amount.     I  also  enclose  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  pounds 

to  pay  any  other  pressing  demands,  and  request  of  your  friendship  to  apply  them 

Mcording  to  your  discretion.     You  will  be  surprised  I  give  you  this  trouble,  when  it 

would  seem  more  natural  to  address  my  father  directly  in  his  own  affairs.     But  I  have 

jet  had  no  assurance  that  his  eyes  arc  opened  to  the  character  of  a  person  against  whom 

yoQ  have  often,  I  know,  warned  him,  and  whose  baneful  influence  has  been  the  occasion 

of  these  distresses.     And  as  I  owe  the  means  of  relieving  Sir  Arthur  to  the  generosity 

of  a  matchless  friend,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  the  most  certain  measures  for  the  supplies 

hemg  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  destined, — ^and  I  know  your  wisdom 

and  kindness  will  see  that  it  is  done.    My  friend,  as  he  claims  an  interest  in  your  regard, 

will  explain  some  views  of  his  own  in  the  enclosed  letter.     The  state  of  the  post-office  at 

Fairport  being  rather  notorious,  I  must  send  this  letter  to  Tannonburgh ;  but  the  old 

"um  Ochiltree,  whom  particular  circumstances  have  recommended  as  trustworthy,  has 

information  when  the  packet  is  likely  to  reach  that  place,  and  will  take  care  to  forward 

it.   I  expect  to  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  apologize  in  person  for  the  trouble  I  now 

give,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  faithful  servant, 

"  Reginald  Gamelyn  Wardour.'* 
"  Edinburgh,  6th  August,  179—." 

The  Antiquary  hastily  broke  the  seal  of  the  enclosure,  the  contents  of  which  gave  him 
^ual  surprise  and  pleasure.  When  he  had  in  some  measure  composed  himself  after 
soch  unexpected  tidings,  he  inspected  the  other  papers  carefully,  which  all  related  to 
l^nsiness — put  the  bills  into  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  a  short  acknowledgment  to  be 
despatched  by  that  day's  post,  for  he  was  extremely  methodical  in  money  matters — and 
^y,  fraught  with  all  the  importance  of  disclosure,  he  descended  to  the  parlour. 

"  Sweepclean,"  said  he,  as  he  entered,  to  the  officer  who  stood  respectfully  at  the  door, 
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"  you  must  sweep  yourself  clean  out  of  Knockwinnock  Castle  with  all  your  followers, 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail.     See'st  thou  this  paper,  man  ?" 

"  A  sist  on  a  bill  o'  suspension,"  said  the  messenger,  with  a  disappointed  look ; — 
**  I  thought  it  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  ultimate  diligence  was  to  be  done  against  sic  a 
gentleman  as  Sir  Arthur — Weel,  sir,  I'se  go  my  ways  with  my  party — And  who*s  to  pay 
my  charges?" 

"  Tliey  who  employed  thee,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "  as  thou  full  well  dost  know. — ^But 
here  comes  another  express :  this  is  a  day  of  news,  I  think." 

This  was  Mr.  Mailsetter  on  his  mare  from  Fairport,  with  a  letter  for  Sir  Arthur, 
another  to  the  messenger,  both  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  directed  to  forward  instantly. 
The  messenger  opened  his,  observing,  that  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson  were  good  enough 
men  for  his  expenses,  and  here  was  a  letter  from  them  desiring  him  to  stop  the  diligence. 
Accordingly,  he  immediately  left  the  apartment,  and  staying  no  longer  than  to  gather 
his  posse  together,  he  did  then,  in  the  phrase  of  Hector,  who  watched  his  departure  as  a 
jealous  mastiff  eyes  the  retreat  of  a  repulsed  beggar,  evacuate  Flanders. 

Sir  Arthur's  letter  was  from  JMr.  Greenhorn,  and  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  "We  give  it, 
with  the  worthy  Baronet's  comments. 

"  Sir — [Oh  !  I  am  dear  sir  no  longer ;  folks  are  only  dear  to  Messrs.  Greenhorn  and 
Grinderson  when  they  are  in  adversity] — Sir,  I  am  much  concerned  to  learn,  on  my 
return  from  the  country,  where  I  was  called  on  particular  business  [a  bet  on  the  sweep- 
stakes, I  suppose],  that  my  partner  had  the  impropriety,  in  my  absence,  to  undertake  the 
concerns  of  Messrs.  Goldiebirds  in  preference  to  yours,  and  had  written  to  you  in  an 
unbecoming  manner.  I  beg  to  make  my  most  humble  apology,  as  well  as  Mr.  Grinder- 
son's — [come,  I  see  he  can  write  for  himself  and  partner  too], — and  trust  it  is  impossible 
you  can  think  me  forgetful  of,  or  ungrateful  for,  the  constant  patronage  which  my  family 
[Aw  family !  curse  him  for  a  puppy  !]  have  uniformly  experienced  from  that  of  Knock- 
winnock. I  am  sorry  to  find,  from  an  interview  I  had  this  day  with  Mr.Wardour,  that 
he  is  much  irritated,  and,  I  must  own,  with  apparent  reason.  But,  in  order  to  remedy 
as  much  as  in  me  lies  the  mistake  of  which  he  complains  [pretty  mistake,  indeed !  to  dap 
his  patron  into  jail],  I  have  sent  this  express  to  discharge  all  proceedings  against  your 
person  or  property ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  transmit  my  respectful  apology.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Grinderson  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  restored  to  your  confidence,  he 
could  point  out  circumstances  connected  with  Messrs.  Goldiebirds'  present  claim  which 
would  greatly  reduce  its  amount  [so,  so,  willing  to  play  the  rogue  on  either  side ;]  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hurry  in  settling  the  balance  of  your  accompt  with  us ;  and 
that  I  am,  for  Mr.  G.  as  well  as  myself.  Dear  Sir  [O  ay,  he  has  written  himself  into  an 
approach  to  familiarity],  your  much  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Gilbert  Greenhobm." 

"  Well  said,  Mi\  Gilbert  Greenhorn,"  said  Monkbams ;  "  I  see  now  there  is  some  use 
in  having  two  attorneys  in  one  firm.  Their  movements  resemble  those  of  the  man  and 
woman  in  a  Dutch  baby-house.  When  it  is  fair  weather  with  the  client,  out  comes  the 
gentleman  partner  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel;  when  it  is  foul,  forth  bolts  the  operative 
brother  to  pin  like  a  bull-dog.  Well,  I  thank  God  that  my  man  of  business  still  wears 
an  equilateral  cocked  hat,  has  a  house  in  the  Old  Town,  is  as  much  afraid  of  a  horse  as 
I  am  myself,  plays  at  golf  of  a  Saturday,  goes  to  the  kirk  of  a  Sunday,  and,  in  respect 
he  has  no  partner,  hath  only  his  own  folly  to  apologize  for." 

**  There  are  some  writers  very  honest  fellows,"  said  Hector ;  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
any  one  say  that  my  cousin,  Donald  M'Intyre,  Strathtudlem's  seventh  son  (the  other  six 
are  in  the  army),  is  not  as  honest  a  fellow" 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  Hector,  all  the  M*Intyres  are  so ;  they  have  it  by  patent, 
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man — -But  I  was  going  to  say,  that  in  a  profession  where  unbounded  trust  is  necessarily 
reposed,  there  is  nothing  surprising  that  fools  should  neglect  it  in  their  idleness,  and 
tricksters  abuse  it  in  their  knavery.  But  it  is  the  more  to  the  honour  of  those  (and 
I  will  Touch  for  many)  who  unite  integrity  with  skill  and  attention,  and  walk  honourably 
upright  where  there  are  so  many  pitfalls  and  stumbling  blocks  for  those  of  a  different 
character.  To  such  men  their  fellow-citizens  may  safely  entrust  the  care  of  protecting 
their  patrimonial  rights,  and  their  country  the  more  sacred  charge  of  her  laws  and 
privileges." 

*^  They  are  best  aff,  however,  that  hae  least  to  do  with  them,"  said  Ochiltree,  who  had 
stretched  his  neck  into  the  parlour  door ;  for  the  general  confusion  of  the  family  not 
having  yet  subsided,  the  domestics,  like  waves  after  the  fall  of  a  hurricane,  had  not  yet 
exactly  regained  their  due  limits,  but  were  roaming  wildly  through  the  house. 

"  Aha,  old  Truepenny,  art  thou  there?"  said  the  Antiquary.  "  Sir  Arthur,  let  me 
bring  in  the  messenger  of  good  luck,  though  he  is  but  a  lame  one.  You  talked  of*  the 
raven  that  scented  out  the  slaughter  from  afar ;  but  here's  a  blue  pigeon  (somewhat  of 
the  oldest  and  toughest,  I  grant)  who  smelled  the  good  news  six  or  seven  miles  off,  flew 
^ther  in  the  taxed-cart,  and  returned  with  the  olive  branch." 

"  Ye  owe  it  a'  to  puir  Robie  that  drave  me ; — ^puir  fallow,"  said  the  beggar,  '*  he 
doabts  he's  in  disgrace  wi'  my  leddy  and  Sir  Arthur." 
Robert's  repentant  and  bashful  face  was  seen  over  the  mendicant's  shoulder. 
"In  disgrace  with  me?"  said  Sir  Arthur — "how  so?" — for  the  irritation  into  which 
be  hid  worked  himself  on  occasion  of  the  toast  had  been  long  forgotten.    "  O,  I  recollect — 
Bobert,  I  was  angry,  and  you  were  wrong ; — go  about  your  work,  and  never  answer  a 
master  that  speaks  to  you  in  a  passion." 
"  Nor  any  one  else,"  said  the  Antiquary ;  "  for  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath." 
"And  tell  your  mother,  who  is  so  ill  with  the  rheumatism,  to  come  down  to  the 
lumsdceeper  to-morrow,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  of  service 
to  her." 

**  God  Uess  your  leddyship,"  said  poor  Robert,  "  and  his  honour  Sir  Arthur,  and  the 
young  lurd,  and  the  house  of  Knockwinnock  in  a'  its  branches,  far  and  near ! — it's  been 
a  kind  and  gude  house  to  the  puir  this  mony  hundred  yeai's." 

"  There" — said  the  Antiquary  to  Sir  Arthur — "  we  won't  dispute — but  there  you 
Me  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  naturally  turns  to  the  civil  virtues  of  your  family. 
You  don't  hear  them  talk  of  Redhand,  or  Hell-in-Harness.  For  me,  I  must  say,  Odi 
^cxpitrem  qui  semper  vivit  in  annis — so  let  us  eat  and  drink  in  peace,  and  be  joyful, 
Sir  Knight." 

A  table  was  quickly  covered  in  the  parlour,  where  the  party  sat  joyously  down  to 
some  refreshment.  At  the  request  of  Oldbuck,  Edie  Ochiltree  was  permitted  to  sit  by 
the  sideboard  in  a  great  leathern  chair,  which  was  placed  in  some  measure  behind 
•  screen. 

"  I  accede  to  this  the  more  readily,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  because  I  remember  in  my 
ftther's  days  that  chair  was  occupied  by  Ailshie  Gourlay,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  was 
the  last  privileged  fool,  or  jester,  maintained  by  any  family  of  distinction  in  Scotland." 

"  Aweel,  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  the  beggar,  who  never  hesitated  an  instant  between  his 
friend  and  his  jest,  "  mony  a  wise  man  sits  in  a  fule's  seat,  and  mony  a  fule  in  a  wise 
man's,  especially  in  families  o'  distinction." 

Miss  Wardour,  fearing  the  effect  of  this  speech  (however  worthy  of  Ailshie  Gourlay, 
or  any  other  privileged  jester)  upon  the  nerves  of  her  fatlier,  hastened  to  inquire  whether 
ale  and  beef  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  servants  and  people  whom  the  news  had 
assembled  around  the  Castle. 

**  Surely,  my  love,"  said  her  father ;  "  when  was  it  ever  otherwise  in  our  families  when 
a  siege  had  been  raised  ?" 
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''  Ay,  a  siege  laid  by  Saunders  Sweepclean  the  bailiff,  and  raised  by  Edie  Ochiltree 
the  gaberlunzie,  par  nobile  fratrumy*^  said  Oldbuck,  '^  and  well  pitted  against  each  oth^ 
in  respectability.  But  never  mind,  Sir  Arthur — ^these  are  such  sieges  and  such  reliefs 
as  our  time  of  day  admits  of — and  our  escape  is  not  less  worth  commemorating  in  a  glass 
of  this  excellent  wine — Upon  my  credit,  it  is  Burgundy,  I  think." 

"  Were  there  anything  better  in  the  cellar,"  said  Miss  Wardour,  "  it  would  be  all  too 
little  to  regale  you  after  your  friendly  exertions." 

"  Say  you  so?"  said  the  Antiquary:  "  why,  then,  a  cup  of  thanks  to  you,  my  fair 
enemy,  and  soon  may  you  be  besieged  as  ladies  love  best  to  be,  and  sign  terms  of 
capitulation  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Winnox ! " 

Miss  Wardour  blushed — Hector  coloured,  and  then  grew  pale. 

Sir  Arthur  answered,  "  My  daughter  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Monkbams ;  but  unless 
youll  accept  of  her  yourself,  I  really  do  not  know  where  a  poor  knight's  daughter  is  to 
seek  for  an  alliance  in  these  mercenary  times." 

"  Me,  mean  ye.  Sir  Arthur  ?  No,  not  I ;  I  will  claim  the  privilege  of  the  duello, 
and,  as  being  unable  to  encounter  my  fair  enemy  myself,  I  will  appear  by  my  champion — 
But  of  this  matter  hereafter.  What  do  you  find  in  the  papers  there.  Hector,  that  you 
hold  your  head  down  over  them  as  if  your  nose  were  bleeding  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular,  sir ;  but  only  that,  as  my  arm  is  now  almost  quite  well,  I  think 
I  shall  relieve  you  of  my  company  in  a  day  or  two,  and  go  to  Edinburgh.     I  see  Major 
Neville  is  arrived  there.     I  should  like  to  see  him." 
Major  whom  ?"  said  his  uncle. 
Major  Neville,  sir,"  answered  the  young  soldier. 

"  And  who  the  devil  is  Major  Neville?"  demanded  the  Antiquary. 

"  O,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  you  must  remember  his  name  frequently  in  the 
newspapers — a  very  distinguished  young  officer  indeed.  But  I  am  happy  so  say  that 
Mr.  M'Intjrre  need  not  leave  Monkbams  to  see  him,  for  my  son  writes  that  the  Major  is 
to  come  with  him  to  Knockwinnock,  and  I  need  not  say  how  happy  1  shall  be  to  make 
the  young  gentlemen  acquainted, — unless,  indeed,  they  are  known  to  each  other 
already." 

"  No,  not  personally,"  answered  Hector,  "  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  a  good 
deal  of  him,  and  we  have  several  mutual  friends — ^your  son  being  one  of  them.  But 
I  must  go  to  Edinburgh ;  for  I  see  my  uncle  is  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  me,  and  I  am 
afraid" 

"  That  you  will  grow  tired  of  him  ?"  interrupted  Oldbuck, — "  I  fear  that's  past  praying 
for.  But  you  have  forgotten  that  the  ecstatic  twelfth  of  August  approaches,  and  that 
you  are  engaged  to  meet  one  of  Lord  Glenallan's  gamekeepers,  God  knows  where,  to 
persecute  the  peaceful  feathered  creation." 

"  True,  true,  uncle — I  had  forgot  that,"  exclaimed  the  volatile  Hector ;  "  but  you  said 
something  just  now  that  put  everything  out  of  my  head." 

"  An  it  like  your  honours,"  said  old  Edie,  thrusting  his  white  head  from  behind  the 
Bcreen,  where  he  had  been  plentifully  regaling  himself  with  ale  and  cold  meat — "  an  it 
like  your  honours,  I  can  tell  ye  something  that  will  keep  the  Captain  wi'  us  amaist  as 
weel  as  the  pouting — Hear  ye  na  the  French  are  coming?" 

"  The  French,  you  blockhead?"  answered  Oldbuck— "  Bah ! " 

"  I  have  not  had  time,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  "  to  look  over  my  lieutenancy 
correspondence  for  the  week — indeed,  I  generally  make  a  rule  to  read  it  only  on 
Wednesdays,  except  in  pressing  cases, — for  I  do  every  thing  by  method ;  but  from  the 
glance  I  took  of  my  letters,  I  observed  some  alarm  was  entertained." 

"  Alarm  ?"  said  Eldie, — "  troth  there's  alarm,  for  the  provost's  gar'd  the  beacon  light 
on  the  Halket-head  be  sorted  up  (that  suld  hae  been  sorted  half  a  year  syne)  in  an  unco 
hurry,  and  the  council  hae  named  nae  less  a  man  than  auld  Caxon  himsell  to  watch  the 
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light.  Some  say  it  was  out  o'  compliment  to  Lientenant  Taffiil, — for  it's  neist  to  certain 
that  hell  mmny  Jenny  Caxon — aome  say  it's  to  please  your  honour  and  Monkbarns  that 
we«r  wigs — and  some  say  there's  some  auld  story  about  a  periwig  that  ane  o'  the  bailies 
got  and  ne'er  paid  for — Onyway,  there  he  is,  sitting  cookit  up  like  a  skart  upon  the  tap 
o'  the  cnug,  to  skirl  whea  foul  weather  comes." 

"  On  mine  honour,  a  pretty  warder,"  said  Monkbarns ;  "  and  what's  my  wig  to  do  all 
the  while?" 

"  I  asked  Caxon  that  very  question,"  answered  Ochiltree,  "  and  he  said  he  could 
look  in  ilka  morning,  and  gie't  a  touch  afore  he  gaed  to  his  bed,  for  there's  another  nmn 
to  wateh  in  the  day-time,  and  Caxoa  says  he'll  friz  your  honour's  wig  as  weel  sleeping 
19  wanking." 

This  news  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  conversation,  which  ran  upon  national  defence, 
ind  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the  land  we  live  in,  until  it  was  time  to  part.  Tlie  Anti- 
quary and  his  nephew  resumed  their  walk  homeward,  after  parting  from  Knockwinnock 
vith  the  warmest  expressions  of  mutual  regard,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  again  as  soon 
IS  possible. 


-*r 
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][t*^f^y^?'I5  ECTOR,"  said  his  uncle  to  Cftptwn  M'Intyre,  in  the  course  of  their  walk 
^^ttf^Ytf'  :\  liomeward,  "I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  that^  in  one  rccpecl, 
(li  U— -w-  ■    jou  are  a  fool." 

^■'I^r  i'l^  ^  "  ^^  y"  ""'y  tWnk  rae  so  in  one  respect,  sir,  I  am  sure  yon  do  me 
^v  /  ^  .     .,.  .     more  grace  than  I  expected  or  deserve." 

'  "*  ~  "  ■ '       "I  mean  in  one  particular  par  excellence,"  answered  the  Antiquuj. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  you  have  cast  your  eyes  upon  Miss  Wardour." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  M'lntyre,  with  much  composure. 

"  Well,  sir,"  echoed  his  uncle — "  Deuce  take  the  fellow  !  he  answers  me  as  if  it  were 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  that  he,  a  captain  in  the  anny,  and  nothing  at  all 
besides,  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  baronet." 

"  I  presume  to  think,  air,"  siiid  ilie  young  Highlander,  "  there  would  be  no  d^radation 
on  Miss  Wardour's  part  in  point  of  family," 

"  O,  Heaven  forbid  we  should  come  on  that  topic ! — No,  no,  equal  both — both  on  the 
table-land  of  gentility,  and  qualified  to  look  down  on  every  roturier  in  Scotland," 

"  And  in  jwint  of  fortune  we  are  prelty  even,  since  neither  of  us  have  got  any,"  con- 
tinued Hector.     "  There  may  be  nn  error,  but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  presumption." 

"  But  here  lies  the  error,  then,  if  you  call  it  so,"  replied  his  uncle  :  "  she  won't  haTe 
you.  Hector," 
"  Indeed,  sir?" 

"  It  is  very  sure.  Hector ;  and  to  make  it  double  sure,  I  must  inform  you  that  she 
likes  another  man.     She  misunderstood  some  words  I  once  said  to  her,  and  I  have  nnce 
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been  able  to  guess  at  the  interpretation  she  put  on  them.  At  the  time  I  was  unable 
to  account  for  her  hesitation  and  blushing ;  but,  mj  poor  Hector,  I  now  understand  them 
as  a  death-signal  to  jour  hopes  and  pretensions.  So  I  advise  you  to  beat  jour  retreat, 
and  draw  off  jonr  forces  as  well  as  jou  can,  for  the  fort  is  too  well  garrisoned  for  jou  to 
storm  it.** 

*^  I  have  no  occasion  to  beat  anj  retreat,  uncle,"  said  Hector,  holding  himself  verj 
upright,  and  marching  with  a  sort  of  dogged  and  offended  solenmitj ;  '^  no  man  needs  to 
retreat  that  has  neyer  advanced.     There  are  women  in  Scotland  besides  Miss  Wardour, 

ti  as  good  familj" 

<«  And  better  taste,"  said  his  uncle ;  *^  doubtless  there  are,  Hector ;  and  though  I  cannot 
aaj  bat  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  as  well  as  sensible  girls  I  have  seen,  jet 
I  doabt  much  of  her  merit  would  be  cast  awaj  on  jou.  A  showj  figure,  now,  with  two 
cross  feathers  above  her  noddle — one  green,  one  blue ;  who  would  wear  a  riding-habit  of 
the  r^imental  complexion,  drive  a  gig  one  daj,  and  the  next  review  the  regiment  on  the 
grej  trotting  ponj  which  dragged  that  vehicle,  hoc  erat  in  votis; — these  are  the  qualities 
that  would  subdue  jou,  especiallj  if  she  had  a  taste  for  natural  historj,  and  loved  a 
spedmen  of  a  phoca.^ 

^*  It's  a  little  hard,  sir,"  said  Hector,  **  I  must  have  that  cursed  seal  thrown  into  mj 
&ce  on  aU  occasions — but  I  care  little  about  it — and  I  shall  not  break  mj  heart  for  Miss 
Wardour.     She  is  free  to  choose  for  herself,  and  I  wish  her  all  happiness." 

**  Magnanimouslj  resolved,  thou  prop  of  Troj !  Whj,  Hector,  I  was  afraid  of  a  scene. 
Your  sister  told  me  jou  were  desperatelj  in  love  with  Miss  Wardour." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Uie  joung  man,  "  jou  would  not  have  me  desperatelj  in  love  with  a 
woman  that  does  not  care  about  me  ?" 

"  Well,  nephew,"  said  the  Antiquarj,  more  seriouslj,  "  there  is  doubtless  much  sense 
in  what  jou  saj ;  jet  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal,  some  twentj  or  twentj-five  jears 
ance,  to  have  been  able  to  think  as  jou  do." 
"  Anjbodj,  I  suppose,  maj  think  as  thej  please  on  such  subjects,"  said  Hector. 
"  Not  according  to  the  old  school,"  said  Oldbuck ;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  practice 
of  the  modem  seems  in  this  case  the  most  prudential,  though,  I  think,  scarcelj  the  most 
interesting.  But  tell  me  jour  ideas  now  on  this  prevailing  subject  of  an  invasion.  The 
ay  is  still,  Thej  come." 

Hector,  swaUowing  his  mortification,  which  he  was  peculiarlj  anxious  to  conceal  from 
hia  uncle's  satirical  observation,  readilj  entered  into  a  conversation  which  was  to  turn  the 
Antiqnarj's  thoughts  from  Miss  Wardour  and  the  seal.  When  thej  reached  Monkbarns, 
the  communicating  to  the  ladies  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Castle,  with  the 
counter-information  of  how  long  dinner  had  waited  before  the  womankind  had  ventured 
to  eat  it  in  the  Antiquarj's  absence,  averted  these  delicate  topics  of  discussion. 

The  next  morning  the  Antiquarj  arose  earlj,  and,  as  Caxon  had  not  jet  made  his 

appearance,  he  began  mentallj  to  feel  the  absence  of  the  pettj  news  and  small  talk  of 

which  the  ex-peruquier  was  a  faithful  reporter,  and  which  habit  had  made  as  necessarj 

to  the  Antiquarj  as  his  occasional  pinch  of  snuff,  although  he  held,  or  affected  to  hold, 

both  to  be  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  The  feeling  of  vacuitj  peculiar  to  such  a  deprivation, 

was  alleviated  bj  the  appearance  of  old  Ochiltree,  sauntering  beside  the  clipped  jew  and 

hoDj  hedges,  with  the  air  of  a  person  quite  at  home.     Indeed,  so  familiar  had  he  been  of 

late,  that  even  Juno  did  not  bark  at  him,  but  contented  herself  with  watching  him  with 

a  dose  and  vigilant  eje.     Our  Antiquarj  stepped  out  in  his  night-gown,  and  instantlj 

received  and  returned  his  greeting. 

"  Thej  are  coming  now,  in  good  earnest,  Monkbarns.     I  just  cam  frae  Fairport  to 
bring  je  the  news,  and  then  I'll  step  awaj  back  again.     The  Search  has  just  come  into 
the  baj,  and  thej  saj  she's  been  chased  bj  a  French  fleet." 
"  The  Search  ?"  said  Oldbuck,  reflecting  a  moment.     "  Oho ! " 
"  Aj,  aj.  Captain  Taffril's  gun-brig,  the  Search." 
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"  What !  any  relation  to  Search,  No.  11.?*^  said  Oldbuck,  catching  at  the  light  which 
the  name  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  throw  on  the  mysterious  chest  of  treasure. 

The  mendicant,  like  a  man  detected  in  a  frolic,  put  his  bonnet  before  his  face,  jet 
could  not  help  laughing  heartily. — "  The  deil's  in  you,  Monkbams,  for  garring  odds  and 
evens  meet.  Wha  thought  ye  wad  hae  laid  that  and  that  thegither?  Od,  I  am  dean 
catch'd  now." 

*^  I  see  it  all,**  said  Oldbuck,  *'  as  plain  as  the  legend  on  a  medal  of  high  preservation — 
the  box  in  which  the  bullion  was  found  belonged  to  the  gun-brig,  and  the  treasure  to  my 
phoenix  ?" — (£die  nodded  assent.) — **  and  was  buried  there  that  Sir  Arthur  might  receive 
relief  in  his  difficulties  ?" 

"  By  me,"  said  Edie,  "  and  twa  o'  the  brig's  men — ^but  they  didna  ken  its  contentB, 
and  thought  it  some  bit  smuggling  concern  o'  the  Captain's.  I  watched  day  and  night 
till  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  then,  when  that  German  deevil  was  glowering  at  the 
lid  o'  the  kist  (they  liked  mutton  weel  that  licket  where  the  yowe  lay),  I  think  some 
Scottish  deevil  put  it  into  my  head  to  play  him  yon  ither  cantrip.  Now,  ye  see,  if  I  had 
said  mair  or  less  to  Bailie  Littlejohn,  I  behoved  till  hae  come  out  wi'  a'  this  story ;  and 
vexed  would  Mr.  Level  hae  been  to  have  it  brought  to  light — sae  I  thought  I  would 
stand  to  onything  rather  than  that." 

*^  I  must  say  he  has  chosen  his  confidant  well,"  said  Oldbuck,  *^  though  somewhat 
strangely." 

"  I'll  say  this  for  mysell,  Monkbams,"  answered  the  mendicant,  "  that  I  am  the  fittest 
man  in  the  haill  country  to  trust  wi'  siller,  for  I  neither  want  it,  nor  wish  for  it,  nor 
could  use  it  if  I  had  it.  But  the  lad  hadna  muckle  choice  in  the  matter,  for  he  thought 
he  was  leaving  the  country  for  ever  (I  trust  he's  mistaen  in  that  though ;)  and  the  night 
was  set  in  when  we  learned,  by  a  strange  chance,  Sir  Arthur's  sair  distress,  and  Level  was 
obliged  to  be  on  board  as  the  day  dawned.  But  five  nights  afterwards  the  brig  stood  into 
the  bay,  and  I  met  the  boat  by  appointment,  and  we  buried  the  treasure  where  ye  fand  it* 

"  This  was  a  very  romantic,  foolish  exploit,"  said  Oldbuck :  "  why  not  trust  me,  or 
any  other  friend  ? " 

"  The  blood  o'  your  sister's  son,"  replied  Edie,  "  was  on  his  hands,  and  him  maybe 
dead  outright — what  time  had  he  to  take  counsel  ? — or  how  could  he  ask  it  of  you,  by 
onybody  ?" 

"  You  are  right.     But  what  if  Dousterswivel  had  come  before  you  ?" 

"  There  was  little  fear  o'  his  coming  there  without  Sir  Arthur :  he  had  gotten  a  sair 
gliff  the  night  afore,  and  never  intended  to  look  near  the  place  again,  unless  he  had  beeni 
brought  there  sting  and  ling.  He  ken'd  weel  the  first  pose  was  o'  his  ain  hiding,  and  how 
could  he  expect  a  second  ?    He  just  havered  on  about  it  to  make  the  mair  o'  Sir  Arthur." 

"  Then  how,"  said  Oldbuck,  "  should  Sir  Arthur  have  come  there  unless  the  German 
had  brought  him  ?  " 

"  Umph ! "  answered  Edie  dryly.  "  I  had  a  story  about  Misticot  wad  hae  brought 
him  forty  miles,  or  you  either.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  thought  he  would  be  for  vidting 
the  place  he  fand  the  first  siller  in — ^lie  ken'd  na  the  secret  o'  that  job.  In  short,  the 
siller  being  in  this  shape,  Sir  Arthur  in  utter  difficulties,  and  Level  determined  he  should 
never  ken  the  hand  that  helped  him, — for  that  was  what  he  insisted  maist  upon, — we 
couldna  think  o*  a  better  way  to  fiing  the  gear  in  his  gate,  though  we  simmered  it  and 
wintered  it  e'r  sae  lang.  And  if  by  ony  queer  mischance  Doustercivil  had  got  his  daws 
on't,  I  was  instantly  to  hae  informed  you  or  the  Sheriff*  o'  the  haill  story." 

"  Well,  notwithstanding  all  the^e  wise  precautions,  I  think  your  contrivance  succeeded 
better  than  such  a  clumsy  one  deserved,  Edie.  But  how  the  deuce  came  Level  by  such 
a  mass  of  silver  ingots  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  canna  tell  ye — But  they  were  put  on  board  wi'  his  things  at 
Fairport,  it's  like,  and  we  stowed  them  into  ane  o'  the  ammunition-boxes  o'  the  brig, 
baith  for  concealment  and  convenience  of  carriage." 
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"  Lord ! "  said  Oldbudc,  his  recollect  ion  recurring  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Lovel ;  "  and  this  young  fellow,  who  was  putting  hundreds  on  so  strange  a  hazard, 
I  must  be  recommending  a  subscription  to  him,  and  paying  his  bill  at  the  Ferry  !  I  never 
will  pay  any  person's  bill  again,  that's  certain. — And  you  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
qxmdence  with  Lovel,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  1  just  gat  ae  bit  scn^  o'  a  pen  frae  him,  to  say  there  wad,  as  yesterday  feU,  be  a 
packet  at  Tannonburgh,  wi'  letters  o'  great  consequence  to  the  Ejiockwinnock  folk  ;  for 
they  jaloused  the  opening  of  our  letters  at  Fairport — And  that's  as  true;  I  hear 
Mrs.  Mailsetter  is  to  lose  her  office  for  looking  after  other  folk's  business  and  neglecting 
her  ain." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  now,  Edie,  for  being  the  adviser,  and  messenger,  and 
guard,  and  confidential  person  in  all  these  matters  ? " 

"  Deil  haet  do  I  expect — excepting  that  a'  the  gentles  will  come  to  the  gaberlunzie's 
burial ;  and  maybe  yell  carry  the  head  yoursell,  as  ye  did  puir  Steenie  Mucklebackit's. — 
What  trouble  was't  to  me  ?     I  was  ganging  about  at  ony  rate — O  but  I  was  blythe  when 
I  got  out  of  prison,  though ;  for  I  thought,  what  if  that  weary  letter  should  come  when 
I  am  closed  up  here  like  an  oyster,  and  a'  should  gang  wrang  for  want  o't  ?  and  whiles 
I  thought  I  maun  make  a  clean  breast  and  tell  you  a'  about  it ;  but  then  I  couldna  weel 
do  that  without  contravening  Mr.  Lovel's  positive  orders ;  and  I  reckon  he  had  to  see 
aomebody  at  Edinburgh  afore  he  could  do  what  he  wussed  to  do  for  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
fkmily.'' 
**  Well,  and  to  your  public  news,  Edie — So  they  are  still  coming,  are  they  ?"• 
"Troth  they  say  sae,  sir;  and  there's  come  down  strict  orders  for  the  forces  and 
volunteers  to  be  alert ;  and  there's  a  clever  young  officer  to  come  here  forthwith,  to  look 
it  onr  means  o'  defence — I  saw  the  Bailie's  lass  cleaning  his  belts  and  white  breeks — 
1  gae  her  a  hand,  for  ye  maun  think  she  wasna  ower  clever  at  it,  and  sae  I  gat  a'  the 
aews  for  my  pains." 
^  And  what  think  you,  as  an  old  soldier  ?" 

^  Troth,  I  kenna — an  they  come  so  mony  as  they  speak  o',  they'll  be  odds  against  us. 
But  there's  mony  yauld  chields  amang  thae  volunteers ;  and  I  maunna  say  muckle  about 
them  that's  no  weel  and  no  very  able,  because  I  am  something  that  gate  mysell — But 
we'8€  do  our  best." 
"  What !  so  your  martial  spirit  is  rising  again,  Edie  ? 

Even  in  our  ashes  glow  their  wonted  fires ! 

I  would  not  have  thought  you,  Edie,  had  so  much  to  fight  for  ? " 

"  Afe  no  muckle  to  fight  for,  sir  ? — isna  there  the  country  to  fight  for,  and  the  burnsides 
that  I  gang  daundering  beside,  and  the  hearths  o'  the  gude-wives  that  gie  me  my  bit 
bread,  and  the  bits  o'  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play  wi'  me  when  I  come  about  a 
laodward  town  ? — Deil ! "  he  continued,  grasping  his  pikestaff  with  great  emphasis,  "  an 
I  had  as  gude  pith  as  I  hae  gude-will,  and  a  gude  cause,  I  should  gie  some  o*  them  a 
dty's  kemping." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  Edie !  The  country's  in  little  ultimate  danger,  when  the  beggar's  as 
ready  to  fight  for  his  disli  as  the  laird  for  his  land." 

Their  further  conversation  reverted  to  the  particulars  of  the  night  passed  by  the 
mendicant  and  Lovel  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth ;  by  the  details  of  which  the  Antiquary 
was  highly  amused. 

"  I  would  have  given  a  guinea,"  he  said,  "  to  have  seen  the  scoundrelly  German  under 
the  agonies  of  those  terrors,  which  it  is  part  of  his  own  quackery  to  inspire  into  others ; 
and  trembling  alternately  for  the  fury  of  his  patron,  and  the  apparition  of  some 
hobgoblin." 

'*  Troth,"  said  the  b^gar,  "  there  was  time  for  him  to  be  cowed ;  for  ye  wad  hac 
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thought  the  very  spirit  of  Hell^in-Hamess  had  taken  possession  o'  the  body  o'  Sir  Arthur. 
But  what  will  come  o'  the  land-louper  ?" 

'*  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  from  which  I  understand  he  has  acquitted  70a  of 
the  charge  he  brought  against  you,  and  offers  to  make  such  discoveries  as  will  render 
the  settlement  of  Sir  Arthur's  ^airs  a  more  easy  task  than  we  apprehended — So  writes 
the  Sheriff;  and  adds,  that  he  has  given  some  private  information  of  importance  to 
Government,  in  consideration  of  which,  I  understand  he  wiU  be  sent  back  to  play  the 
knave  in  his  own  country." 

^'  And  a'  the  bonny  engines,  and  wheels,  and  the  coves,  and  sheughs,  doun  at 
Glenwithershins  yonder,  what's  to  come  o'  them  ?"  said  Edie. 

'*  I  hope  the  men,  before  they  ai*e  dispersed,  will  make  a  bonfire  of  their  gimcracks, 
as  an  army  destroy  their  artillery  when  forced  to  raise  a  siege.  And  as  for  the  holes, 
Edie,  I  abandon  them  as  rat-traps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  wise  men  who  may  choose 
to  drop  the  substance  to  snatch  at  a  shadow." 

"  Hech,  sirs!  guide  us  a'!  to  burn  the  engines?  that's  a  great  waste — ^Had  ye  na  better 
try  to  get  back  part  o'  your  hundred  pounds  wi'  the  sale  o'  the  materials  ?**  he  continued, 
with  a  tone  of  affected  condolence. 

''  Not  a  farthing,"  said  the  Antiquary,  peevishly,  taking  a  turn  from  him,  and  making 
a  step  or  two  away.  Then  returning,  half-smiling  at  his  own  pettishness,  he  said,  *'  Gret 
thee  into  the  house,  Edie,  and  remember  my  counsel :  never  speak  to  me  about  a  mine, 
nor  to  my  nephew  Hector  about  a  phocoy  that  is  a  sealgh,  as  you  call  it." 

*'  I  mflun  be  ganging  my  ways  back  to  Fairport,"  said  the  wanderer ;  **  I  want  to  see 
what  they're  saying  there  about  the  invasion ; — ^but  111  mind  what  your  honour  says,  no 
to  speak  to  you  about  a  sealgh,  or  to  the  Captain  about  the  hundred  pounds  that  you  gied 
to  Douster" 

"  Confound  thee ! — I  desired  thee  not  to  mention  that  to  me.** 

*'  Dear  me  I"  said  Edie,  with  affected  surprise ;  ''  weel,  I  thought  there  was  naetliing 
but  what  your  honour  could  hae  studden  in  the  way  o'  agreeable  conversation,  unless  it 
was  about  the  Prsetorian  yonder,  or  the  bodle  that  the  packman  sauld  to  ye  for  an  auld 
coin." 

"  Pshaw !  pshaw  ! "  said  the  Antiquary,  turning  from  him  hastily,  and  retreating  into 
the  house. 

The  mendicant  looked  after  him  a  moment,  and  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  such  as  that 
with  which  a  magpie  or  parrot  applauds  a  successful  exploit  of  mischief,  he  resumed  once- 
more  the  road  to  Fairport.     His  habits  had  given   him  a  sort  of  restlessness,  muclk. 
increased  by  the  pleasure  he  took  in  gathering  news ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  regained 
the  town  which  he  left  in  the  morning,  for  no  reason  that  he  knew  himself,  unless  jusfc 
to  "  hae  a  bit  crack  wi'  Monkbams." 


fii'fcapm  njt  £Hxx:Q=mJt^. 


K*d  glirrd  Ih 
Ths  bugle  hoi 


•  HE  watch  who  kept  his  watch  on  the  hill,  and  looked  towards  Bimam, 
f  probably  conceived  himself  dreaming  when  he  first  beheld  the  fated  grove 
^  put  itself  into  motion  for  ite  march  to  Dunsinane.  Even  so  old  Caxon, 
Ij^^^  as,  perched  in  his  hut,  he  qualified  his  thoughts  upon  the  approaching 
^K^vJi  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  the  dignity  of  being  father-in-law  to 
'  "^  '  ^  Lieutenant  Taffril,  with  an  occasional  peep  towards  the  signal-post  with 
whidi  his  own  corresponded,  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  observing  a  light  in  that 
direction.     He  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  again,  adjuating  his  observation  by  a  crosa-staff 
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which  had  been  placed  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  point.  And  behold,  the  light  increased, 
like  a  comet  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer,  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  nations." 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  ! "  said  Caxon,  "  what's  to  be  done  now  ?  But  there  will  be 
wiser  heads  than  mine  to  look  to  that,  sae  Fse  e'en  fire  the  beacon." 

And  he  lighted  the  beacon  accordingly,  which  threw  up  to  the  sky  a  long  wavering 
train  of  light,  startling  the  sea-fowl  from  their  nests,  and  reflected  far  beneath  by  the 
reddening  billows  of  the  sea.  The  brother  warders  of  Caxon  being  equally  diligent, 
caught  and  repeated  his  signal.  The  lights  glanced  on  headlands  and  capes  and  inland 
hills,  and  the  whole  district  was  alarmed  by  the  signal  of  invasion.* 

Our  Antiquary,  his  head  wrapped  warm  in  two  double  night-caps,  was  quietly  enjoy- 
ing his  repose,  when  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  screams  of  his  sister,  his  niece,  and 
two  maid-servants. 

*  The  story  of  the  fklse  alarm  at  Fairport,  and  the  conaequences,  are  taken  from  a  real  incident.  Those  who  witnessed  the 
state  of  Britain,  and  of  Scotland  in  particular,  from  the  period  that  succeeded  the  war  which  commenced  in  1803  to  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  must  recollect  those  times  with  feelings  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  make  the  riaing  generation  comprdaend. 
Almost  every  individual  was  enrolled  either  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  resist  the  long  sus- 
pended threats  of  invasion,  which  were  echoed  from  every  quarter.  Beacons  were  erected  along  the  coast,  and  all  throng^  the 
country,  to  give  the  signal  for  every  one  to  repair  to  the  post  where  his  peculiar  duty  called  him,  and  men  of  every  deecription 
fit  to  serve  held  themselves  in  readiness  on  the  shortest  summons.  During  this  agitating  period,  and  on  the  evening  <tf  the  2d 
Febniary,  1804,  the  person  who  kept  watch  on  the  commanding  station  of  Home  Castle,  being  deceived  by  some  accidental  five 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  which  he  took  for  the  corresponding  signal-light  in  that  county  with  which  his  orders  wero 
to  communicate,  lighted  up  his  own  beacon.  The  signal  was  immediately  repeated  throu^  all  the  valleys  on  the  F-«glM^ 
Border.  If  the  beacon  at  Saint  Abb's  head  had  been  fired,  the  alarm  would  have  run  northward,  and  roused  all  ScoUand.  But 
the  watch  at  this  important  point  judiciously  considered,  that  if  there  had  been  an  actual  or  threatened  descent  on  our  eastern 
sea-coast,  the  alarm  would  have  come  along  the  coast,  and  not  fit>m  the  interior  of  the  oonntry. 

Through  the  Border  counties  the  alarm  spread  vrith  rapidity,  and  on  no  occasion  when  diat  country  was  the  scene  of  perpetnal 
and  unceasing  war,  was  the  summons  to  arms  more  readily  obeyed.  In  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  the 
volunteers  and  militia  got  under  arms  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  alacrity  which,  considering  the  distance  individuals  lived 
from  each  other,  had  something  in  it  very  surprising — they  poured  to  the  alarm-posts  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  state  so  well  armed 
and  so  completely  appointed,  with  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  as  was  accounted  by  the  best  military  judges  to  raider  them  fit  for 
instant  and  effectual  service. 

There  were  some  particulars  in  the  general  alarm  which  are  curious  and  interesting.  The  men  of  Liddeadale,  the  most 
remote  point  to  the  westward  which  the  alarm  reached,  were  so  much  afraid  of  being  late  in  the  field,  that  they  put  in  requi- 
sition all  the  horses  they  could  find,  and  when  they  had  thus  made  a  forced  march  out  of  their  own  country,  they  turned  their 
borrowed  steeds  loose  to  find  their  way  back  through  the  hills,  and  they  all  got  back  safe  to  their  own  stables.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  was,  the  general  cry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  for  arms,  that  they  might  go  along  with 
their  companions.  The  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry  made  a  remarkable  march,  for  although  some  of  the  individuals  lired  at  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  distance  trom  the  place  where  they  mustered,  they  were  nevertheless  embodied  and  in  order  in  so  short  a 
period,  that  they  were  at  Dalkeith,  which  was  their  alarm-post,  about  one  o'clock  on  the  day  succeeding  the  first  signal,  with 
men  and  horses  in  good  order,  though  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  many  of  the  troopers  must  have  ridden  forty  or  fifty 
miles  without  drawing  bridle.  Two  members  of  the  corps  chanced  to  be  absent  from  their  homes,  and  in  Edinbur]^  on  private 
business.  The  lately  married  wife  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  widowed  mother  of  the  other,  sent  the  arms,  onifonns, 
and  chargers  of  the  two  troopers,  that  they  might  Join  their  companions  at  Dalkeith.  The  author  was  very  much  struck  by  the 
answer  made  to  him  by  the  last- mentioned  lady,  when  he  paid  her  some  compliment  on  the  readiness  which  she  showed  in 
equipping  her  son  with  the  means  of  meeting  danger,  when  she  might  have  left  him  a  fair  excuse  for  remaining  absent.  **Sir," 
she  replied,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  matron,  "  none  can  know  better  than  you  that  my  son  is  the  only  prop  by  which,  since 
his  father's  death,  our  family  is  supported.  But  1  would  rather  see  him  dead  on  that  hearth,  than  hear  that  he  had  been  a 
horse's  length  behind  his  companions  in  the  defence  of  his  king  and  country."  The  author  mentions  what  was  immediately 
under  his  own  eye,  and  within  his  own  knowledge ;  but  the  spirit  was  universal,  wherever  the  alarm  reached,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

The  account  of  the  ready  patriotism  displayed  by  the  country  on  this  occasion,  warmed  the  hearts  of  Scottishmen  in  every 
comer  of  the  world.  It  reached  the  ears  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Lcyden,  whose  entliusiastic  love  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  own 
district  of  Teviotdalc,  formed  a  distinguished  part  of  his  character.  The  account,  which  was  read  to  him  when  on  a  sick-bed, 
stated  (very  truly)  that  the  different  corps,  on  arriving  at  their  alarm-posts,  announced  themselves  by  their  music  playing  the 
tunes  peculiar  to  their  own  districts,  many  of  which  have  been  gathering-signals  for  centuries.  It  was  particularly  remembered, 
that  the  Liddesdale  men,  before  mentioned,  entered  Kelso  playing  the  lively  tune — 

O  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me. 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me  I 
My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Elliot, 

And  wha  dare  meddle  wi'  me ! 

The  patient  was  so  delighted  with  this  display  of  ancient  Border  spirit,  that  he  sprung  up  in  his  bed,  and  began  to  sinit  the  old 
song  with  such  vehemence  of  action  and  voice,  that  his  attendants,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  excitation,  concluded  diat  the  fever 
had  taken  possession  of  his  brain  ;  and  it  was  only  the  entry  of  another  Borderer,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  the  expUnatum  wkkh 
he  was  well  qualified  to  give,  that  prevented  them  from  resorting  to  means  of  medical  coercion. 

The  circumstances  of  this  false  alarm,  and  its  consequences,  may  be  now  held  of  too  little  importance  even  for  a  note  upon 
a  work  of  fiction ;  but,  at  the  period  when  it  happened,  it  was  hailed  by  the  country  as  a  propitious  omen,  that  the  national 
force,  to  which  much  must  naturally  have  been  trusted,  had  the  spirit  to  look  in  the  face  the  danger  which  they  had  taken  arms 
to  repel ;  alid  every  one  was  convinced,  that  on  whichever  side  God  might  bestow  the  victory,  the  invaders  would  meet  with  the 
most  determined  opposition  from  the  children  of  the  soil. 
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"  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ?"  said  he,  starting  up  in  his  bed — ^'  womankind  in  my 
room  at  this  hour  of  night ! — are  ye  all  mad  ?'' 
**  The  beacon,  unde ! "  said  Miss  M'Intyre. 
•*  The  French  coming  to  murder  us  I "  screamed  Miss  Griselda. 

"  The  beacon !  the  beacon  ! — ^the  French  I  the  French  ! — murder !  murder !  and  waur 
than  murder  I" — cried  the  two  handmaidens,  like  the  chorus  of  an  opera. 

"  The  French  ?  "  said  Oldbuck,  starting  up ; — ^*  get  out  of  the  room,  womankind  that 
you  are,  till  I  get  my  things  on — And  hark  ye,  bring  me  my  sword." 

**  Whilk  o'  them,  Monkbarns  ? "  cried  his  sister,  offering  a  Koman  falchion  of  brass 
with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  Andrea  Ferrara  without  a  handle. 

"  The  langest,  the  langest,"  cried  Jenny  Bintherout,  dragging  in  a  two-handed  sword 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

"  Womankind,"  said  Oldbuck,  in  great  agitation,  "  be  composed,  and  do  not  give  way 
to  vain  terror — Are  you  sure  they  are  come  ?" 

"Sure,  sure!"  exchumed  Jenny — "ower  siwe! — a*  the  sea  fenciblcs,  and  the  land 
leodbles,  and  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry,  are  on  fit,  and  driving  to  Fairport  as  hard 
IS  horse  and  man  can  gang — and  auld  Mucklebackit's  gane  wi'  the  lave — ^muckle  gude 
hell  do !  Hech,  sirs  I — he^U  be  missed  the  morn  wha  wad  hae  served  king  and  country 
weel!" 

**  Give  me,**  said  Oldbuck,  "  the  sword  which  my  father  wore  in  the  year  forty-five — 
it  hath  no  belt  or  baldrick — but  we'll  make  shift." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  the  weapon  through  the  cover  of  his  breeches  pocket.  At  this 
moment  Hector  entered,  who  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  height  to  ascertain  whether  the 
liana  was  actuaL 

"Where  are  your  arms,  nephew?"  exclaimed  Oldbuck — "where  is  your  double-barrelled 
goo,  that  was  never  out  of  your  hand  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  vanities  ?" 

"Pooh !  pooh  I  sir,"  said  Hector,  "  who  ever  took  a  fowling-piece  on  action  ?  I  have 
got  my  uniform  on,  you  see — I  hope  I  shall  be  of  more  use  if  they  will  give  me  a  com- 
ntad,  than  I  could  be  with  ten  double-barrels.  And  you,  sir,  must  get  to  Fairport,  to 
give  directions  for  quartering  and  maintaining  the  men  and  horses,  and  preventing  con- 
fusion." 

"  You  are  right,  Hector, — I  believe  I  shall  do  as  much  with  my  head  as  my  hand  too. 
Bat  here  comes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who,  between  ourselves,  is  not  fit  to  accomplish 
much  either  one  way  or  the  other." 

Sir  Arthur  was  probably  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for,  dressed  in  his  lieutenancy  uniform, 
he  was  also  on  the  road  to  Fairport,  and  called  in  his  way  to  take  Mr.  Oldbuck  with  him, 
having  had  his  original  opinion  of  his  sagacity  much  confirmed  by  late  events.  And  in 
spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  womankind  that  the  Antiquary  would  stay  to  garrison 
Alonkbams,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  with  his  nephew,  instantly  accepted  Sir  Arthur's  offer. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  such  a  scene  can  alone  conceive  the  state  of  bustle  in  Fair- 
port,  The  windows  were  glancing  with  a  hundred  lights,  which,  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing rapidly,  indicated  the  confusion  within  doors.  The  women  of  lower  rank 
assembled  and  clamoured  in  the  market-place.  The  yeomanry,  pouring  from  their  differ- 
ent glens,  galloped  through  the  streets,  some  individually,  some  in  parties  of  five  or  six, 
as  they  had  met  on  the  road.  The  drums  and  fifes  of  the  volunteers  beating  to  arms, 
were  blended  with  the  voice  of  the  officers,  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  from  the  steeple.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  lit  up,  and  boats  from  the  armed 
vessels  added  to  the  bustle,  by  landing  men  and  guns  destined  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  place.  This  part  of  the  preparations  was  superintended  by  Taffril  with  much  activity. 
Two  or  three  light  vessels  had  already  slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  in  order 
to  discover  the  supposed  enemy. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  general  confusion,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  Oldbuck,  and 
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Hector,  made  their  way  with  difficulty  into  the  principal  square,  where  the  town-houai 
is  situated.  It  was  lighted  up,  and  the  magistracy,  with  many  of  the  neighbourly 
gentlemen,  were  assembled.  And  here,  as  upon  other  occasions  of  the  like  kind  ii 
Scotland,  it  was  remarkable  how  the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  the  people  supj^ei 
almost  all  the  deficiencies  of  inexperience. 

The  magistrates  were  beset  by  the  quarter-masters  of  the  difierent  corps  for  billels  fii 
men  and  horses.  "  Let  us,"  said  Bailie  Littlejohn,  **  take  the  horses  into  our  warehouMi 
and  the  men  into  our  parlours — share  our  supper  with  the  one,  and  our  forage  with  til 
other.  We  have  made  ourselves  wealthy  under  a  free  and  paternal  government^  aim 
now  is  the  time  to  show  we  know  its  value." 

A  loud  and  cheerful  acquiescence  was  given  by  all  present,  and  the  substance  of  di 
wealthy,  with  the  persons  of  those  of  all  ranks,  were  unanimously  devoted  to  the  defene 
of  the  country. 

Captain  M'Intyre  acted  on  this  occasion  as  military  adviser  and  aid-de-camp  to  tb 
principal  magistrate,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  hi 
profession,  totally  unexpected  by  his  uncle,  who,  recollecting  his  usual  insouciance  an 
impetuosity,  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment  from  time  to  time,  as  he  remarked  the  call 
and  steady  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  various  measures  of  precaution  that  hi 
experience  suggested,  and  gave  directions  for  executing  them.  He  found  the  difierea 
corps  in  good  order,  considering  the  irregular  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  ii 
great  force  of  numbers,  and  high  confidence  and  spirits.  And  so  much  did  militar 
experience  at  that  moment  overbalance  all  other  claims  to  consequence,  that  even  oil 
Edie,  instead  of  being  left,  like  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  to  roll  his  tub  when  all  around  wet 
preparing  for  defence,  had  the  duty  assigned  him  of  superintending  the  serving  out  o 
the  ammunition,  which  he  executed  with  much  discretion. 

Two  things  were  still  anxiously  expected — ^the  presence  of  the  Glenallan  volunteen 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  that  family,  had  been  formed  into  a  separati 
corps,  and  the  arrival  of  the  officer  before  announced,  to  whom  the  measures  of  defeno 
on  that  coast  had  been  committed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  whose  conmiissioi 
would  entitle  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  full  disposal  of  the  military  force. 

At  length  the  bugles  of  the  Glenallan  yeomanry  were  heard,  and  the  Earl  himself^  ti 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  his  habits  and  state  of  health,  appeared  at  their  head  ii 
uniform.  They  formed  a  very  handsome  and  well-mounted  squadron,  formed  entirel] 
out  of  the  Eari's  Lowland  tenants,  and  were  followed  by  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men 
completely  equipped  in  the  Highland  dress,  whom  he  had  brought  down  from  the  uplam 
glens,  with  their  pipes  playing  in  the  van.  The  clean  and  serviceable  appearance  of  thi 
band  of  feudal  dependants  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Captain  M'Intyre ;  but  his  undt 
was  still  more  struck  by  the  manner  in  which,  upon  this  crisis,  the  ancient  military  spiri 
of  his  house  seemed  to  animate  and  invigorate  the  decayed  frame  of  the  Earl,  their  leada 
He  claimed,  and  obtained  for  himself  and  his  followers,  the  post  most  likely  to  be  that  o 
danger,  displayed  great  alacrity  in  making  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  showed  eqaa 
acuteness  in  discussing  their  propriety.  Morning  broke  in  upon  the  military  councils  o 
Fairport,  while  all  concerned  were  still  eagerly  engaged  in  taking  precautions  for  theii 
defence. 

At  length  a  cry  among  the  people  announced,  "  There's  the  brave  Major  Neville  com 
at  last,  with  another  officer ;"  and  their  post-chaise  and  four  drove  into  the  square,  amidiri 
the  huzzas  of  the  volunteers  and  inhabitants.  The  magistrates,  with  their  assessors  d 
the  lieutenancy,  hastened  to  the  door  of  their  town-house  to  receive  him ;  but  what  wm 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  but  most  especially  that  of  the  Antiquary,  when  they  becami 
aware,  that  the  handsome  uniform  and  military  cap  disclosed  the  person  and  features  a 
the  pacific  Level !  A  warm  embrace,  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  were  necessary  ti 
assure  him  that  his  eyes  were  doing  him  justice.     Sir  Arthur  was  no  less  surprised  tn 
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reeognise  his  sod,  Captain  Wardour,  in  Lovel's,  or  rather  Major  Neville's  company.  The 
first  words  of  the  young  officers  were  a  positive  assurance  to  all  present,  that  the  courage 
and  seal  which  they  had  displayed  were  entirely  thrown  away,  unless  in  so  far  as  they 
ifibrded  an  acceptable  proof  of  their  spirit  and  promptitude. 

^^  The  watchman  at  Halket-head,"  said  Migor  Neville,  "  as  we  discovered  by  an  inves- 
tigation which  we  made  in  our  route  hither,  was  most  naturally  misled  by  a  bonfire  which 
some  idle  people  had  made  on  the  hill  above  Glenwithershins,  just  in  the  line  of  the 
beacon  with  which  his  corresponded." 

Oldbuck  gave  a  conscious  look  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  returned  it  with  one  equally  sheepish, 
tnd  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  machinery  which  we  condemned  to  the  flames  in  our  wrath," 
aaid  the  Antiquary,  plucking  up  heart,  though  not  a  little  ashnmed  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  disturbance — "  The  devil  take  Dousterswivel  with  all  my  heart ! — I 
think  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  legacy  of  blunders  and  mischief,  as  if  he  had  lighted  some 
tnin  of  fireworks  at  his  departure.  I  wonder  what  cracker  will  go  off  next  among  our 
shins.  But  yonder  comes  the  prudent  Caxon. — Hold  up  your  head,  you  ass — your 
hetters  must  bear  the  blame  for  you — And  here,  take  this  what-d*ye-call-it " — (giving 
him  his  sword) — **I  wonder  what  I  would  have  said  yesterday  to  any  man  that  would 
hare  told  me  I  was  to  stick  such  an  appendage  to  my  tail." 

Here  he  found  his  arm  gently  pressed  by  Lord  Glenallan,  who  dragged  him  into  a 
separate  apartment,    '^  For  God's  sake,  who  is  that  young  gentleman  who  is  so  strikingly 

Hke" 

"like  the  unfortunate  Eveline,"  interrupted  Oldbuck.     "I  felt  my  heart  warm  to 
him  from  the  first,  and  your  lordship  has  suggested  the  very  cause." 

"But  who— who  is  he?"  continued  Lord  Glenallan,  holding  the  Antiquary  with  a 
convulsive  grasp. 
"  Formerly  I  would  have  called  him  Lovel,  but  now  he  turns  out  to  be  Migor  Neville." 
"Whom  my  brother  brought  up  as  his  natural  son — whom  he  made  his  heir — Gracious 
Heaven  I  the  child  of  my  Eveline ! " 

"  Hold,  my  lord — ^hold ! "  said  Oldbuck,  "  do  not  give  too  hasty  way  to  such  a  pre- 
flunption ; — ^what  probability  is  there  ?" 

"Probability?  none!  There  is  certainty!  absolute  certainty!  The  agent  I  mentioned 
to  jou  wrote  me  the  whole  story — I  received  it  yesterday,  not  sooner.     Bring  him,  for 
Ood's  sake,  that  a  father's  eyes  may  bless  him  before  he  departs." 
"I  will;  but,  for  your  own  sake  and  his,  give  him  a  few  moments  for  preparation." 
And,  determined  to  make  still  farther  investigation  before  yielding  his  entire  conviction 
to  so  strange  a  tale,  he  sought  out  Major  Neville,  and  found  him  expediting  the  necessary 
loeasures  for  dispersing  the  force  which  had  been  assembled. 

"  Pray,  Major  Neville,  leave  this  business  for  a  moment  to  Captain  Wardour  and  to 
Hector,  with  whom,  I  hope,  you  are  thoroughly  reconciled,"  (Neville  laughed,  and  shook 
hands  with  Hector  across  the  table,)  "and  grant  me  a  moment's  audience." 

"  You  have  a  claim  on  me,  "Mr,  Oldbuck,  were  my  business  more  urgent,"  said  Neville, 
"  for  having  passed  myself  upon  you  under  a  false  name,  and  rewarding  your  hospitality 
by  injuring  your  nephew." 

"  You  served  him  as  he  deserved,"  said  Oldbuck — "  though,  by  the  way,  he  showed  as 
much  good  sense  as  spirit  to-day — Egad !  if  he  would  rub  up  his  learning,  and  read 
Caesar  and  Poly bi us,  and  the  Siratagemata  PolycBni,  I  think  he  would  rise  in  the  army 
— and  I  will  certainly  lend  him  a  lift." 

"  He  is  heartily  deserving  of  it,"  said  Neville ;  "  and  I  am  glad  you  excuse  me,  which 
you  may  do  the  more  frankly,  when  you  know  that  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
better  right  to  the  name  of  Neville,  by  which  I  have  been  generally  distinguished,  than 
to  that  of  Lovel,  under  which  you  knew  me." 


/ 
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"  Indeed  I  then,  I  trust,  we  sliall  find  out  one  for  you  to  which  jou  shall  have  a  firm 
and  legal  title." 

"  Sir ! — I  trust  you  do  not  think  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  a  fit  subject  ** 

"  By  no  means,  young  man,"  answered  the  Antiquary,  interrupting  him ; — "  I  believe 
I  know  more  of  your  birth  than  you  do  yourself — ^and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  you  were 
educated  and  known  as  a  natural  son  of  Geraldin  Neville  of  Neville's-burgh,  in  York- 
shire, and,  I  presume,  as  his  destined  heir  ? " 

"  Pardon  me — ^no  such  views  were  held  out  to  me.  I  was  liberally  educated,  and 
pushed  forward  in  the  army  by  money  and  interest  ;  but  I  believe  my  supposed  father 
long  entertained  some  ideas  of  marriage,  though  he  never  carried  them  into  effect.** 

"  You  say  your  supposed  father  ? — What  leads  you  to  suppose  Mr.  Greraldin  Neville 
was  not  your  real  father  ?" 

<*  I  know,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  that  you  would  not  ask  these  questions  on  a  point  of  such 
delicacy  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  you  candidly,  that 
last  year,  while  we  occupied  a  small  town  in  French  Flanders,  I  found  in  a  convent,  near 
which  I  was  quartered,  a  woman  who  spoke  remarkably  good  English — She  was  a 
Spaniard — ^her  name  Teresa  D'Acunha,  In  the  process  of  our  acquaintance,  she  dis- 
covered who  I  was,  and  made  herself  known  to  me  as  the  person  who  had  diarge  of  mj 
infancy.  She  dropped  more  than  one  hint  of  rank  to  which  I  was  entitled,  and  of 
injustice  done  to  me,  promising  a  more  full  disclosure  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  lady  in 
Scotland,  during  whose  lifetime  she  was  determined  to  keep  the  secret.  She  also 
intimated  that  Mr.  Geraldin  Neville  was  not  my  father.  We  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  and  driven  from  the  town,  which  was  pillaged  with  savage  ferocity  by  the 
republicans.  The  religious  orders  were  the  particular  objects  of  their  hate  and  cruelty. 
The  convent  was  burned,  and  several  nuns  perished — among  others  Teresa;  and  with  her 
all  chance  of  knowing  the  story  of  my  birth :  tragic  by  all  accounts  it  must  have  been." 

** Maro  antecedenfem  scelestum,  or,  as  I  may  here  say,  scelestam^*  said  Oldbuck, 
"  deseruit  poena— even  Epicureans  admitted  that.     And  what  did  you  do  upon  this  ?" 

"  I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Neville  by  letter,  and  to  no  purpose.     I  then  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  complete  the  disclosure  which 
Teresa  had  begun.     He  refused,  and,  on  my  importunity,  indignantly  upbraided  me  with 
the  favours  he  had  already  conferred.     I  thought  he  abused  the  power  of  a  benefactor, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  admit  he  had  no  title  to  that  of  a  father,  and  we  parted  in  mutual 
displeasure.     I  renounced  the  name  of  Neville,  and  assumed  that  under  which  you 
knew  me.     It  was  at  this  time,  when  residing  with  a  friend  in  the  north  of  England  who 
favoured  my  disguise,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Wardour,  and  was  romantic 
enough  to  follow  her  to  Scotland.     My  mind  wavered  on  various  plans  of  life,  when  I 
resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Mr.  Neville  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  my 
birth.     It  was  long  ere  I  received  an  answer ;  you  were  present  when  it  was  put  into  my 
hands.     He  informed  me  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  and  conjured  me,  for  my  own  sake, 
to  inquire  no  farther  into  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  me,  but  to  rest  satisfied  with 
his  declaring  it  to  be  such  and  so  intimate,  that  he  designed  to  constitute  me  his  heir. 
When  I  was  preparing  to  leave  Fairport  to  join  him,  a  second  express  brought  me  word 
that  he  was  no  more.    The  possession  of  great  wealth  was  unable  to  suppress  the  remorseful 
feelings  with  which  I  now  regarded  my  conduct  to  my  benefactor,  and  some  hints  in  his 
letter  appearing  to  intimate  there  was  on  my  birth  a  deeper  stain  than  that  of  ordinary 
illegitimacy,  I  remembered  certain  prejudices  of  Sir  Arthur." 

"  And  you  brooded  over  these  melancholy  ideas  until  you  were  ill,  instead  of  coming  to 
me  for  advice,  and  telling  me  the  whole  story  ?"  said  Oldbuck. 

"  Exactly ;  then  came  my  quarrel  with  Captain  M'Intyre,  and  my  compelled  departure 
from  Fairport  and  its  vicinity." 
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**  From  love  and  from  poetry — ^MisB  Wardour  and  the  Caledoniad  ? 
"  Mo6t  true," 

''And  since  that  time  yon  have  been  occupied,  I  suppose,  with  plans  for  Sir  Arthur's 
relief  r 
''Yes,  sir;  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Wardour  at  Edinburgh." 
"  And  Edie  Ochiltree  here — you  see  I  know  the  whole  story.     But  how  came  you  by 
the  treasure?" 

"  It  was  a  quantity  of  plate  which  had  belonged  to  my  uncle,  and  was  left  in  the 
custody  of  a  person  at  Fairport.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  sent  orders  that  it 
should  be  melted  down.  He  perhaps  did  not  wish  me  to  see  the  Glenallan  arras  upon  it." 
"Well,  Major  NeviUe — or  let  me  say,  Level,  being  the  name  in  which  I  rather 
ddight — you  must,  I  believe,  exchange  both  of  your  alias's  for  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Honourable  William  Genddin,  commonly  called  Lord  Geraldin." 

The  Antiquary  then  went  through  the  strange  and  melancholy  circumstances  con- 
cerning his  mother's  death. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  your  uncle  wished  the  report  to  be  believed,  that 
the  child  of  this  unhappy  marriage  was  no  more — ^perhaps  he  might  himself  have  an  eye 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  brother — he  was  then  a  gay  wild  young  man — But  of  all 
intentions  against  your  person,  however  much  the  evil  conscience  of  Elspcth  miglit  lead 
her  to  suspect  him  from  the  agitation  in  which  he  appeared,  Teresa's  story  and  your  own 
fully  acquit  him.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  son 
to  a  father." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  such  a  meeting.  The  proofs  on  all  sides  were  found 
to  be  complete,  for  Mr.  Neville  had  left  a  distinct  account  of  the  whole  transaction  with 
his  confidential  steward  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  was  not  to  be  opened  until  tlie  death  of 
tlie  old  Countess  ;  his  motive  for  preserving  secrecy  so  long  appearing  to  have  been  an 
ipprefaension  of  the  effect  which  the  discovery,  fraught  with  so  much  disgrace,  must 
necessarily  produce  upon  her  haughty  and  violent  temper. 

Id  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  yeomanry  and  volunteers  of  Glenallan  drank  prosperity 
to  Aeir  young  master.  In  a  month  afterwards  Lord  Geraldin  was  married  to  Miss 
Wardour,  the  Antiquary  making  the  lady  a  present  of  the  wedding  ring — a  massy  circle 
of  antique  chasing,  bearing  the  motto  of  Aldobrand  Oldenbuck,  Kunst  macht  gunst. 

Old  Edie,  the  most  important  man  that  ever  wore  a  blue-gown,  bowls  away  easily  from 
one  friend's  house  to  another,  and  boasts  that  he  never  travels  unless  on  a  sunny  day. 
Utterly,  indeed,  he  has  given  some  symptoms  of  becoming  stationary,  being  frequently 
found  in  the  comer  of  a  snug  cottage  between  Monkbams  and  Knockwinnock,  to  whicli 
Caxon  retreated  upon  his  daughter's  marriage,  in  order  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tlie  three  parochial  wigs,  which  he  continues  to  keep  in  repair  though  only  for  amusement. 
Edie  has  been  heard  to  say,  "  This  is  a  gey  bein  place,  and  it's  a  comfort  to  hae  sic  a 
comer  to  sit  in  in  a  bad  day."  It  is  thought,  as  he  grows  stiffer  in  the  joints,  he  will 
finally  settle  there. 

The  bounty  of  such  wealthy  patrons  as  Lord  and  Lady  Geraldin  flowed  copiously  upon 
Mrs.  Hadoway  and  upon  the  Mucklebackits.  By  the  former  it  was  well  employed-,  by 
the  latter  wasted.  They  continue,  however,  to  receive  it,  but  under  the  administration 
of  Edie  Ochiltree  ;  and  they  do  not  accept  it  without  grumbling  at  the  channel  through 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

Hector  is  rising  rapidly  in  the  army,  and  has  been  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
Gazette,  and  rises  proportionally  high  in  his  uncle's  favour  ;  and  what  scarcely  pleases 
the  young  soldier  less,  he  has  also  shot  two  seals,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Antiquaiy's 
perpetual  harping  upon  the  story  of  the  phoca.  People  talk  of  a  marriage  between  Miss 
M'Intyre  and  Captain  Wardour ;  but  this  wants  confirmation. 
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The  Antiquary  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  Knockwinnock  and  Glenallan-House,  oetensiblj 
for  the  sake  of  completing  two  essays,  one  on  the  mail-shirt  of  the  Great  Earl,  and  the 
other  on  the  left-hand  gauntlet  of  Hell-in- Harness.  He  regularly  inquires  whether 
Lord  G^raldin  has  commenced  the  Caledoniad,  and  shakes  his  head  at  the  answers  he 
receives.  JEn  attendanty  however,  he  has  completed  his  notes,  which,  we  believe,  will 
be  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  make  them  public  without  risk  or  expense  to 
The  Antiquary. 


END   OF    THE   ANTIQUARY. 
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Akora  bUn,  dUco  it  Cttra ;  traedme,  tenw  huSsped,  aque»tiM  iibroSf  que  lo$  qvirro  ver.  Que 
me  piace,  retpondid  el ;  p  tntrando  en  »u  apoeento^  tac6  dil  unit  mallelilla  ri^a  cerrada  com 
una  cadeniUaf  y  abriiiid'tia,  tiaild  en  ella  ire*  libroa  (prandea  f  uMot  papeUt  de  mup  bueaa 
lelra  etcritoa  de  mano. — Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  Capitulo  S2. 

It  is  mighty  well,  said  the  priest ;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  books,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host ;  and  going  to  his  chamber,  he 
brought  out  a  little  old  cloke-bag,  with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it,  and  opening  it,  he  took 
out  three  large  volumes,  and  some  nuuiuscrlpt  papers  written  in  a  fine  character. — 
Jarvis's  Translation. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION— (1816.) 


S  I  mej,  without  vanity,  presume  that  the  name 

and  official  description  prefixed  to  this  Proem 

%will  secure  it,  from  the  sedate  and  reflecting  part 

of  mankind,  to  whom  only  I  would  be  under- 

stood  to  address  myself,  such  attention  as  is  due 

to  the  sedulous  instructor  of  youth,  and  the  careful 

'-'  performer  of  my  Subbath  duties,  I  will  forbear  to  hold  up  a  candle  to 

tJie  daylight,  or  to  point  out  to  the  judicious  those  recommendations 

of  my  labours  which  they  must  necessarily  anticipate  from  the  perusal 

^  of  the  title-page.     Nevertheless,  I  am  not  unaware,  that,  as  Envy  always 

,  dogs  Merit  at  the  heels,  there  may  be  those  who  will  whisper,  thai  albeit 

^  \  my  learning  and  good  principles  cannot  (lauded  be  the  heavens ! )  be 

.''-^  denied  by  any  one,  yet  that  my  situation  at  Gandercleuch  hath  been 

e  favourable  to  my  acquisitions  in  learning  than  to  the  enlargement 

E  of  the  ways  anil  works  of  the  present  generation.     To  the  which 

"  objection,  if,  perad venture,  any  such  shall  be  started,  my  answer  shall  be 

tlireefold : 

'^  Firat,  G&nHcrchach  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  part — the  navel  («  Jas  tit 

Ulcere)  of  this  our  native  realm  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  men,  from  every  corner  thereof,  when 
'ravelling  on  their  concernments  of  business,  either  towards  our  metropolis  of  law,  by 
^hich  I  mean  Edinburgh,  or  towards  our  metropolis  and  mart  of  gain,  whereby  I  insinuate 
OU^w,  are  frequently  led  to  make  Gandercleuch  their  abiding  stage  and  place  of  rest 
for  the  nighL  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  sceptical,  that  I,  who  have  snt 
ia  the  leathern  arm-chair,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tire,  in  the  common  room  of  the 
Wallace  Inn,  winter  and  summer,  for  every  evening  in  my  life,  during  forty  years  by  past 
(the  Christian  Sabbaths  only  excepted),  must  have  seen  more  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  various  tribes  and  people,  than  if  I  had  sought  them  out  by  my  own  painful  travel  and 
bodily  labour.  Even  so  doth  the  tollman  at  the  well -frequented  turnpike  on  the  Well- 
brae-head,  sitting  at  his  ease  in  his  own  dwelling,  gather  more  receipt  of  custom,  than  if, 
moving  forth  upon  the  road,  he  were  to  require  a  contribution  from  each  person  whom 
be  chanced  to  meet  in  his  journey,  when,  according  to  the  vulgar  adage,  he  might  possibly 
be  greeted  with  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
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But,  secondly,  supposing  it  again  urged,  that  Ithacus,  the  most  wise  of  the  Greeks, 
acquired  his  renown,  as  the  Roman  poet  hath  assured  us,  by  visiting  states  and  men,  I 
reply  to  the  Zoilus  who  shall  adhere  to  this  objection,  that,  de  facto^  I  have  seen  states 
and  men  also ;  for  I  have  visited  the  famous  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  former 
twice,  and  the  latter  three  times,  in  the  course  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  And,  more- 
over, I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly  (meaning,  as  an  auditor,  in  the 
galleries  thereof),  and  have  heard  as  much  goodly  speaking  on  the  law  of  patronage,  as, 
with  the  fructification  thereof  in  mine  own  understanding,  hath  made  me  be  considered 
as  an  oracle  upon  that  doctrine  ever  since  my  safe  and  happy  return  to  Gandercleuch. 

Again — and  thirdly.  If  it  be  nevertheless  pretended  that  my  information  and  knowledge 
of  mankind,  however  extensive,  and  however  painfully  acquired,  by  constant  domestic 
inquiry,  and  by  foreign  travel,  is,  natheless,  incompetent  to  tlie  task  of  recording  the 
pleasant  narratives  of  my  Landlord,  I  will  let  these  critics  know,  to  their  own  eternal 
shame  and  confusion,  as  well  as  to  the  abashment  and  discomfiture  of  all  who  shall  rashly 
take  up  a  song  against  me,  tliat  I  am  not  the  writer,  redactor,  or  compiler,  of  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord ;  nor  am  I,  in  one  single  iota,  answerable  for  their  contents,  more  or  less. 
And  now,  ye  generation  of  critics,  wlio  raise  yourselves  up  as  if  it  were  brazen  serpents, 
to  hiss  with  your  tongues,  and  to  smite  with  your  stings,  bow  yourselves  down  to  your 
native  dust,  and  acknowledge  that  yours  have  been  the  thoughts  of  ignorance,  and  the 
words  of  vain  foolishness.  Lo !  ye  are  caught  in  your  own  snare,  and  your  own  pit  hath 
yawned  for  you.  Turn,  then,  aside  from  the  task  that  is  too  heavy  for  you ;  destroy  not 
your  teeth  by  gnawing  a  file ;  waste  not  your  strength  by  spurning  against  a  castle  wall ; 
nor  spend  your  breath  in  contending  in  swiftness  with  a  fleet  steed ;  and  let  those  weigh 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  who  shall  bring  with  them  the  scales  of  candour,  cleansed  from 
the  rust  of  prejudice  by  the  hands  of  intelligent  modesty.  For  these  alone  they  were 
compiled,  as  will  appear  from  a  brief  narrative  which  my  zeal  for  truth  compelled  me  to 
make  supplementa,ry  to  the  present  Proem. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  Landlord  was  a  pleasing  and  a  facetious  man,  acceptable  unto 
all  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch,  excepting  only  the  Laird,  the  Exciseman,  and  those  for 
whom  he  refused  to  draw  liquor  upon  trust.  Their  causes  of  dislike  I  will  touch  separately, 
adding  my  own  refutation  thereof. 

His  honour,  the  Laird,  accused  our  Landlord,  deceased,  of  having  encouraged,  in  various 
times  and  places,  the  destruction  of  hares,  rabbits,  fowls  black  and  grey,  partridges,  moor- 
pouts,  roe-deer,  and  other  birds  and  quadrupeds,  at  unlawful  seasons,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  tliis  realm,  which  have  secured,  in  their  wisdom,  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  for 
the  great  of  the  earth,  whom  I  have  remarked  to  take  an  uncommon  (though  to  me,  an 
unintelligible)  pleasure  therein.  Now,  in  humble  deference  to  his  honour,  and  in  justifi- 
able defence  of  my  friend  deceased,  I  reply  to  this  charge,  that  howsoever  the  form  of 
such  animals  might  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  so  protected  by  the  law,  yet  it  was  a 
mere  deceptio  visus ;  for  what  resembled  hares  were,  in  fact,  hilUhidsy  and  those  partaking 
of  the  appearance  of  moor-fowl,  were  truly  wood-ptgeons,  and  consumed  and  eaten  eo 
nomine f  and  not  otherwise. 

Again,  the  Exciseman  pretended,  that  my  deceased  Landlord  did  encourage  that 
species  of  manufacture  called  distillation,  without  having  an  especial  permission  from  the 
Great,  technically  called  a  licence,  for  doing  so.  Now,  I  stand  up  to  confront  this  false- 
hood ;  and  in  defiance  of  him,  his  gauging-stick,  and  pen  and  inkhom,  I  tell  him,  that  I 
never  saw,  or  tasted,  a  glass  of  unlawful  aqua  vitas  in  the  house  of  my  Landlord ;  nay, 
t  hat,  on  the  contrary,  we  needed  not  such  devices,  in  respect  of  a  pleasing  and  somewhat 
seductive  liquor,  which  was  vended  and  consumed  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  under  the  name  of 
mountain  dew.  If  there  is  a  penalty  against  manufacturing  such  a  liquor,  let  him  show 
me  the  statute ;  and  when  he  does,  I'll  tell  him  if  I  will  obey  it  or  no. 

Concerning  those  who  came  to  my  Landlord  for  liquor,  and  went  thirsty  away,  for 
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lack  of  present  coin,  or  future  credit,  I  cannot  but  say  it  has  grieved  my  bowels  as  if 
the  case  had  been  mine  own.     Nevertheless,  my  Landlord  considered  the  necessities  of  a 
thirsty  soul,  and  would  permit  them,  in  extreme  need,  and  when  their  soul  was  impover- 
ished for  lack  of  moisture,  to  drink  to  the  full  value  of  their  watches  and  wearing  apparel, 
exclusively  of  their  inferior  habiliments,  which  he  was  uniformly  inexorable  in  obliging 
them  to  retain,  for  the  credit  of  the  house.     As  to  mine  own  part,  I  may  well  say  that 
he  never  refused  me  that  modicum  of  refreshment  with  which  I  am  wont  to  recruit 
nature  afler  the  fatigues  of  my  school.     It  is  true,  I  taught  his  five  sons  English  and 
LaUn,  writing,  book-keeping,  with  a  tincture  of  mathematics,  and  that  I  instructed  his 
daughter  in  psalmody.     Nor  do  I  remember  me  of  any  fee  or  honorarium  received  from 
him  on  account  of  these  my  labours,  except  the  compotations  aforesaid ; — nevertheless,  this 
compensation  suited  my  humour  well,  since  it  is  a  hard  sentence  to  bid  a  dry  throat  wait 
tin  quarter-day. 

But,  truly,  were  I  to  speak  my  simple  conceit  and  belief,  I  think  my  Landlord  was 
chiefly  moved  to  waive  in  my  behalf  the  usual  requisition  of  a  symbol,  or  reckoning,  from 
the  pleasure  he  was  wont  to  take  in  my  conversation,  which,  though  solid  and  edifying  in 
the  main,  was,  like  a  well-built  palace,  decorated  with  facetious  narratives  and  devices, 
tending  much  to  the  enhancement  and  ornament  thereof.     And  so  pleased  was  my  Land- 
lord of  the  Wallace  in  his  replies  during  such  colloquies,  that  there  was  no  district  in 
Scotknd,  yea,  and  no  peculiar,  and,  as  it  were,  distinctive  custom  therein  practised,  but 
was  discussed  betwixt  us ;  insomuch,  that  those  who  stood  by  were  wont  to  say,  it  was 
worth  a  bottle  of  ale  to  hear  us  communicate  with  each  other.     And  not  a  few  travellers, 
from  distant  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  remote  districts  of  our  kingdom,  were  wont  to 
ndngle  in  the  conversation,  and  to  tell  news  that  had  been  gathered  in  foreign  lands,  or 
preserved  from  oblivion  in  this  our  own. 

Now,  I  chanced  to  have  contracted  for  teaching  the  lower  classes  with  a  young  person 
«Jled  Peter,  or  Patrick,  Pattieson,  who  had  been  educated  for  our  Holy  Kirk, — ^yea,  had, 
hf  the  licence  of  presbytery,  his  voice  opened  therein  as  a  preacher, — ^who  delighted  in 
the  collection  of  olden  tales  and  legends,  and  in  garnishing  them  with  the  fiowers  of 
poesy,  whereof  he  was  a  vain  and  frivolous  professor  ;  for  he  followed  not  the  example  of 
those  strong  poets  whom  I  proposed  to  liim  as  a  pattern,  but  formed  versification  of  a 
flimsy  and  modem  texture,  to  the  compounding  whereof  was  necessary  small  pains  and 
less  thought.  And  hence  I  have  chid  him  as  being  one  of  those  who  bring  forward  the 
fatal  revolution  prophesied  by  Mr.  Robert  Carey,  in  his  Vaticination  on  the  Death  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Donne  : 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  thy  strict  laws  will  be 
Too  hard  for  libertines  in  poetry; 
Till  verse  (by  thee  refined)  in  tliis  last  age 
Turn  ballad  rhyme. 

J  had  also  disputations  with  him  touching  his  indulging  rather  a  flowing  and  redundant 
than  a  concise  and  stately  diction  in  his  prose  exercitations.     But  notwithstanding  these 
symptoms  of  inferior  taste,  and  a  humour  of  contradicting  his  betters  upon  passages  of 
dubious  construction  in  Latin  authors,  I  did  grievously  lament  when  Peter  Pattieson  was 
removed  from  me  by  death,  even  as  if  he  had  been  the  offspring  of  my  own  loins.     And 
in  respect  his  papers  had  been  left  in  my  care  (to  answer  funeral  and  deathbed  expenses), 
I  conceived  myself  entitled  to  dispose  of  one  parcel  thereof,  entitled,  "  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord," to  one  cunning  in  the  trade  (as  it  is  called)  of  bookselling.     He  was  a  mirthful 
man,  of  small  stature,  cunning  in  counterfeiting  of  voices,  and  in  making  facetious  tales 
and  responses,  and  whom  I  have  to  laud  for  the  truth  of  his  dealings  towards  me. 

Now,  therefore,  the  world  may  see  the  injustice  that  cliaiges  me  with  incapacity  to 
write  these  narratives,  seeing,  that  though  I  have  proved  that  I  could  have  written  them 

if  I  would,  yet,  not  having  done  so,  the  censure  will  deservedly  fall,  if  at  all  due,  upon 

u  2 
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the  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson ;  whereas  I  must  be  justly  entitled  to  the  praise,  when' 
any  is  due,  seeing  that,  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  wittily  and  logically  expresseth  it, — 

That  without  which  a  thing  'is  not. 
Is  Causa  Hne  qua  non. 

The  work,  therefore,  is  unto  me  as  a  child  is  to  a  parent ;  in  the  which  child,  if  it  proveth 
worthy,  the  parent  hath  honour  and  praise  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  the  disgrace  will  deservedly 
attach  to  itself  alone. 

I  have  only  further  to  intimate,  that  Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  in  arranging  these  Tales  for 
the  press,  hath  more  consulted  his  own  fancy  than  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative ;  nay, 
that  he  hath  sometimes  blended  two  or  three  stories  together  for  the  mere  grace  of  his 
plots :— of  which  infidelity,  although  I  disapprove  and  enter  my  testimony  against  it,  yet 
I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  correct  the  same,  in  respect  it  was  the  will  of  the  deceased 
that  his  manuscript  should  be  submitted  to  the  press  without  diminution  or  alteration. 
A  fanciful  nicety  it  was  on  the  part  of  my  deceased  friend,  who,  if  thinking  wisely,  ought 
rather  to  have  conjured  me,  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  our  friendship  and  common  pursuits,  to 
have  carefully  revised,  altered,  and  augmented,  at  my  judgment  and  discretion.  But  the 
will  of  the  dead  must  be  scrupulously  obeyed,  even  when  we  weep  over  their  pertinacity 
and  self-delusion.  So,  gentle  reader,  I  bid  you  farewell,  recommending  you  to  such  fare 
as  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  produce ;  and  I  will  only  farther  premise,  that  each 
tale  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  mentioning  the  persons  by  whom,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich,  the  materials  thereof  were  collected. 

Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 
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INTRODUCTION— ( 1829. ) 

l^^^^^-CS'^^  HE  ideal  being  who  ia  here  presented  as  residing  in  solitude,  and  huuntt'd 

f'^^ipjfe^J  by  a  conaciousnesa  of  his  own  deformity,  and  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
ffr^'  gcnerallj  subjected  to  the  scorn  of  his  fullow-men,  is  not  altogether 
M(f^^  imaginary.  An  individual  existed  many  years  since,  under  the  autlior's 
^Tt'^'x  observation,  which  suggested  such  a  character.  Tliis  [Kwr  unfortunate 
^'*~*''^  man's  name  was  David  Ritchie,  a  native  of  Tweeddale.  He  was  the  son 
"iliboarer  in  the  slate-quarries  of  Stobo,  and  must  have  been  bom  in  the  mis-shapen 
"na  which  be  exhibited,  though  he  sometimes  imputed  it  to  ill-usage  when  in  infancy. 
Bewia  bred  a  brush-maker  at  Edinbui^h,  aad  had  wandered  to  several  places,  working 
■I  his  trade,  from  all  which  he  was  chased  by  the  disagreeable  attention  which  his  hideous 
•""gnltrity  of  form  and  face  attracted  wherever  he  came.  The  author  understood  hiin 
lonj  be  had  even  been  in  Dublin. 

Tired  at  length  of  being  the  object  of  shouts,  laugliter,  and  derision,  Dnvid  Ritchie 

fwolred,  like  a  deer  hunted  from  the  herd,  to  retreat  to  some  wilderness,  where  he  might 

^re  the  least  possible  communication  with  the  world  which  scoffed  at  liim.     He  settled 

Wself,  with  this  view,  upon  a  patch  of  wild  moorland  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  bank  on  tlie 

'inn  of  Woodhouse,  in  the  sequeslered  vtile  of  the  small  river  Manor,  in  Feebles-sliim. 

^  few  people  who  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way  were  much  surprised,  and  some  super- 

nitions  persons  a  little  alarmed,  to  see  so  strange  a  figure  as  Bow'd  Davie  (i.e.  Crooked 

I)iTid)  employed  in  a  task,  for  which  he  seemed  so  totally  unfit,  as  that  of  erecting  a 

base.     The  cottage  which  he  built  was  extremely  small,  but  the  walls,  as  well  as  those 

of  ■  tittle  garden  that  surrounded  it,  were  constructed  with  on  ambitious  degree  of  solidity, 

beii^  composed  of  layers  of  large  stones  and  turf;  and  some  of  the  comer  stones  were 

10  weighty,  as  to  puzzle  the  spectators  how  such  a  person  as  the  architect  could  possibly 

hare  raised  them.    In  fact,  David  received  from  passengers,  or  those  who  came  attracted 

by  curiosity,  a  good  deal  of  assistance ;  and  as  no  one  knew  how  much  aid  had  been 

given  by  others,  the  wonder  of  each  individual  remained  nndiminishcd. 

The  proprietor  of  the  ground,  the  late  Sir  James  Nacsmitb,  Baronet,  chanced  to  pass 
this  singular  dwelling,  which,  having  been  placed  there  without  viglit  or  leave  asked  or 
given,  formed  an  exact  parallel  with  Folstaff'a  simile  of  a  "  fair  house  built  on  another's 
gnmnd ;"  bo  that  poor  David  might  have  lost  his  edifice  by  mistaking  the  pro|«rty  where 
be  had  erected  it.  Of  course,  the  proprietor  entertained  no  idea  of  exacting  such  u 
ferfeiture,  but  readily  sanctioned  the  liarmlcss  encroachment. 
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The  personal  description  of  Elshender  of  Mucklestane-Moor  has  been  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  tolerably  exact  and  unexaggerated  portrait  of  David  of  Manor  Water.  He  was 
not  quite  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  since  he  could  stand  upright  in  the  door  of  his 
mansion,  which  was  just  that  height.  The  following  particulars  concerning  hia  figure 
and  temper  occur  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1817,  and  are  now  understood  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  recorded 
with  much  spirit  the  traditions  of  the  Good  Town,  and,  in  other  publications,  largely  and 
agreeably  added  to  the  stock  of  our  popular  antiquities.  He  is  the  countryman  of  David 
Ritchie,  and  had  the  best  access  to  collect  anecdotes  of  him. 

*'  His  skull,"  says  this  authority,  '*  which  was  of  an  oblong  and  rather  unusual  shape, 
was  said  to  be  of  such  strength,  that  he  could  strike  it  with  case  through  the  panel  of  a 
door,  or  the  end  of  a  barrel.  His  laugh  is  said  to  have  been  quite  horrible ;  and  his 
screech-owl  voice,  shrill,  uncouth,  and  dissonant,  corresponded  well  with  his  other 
peculiarities. 

"  There  was  nothing  very  uncommon  about  his  dress.  He  usually  wore  an  old  slouched 
hat  when  he  went  abroad ;  and  wlien  at  home,  a  sort  of  cowl,  or  night-cap.  He  never 
wore  shoes,  being  unable  to  adapt  them  to  his  mis-shapen  finlike  feet,  but  always  had 
both  feet  and  legs  quite  concealed,  and  wrapped  up  with  pieces  of  cloth.  He  always 
walked  with  a  sort  of  pole,  or  pike-staff,  considerably  taller  than  himself.  His  habits 
were,  in  many  respects,  singular,  and  indicated  a  mind  congenial  to  its  uncouth  tabernacle. 
A  jealous,  misanthropical,  and  irritable  temper,  was  his  prominent  characteristic.  The 
sense  of  his  deformity  haunted  him  like  a  phantom.  And  the  insults  and  scorn  to  which 
this  exposed  him,  had  poisoned  his  heart  with  fierce  and  bitter  feelings,  which,  from 
other  points  in  his  character,  do  not  appear  to  Iiave  been  more  largely  infused  into  his 
original  temperament  than  that  of  his  fellow-men. 

**  He  detested  cliildren  on  account  of  their  propensity  to  insult  and  persecute  him. 
To  strangers  he  was  generally  reserved,  crabbed,  and  surly ;  and  though  he  by  no  means 
refused  assistance  or  charity,  he  seldom  either  expressed  or  exhibited  much  gratitude. 
Even  towards  persons  who  had  been  his  greatest  benefactors,  and  who  possessed  the 
greatest  share  of  his  good-will,  he  frequently  displayed  much  caprice  and  jealousy. 
A  lady  who  had  known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  who  has  furnished  us  in  the  most 
obliging  manner  with  some  particulars  respecting  him,  says,  that  although  Davie  showed 
as  much  respect  and  attachment  to  her  father's  family,  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  show  to 
^'^y?  yet  they  were  always  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  deportment  towards  him. 
One  day,  having  gone  to  visit  him  witli  another  lady,  he  took  them  through  his  garden, 
and  was  showing  them,  with  much  pride  and  good-humour,  all  his  rich  and  tastefully 
assorted  borders,  when  they  happened  to  stop  near  a  plot  of  cabbages  which  had  been 
somewhat  injured  by  the  caterpillars.  Davie  observing  one  of  the  ladies  smile,  instantly 
assumed  his  savage,  scowling  aspect,  rushed  among  the  cabbages,  and  dashed  them  to 
pieces  with  his  hent,  exclaiming,  *  I  hate  the  worms,  for  they  mock  me!* 

"  Another  lady,  likewise  a  friend  and  old  acquaintance  of  his,  very  unintentionally 
gave  David  mortal  offence  on  a  similar  occasion.  Throwing  back  his  jealous  glance  as 
lie  was  ushering  her  into  his  garden,  he  fancied  he  observed  her  spit,  and  exclaimed,  with 
great  ferocity,  *  Am  I  a  toad,  woman!  that  ye  spit  at  me — tliat  ye  spit  at  me?'  and 
without  listening  to  any  answer  or  excuse,  drove  her  out  of  his  garden  with  imprecations 
and  insult.  When  irritated  by  persons  for  whom  he  entertained  little  respect,  his  misan- 
thropy displayed  itself  in  words,  and  sometimes  in  actions,  of  still  greater  rudeness ;  and 
lie  used  on  such  occasions  the  most  unusual  and  singularly  savage  imprecations  and 
threats."* 

Nature  maintains  a  certain  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  all  her  works ;  and  there  is 
no  state  perhaps  so  utterly  desolate,  which  does  not  possess  some  source  of  gratification 
peculiar  to  itself.  This  poor  man,  whose  misanthropy  was  founded  in  a  sense  of  his  own 
preternatural  deformity,  had  yet  his  own  particular  enjoyments.     Driven  into  solitude, 

*  Scots  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  207. 
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be  became  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature.     His  garden,  which  he  sedulously 

cultivatedy  and  from  a  piece  of  wild  moorland  made  a  very  productive  spot,  was  his  pride 

and  his  delight ;  but  he  was  aW  an  admirer  of  more  natural  beauty :  the  soft  sweep  of 

tlie  green  hill,  the  bubbling  of  a  clear  fountain,  or  the  complexities  of  a  wild  thicket, 

were  scenes  on  which  he  often  gazed  for  hours,  and,  as  he  said,  with  inexpressible  delight. 

It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  was  fond  of  Shenstone's  pastorals,  and  some  parts 

of  Paradise  Lost,     The  author  has  heard  his  most  unmusical  voice  repeat  the  celebrated 

description  of  Paradise,  which  he  seemed  fully  to  appreciate.     His  other  studies  were  of 

a  different  cast^  chiefly  polemical.  He  never  went  to  the  parish  church,  and  was  therefore 

suspected  of  entertaining  heterodox  opinions,  though  his  objection  was  probably  to  the 

ooncoorse  of  spectators,  to  whom  he  must  have  exposed  his  unseemly  deformity.     He 

spoke  of  a  future  state  with  intense  feeling,  and  even  with  tears.     He  expressed  disgust 

at  the  idea  of  his  remains  being  mixed  with  the  common  rubbish,  as  he  called  it,  of 

the  churchyard,  and  selected  with  his  usual  taste  a  beautiful  and  wild  spot  in  the  glen 

where  he  had  his  hermitage,  in  which  to  take  his  last  repose.     He  changed  his  mind, 

however,  and  was  finally  interred  in  the  common  burial-ground  of  Manor  parish.    The 

author  has  invested  Wise  Elshie  with  some  qualities  which  made  him  appear,  in  the  eyes 

of  Uie  vulgar,  a  man  possessed  of  supernatural  power.    Common  fame  paid  David  Ritchie 

a  similar  compliment,  for  some  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  as  well  as  all  the  children,  in 

the  neighbourhood,  held  him  to  be  what  is  called  uncanny.   He  himself  did  not  altogether 

diaoonrage  the  idea ;  it  enlarged  his  very  limited  circle  of  power,  and  in  so  far  gratified 

his  conceit ;  and  it  soothed  his  misanthropy,  by  increasing  his  means  of  giving  terror  or 

pain.    But  even  in  a  rude  Scottish  glen  thirty  years  back,  the  fear  of  sorcery  was  very 

much  out  of  date. 

David  Ritchie  affected  to  frequent  solitary  scenes,  especially  such  as  were  supposed  to 
be  haunted,  and  valued  himself  upon  his  courage  in  doing  so.  To  be  sure  he  had  little 
chance  of  meeting  any  thing  more  ugly  than  himself.  At  heart,  he  was  superstitious, 
and  planted  many  rowans  (mountain  ashes)  around  his  hut,  as  a  certain  defence  against 
necromancy.  For  the  same  reason,  doubtless,  he  desired  to  have  rowan-trees  set  about 
bis  grave. 

We  have  stated  that  David  Ritchie  loved  objects  of  natural  beauty.     His  only  living 
favourites  were  a  dog  and  a  cat,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached,  and  his  bees, 
which  he  treated  with  great  care.     He  took  a  sister,  latterly,  to  live  in  a  hut  adjacent  to 
his  own,  but  he  did  not  permit  her  to  enter  it.     She  was  weak  in  intellect,  but  not 
deformed  in  person ;  simple,  or  rather  silly,  but  not,  like  her  brother,  sullen  or  bizarre. 
David  was  never  affectionate  to  her ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature ;  but  he  endured  her.     lie 
maintained  himself  and  her  by  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  garden  and  bee-hives ; 
and,  latterly,  they  had  a  small  allowance  from  the  parish.     Indeed,  in  the  simple  and 
patriarchal  state  in  which  the  country  then  was,  persons  in  the  situation  of  David  and 
his  sister  were  sure  to  be  supported.     They  had  only  to  apply  to  the  next  gentleman  or 
respectable  farmer,  and  were  sure  to  find  them  equally  ready  and  willing  to  supply  their 
Tery  naoderate  wants.     David  often  received  gratuities  from  strangers,  which  he  never 
asked,  never  refused,  and  never  seemed  to  consider  as  an  obligation.     He  had  a  right, 
indeed,  to  r^ard  himself  as  one  of  Nature's  paupers,  to  whom  she  gave  a  title  to  be 
maintained  by  his  kind,  even  by  that  deformity  which  closed  against  him  all  ordinary 
ways  of  supporting  himself  by  his  own  labour.     Besides,  a  bag  was  suspended  in  the 
miU  for  David  Ritchie's  benefit ;  and  those  who  were  carrying  home  a  melder  of  meal, 
(leldom  failed  to  add  a  gowpen,*  to  the  alms-bag  of  the  deformed  cripple.     In  short, 
David  had  no  occasion  for  money,  save  to  purchase  snuff,  his  only  luxury,  in  which  he 
indulged  himself  liberally.     When  he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 
was  found  to  have  hoarded  about  twenty  pounds,  a  habit  very  consistent  with  his  dis- 
position ;  for  wealth  is  power,  and  power  was  what  David  Ritchie  desired  to  possess,  as 
a  compensation  for  his  exclusion  from  human  society. 

•  Handful. 


/ 
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HU  BMter  surriTed  till  the  publication  of  the  talo  to  which  this  brief  notice  fomu  the 
introduction ;  and  the  author  is  sorr^  to  learn  that  a  sort  of  "  local  STropatiiy,"  and  the 
curiosity  then  expressed  concerning  Uie  Author  of  Wnverley  and  tiie  subjecta  of  his 
Kovels,  exposed  the  poor  woman  to  inquiries  w)iich  gave  her  pain.  When  pressed  about 
her  brother's  peculiarities,  she  aaked,  in  her  turn,  why  they  would  not  permit  the  dead 
to  rest?  To  others  who  pressed  for  some  account  of  her  parents,  she  answered  in  the 
same  tone  of  feeling. 

The  author  saw  this  poor,  and,  it  may  be  said,  unhappy  man,  in  autumn  1797.  Being 
then,  as  he  has  the  happiness  still  to  remain,  connected  by  ties  of  intimat«  friendship 
with  the  family  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Adam  Fei^usson,  the  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  then  resided  at  the  mansion-house  of  Halyards,  in  the  vale  of  Manor,  about  a  mile 
from  Ritchie's  hermitage,  the  author  was  upon  a  visit  at  Halyards,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  made  acquunted  with  this  singular  anchorite,  whom  Dr.  Fergusson  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  character,  and  whom  he  assisted  in  various  ways,  particularly 
by  the  occasional  loan  of  books.  Though  tlie  tnste  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poor  peasant 
did  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  always  correspond,*  Dr.  Fergusson  considered  him  as  a  man 
of  a  powerful  capacity  and  original  ideas,  hut  whose  mind  was  thrown  off  its  just  bias  by  a 
predominant  degree  of  self-love  and  self-opinion,  galled  by  the  senBe  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  and  avenging  itself  upon  society,  in  idea  at  least,  by  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 

David  Ritchie,  besides  the  utter  obscurity  of  his  life  while  in  existence,  had  been  dead 
for  many  years,  when  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  such  a  character  might  be  made  a 
powerful  agent  in  fictitious  narrative.  He,  accordingly,  sketched  that  of  Elshie  of  the 
Mucklestanc-Moor.  The  story  wos  intended  to  be  longer,  and  the  catastrophe  more 
artificially  brought  out ;  but  a  friendly  critic,  to  whose  opinion  I  subjected  the  work  in 
its  progress,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  the  Solitary  was  of  a  kind  too  revolting, 
and  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  interest  the  reader.  As  I  had  good  right  to  consider 
my  adviser  as  an  excellent  judge  of  public  opinion,  I  got  off  my  subject  by  hastening  the 
story  to  an  end,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  ;  and,  by  huddling  into  one  volume,  a  tale 
which  was  designed  to  occupy  two,  have  perhaps  produced  a  narrative  as  much  dis- 
proportioned  and  distorted,  as  the  Black  Dwarf,  who  is  its  subject. 

•  I  rcmenibec  Divid  wu  pirtlcuUrly  idiIhu  ntttt  book,  which  he  ctUtd.  I 
hculdi  wu(heb«tconipoiltlaitli«b«]  vrer  rejd    but  Dr. 
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PBELtMINART. 


ir  phlloKphf  in  Ah,  ShcpheTdl 


^4^  t<^rt,*T  waa  a  fine  April  morning  (excepting  tliat  it  had  snowed  hard  tlie  niglit 

'"^plgtii'  -^before,  and  the  ground  remained  covered  with  a  dazzling  mantle  of  six 

_^Mi''-  fj  inchea  in  depth)  when  two  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  Wallace  Inn.     The 

'^tSp*^-  ^"^^  "**  ""  ^''^''S'  ^"^^  powerful  man,  in  a  grey  riding-eoat,  liaving  a  liat 

.r^^flifc  j^^  covered  with  wax-cloth,  a  huge  silver -mounted  horsewhip,  boots,  and 

'"^-i^.'  ^  dreadnought  overalls.     He  was  mounted  on  a  large  strong  brown  man, 

niD^h  in  coat,  but  well  in  condition,  with  a  saddle  of  the  yeomanry  rut,  and  a  double- 

liill*d  military  bridle.     The  man  who  accompanied  him  was  apparently  his  servant ;  he 

fodf  a  shaggy  little  grey  pony,  had  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a  hirge  check  napkin 

f<iM  about  his  neck,  wore  a  pair  of  long  blue  worsted  hose  instead  of  boots,  hud  !iis 

^lorelees  hands  much  stained  with  tar,  and  observed  an  air  of  dcferenec  and  rcspc<-t 

tuvardB  his  companion,  but  without  any  of  thoiie  indications  of  precedence  and  punctilio 

■lich  are  preserved  between  the  gentry  and  their  domestics.     On  the  contrary,  the  two 

tnrellers  entered  the  court-yard  abreast,  and  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  comersation 

*liich  had  been  carrying  on  betwixt  them  was  a  joint  ejaculation,  "  Lord  guide  us,  an 

lUs  weather  last,  what  will  come  o'  the  lambs  !"     The  liint  was  sufficient  for  my  Lanil- 

hii,  who,  advandng  to  take  the  horse  of  the  principal  person,  and  holding  him  by  the 

wb*  as  he  dismounted,  while  his  ostler  rendei-ed  the  same  service  to  the  attendant, 

velcomed  the  atranger  to  Gandercleuch,  and,  in  the   same  breath,  inquu'ed,  "  \\'liat 

news  from  the  south  hielands  ?" 

"  News  ?"  swd  the  farmer,  "  bad  eneugh  news,  I  think  ; — an  we  can  carry  through  the 
fowes,  it  will  be  a'  we  can  do  ;  we  maun  e'en  leave  the  lamb.s  to  the  Black  Dwarrs  care." 
"Ay,  ay,"  snbjoined  the  old  shepherd,  (for  such  he  was,)  shaking  his  head,  "hell  be 
Dnco  busy  araang  the  morts  this  season." 
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"  The  Black  Dwarf  I"  said  my  learned  fincnd  and  patron,*  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham,  "  and  what  sort  of  a  personage  may  he  be  ?** 

"  Hout  awa*  man,"  answered  the  farmer,  "  ye'll  hae  heard  o'  Canny  Elshie  the  Black 
Dwarf,  or  I  am  muckle  mistaen — A'  the  warld  tells  tales  about  him,  but  it*s  but  daft 
nonsense  after  a' — I  dinna  believe  a  word  o*t  frae  beginning  to  end." 

''  Your  father  believed  it  unco  stievely,  though,"  said  the  old  man,  to  whom  the 
scepticism  of  his  master  gave  obvious  displeasure. 

"  Ay,  very  true,  Bauldie,  but  that  was  in  the  time  o'  the  black-faces — they  believed  a 
hantle  queer  things  in  thae  days,  that  naebody  heeds  since  the  lang  sheep  cam  in." 

"  The  mair's  tlic  pity,  the  mair's  the  pity,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Your  father, — and  sac 
I  have  aften  tell'd  ye,  maister, — ^wad  hae  been  sair  vexed  to  hae  seen  the  auld  peel-house 
wa's  pu'd  down  to  make  park-dykes ;  and  the  bonny  broomy  knowe  where  he  liked  sac 
wcel  to  sit  at  e*en,  wi'  his  plaid  about  him,  and  look  at  the  kye  as  they  cam  down  the 
loaning,  ill  wad  he  hae  liked  to  hae  seen  that  braw  sunny  knowe  a'  riven  out  wi'  the 
pleugh  in  the  fashion  it  is  at  this  day." 

"  Hout,  Bauldie,"  replied  the  principal,  "  tak  ye  that  dram  the  landlord's  offering  ye^ 
and  never  fash  your  head  about  the  changes  o'  the  warld,  sae  lang  as  ye're  blithe  and 
bien  yoursell." 

''  Wussing  your  health,  sirs,"  said  the  shepherd ;  and  having  taken  off  his  glass,  and 
observed  the  whisky  was  the  right  thing,  he  continued,  "  It's  no  for  the  like  o'  us  to  be 
judging,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  a  bonny  knowe  that  broomy  knowe,  and  an  unco  bran 
shelter  for  the  lambs  in  a  severe  morning  like  this." 

"  Ay,"  said  his  patron,  "  but  ye  ken  we  maun  hae  turnips  for  the  lang  sheep,  biUia 
and  muckle  hard  wark  to  get  them,  baith  wi'  the  pleugh  and  the  howe ;  and  that  wm 
sort  ill  wi'  sitting  on  the  broomy  knowe,  and  cracking  about  Black  Dwarfs,  and  siceai 
clavers,  as  was  the  gate  lang  syne,  when  the  short  sheep  were  in  the  fashion." 

"  Awecl,  awecl,  maister,"  said  the  attendant,  "  short  sheep  had  short  rents,  Fm  think' 


,ng." 


Here  my  worthy  and  learned  patron  again  interposed,  and  observed,  "  that  he  coqU 
never  perceive  any  material  difference,  in  point  of  longitude,  between  one  sheqp  and 
another." 

This  occasioned  a  loud  hoarse  laugh  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  an  astonished  stuv 
on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  "  It's  the  woo',  man, — ^it's  the  woo',  and  no  the  beasts 
themscUs,  that  makes  them  be  ca'd  lang  or  short.  I  believe  if  ye  were  to  measure  thoc 
backs,  the  short  sheep  warl  be  rather  the  langer-bodied  o'  the  twa;  but  it's  the  woo'  thift 
pays  the  rent  in  thae  days,  and  it  had  muckle  need." 

"  Odd,  Bauldie  says  very  true, — short  sheep  did  make  short  rents — my  fatlier  paid  for 
our  steading  just  threescore  punds,  and  it  stands  me  in  three  hundred,  plack  and  bawbetti 
— And  that's  very  true — I  hae  nae  time  to  be  standing  here  clavering — ^Landlord,  get  in 
our  breakfast,  and  see  an'  get  the  yauds  fed — I  am  for  doun  to  Cliristy  Wilson's,  to  see 
if  him  and  me  can  gree  about  the  luckpenny  I  am  to  gie  him  for  his  year-aulds.  We 
had  drank  sax  mutchkins  to  the  making  the  bargain  at  St.  Boswell's  fair,  and  some  gate 
we  canna  grce  upon  the  particulars  preceescly,  for  as  muckle  time  as  we  took  about  it— 
I  doubt  wc  draw  to  a  plea — But  hear  ye,  neighbour,"  addressing  my  worthy  and  leamei 
patron,  "  if  ye  want  to  hear  ony  thing  about  lang  or  short  sheep,  I  will  be  back  here  lo 
my  kail  against  ane  o'clock ;  or,  if  ye  want  ony  auld  warld  stories  about  the  Black  Dwarf, 
and  sic-like,  if  ye'll  ware  a  half  mutchkin  upon  Bauldie  there,  he'll  crack  t'ye  like  i 
pen-gun.  And  I'se  gie  ye  a  mutckin  mysell,  man,  if  I  can  settle  weel  wi'  Christj 
Wilson." 

*  We  have,  in  thii  and  other  instances,  printed  in  italics  some  few  words  which  the  worthy  editor,  Mr.  Jedediah  CleishbotbaH 
seems  to  have  interpolated  upon  the  text  of  his  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Pattieson.    We  must  observe,  once  for  all,  that 
liberties  seem  only  to  have  been  taken  by  the  learned  gentleman  where  his  own  character  and  conduct  are  conctumed ; 
surely  ha  must  be  the  best  Judge  of  the  stylo  in  which  his  own  character  and  conduct  should  bo  treated  of.  •' 
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The  fanner  returned  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  with  him  came  Christy  Wilson,  their 
difference  having  been  fortunately  settled  without  an  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.  My  learned  and  worthy  patron  failed  not  to  attend,  both  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ment promised  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body,  althotigh  he  is  knanm  to  partake  of  the  latter 
in  a  very  moderate  degree ;  and  the  party,  with  which  my  Landlord  was  associated,  con- 
tinued to  sit  late  in  tbe  evening,  seasoning  their  liquor  with  many  choice  tales  and  songs. 
The  last  incident  which  I  recollect,  was  my  leaitied  and  worthy  patron  falling  from  his 
chair,  just  as  he  concluded  a  long  lecture  upon  temperance,  by  reciting,  from  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  a  couplet,  which  he  right  happily  transferred  from  the  vice  of  avarice  to  that 
of  ebriety : 

He  that  haa  Just  eneugh  may  soundly  sleep, 
The  owercome  only  fashes  folk  to  keep. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Block  Dwarf*  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  old 
shepherd,  Bauldie,  told  so  many  stories  of  him,  that  they  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
It  also  appeared,  though  not  till  the  third  punch-bowl  was  emptied,  that  much  of  the  farmer's 
scepticism  on  the  subject  was  affected,  as  evincing  a  liberality  of  thinking,  and  a  freedom 
from  ancient  prejudices,  becoming  a  man  who  paid  three  hundred  pounds  a-year  of  rent, 
while,  in  fact,  he  had  a  lurking  belief  in  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers.  After  my  usual 
nuumer,  I  made  further  inquiries  of  other  persons  connected  with  the  wild  and  pastoral 
district  in  which  the  scene  of  the  following  narrative  is  placed,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  many  links  of  the  story,  not  generally  known,  and  which  account,  at 
kast  in  some  d^ree,  for  the  circumstances  of  exaggerated  marvel  with  which  superstition 
bas  attired  it  in  the  more  vulgar  traditions. 

*  The  Black  Dwaif^  now  ahnott  forgotten,  was  once  held  a  fonnidable  personage  by  the  dalesmen  of  the  Border,  where  he 
pidM  Uame  of  whatever  mischief  befel  the  sheep  or  cattle.  "  He  was,**  says  Dr.  Leyden,  who  makes  considerable  use  of 
Ub  in  the  ballad  called  the  Cowt  of  Keeldar,  **  a  fairy  of  tbe  most  malignant  order — the  genuine  Northern  Duergar."  The  best 
iBdaost  anthentic  account  of  this  dangerous  and  mysteriotui  being  occurs  in  a  tale  communicated  to  the  author  by  that 
ouBent  sntlquary,  Richard  Sorteet,  Esq.,  of  MainsfbrUi,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Bishopric  of  Durham. 

Aoeordiag  to  this  well  attested  legend,  two  young  Northumbrians  were  out  on  a  shooting  party,  and  had  plunged  deep  among 

AemoBtaiixms  moorlands  which  border  on  Cumberland.    They  stopped  for  refreshment  in  a  little  secluded  dell  by  the  side 

«f  s  rinikt     There,  after  they  had  partaken  of  such  food  as  they  brought  with  them,  one  of  the  party  fell  asleep;  the 

otker.  nawilling  to  disturb  his  friend's  repose,  stole  silently  out  of  the  dell  with  the  purpose  of  looking  around  him,  when  he 

nt  sstooished  to  find  himself  close  to  a  being  who  seemed  not  to  belong  to  this  world,  as  he  was  the  most  hideous  dwarf  that 

the  ran  had  ever  ahone  on.  His  head  was  of  full  human  sise,  forming  a  frightful  contrast  with  his  height,  which  was  considerably 

isder  four  feet.  It  was  thatched  with  no  other  covering  than  long  matted  red  hair,  like  that  of  the  felt  of  a  badger  in  consist- 

(aoe.  and  in  colour  a  reddish  brown,  like  the  hue  of  the  heather-blossom.      His  limbs  seemed  of  great  strength ;  nor  was  he 

«thawise  deformed  than  fnm  their  undue  proportion  in  thickness  to  his  diminutive  height.    The  terrified  sportsman  stood 

pong  on  this  horrible  apparition,  until,  with  an  angry  countenance,  the  being  demanded  by  what  right  he  intruded  himself 

SB  those  hiOs,  and  destroyed  their  harmless  inhabitants.   The  perplexed  stranger  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  incensed  dwarf, 

bf  offering  to  surrender  his  game,  as  he  would  to  an  earthly  Lord  of  the  Manor.    The  proposal  only  redoubled  the  offence 

sbeady  taken  by  the  dwarf,  who  alleged  that  he  was  the  lord  of  those  mountains,  and  the  protector  of  tlie  wild  creatures  who 

fcand  a  retreat  io  their  solitary  recesses ;  and  that  all  spoils  derived  from  their  death,  or  misery,  were  abhorrent  to  him.    The 

Imater  humbled  himself  before  the  angry  goblin,  and  by  protestations  of  his  ignorance,  and  of  his  resolution  to  abstain  fh)m 

*ach  intrusion  in  future,  at  last  succeeded  in  pacifying  him.    The  gnome  now  became  more  communicative,  and  spoke  of 

kisBsrif  as  belonging  to  a  species  of  beings  something  between  the  angelic  race  and  humanity.     He  added,  moreover,  which 

flonhl  hardly  have  been  anticipated,  that  he  had  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  redemption  of  the  race  of  Adam.     He  pressed  the 

qnctaman  to  visit  his  dwelling,  which  he  said  was  hard  by,  and  plighted  his  faith  fur  his  safe  return.     But  at  this  moment,  the 

tiioacof  the  sportsman's  companion  was  heard  calling  for  his  friend,  and  the  dwarf,  as  if  unwilling  that  more  than  one  person 

■beoid  be  cogniaant  of  his  presence,  disappeared  as  the  young  man  emerged  fVom  the  dell  to  Join  his  comrade. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  those  most  experienced  in  such  matters,  that  if  the  shooter  had  accompanied  the  spirit,  he 
voald,  notwithstanding  the  dwarfs  fair  pretences,  have  been  either  torn  to  pieces,  or  immured  for  years  in  the  recesses  of  some 
biryhiU. 
Such  is  the  last  and  most  authentic  account  of  the  apparition  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 
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in  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  recesses,  rendered  tlie  task  of  pursuing  tliom  equally 
toilsome  and  precarious.  There  were,  however,  found  many  youth  of  the  country 
ardently  attached  to  this  sport,  with  all  its  dangers  and  fatigues.  The  sword  had  been 
sheathed  upon  the  Borders  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  by  the  peaceful  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  of  Great  Britain.  Still  the  country  retained 
traces  of  what  it  had  been  in  former  days ;  the  inhabitants,  their  more  peaceful  avocations 
having  been  repeatedly  intermpted  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  preceding  century,  were  scarce 
yet  broken  in  to  the  habits  of  regular  industry,  sheep-farming  had  not  been  introduced 
upon  any  connderable  scale,  and  the  feeding  of  black  cattle  was  the  chief  purpose  to 
which  the  hills  and  valleys  were  applied.  Near  to  the  farmer's  house,  the  tenant  usually 
contrived  to  raise  such  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  as  afforded  meal  for  his  family ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  slovenly  and  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation  left  much  time  upon  his  own 
bands,  and  those  of  his  domestics.  This  was  usually  employed  by  the  young  men  in 
hunting  and  fishing ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  formerly  led  to  raids  and  forays 
in  the  same  districts,  was  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursued 
those  mnd  sports. 

The  more  high-spirited  among  the  youth  were,  about  the  time  that  our  narrative 

begina^  expecting,  rather  with  hope  than  apprehension,  an  opportunity  of  emulating  their 

fttfaen  in  thdr  military  achievements,  the  recital  of  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 

their  tmoaement  within  doors.     Tlie  passing  of  the  Scottish  act  of  security  had  given 

te  ahrni  to  England,  as  it  seemed  to  point  at  a  separation  of  the  two  British  kingdoms, 

dtet  the  deoeaae  of  Qaeen  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign.     Godolphin,  then  at  the  head 

of  tiie  Widish  administration,  foresaw  that  there  was  no  other  mode  of  avoiding  the 

praibaUe  extremity  of  a  civil  war,  but  by  carrying  through  an  incorporating  union.    How 

that  traatf  was  managed,  and  how  little  it  seemed  for  some  time  to  promise  the  beneficial 

resoha  which  have  since  taken  place  to  such  extent,  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of 

te  period.     It  ia  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  all  Scotland  was  indignant  at  the 

tenns  oo  whidi  their  l^slature  had  surrendered  their  national  independence.     The 

general  resentment  led  to  the  strangest  leagues  and  to  the  wildest  plans.     The  Camero- 

nians  were  about  to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  whom  they 

regarded,  with  justice,  as  their  oppressors ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  period  presented  the 

strsDge  picture  of  papists,  prelatists,  and  presbyterians,  caballing  among  themselves 

•gainst  the  English  government,  out  of  a  common  feeling  that  tlieir  country  had  been 

treated  with  injustice.    The  fermentation  was  universal;  and,  as  the  population  of  Scotland 

had  been  generally  trained  to  arms,  under  the  act  of  security,  they  were  not  indifferently 

prepared  for  war,  and  waited  but  the  declaration  of  some  of  the  nobility  to  break  out  into 

open  hostility.     It  was  at  this  period  of  public  confusion  that  our  story  opens. 

The  deugh,  or  wild  ravine,  into  which  Hobbie  Elliot  had  followed  the  game,  was 
abeady  far  behind  him,  and  he  was  considerably  advanced  on  his  return  homeward,  when 
the  night  began  to  close  upon  him.     This  would  have  been   a  circumstance  of  great 
indifference  to  the  experienced  sportsman,  who  could  have  walked  blindfold  over  every 
inch  of  his  native  heaths,  had  it  not  happened  near  a  spot,  which,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  was  in  extremely  bad  fame,  as  haunted  by  supernatural  appearances. 
To  tales  of  this  kind  Ilobbie  had,  from  his  childhood,  lent  an  attentive  ear ;  and  as  no 
part  of  the  country  afibnled  such  a  variety  of  legends,  so  no  man  was  more  deeply  read 
in  their  fearful  lore  than  Hobbie  of  the  Heugh-foot ;  for  so  our  gallant  was  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  round  dozen  of  Elliots  who  bore  the  same  Christian  name.     It 
cost  him  no  efforts,  therefore,  to  call  to  memory  the  terrific  incidents  connected  with  the 
extensive  waste  upon  which  he  was  now  entering.     In  fact,  they  presented  themselves 
with  a  readiness  which  he  felt  to  be  somewhat  dismaying. 

This  dreary  common  was  called  Mucklestane-Moor,  from  a  huge  column  of  imhewn 
pianite,  which  raised  its  massy  head  on  a  knoll  near  the  centre  of  the  heath,  perhaps  to 
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and  generallj  respected  in  the  countiy ;  a  reputation  which  this  young  gentleman  seemed 
likelj  to  sustain,  as  he  was  well  educated,  and  of  excellent  dispositions. 

•*  Now,  Eamsdiff,"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  honour  ony  gate,  and 
company's  blithe  on  a  bare  moor  like  this — ^it's  an  unco  bogilly  bit — Where  hae  ye  been 
sporting?" 

"  Up  the  Carla  Cleugh,  Hobbie,'*  answered  Eamscliff,  returning  his  greeting.  "  But 
will  our  dogs  keep  the  peace,  think  you  ?'' 

•*  Deil  a  fear  o'  mine,"  said  Hobbie,  "  tliey  hae  scarce  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Odd !  the 
deer's  fled  the  country,  I  think  !  I  have  been  as  far  as  Ingerfell-foot,  and  deil  a  horn  has 
Hobbie  seen,  excepting  three  red-wud  raes,  that  never  let  me  within  shot  of  them,  though 
I  gaed  a  mile  round  to  get  up  the  wind  to  them,  an'  a'.  Deil  o'  me  wad  care  muckle, 
onlj  I  wanted  some  venison  to  our  auld  gude-dame.  The  carline,  she  sits  in  the  neuk 
yonder,  upbye,  and  cracks  about  the  grand  shooters  and  hunters  lang  syne — Odd,  I  think 
they  hae  killed  a'  the  deer  in  the  country,  for  my  part." 

**  Well,  Hobbie,  I  have  shot  a  fat  buck,  and  sent  him  to  Eamscliff  this  morning — ^you 
shall  have  half  of  him  for  your  grandmother." 

"  Mony  thanks  to  ye,  Mr.  Patrick,  ye're  kend  to  a'  the  country  for  a  kind  heart.  It 
will  do  the  auld  wife's  heart  gude — mair  by  token,  when  she  kens  it  comes  frac  you — 
and  maist  of  a',  gin  yell  come  up  and  take  your  share,  for  I  reckon  ye  are  lonesome  now 
in  the  auld  tower,  and  a'  your  folk  at  that  weary  Edinburgh.  I  wonder  what  they  can 
find  to  do  amang  a  wheen  ranks  o'  stane  houses  wi'  slate  on  the  tap  o'  them,  that  might 
five  on  their  ain  bonny  green  hills." 

"My  education  and  my  sisters'  has  kept  my  mother  much  in  Edinburgh  for  several 
yesTB,"  said  Eamscliff,  "  but  I  promise  you  I  propose  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

''And  ye'U  rig  out  the  auld  tower  a  bit,"  said  Hobbie,  "  and  live  hearty  and  neighbour- 
like wi'  the  auld  family  friends,  as  the  Laird  o*  Earnscliff  should  ?  I  can  tell  ye,  my 
mother — my  grandmother  I  mean — but,  since  we  lost  our  ain  mother,  we  ca'  her  some- 
times the  tane,  and  sometimes  the  tother — ^but,  ony  gate,  she  conceits  hersell  no  that 
distint  connected  wi'  you." 

"  Very  true,  Hobbie,  and  I  will  come  to  the  Heugh-foot  to  dinner  to-morrow  with  all 
my  heart." 

"Weel,  that's  kindly  said  !  We  are  auld  neighbours,  an  we  were  nae  'kin — and  my 
gude-dame's  fain  to  see  you — she  clavers  about  your  father  that  was  killed  lang  syne." 
**Hush,  hush,  Hobbie — ^not  a  word  about  that — it's  a  story  better  forgotten." 
"I  dinna  ken — ^if  it  had  chanced  amang  our  folk,  we  wad  hae  kcepit  it  in  mind  mony 
>  day  till  we  got  some  mends  for't — but  ye  ken  your  ain  ways  best,  you  lairds — I  have 
heard  that  Ellieslaw's  friend  stickit  your  sire  after  the  laird  himsell  had  mastered  his 
sironL" 

"Fie,  fie,  Hobbie;  it  was  a  foolish  brawl,  occasioned  by  wine  and  politics — many 
sworda  were  drawn — it  is  impossible  to  say  who  struck  the  blow." 

"At  ony  rate,  auld  Ellieslaw  was  aiding  and  abetting  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  ye  were  sac 
disposed  as  to  take  amends  on  him,  naebody  could  say  it  was  wrang,  for  your  father's 
Mood  is  beneath  his  nails — and  besides,  there's  naebody  else  left  that  was  concerned  to 
take  amends  upon,  and  he's  a  prelatist  and  a  Jacobite  into  the  bargain — I  can  tell  ye  the 
country  folk  look  for  something  at  ween  ye." 

"  0,  for  shame,  Hobbie  ! "  replied  the  young  Laird  ;  "  you,  that  profess  religion,  to  stir 
your  friend  up  to  break  the  law,  and  take  vengeance  at  liis  own  hand,  and  in  such  a 
bogilly  bit  too,  where  we  know  not  what  beings  may  be  listening  to  us  ! " 

"Hash, hush  !"  said  Hobbie,  drawing  nearer  to  his  companion,  "I  wasna thinking  o' 
the  like  o'  them — But  I  can  guess  a  wee  bit  what  keeps  your  hand  up,  Mr.  Patrick  ;  we 
»'  ken  it's  no  lack  o'  courage,  but  the  twagrcy  con  of  a  bonny  lass,  Miss  Isabel  Vere,  that 
keeps  you  sac  sober." 


©Ipcqptn:  ifji  dim. 


■ntj  n«i»  to  KetUti 

Tbc  Brown  Mu  of  the 

Beneath  Ibe  hulhei-b 


K^V.^-'J-.'-^  HE  object  nhich  alarmed  the  young  farmer  in  llic  middle  of  Iiia  valorous 
'^  ~  testations,  startled  for  a  moment  even  his  lesa  prejudiced  companion. 

H'l*i#  ■"'*  ^°'"''  "fiicli  had  wisen  during  their  conversation,  was,  in  the 
•  ■''^^^  phrase  of  that  country,  wading  or  struggling  with  clonds,  nnd  shed  only 
"Pa  doubtful  and  occasional  light.  By  one  of  her  beams,  which  stieamed 
'  upon  the  great  granite  column  to  which  they  now  approached,  they 
^Moorered  a  form,  apparently  human,  but  of  a  size  much  less  than  ordinary,  which  moved 
ilowly  among  the  large  grey  stones,  not  like  a  person  intending  to  journey  onward,  but 
with  the  slow,  irregular,  flitting  movement  of  a  being  who  hovers  around  some  spot  of 
■elancholy  recollection,  uttering  also,  from  time  to  time,  a  sort  of  iiidislinct  muttering 
nmnd.  This  so  much  resembled  hia  idea  of  the  notions  of  an  apparition,  that  Ilobbie 
EDkit,  making  a  dead  pause,  while  his  hair  erected  itself  upon  its  Rc«lp,  whispered 
to  his  companion,  "  It'8  Auld  Alie  hersell !  Shall  I  gie  her  a  shot,  in  the  name 
of  God?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  no,"  said  his  companion,  holding  down  the  weapon  wliich  he 
•M  about  to  rtuse  to  the  turn — "  for  Heaven's  sake,  no;    it's  some  poor  distracted 
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"  Troth  am  I — Grace  make  me  thankful,  Fse  never  deny  it. — ^But  will  ye  tell  me 
now,  EarnsclifF,  you  that  have  been  at  college,  and  the  high-school  of  £dinbargh,  and 
got  a'  sort  o'  lair  where  it  was  to  be  best  gotten — ^will  ye  tell  me — ^no  that  it*8  ony 
concern  of  mine  in  particular, — but  I  heard  the  priest  of  St.  John's,  and  our  minister, 
bargaining  about  it  at  the  Winter  fair,  and  troth  they  baith  spak  very  weel — ^Now,  the 
priest  says  it*s  unlawful  to  marry  ane's  cousin ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  thought  he  brought 
out  the  Gospel  authorities  half  sae  weel  as  our  minister—- our  minister  is  thought  the 
best  divine  and  the  best  preacher  atween  this  and  Edinburgh — Dinna  ye  think  he  was 
likely  to  be  right  ?" 

"  Certainly  marriage,  by  all  protestant  Christians,  is  held  to  be  as  free  as  Grod  made 
it  by  the  Levitical  law ;  so,  Hobbie,  there  can  be  no  bar,  legal  or  religious,  betwixt  you 
and  Miss  Armstrong." 

"  Hout  awa'  wi'  your  joking,  Earnscliif,*'  replied  his  companion, — "  ye  are  angry 
eneugh  yoursell  if  ane  touches  you  a  bit,  man,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  jest — ^No  that 
I  was  asking  the  question  about  Grace,  for  ye  maim  ken  she's  no  my  cousin-germain 
out  and  out,  but  the  daughter  of  my  uncle's  wife  by  her  first  marriage,  so  she's  nae  kith 
nor  kin  to  me— only  a  connexion  like.  But  now  we're  at  the  Sheeling-hill — ^Fll  fire  oflF 
my  gun,  to  let  them  ken  I'm  coming,  that's  aye  my  way ;  and  if  I  hae  a  deer  I  gie  them 
twa  shots,  ane  for  the  deer  and  ane  for  mysell." 

He  fired  off  his  piece  accordingly,  and  the  number  of  lights  were  seen  to  traverse  the 
house,  and  even  to  gleam  before  it.  Hobbie  Elliot  pointed  out  one  of  these  to  Eamsdiff, 
which  seemed  to  glide  from  the  house  towards  some  of  the  out-houses — "  That's  Grace 
herseU,"  said  Hobbie.  "  She'U  no  meet  me  at  the  door,  I'se  warrant  her — ^but  shell  be 
awa',  for  a'  that,  to  see  if  my  hounds'  supper  be  ready,  poor  beasts." 

"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  answered  Eamsclifi*.  "  Ah,  Hobbie,  you  are  a  lucky 
young  fellow ! " 

This  observation  was  uttered  with  something  like  a  sigh,  which  apparently  did  not 
escape  the  ear  of  his  companion. 

"  Hout,  other  folk  may  be  as  lucky  as  I  am — O  how  I  have  seen  Miss  Isbel  Verc's 
head  turn  after  somebody  when  they  passed  ane  another  at  the  Carlisle  races !  Wha 
kens  but  things  may  come  round  in  this  world  ?" 

Earnscliff*  muttered  something  like  an  answer ;  but  whether  in  assent  of  the  propo- 
sition, or  rebuking  the  application  of  it,  could  not  easily  be  discovered ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  speaker  himself  was  willing  his  meaning  should  rest  in  doubt  and 
obscurity.  They  had  now  descended  the  broad  loaning,  which,  winding  round  the  foot 
of  the  steep  bank,  or  heugh,  brought  them  in  front  of  the  thatched,  but  comfortable, 
farm-house,  which  was  the  dwelling  of  Hobbie  Elliot  and  his  family. 

The  doorway  was  thronged  with  joyful  faces ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  stranger 
blunted  many  a  gibe  which  had  been  prepared  on  Hobbie's  lack  of  success  in  the  deer- 
stalking. There  was  a  little  bustle  among  three  handsome  young  women,  each  endea- 
vouring to  devolve  upon  another  the  task  of  ushering  the  stranger  into  the  apartment, 
while  probably  all  were  anxious  to  escape  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  little  personal 
arrangements,  before  presenting  themselves  to  a  young  gentleman  in  a  dishabille  only 
intended  for  their  brother. 

Hobbie,  in  the  meanwhile,  bestowing  some  hearty  and  general  abuse  upon  them  aQ, 
(for  Grace  was  not  of  the  party,)  snatched  the  candle  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  mstie 
coquettes,  as  she  stood  playing  pretty  with  it  in  her  hand,  and  ushered  his  guest  into  the 
family  parlour,  or  rather  hall ;  for  the  place  having  been  a  house  of  defence  in  former 
times,  the  sitting  apartment  was  a  vaulted  and  paved  room,  damp  and  dismal  enough 
compared  with  the  lodgings  of  the  yeomanry  of  our  days,  but  which,  when  well  lighted 
up  with  a  large  sparkling  fire  of  turf  and  bog-wood,  seemed  to  Eamsdiff  a  most 
comfortable  exchange  for  the  darkness  and  bleak  blast  of  the  hill.    Kindly  and  repeatedly 
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was  he  welcomed  by  the  venerable  old  dame,  the  mistress  of  the  family,  who,  dressed  in 
her  coif  and  pinners,  her  close  and  decent  gown  of  home-spun  wool,  but  with  a  large 
gold  necklace  and  ear-rings,  looked,  what  she  really  was,  the  lady  as  well  as  the  farmer's 
wife,  while,  seated  in  her  chair  of  wicker,  by  the  corner  of  the  great  chimney,  she 
directed  the  evening  occupations  of  the  young  women,  and  of  two  or  three  stout  serving 
wenches,  who  sate  plying  their  distaffs  behind  the  backs  of  their  young  mistresses. 

A3  soon  as  Eamscliff  had  been  duly  welcomed,  and  hasty  orders  issued  for  some 
addition  to  the  evening  meal,  his  grand-dame  and  sisters  opened  tlieir  battery  upon 
Hobbie  Elliot  for  his  lack  of  success  against  the  deer. 

"  Jenny  needna  have  kept  up  her  kitchen-fire  for  a*  that  Hobbie  has  brought  hame," 
Mid  one  sister. 

"  Troth  no,  lass,"  said  another ;  "  the  gathering  peat,*  if  it  was  weel  blawn,  wad  dress 
1'  onr  Hobble's  venison.'* 

"  Ay,  or  the  low  of  the  candle,  if  the  wind  wad  let  it  bide  steady,"  said  a  third ;  "  if 
I  were  him,  I  would  bring  hame  a  black  craw,  rather  than  come  back  three  times  without 
t  bock's  horn  to  blaw  on." 

Hobbie  turned  from  the  one  to  the  other,  regarding  them  alternately  with  a  frown  on 
bis  brow,  the  augury  of  which  was  confuted  by  the  good-humoured  laugh  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  countenance.  He  then  strove  to  propitiate  them,  by  mentioning  the  intended 
{tresent  of  his  companion. 

^  In  my  young  days,"  said  the  old  lady,  ^'  a  man  wad  hae  been  ashamed  to  come  back 
(ne  the  hill  without  a  buck  hanging  on  each  side  o'  his  horse,  like  a  cadger  carrying 
ttlves." 

"  I  wish  they  had  left  some  for  us  then,  grannie,"  retorted  Hobbie ;  "  they've  cleared 
the  country  o'  them,  thae  auld  friends  o*  yours,  Tm  thinking." 

*  '^  Ye  see  other  folk  can  find  game,  though  you  cannot,  Hobbie ;"  said  the  eldest  sister, 
glancing  a  look  at  young  Eamscliff. 

"  Wed,  weel,  woman,  hasna  every  dog  his  day,  begging  Earnscliff's  pardon  for  the 
luM  saying — Mayna  I  hae  his  luck,  and  he  mine,  another  time  ? — It's  a  braw  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  out  a'  day,  and  frighted — na,  I  winna  say  that  neither — but  mistrysted  wi' 
bogles  in  the  hame-coming,  an'  then  to  hae  to  flyte  wi'  a  wheen  women  that  hae  been 
doing  naething  a'  the  live-lang  day,  but  whirling  a  bit  stick,  wi'  a  thread  trailing  at  it, 
or  boring  at  a  clout." 

"  Frighted  wi'  bogles ! "  exclaimed  the  females,  one  and  all, — ^for  great  was  the  regard 
then  paid,  and  perhaps  still  paid,  in  these  glens,  to  all  such  fantasies. 

"  I  did  not  say  frighted,  now — I  only  said  mis-set  wi'  the  thing — And  there  was  but 
ae  bogle,  neither — Eamscliff,  ye  saw  it  as  weel  as  I  did  ?  " 

And  he  proceeded,  without  very  much  exaggeration,  to  detail,  in  his  own  way,  the 
meeting  they  had  with  the  mysterious  being  at  Mucklestane-Moor,  concluding,  he  could 
not  conjecture  what  on  earth  it  could  be,  "  unless  it  was  either  the  Enemy  hinisell,  or 
acme  of  the  auld  Peghts  that  held  the  country  lang  syne." 

"  Anld  Peght ! "  exclaimed  the  grand-dame ;  "  na,  na — bless  thee  frae  scathe,  my 
btim,  it's  been  nae  Peght  that — it's  been  the  Brown  Man  of  the  moors  !  O  weary  fa' 
thae  evil  days ! — ^what  can  evil  beings  be  coming  for  to  distract  a  poor  country,  now  it's 
peacefolly  settled,  and  living  in  love  and  law  ? — O  weary  on  him  I  he  ne'er  brought  gude 
to  these  lands  or  the  indwellers.  My  father  aften  tauld  me  he  was  seen  in  the  year  o' 
the  bloody  fight  at  Marston-Moor,  and  then  again  in  Montrose's  troubles,  and  again 
before  the  rout  o'  Dunbar,  and  in  my  ain  time,  he  was  seen  about  the  time  o'  BothweU- 
Brigg,  and  they  said  the  second-sighted  Laird  of  Benarbuck  had  a  communing  wi'  him 
some  time  afore  Argyle's  landing,  but  that  I  cannot  speak  to  sae  preceesely — it  was  far 

*  TIm  tfHthaisig  poU  is  Uu  piece  of  turf  left  to  treasure  up  the  secret  seeds  of  fire,  without  any  generous  consumption  of 
ifWl;  in  a  woid,  to  keep  the  fire  alive. 
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in  the  vest. — 0,  bums,  he's  never  permitted  but  in  an  ill  dme,  eae  mind  ilka  ane  o'  je 
to  draw  to  Him  that  can  help  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

Earnscliff  now  interposed,  and  eipreBsed  his  firm  conviction  that  the  person  they  had 
seen  was  some  poor  maniac,  and  had  no  commission  from  the  invisible  world  to  announce 
either  war  or  evil.  But  bia  opinion  found  a  very  cold  audience,  and  all  joined  to 
deprecate  his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  spot  the  nest  day. 

"  O,  my  bonny  bairn,"  said  the  old  dame,  (for,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  she 
extended  her  parental  style  to  all  in  whom  she  was  interested) — "  You  should  bewars 
mair  than  other  folk — there's  been  a.  heavy  breach  made  in  your  house  wi'  your  father's 
bloodshed,  and  wi'  law-pleas,  and  losses  sinsyne ; — and  you  are  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
and  the  lad  that  will  build  up  the  auld  bigging  again  (if  it  be  His  will)  to  be  an  honour 
to  the  country,  and  a  safeguard  to  those  that  dwell  in  it — you,  before  others,  are  called 
upon  to  put  yoursell  in  no  rash  adventures — for  yours  was  aye  ower  venturesome  a  race, 
and  muckle  harm  they  have  got  by  it." 

"  But  I  am  siure,  my  good  friend,  you  would  not  have  me  be  afraid  of  going  to  an 
open  moor  in  broad  day-light  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  the  good  old  dame ;  "  I  wad  never  hid  son  or  friend  o'  mine  haud 
their  hand  back  in  a  gude  cause,  whether  it  were  a  friend's  or  their  ain — that  should  he 
by  nae  bidding  of  mine,  or  of  ony  body  that's  come  of  a  gentle  kindred — But  it  winna 
gang  out  of  a  grey  head  like  mine,  that  to  gang  to  seek  for  evil  that's  no  fashing  wi'  you, 
is  clean  against  law  and  Scripture." 

Eamscliff  resigned  an  ai^ument  which  he  saw  no  prospect  of  maintuning  with  good 
effect,  and  the  entrance  of  supper  broke  off  the  conversation.  Miss  Grace  had  by  this 
time  made  her  appearance,  and  Hobbie,  not  without  a  conscious  glance  at  EamscUfi^ 
placed  himself  by  her  side.  Mirth  and  lively  conversation,  in  which  the  old  lady  of  the 
bouse  took  the  good-humoured  share  which  so  well  becomes  old  age,  restored  to  the 
cheeks  of  the  damsels  the  roses  which  their  brother's  tale  of  the  apparition  had  chased 
away,  and  they  danced  and  sung  for  an  hour  after  supper  as  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  goblins  in  the  world. 


€'t)ss^ttx  t$ii  dl?omt|). 


JAfi^>LVS2^   N  the  following  morninp,  after  brealirast,  Earnscllff  took  leave  of  hia 
^^ji^^fcij'^.,'.  hospitable  friende,  promising  to  return  in  time  to  partake  of  tlie  venison, 
jywhich  had  arrived  from  tiis  Iiouse.     Ilobbie,  wlio  apparently  took  leave 
%  of  him  at  tbe  door  of  liis  habitation,  slunk  out,  however,  and  joined  him 
]l  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

'  Yc'U  be  gaun  yonder,  Mr.  Patrick  ;  fcind  o'  me  will  mistryst  you 
for  a'  my  mother  saya.  I  thought  it  best  to  slip  out  quietly  though,  in  case  she  should 
mislippen  something  of  wliat  we're  gaun  to  do — we  maunna  vex  her  at  nae  rate — it  was 
unaist  the  last  word  my  father  said  to  me  on  his  doalhbed." 

"  By  no  means,  Hobbie,"  said  Eamsclitf ;  "  she  well  merits  all  your  attention." 
"  Troth,  for  that  matter,  she  would  be  as  sair  vexed  amaist  for  you  ns  for  me.     But 
d'ye  really  think  there's  nae  presumption  in  venturing  back  yonder  ? — Wc  hue  nae  special 


"  If  I  tliought  as  yoo  do,  Hobbie,"  said  tlie  young  gentleman,  "  I  would  not  perhaps 
iaquire  farther  into  this  business;  but  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  pri^tematural  visitations 
are  either  ceased  altogether,  or  become  very  rare  in  our  days,  I  am  imwiljing  to  leave 
a  matter  uninvestigated  which  may  concern  the  life  of  a  poor  distracted  being." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  if  ye  really  think  that,"  answered  Hobbie  doubtfully — "  And  it's  for 
certain  the  very  fairies — I  mean  the  very  good  neighbours  themsells  (for  they  say  fiiik 
suldna  ca'  them  fairies)  tbat  used  to  be  seen  on  every  green  knowe  at  e'en,  are  no  half 
Me  often  visible  in  our  days.  I  canna  depone  to  having  ever  seen  ane  mysell,  hui  I  ance 
heard  ane  whistle  ahint  me  in  the  moss,  as  like  a  whaup*  as  ac  thing  could  be  like  anilhcr. 
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And  monj  ane  my  father  saw  when  he  used  to  come  hame  frae  the  fairs  at  e'en,  wi*  a 
drap  drink  in  his  head,  honest  man." 

Earnscliff  was  somewhat  entertained  with  the  gradual  declension  of  superstition  from 
one  generation  to  another  which  was  inferred  in  this  last  observation ;  and  they  continued 
to  reason  on  such  subjects,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  upright  stone  which  gave 
name  to  the  moor. 

"  As  I  shall  answer,"  says  Hobbie,  "  yonder's  the  creature  creeping  about  yet ! — ^But 
it's  day-light,  and  you  have  your  gun,  and  I  brought  out  my  bit  whinger — ^I  think  we 
may  venture  on  him." 

"  By  aU  manner  of  means,"  said  Eamsdiff ;  "  but,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  can 
he  be  doing  there  ?" 

"  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey  geese,  as  they  ca'  thae  great  loose 
stanes — Odd,  that  passes  a'  thing  I  e'er  heard  tell  of ! " 

As  they  approached  nearer,  Earnscliff  could  not  help  agreeing  with  his  companion. 
The  figure  they  had  seen  the  night  before  seemed  slowly  and  toilsomely  labouring  to  pile 
the  large  stones  one  upon  another,  as  if  to  form  a  small  enclosure.  Materials  lay  around 
him  in  great  plenty,  but  the  labour  of  carrying  on  the  work  was  immense,  from  the  size 
of  most  of  the  stones ;  and  it  seemed  astonishing  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  moving 
several  which  he  had  already  arranged  for  the  foundation  of  his  edifice.  He  was  struggling 
to  move  a  fragment  of  great  size  when  the  two  young  men  came  up,  and  was  so  intent 
upon  executing  his  purpose,  that  he  did  not  perceive  them  till  they  were  close  upon  him. 
In  straining  and  heaving  at  the  stone,  in  order  to  place  it  according  to  his  wish,  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  strength  which  seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  size  and 
apparent  deformity.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  difficulties  he  had  already  surmounted, 
he  must  have  been  of  Herculean  powers ;  for  some  of  the  stones  he  had  succeeded  in 
raising  apparently  required  two  men's  strength  to  have  moved  them.  Hobble's  suspicions 
began  to  revive,  on  seeing  the  preternatural  strength  he  exerted. 

*'  I  am  amaist  persuaded  it's  the  ghaist  of  a  stane-mason — see  siccan  band-stanes  as 
he's  laid  ! — An  it  be  a  man,  after  a',  I  wonder  what  he  wad  take  by  the  rood  to  build  a 
march  dyke.  There's  ane  sair  wanted  between  Cringlehope  and  the  Shaws. — Honest 
man,"  (raising  his  voice,)  **  ye  make  good  firm  wark  there." 

The  being  whom  he  addressed  raised  his  eyes  with  a  ghastly  stare,  and,  getting  up 
from  his  stooping  posture,  stood  before  them  in  all  his  native  and  hideous  deformity. 
His  head  was  of  uncommon  size,  covered  with  a  fell  of  shaggy  hair,  partly  grizzled  with 
age  ;  his  eyebrows,  shaggy  and  prominent,  overhung  a  pair  of  small,  dark,  piercing  eyes, 
set  far  back  in  their  sockets,  that  rolled  with  a  portentous  wildness,  indicative  of  a  partial 
insanity.  The  rest  of  his  features  were  of  the  coarse,  rough-hewn  stamp,  with  which  a 
painter  would  equip  a  giant  in  romance ;  to  which  was  added  the  wild,  irregular,  and 
peculiar  expression,  so  often  seen  in  the  countenances  of  those  whose  persons  are 
deformed.  His  body,  thick  and  square,  like  that  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  was  mounted 
upon  two  large  feet ;  but  nature  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  legs  and  the  thighs,  or  they 
were  so  very  short  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  dress  which  he  wore.  His  arms  were  long« 
and  brawny,  furnished  with  two  muscular  hands,  and,  where  uncovered  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  labour,  were  shagged  with  coarse  black  hair.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  originallj 
intended  the  separate  parts  of  his  body  to  be  the  members  of  a  giant,  but  had  afterwards 
capriciously  assigned  them  to  the  person  of  a  dwarf,  so  ill  did  the  length  of  his  arms  and 
the  iron  strengtli  of  his  frame  correspond  with  the  shortness  of  his  stature.  His  clothing 
was  a  sort  of  coarse  brown  tunic,  like  a  monk's  frock,  girt  round  him  with  a  bdt  of 
seal-skin.  On  his  head  he  had  a  cap  made  of  badger's  skin,  or  some  other  rough 
fur,  which  added  considerably  to  the  grotesque  effect  of  his  whole  appennncCf 
and  overshadowed  features,  whose  habitual  expression  seemed  that  of  suUen  malignant 
misanthropy. 
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This  remarkable  Dwarf  gazed  on  the  two  youths  in  silence,  with  a  dogged  and  irritated 
look,  until  Eamscliff,  willing  to  soothe  him  into  better  temper,  observed,  *^  You  are  hard 
tasked,  my  friend ;  allow  us  to  assist  you." 

£lliot  and  he  accordingly  placed  the  stone,  by  their  joint  efforts,  upon  the  rising  wall. 
The  Dwarf  watched  them  with  the  eye  of  a  taskmaster,  and  testified,  by  peevish  gestures, 
his  impatience  at  the  time  which  they  took  in  adjusting  the  stone.  He  pointed  to 
another — they  raised  it  also— to  a  third,  to  a  fourth — they  continued  to  humour  him, 
though  with  some  trouble,  for  he  assigned  them,  as  if  intentionally,  the  heaviest 
fragments  which  lay  near. 

<<  And  now,  friend,"  sud  Elliot,  as  the  unreasonable  Dwarf  indicated  another  stone 
larger  than  any  they  had  moved,  '*  Earnscliff  may  do  as  he  likes ;  but  be  ye  man  or  be 
ye  waur,  deil  be  in  my  fingers  if  I  break  my  back  wi'  heaving  thae  stanes  ony  langer 
like  a  barrow-man,  without  getting  sae  muckle  as  thanks  for  my  pains." 

"  Thanks ! "  exclaimed  the  Dwarf,  with  a  motion  expressive  of  the  utmost  contempt — 
"  There — take  them,  and  fatten  upon  them !  Take  them,  and  may  they  thrive  with  you 
as  they  have  done  with  me — as  they  have  done  with  every  mortal  worm  that  ever  heard 
the  word  spoken  by  his  fellow  reptile !     Hence— either  labour  or  begone  ! " 

**  This  is  a  fine  reward  we  have,  Earnscliff,  for  building  a  tabernacle  for  the  devil, 
and  prejudicing  our  ain  souls  into  the  bargain,  for  what  we  ken." 

"  Our  presence,"  answered  Earnscliff,  "  seems  only  to  irritate  his  frenzy ;  we  had 
better  leave  him,  and  send  some  one  to  provide  him  with  food  and  necessaries." 

They  did  so.  The  servant  despatched  for  this  purpose  found  the  Dwarf  still  labouring 
it  his  wall,  but  could  not  extract  a  word  from  him.  The  lad,  infected  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  country,  did  not  long  persist  in  an  attempt  to  intrude  questions  or  advice 
on  so  singular  a  figure,  but  having  placed  the  articles  which  he  had  brought  for  his  use 
on  a  stone  at  some  distance,  he  left  them  at  the  misanthrope's  disposaL 

The  Dwarf  proceeded  in  his  labours,  day  after  day,  with  an  assiduity  so  incredible  as 
to  appear  almost  supematuraL  In  one  day  he  often  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of 
tvo  men,  and  his  building  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  walls  of  a  hut,  which, 
though  very  small,  and  constructed  only  of  stones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar,  exhibited, 
from  the  unusual  size  of  the  stones  employed,  an  appearance  of  solidity  very  uncommon 
for  a  cottage  of  such  narrow  dimensions  and  rude  construction.  Earnscliff,  attentive  to 
his  motions,  no  sooner  perceived  to  what  they  tended,  than  he  sent  down  a  number  of 
spars  of  wood  suitable  for  forming  the  roof,  which  he  caused  to  be  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  spot,  resolving  next  day  to  send  workmen  to  put  them  up.  But  his  purpose 
was  anticipated,  for  in  the  evening,  during  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Dwarf  had  laboured  so  hard,  and  with  such  ingenuity,  that  he  had  nearly  completed  the 
adju;jtment  of  the  rafters.  His  next  lal)our  was  to  cut  rushes  and  thatch  liis  dwelling, 
a  task  which  he  performed  with  singular  dexterity. 

As  he  seemed  averse  to  receive  any  aid  beyond  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  passenger, 
materials  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  tools,  were  supplied  to  him,  in  the  use  of  which  he 
proved  to  be  skilful.  He  constructed  the  door  and  window  of  his  cot,  he  adjusted  a  rude 
bedstead,  and  a  few  shelves,  and  appeared  to  become  somewhat  soothed  in  his  temper  as 
his  accommodations  increased. 

His  next  task  was  to  form  a  strong  enclosure,  and  to  cultivate  the  land  within  it  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  until,  by  transporting  mould,  and  working  up  what  was  upon  the  spot, 
he  formed  a  patch  of  garden-ground.  It  must  be  naturally  supposed,  that,  as  above 
hinted,  this  solitary  being  received  assistance  occasionally  from  such  travellers  as  crossed 
the  moor  by  chance,  as  well  as  from  several  who  went  from  curiosity  to  visit  his  works. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  see  a  human  creature,  so  unfitted,  at  first  sight,  for  hard 
labour,  toiling  with  such  unremitting  assiduity,  without  stopping  a  few  minutes  to  aid 
him  in  his  task  ;  and,  as  no  one  of  his  occasional  assistants  was  acquainted  with  the  degree 
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of  help  which  the  Dwarf  had  received  from  others,  the  celerity  of-  his  progress  lost  none 
of  its  marvels  in  their  eyes.  The  strong  and  compact  appearance  of  the  cottage,  formed 
in  so  very  short  a  space,  and  by  such  a  being,  and  the  superior  skill  which  he  displayed 
in  mechanics,  and  in  other  arts,  gave  suspicion  to  the  surroimding  neighbours.  They 
insisted,  that,  if  he  was  not  a  phantom, — an  opinion  which  was  now  abandoned,  since  he 
plainly  appeared  a  being  of  blood  and  bone  with  themselves, — yet  he  must  be  in  dose 
league  with  the  invisible  world,  and  have  chosen  that  sequestered  spot  to  carry  on  hia 
communication  with  them  undisturbed.  They  insisted,  though  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  philosopher's  application  of  the  phrase,  that  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone  ; 
and  that  from  the  heights  which  conmianded  the  moor  at  a  distance,  passengers  often 
discovered  a  person  at  work  along  with  this  dweller  of  the  desert,  who  r^ularly 
disappeared  as  soon  as  they  approached  closer  to  the  cottage.  Such  a  figure  was  also 
occasionally  seen  sitting  beside  him  at  the  door,  walking  with  him  in  the  moor,  or 
assisting  him  in  fetching  water  from  his  fountain.  Eamscliff  explained  this  phenomenon 
by  supposing  it  to  be  the  Dwarf's  shadow. 

*^  Deil  a  shadow  has  he,"  replied  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
general  opinion ;  *'  he's  ower  far  in  wi'  the  Auld  Ane  to  have  a  shadow.  Besides,** 
he  argued  more  logically,  "  wha  ever  heard  of  a  shadow  that  cam  between  a  body  and 
the  sun  ?  and  this  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  thinner  and  taller  than  the  body  himsell, 
and  has  been  seen  to  come  between  him  and  the  sun  mair  than  anes  or  twice  either." 

These  suspicions,  which,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  might  have  been  attended 
with  investigations  a  little  inconvenient  to  the  supposed  wizard,  were  here  only  productive 
of  respect  and  awe.  The  recluse  being  seemed  somewhat  gratified  by  the  marks  of  timid 
veneration  with  which  an  occasional  passenger  approached  his  dwelling,  the  look  of 
startled  surprise  with  which  he  surveyed  his  person  and  his  premises,  and  the  hurried 
step  with  which  he  pressed  his  retreat  as  he  passed  the  awful  spot  The  boldest  only 
stopped  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  walls  of  his  cottage  and  garden, 
and  to  apologize  for  it  by  a  courteous  salutation,  which  the  inmate  sometimes  deigned 
to  return  by  a  word  or  a  nod.  Eamscliff  often  passed  that  way,  and  seldom  without 
inquiring  after  the  solitary  inmate,  who  seemed  now  to  have  arranged  his  establishment 
for  life. 

It  was  impossible  to  engage  him  in  any  conversation  on  his  own  personal  affairs ;  nor 
was  he  communicative  or  accessible  in  talking  on  any  other  subject  whatever,  although 
he  seemed  to  have  considerably  relented  in  the  extreme  ferocity  of  his  misanthropy,  or 
rather  to  be  less  frequently  visited  with  the  fits  of  derangement  of  which  this  was  a 
S3rmptom.  No  argument  could  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  thing  beyond  the  simplest 
necessaries,  although  much  more  was  offered  by  Eamscliff  out  of  charity,  and  by  his 
more  superstitious  neighbours  from  other  motives.  The  benefits  of  these  last  he  repaid 
by  advice,  when  consulted  (as  at  length  he  slowly  was)  on  their  diseases,  or  those  of  their 
cattle.  He  often  furnished  them  with  medicines  also,  and  seemed  possessed,  not  only  of 
such  as  were  the  produce  of  the  country,  but  of  foreign  drugs.  He  gave  these  persons 
to  understand,  that  his  name  was  Elshender  the  Recluse ;  but  his  popular  epithet  soon 
came  to  be  Canny  Elshie,  or  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane-Moor.  Some  extended 
their  queries  beyond  their  bodily  complaints,  and  requested  advice  upon  other  matters, 
which  he  delivered  with  an  oracular  shrewdness  that  greatly  confirmed  the  opinion  of  hia 
possessing  preternatural  skiU.  The  querists  usually  left  some  offering  upon,  a  stone,  at  a 
distance  from  his  dwelling ;  if  it  was  money,  or  any  article  which  did  not  suit  him  to 
accept,  he  either  threw  it  away,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  where  it  was  without  making^ 
use  of  it.  On  all  occasions  his  manners  were  rude  and  imsocial ;  and  his  words,  in 
number,  just  sufficient  to  express  his  meaning  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  he  shunned  all 
conmiunication  that  went  a  syllable  beyond  the  matter  in  hand.  When  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  his  garden  began  to  afford  him  herbs  and  vegetables,  he  confined  himself 
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almost  entirety  to  those  articles  of  food.     He  accepted,  notwithstanding,  a  pair  of  she- 
goats  from  EamsdifT,  which  fed  on  the  moor,  and  supplied  him  with  milk. 

When  £amscliff  foond  his  gift  had  heen  received,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  the  hermit 
a  risit.  The  old  man  was  seated  on  a  broad  flat  stone  near  his  garden  door,  which  was 
tiie  seat  of  science  he  nsuallj*  occupied  when  disposed  to  receive  his  patients  or  clients. 
The  inside  of  his  hut,  and  that  of  his  garden,  he  kept  as  sacred  from  human  intrusion  as 
the  natives  of  Otaheite  do  their  Morai ; — apparently  he  would  have  deemed  it  polluted  hj 
the  step  of  any  human  being.  When  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  habitation,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  make  himself  visible,  or  to  give  audience  to  any  one 
whomsoever. 

Eamscliff  had  been  fishing  in  a  small  river  at  some  distance.  He  had  his  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  his  basket,  filled  with  trout,  at  his  shoulder.  He  sate  down  upon  a  stone 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Dwarf,  who,  familiarized  with  his  presence,  took  no  farther  notice 
of  him  than  by  elevating  his  huge  mis-shapen  head  for  the  purpose  of  staring  at  him, 
and  then  again  sinking  it  upon  his  bosom,  as  if  in  profound  meditation.  Eamscliff 
looked  around  him,  and  observed  that  the  hermit  had  increased  his  accommodations  by 
the  construction  of  a  shed  for  the  reception  of  his  goats. 

"  Tou  labour  hard,  Ebhie,"  he  said,  willing  to  lead  this  singular  being  into 
conversation. 

"  Labour,**  re-echoed  the  Dwarf,  '^  is  the  mildest  evil  of  a  lot  so  miserable  as  that  of 
mankind ;  better  to  labour  like  me,  than  sport  like  you." 

"  I  cannot  defend  the  humanity  of  our  ordinary  rural  sports,  Elshie,  and  yet ** 

"  And  yet,"  interrupted  the  Dwarf,  "  they  are  better  than  your  ordinary  business ; 
better  to  exercise  idle  and  wanton  cruelty  on  mute  fishes  than  on  your  fellow -creatures. 
Yet  why  should  I  say  so  ?  Why  should  not  the  whole  human  herd  butt,  gore,  and  gorge 
upon  each  other,  till  all  are  extirpated  but  one  huge  and  over-fed  Behemoth,  and  he, 
when  he  had  throttled  and  gnawed  the  bones  of  all  his  fellows — ^he,  when  his  prey  failed 
him,  to  be  roaring  whole  days  for  lack  of  food,  and,  finally,  to  die,  inch  by  inch,  of 
famine — it  were  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  race ! " 

"  Your  deeds  are  better,  Elshie,  than  your  words,"  answered  Eamscliif;  "  you  labour 
to  preserve  the  race  whom  your  misanthropy  slanders." 

"  I  do ;  but  why  ? — Hearken.  You  are  one  on  whom  I  look  with  the  least  loathing, 
and  I  care  not,  if,  contrary  to  my  wont,  I  waste  a  few  words  in  compassion  to  your 
infatuated  blindness.  If  I  cannot  send  disease  into  families,  and  murrain  among  the  herds, 
can  I  attain  the  same  end  so  well  as  by  prolonging  the  lives  of  those  who  can  serve  the 
purpose  of  destruction  as  effectually  ? — If  Alice  of  Bower  had  died  in  winter,  would 
young  Ruthwin  have  been  slain  for  her  love  the  last  spring  ? — Who  thought  of  penning 
their  cattle  beneath  the  tower  when  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westburnflat  was  deemed  to  be  on 
his  death-bed  ? — My  draughts,  my  skill,  recovered  him.  And,  now,  who  dare  leave  his 
herd  upon  the  lea  without  a  watch,  or  go  to  bed  without  unchaining  the  sleuth-hound  ?" 

"  I  own,"  answered  Eamscliff,  "  you  did  little  good  to  society  by  the  last  of  these 
cures.  But,  to  balance  the  evil,  there  is  my  friend  Hobbie,  honest  Hobbie  of  the  Ileiigh- 
foot,  your  skill  relieved  him  last  winter  in  a  fever  that  might  have  cost  him  his  life. 

"  Thus  think  the  children  of  clay  in  their  ignorance,"  said  the  Dwarf,  smiling 
maliciously,  "  and  thus  they  speak  in  their  folly.  Have  you  marked  the  young  cub  of 
a  wild  cat  that  has  been  domesticated,  how  sportive,  how  playful,  how  gentle, — but  trust 
him  with  your  game,  your  lambs,  your  poultry,  his  inbred  ferocity  breaks  forth ;  he 
gripes,  tears,  ravages,  and  devours." 

"  Such  is  the  animal's  instinct,"  answered  Eamscliff;  "  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
Hobbie?" 

"  It  is  his  emblem — it  is  his  picture,"  retorted  the  Recluse.  "  He  is  at  present  tame, 
quiet,  and  domesticated,  for  lack  of  opportunity  to  exercise  his  inborn  propensities ;  but 
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let  the  trumpet  of  war  sound — ^let  the  young  blood-hound  snuff  blood,  he  will  be  as 
ferocious  as  the  wildest  of  his  Border  ancestors  that  ever  fired  a  helpless  peasant's  abode. 
Can  you  deny,  that  even  at  present  he  often  urges  you  to  take  bloody  revenge  for  an 
injury  received  when  you  were  a  boy  ?" — Eamscliff  started ;  the  Recluse  appeared  not  to 
observe  his  surprise,  and  proceeded — "  The  trumpet  mil  blow,  the  young  blood-hound 
will  lap  blood,  and  I  will  laugh  and  say,  For  this  I  have  preserved  thee !"  He  paused, 
and  continued, — "  Such  are  my  cures ; — their  object,  their  purpose,  perpetuating  the 
mass  of  misery,  and  playing  even  in  this  desert  my  part  in  the  general  tragedy.  Were 
you  on  your  sick  bed,  I  might,  in  compassion,  send  vou  a  cup  of  poison." 

^'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Elshie,  and  certain^  shall  not  fail  to  consult  yoiiy  with 
so  comfortable  a  hope  from  your  assistance." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  too  far,"  replied  the  Hermit,  "  with  the  hope  that  I  will 
positively  yield  to  the  frailty  of  pity.  Why  should  I  snatch  a  dupe,  so  well  fitted  to 
endure  the  miseries  of  life  as  you  are,  from  the  wretchedness  which  his  own  visions,  and 
the  villany  of  the  world,  are  preparing  for  him  ?  Why  should  I  play  the  compassionate 
Indian,  and  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  captive  with  my  tomahawk,  at  once  spoil  the 
three  days'  amusement  of  my  kindred  tribe,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  brands  were 
lighted,  the  pincers  heated,  the  caldrons  boiling,  the  knives  sharpened,  to  tear,  scorch, 
seethe,  and  scarify  the  intended  victim?" 

"  A  dreadful  picture  you  present  to  me  of  life,  Elshie ;  but  I  am  not  daunted  by  it," 
returned  Eamscliff.  "  We  are  sent  here,  in  one  sense,  to  bear  and  to  suffer;  but,  in 
another,  to  do  and  to  enjoy.  The  active  day  has  its  evening  of  repose ;  even  patient 
sufferance  has  its  alleviations,  where  there  is  a  consolatory  sense  of  duty  discharged" 

*'  I  spurn  at  the  slavish  and  bestial  doctrine,"  said  the  Dwarf,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
insane  fury, — "  I  spurn  at  it,  as  worthy  only  of  the  beasts  that  perish ;  but  I  will  waste 
no  more  words  with  you." 

He  rose  hastily ;  but,  ere  he  withdrew  into  the  hut,  he  added,  with  great  vehemence, 
*'  Yet,  lest  you  still  think  my  apparent  benefits  to  mankind  flow  from  the  stupid  and 
servile  source,  called  love  of  our  fellow-creatures,  know,  that  were  there  a  man  who  had 
annihilated  my  soul's  dearest  hope — ^who  had  torn  my  heart  to  mammocks,  and  seared 
my  brain  till  it  glowed  like  a  volcano,  and  were  that  man's  fortune  and  life  in  my  power 
as  completely  as  this  frail  potsherd,"  (he  snatched  up  an  earthen  cup  which  stood  beside 
him,)  "I  would  not  dash  him  into  atoms  thus" — (he  flung  the  vessel  with  fury  against 
the  wall,)  — "  No ! "  (he  spoke  more  composedly,  but  with  the  utmost  bitterness,) 
"  I  would  pamper  him  with  wealth  and  power  to  inflame  his  evil  passions,  and  to  fulfil 
his  evil  designs ;  he  should  lack  no  means  of  vice  and  villany ;  he  should  be  the  centre 
of  a  whirlpool  that  itself  should  know  neither  rest  nor  peace,  but  boil  with  unceasing 
fury,  while  it  wrecked  every  goodly  ship  that  approached  its  limits !  he  should  be  an 
earthquake  capable  of  shaking  the  very  land  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  rendering  all  its 
inhabitants  friendless,  outcast,  and  miserable — as  I  am  I" 

The  wretehed  being  rushed  into  his  hut  as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  shutting  the 
door  with  furious  violence,  and  rapidly  drawing  two  bolts,  one  after  another,  as  if  to 
exclude  the  intrusion  of  any  one  of  that  hated  race,  who  had  thus  lashed  his  soul  to 
frenzy.  Eamscliff  left  the  moor  with  mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  horror,  pondering 
what  strange  and  melancholy  cause  could  have  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  state  of  mind, 
a  man  whose  language  argued  him  to  be  of  rank  and  education  much  superior  to  the 
vulgar.  He  was  also  surprised  to  see  how  much  particular  information  a  person  who 
had  lived  in  that  country  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  recluse  a  manner,  had  been  able  to 
collect  respecting  the  dispositions  and  private  affairs  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  with  such  extent  of  information,  such  a 
mode  of  life,  so  uncouth  a  figure,  and  sentiments  so  virulently  misanthropic,  this 
unfortunate  should  be  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  in  league  with  the  Enemy  of  Mankind." 
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S  the  season  advanced,  the  weather  became  more  genial,  and  the  Reclnse 
_  was  more  frequently  found  occupying  the  brood  flat  stone  in  the  front  of 
■*v  his  mansion.  As  he  sate  there  one  day,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  a  party  of 
■^'  gentlemen  and  ladies,  well  mounted,  and  numerously  attended,  swept  across 
^^  the  heath  at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling.  Dogs,  hawks,  and  led-horses, 
-'swelled  the  retinue,  and  the  »ur  resounded  at  intervals  with  the  cheer  of 
ind  the  sound  of  horns  blown  by  the  attcnthmts.  The  Recluse  was  about  to 
.1.™=  .ui~.  Lis  mansion  at  the  sight  of  a  train  so  joyous,  when  three  young  ladies,  with 
their  attendants,  who  had  made  a  circuit,  and  detached  themselves  from  their  party,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Wise  Wight  of  MucUestone-Moor,  came 
suddenly  up,  ere  he  could  effect  his  purpose.  The  first  shrieked,  and  put  her  hands  before 
her  eyes,  at  sight  of  an  object  so  unusually  deformed.  The  second,  with  a  hysterical 
giggle,  which  she  intended  should  disguise  her  terrors,  asked  the  Recluse,  whether  he  could 
tell  their  fortune.  The  third,  who  was  best  mounted,  best  dressed,  and  incomparnbly  the 
best'looking  of  the  three,  advanced,  as  if  to  cover  the  incivility  of  her  companions. 

"  We  have  lost  the  right  path  that  leads  through  these  morasses,  and  our  party  have 
gone  forward  without  us,"  SMd  the  young  lady.    "  Seeing  you,  father,  at  the  door  of  your 

house,  we  have  turned  this  way  to " 

"  Huab  !"  interrupted  the  Dwarf ;  "  so  young,  and  already  so  artful  ?     "! 
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you  know  you  came,  to  exult  in  the  consciousness  of  your  own  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty, 
by  contrasting  them  with  age,  poverty,  and  deformity.     It  is  a  fit  employment  for  the 
daughter  of  your  father  ;  but  oh,  how  unlike  the  child  of  your  mother  I " 
Did  you,  then,  know  my  parents,  and  do  you  know  me  ?" 

Yes  ;  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  crossed  my  waking  eyes,  but  I  have  seen  yon  in 
my  dreams.*' 

"  Your  dreams  ! " 

"  Ay,  Isabel  Vere.     What  hast  thou,  or  thine,  to  do  with  my  waking  thoughts  ?^ 

"  Your  waking  thoughts,  sir,"  said  the  second  of  Miss  Vere's  companions,  with  a  sort 
of  mock  gravity,  "  are  fixed,  doubtless,  upon  wisdom ;  folly  can  only  intrude  on  your 
sleeping  moments." 

"  Over  thine,"  retorted  the  Dwarf,  more  splenetically  than  became  a  philosopher  or 
hermit,  '^  folly  exercises  an  unlimited  empire,  asleep  or  awake." 

"  Lord  bless  us  ! "  said  the  lady,  "  he's  a  prophet  sure  enough." 

'^  As  surely,"  continued  the  Hecluse,  ^*  as  thou  art  a  woman.  A  woman  ! — I  should 
have  said  a  lady — a  fine  lady.  You  asked  me  to  tell  your  fortune — ^it  is  a  simple  one  ;  an 
endless  chase  ^ough  life  after  follies  not  worth  catching,  and  when  caught,  successively 
thrown  away — a  chase,  pursued  from  the  days  of  tottering  infancy  to  those  of  old  age  upon 
his  crutches.  Toys  and  merry-makings  in  childhood — ^love  and  its  absurdities  in  youth — 
spadille  and  basto  in  age,  shall  succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit — ^flowers  and 
butterflies  in  spring — butterflies  and  thistle-down  in  summer — withered  leaves  in  autumn 
and  winter — all  pursued,  all  caught,  all  flung  aside. — Stand  apart ;  your  fortune  is 
said." 

"All  caught y  however,"  retorted  the  laughing  fair  one,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Vere's  ;  "  that's  something,  Nancy,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  timid  damsel  who  had 
first  approached  the  Dwarf ;  "  will  you  ask  your  fortune  ?  " 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  said  she,  drawing  back  ;  "  I  have  heard  enough  of  yours." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Ilderton,  offering  money  to  the  Dwarf,  "I'll  pay  for  mine,  as 
if  it  were  spoken  by  an  oracle  to  a  princess." 

"Truth," said  the  soothsayer,  "can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold  ;"  and  he  pushed  back 
her  proffered  offering  with  morose  disdain. 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "  111  keep  my  money,  Mr.  Elshender,  to  assist  me  in  the 
chase  I  am  to  pursue." 

"  You  will  need  it,"  replied  the  cynic  ;  "  without  it,  few  pursue  successfully,  and  fewer 
are  themselves  pursued.  Stop  ! "  he  said  to  Miss  Vere,  as  her  companions  moved  ofi^ 
**  with  you  I  have  more  to  say.  You  have  what  your  companions  would  wish  to  have,  or 
be  thought  to  have — ^beauty,  wealth,  station,  accomplishments." 

"  Forgive  my  following  my  companions,  father  ;  I  am  proof  both  to  flattery  and  for- 
time  telling." 

"  Stay,"  continued  the  Dwarf,  with  his  hand  on  her  horse's  'rein,  "  I  am  no  conunon 
soothsayer,  and  I  am  no  flatterer.  All  the  advantages  I  have  detailed,  all  and  each  of 
them  have  their  corresponding  evils — unsuccessful  love,  crossed  affections,  the  gloom  of 
a  convent,  or  an  odious  alliance.  I,  who  wish  ill  to  all  mankind,  cannot  wish  more  evil  to 
you,  so  much  is  your  course  of  life  crossed  by  it." 

"  And  if  it  be,  father,  let  me  enjoy  the  readiest  solace  of  adversity,  while  prosperity  is 
in  my  power.  You  are  old  ;  you  are  poor  ;  your  habitation  is  far  from  human  aid,  were 
you  ill,  or  in  want ;  your  situation,  in  many  respects,  exposes  you  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar,  which  are  too  apt  to  break  out  into  actions  of  brutality.  Let  me  think  I  have 
mended  the  lot  of  one  human  being  !  Accept  of  such  assistance  as  I  have  power  to  offer; 
do  this  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  that  when  these  evils  arise,  which  you  prophesy 
perhaps  too  truly,  I  may  not  have  to  reflect,  that  the  hours  of  my  happier  time  have  been 
passed  altogether  in  vain." 
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The  old  man  answered  with  a  broken  voice,  and  almost  without  addressing  himself  to 
the  young  ladj, — 

"  Tea,  'tis  thus  thou  shouldst  think — 'tis  thus  thou  shouldst  speak,  if  ever  human  speech 
and  thought  kept  touch  with  each  other  !  They  do  not — they  do  not — Alas  !  they  cannot. 
And  yet — wait  here  an  instant — stir  not  till  my  return."  He  went  to  his  little  garden, 
and  returned  with  a  half-blown  rose.  '*  Thou  hast  made  me  shed  a  tear,  the  first  which 
has  wet  my  eyelids  for  many  a  year  ;  for  that  good  deed  receive  this  token  of  gratitude. 
It  is  but  a  common  rose ;  preserve  it,  however,  and  do  not  part  with  it.  Come  to  me  in 
your  hour  of  adversity.  Show  me  that  rose,  or  but  one  leaf  of  it,  were  it  withered  as  my 
heart  is — if  it  should  be  in  my  fiercest  and  wildest  movements  of  rage  against  a  hateful 
world,  still  it  will  recall  gentler  thoughts  to  my  bosom,  and  perhaps  afford  happier  pros- 
pects to  thine.  But  no  message,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  into  his  usual  mood  of  misanthropy, 
— "  no  go-between  !  Come  thyself ;  and  the  heart  and  the  doors  that  are  shut  against 
every  other  earthly  being,  shall  open  to  thee  and  to  thy  sorrows.     And  now  pass  on." 

He  let  go  the  bridle-rein,  and  the  yoimg'^lady  rode  on,  after  expressing  her  thanks  to  this 
singular  being,  as  well  as  her  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  address  would 
permit,  oflen  turning  back  to  look  at  the  Dwarf,  who  still  remained  at  the  door  of  his  ha- 
bitation, and  watched  her  progress  over  the  moor  towards  her  father's  castle  of  Ellieslaw, 
until  the  brow  of  the  hill  hid  the  party  from  his  sight. 

The  ladies,  meantime,  jested  with  Miss  Vere  on  the  strange  interview  they  had  just  had 
with  the  far-famed  Wizard  of  the  Moor.  "  Isabella  has  all  the  luck  at  home  and  abroad  ! 
Her  hawk  strikes  down  the  black-cock  ;  her  eyes  wound  the  gallant ;  no  chance  for  her 
poor  companions  and  kinswomen ;  even  the  conjuror  cannot  escape  the  force  of  her  charms. 
You  should,  in  compassion,  cease  to  be  such  an  engrosser,  my  dear  Isabel,  or  at  least  set 
up  shop,  and  sell  off  all  the  goods  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  for  your  own  use." 

"You  shall  have  them  all,"  replied  Miss  Vere,  "and  the  conjuror  to  boot,  at  a  very 
easy  rate." 

"  No  !  Nancy  shall  have  the  conjuror,"  said  Miss  Uderton,  "  to  supply  deficiencies  ; 
she's  not  quite  a  witch  herself,  you  know." 

"  Lord,  sister,"  answered  the  younger  Miss  Uderton,  "  what  could  I  do  with  so 
frightful  a  monster  !  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  after  once  glancing  at  him ;  and,  I  protest, 
I  thought  I  saw  him  still,  though  I  winked  as  close  as  ever  I  could." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  her  sister ;  "  ever  while  you  live,  Nancy,  choose  an  admirer  whose 
faults  can  be  hid  by  winking  at  them.  Well,  then,  I  must  take  him  myself,  I  suppose, 
and  put  him  into  manmia's  Japan  cabinet,  in  order  to  show  that  Scotland  can  produce  a 
specimen  of  mortal  clay  moulded  into  a  form  ten  thousand  times  uglier  than  the  ima- 
ginations of  Canton  and  Pekin,  fertile  as  they  are  in  monsters,  have  immortalized  in 
porcelain." 

"There  is  something,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  so  melancholy  in  the  situation  of  this  poor  man, 
that  I  cannot  enter  into  your  mirth,  Lucy,  so  readily  as  usual.     If  he  has  no  resources, 
how  is  he  to  exist  in  this  waste  country,  living,  as  he  does,  at  such  a  distance  from  man- 
kind ?  and  if  he  has  the  means  of  securing  occasional  assistance,  will  not  the  very  suspicion 
that  he  is  possessed  of  them,  expose  him  to  plunder  and  assassination  by  some  of  our 
unsettled  neighbours  ?  " 
"But  you  forget  that  they  say  he  is  a  warlock,"  said  Nancy  Uderton. 
"And  if  his  magic  diabolical  should  fail  him,"  rejoined  her  sister,  "I  would  have  him 
trust  to  his  magic  natural,  and  thrust  his  enormous  head,  and  most  preternatural  visage, 
out  at  his  door  or  window,  full  in  view  of  the  assailants.     The  boldest  robber  that  ever 
rode  would  hardly  bide  a  second  glance  of  him.  WeU,  I  wish  I  had  the  use  of  that  Gorgon 
head  of  his  for  only  one  half  hour." 
"  For  what  purpose,  Lucy  ?"  said  IVIiss  Vere. 
"O  !  I  would  frighten  out  of  the  castle  that  dark,  stiff,  and  stately  Sir  Frederick  Langley, 
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that  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  your  father,  and  so  little  a  favourite  of  jours.  I  protest 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  the  Wizard  as  long  as  I  live,  if  it  were  only  for  the  half  hour's  relief 
from  that  man's  company  which  we  have  gained  by  deviating  from  the  party  to  visit 
Elshie." 

'^  What  would  you  say,  then,"  said  Miss  Yere,  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
younger  sister,  who  rode  before  them,  the  narrow  path  not  admitting  of  their  moving  all 
three  abreast, — "  What  would  you  say,  my  dearest  Lucy,  if  it  were  proposed  to  you  to 
endure  his  company  for  life  ?" 

''  Say  ?  I  would  say,  iVb,  no,  no,  three  times,  each  louder  than  another,  till  they  should 
hear  me  at  Carlisle." 

"  And  Sir  Frederick  would  say  then,  nineteen  nay-says  are  half  a  grant." 

"  That,"  replied  Miss  Lucy,  "  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  nay-says 
are  said.     Mine  should  have  not  one  grain  of  concession  in  them,  I  promise  you." 

"But  if  your  father,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  were  to  say, — Thus  do,  or ^" 

"  I  would  stand  to  the  consequences  of  his  or,  were  he  the  most  cruel  father  that  ever 
was  recorded  in  romance,  to  fill  up  the  alternative." 

"  And  what  if  he  threatened  you  with  a  Catholic  aunt,  an  abbess,  and  a  cloister  ?" 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Bderton,  "  I  would  threaten  him  with  a  protestant  son-in-law,  and 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  disobey  him  for  conscience  sake.  And  now  that  Nancy 
is  out  of  hearing,  let  me  really  say,  I  think  you  would  be  excusable  before  God  and  man 
for  resisting  this  preposterous  match  by  every  means  in  your  power.  A  proud,  dsikj 
ambitious  man  ;  a  caballer  against  the  state  ;  infamous  for  his  avarice  and  severity ;  a 
bad  son,  a  bad  brother,  unkind  and  ungenerous  to  all  his  relatives — Isabel,  I  would  die 
rather  than  have  him." 

"  Don't  let  my  father  hear  you  give  me  such  advice,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  or  adieu,  my 
dear  Lucy,  to  Mlieslaw-Castle." 

"  And  adieu  to  Ellieslaw-Castle,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  her  friend,  "  if  I  once  saw 
you  fairly  out  of  it,  and  settled  under  some  kinder  protector  than  he  whom  nature  has 
given  you.  O,  if  my  poor  father  had  been  in  his  former  health,  how  gladly  would 
he  have  received  and  sheltered  you,  till  this  ridiculous  and  cruel  persecution  were 
blown  over !" 

"  Would  to  Grod  it  had  been  so,  my  dear  Lucy  !"  answered  IsabeUa;  "but  I  fear,  that, 
in  your  father's  weak  state  of  health,  he  would  be  altogether  unable  to  protect  me  against 
the  means  which  would  be  immediately  used  for  reclaiming  the  poor  fugitive." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Dderton  ;  but  we  will  consider  and  devise 
something.  Now  that  your  father  and  his  guests  seem  so  deeply  engaged  in  some 
mysterious  plot,  to  judge  from  the  passing  and  returning  of  messages,  from  the  strange 
faces  which  appear  and  disappear  without  being  announced  by  their  names,  from  the 
collecting  and  cleaning  of  arms,  and  the  anxious  gloom  and  bustle  which  seem  to 
agitate  every  male  in  the  castle,  it  may  not  be  impossible  for  us  (always  in  case 
matters  be  driven  to  extremity)  to  shape  out  some  little  supplemental  conspiracy  of 
our  own.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  have  not  kept  all  the  policy  to  themselves  ;  and 
there  is  one  associate  that  I  would  gladly  admit  to  our  counsel." 

"  Not  Nancy  ?  " 

"  O,  no  I "  said  Miss  Bderton ;  "  Nancy,  though  an  excellent  good  girl,  and  fondly 
attached  to  you,  would  make  a  dull  conspirator — as  dull  as  Renault  and  all  the 
other  subordinate  plotters  in  Venice  Preserved.  No  ;  this  is  a  Jaffier,  or  Pierre,  if 
you  like  the  character  better ;  and  yet,  though  I  know  I  shall  please  you,  I  am  afraid  to 
mention  his  name  to  you,  lest  I  vex  you  at  the  same  time.  Can  you  not  guess  ?  Some- 
thing about  an  eagle  and  a  rock — it  does  not  begin  with  eagle  in  English,  but  something 
very  like  it  in  Scotch." 

"  You  cannot  mean  young  Eamscliff,  Lucy  ?"  said  Miss  Vere,  blushing  deeply. 
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"And  whom  ebe  ehould  Imeaa?"  said  Lucy.  "Jaffiers  nndPierrea  are  verygcarcein 
this  conntiy,  I  take  it,  though  one  could  find  Renault^  and  BcdRmora  enow." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  wildly,  Lucy  ?  Your  plays  and  romances  have  positively  turned 
your  brain.  You  know,  that,  independent  of  my  father's  consent,  without  which  I  never 
will  marry  any  one,  and  which,  in  the  caae  you  point  at,  would  never  be  granted ;  in- 
dependent, too,  of  our  knowing  nothing  of  young  Earnscliff's  inclioations,  but  by  your 
own  wild  conjectures  and  fancies — besides  all  this,  there  is  the  fatal  brawl  ! " 

"  When  bis  father  was  killed  ?  "  said  Lucy.  "  But  that  was  very  long  ago ;  and  I  hope 
we  have  outlived  the  time  of  bloody  feud,  when  a  quarrel  was  earned  down  between  two 
families  from  father  to  son,  like  a  Spanish  game  at  chess,  and  a  murder  or  two  committed 
in  every  generation,  just  to  keep  the  matter  from  going  to  slc<.'p.  We  do  wilh  onr  quarn-la 
now-a-days  as  with  our  clothes  ;  cut  them  out  for  ourselves,  and  n-eur  them  out  in  our 
own  day,  and  ahonld  no  more  think  of  resenting  our  father's  feuds,  than  of  wearing 
their  slashed  doublets  and  trunk-hose." 

"  You  treat  this  far  too  lightly,  Lucy,"  answered  Miss  Vere. 

"Not  a  bit,  my  dear  Isabella,"  said  Lucy.  "  Consider,  your  father,  though  present  in 
the  unhappy  affray,  is  never  supposed  to  have  struck  the  fatal  blow  ;  besides,  in  former 
times,  in  case  of  mutual  slaughter  between  clans,  subsequent  alliances  were  so  far  from 
bebg  excluded,  that  the  hand  of  a  daughter  or  a  sister,  was  the  most  frequent  gage  of 
teconciliation.  You  laugh  at  my  skill  in  romance  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  should  your  history 
be  written,  like  that  of  many  a  less  distressed  and  less  deserving  heroine,  the  well-judging 
reader  would  set  yon  down  for  the  lady  and  the  love  of  Eamscliff,  from  the  very  obstacle 
which  you  suppose  so  iDsnrmountablc." 

"But  these  are  not  the  days  of  romance,  but  of  sod  reality,  for  there  stands  tlie 
castle  of  Ellieslaw." 

"  And  there  stands  Sir  Frederick  Langley  at  the  gate,  wiuting  to  assist  the  ladies  from 
their  palfreys.  I  would  as  lief  touch  a  toad  ;  I  will  disappoint  him,  and  take  old  Ilor- 
MDgton  the  groom  for  my  master  of  the  horse." 

So  saying,  the  liTcly  young  lady  switched  her  palfrey  forward,  and  passing  Sir 
Frederick  with  a  familiar  nod  as  he  stood  ready  to  take  her  horde's  rein,  she  cantered  on 
md  jumped  into  the  arms  of  the  old  groom.  Fain  would  Isalx-lla  have  done  the  same  liad 
ebe  dared  ;  hut  her  father  stood  near,  displeasure  already  darkyning  on  a  countenance 
peculiarly  qualified  to  express  the  harsher  passions,  and  she  was  compelled  to  receive  the 
unwelcome  assiduities  of  her  detested  suitor. 


n  ti}s  glrti£i. 


■^-gAC^'^  HE  Solitary  had  consumed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
r  dH^BSlu*!  the  interview  with  the  voun?  lailiea.  within  the  orecini 
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the  interview  with  the  young  ladies,  within  the  precincts  of  hie  garden. 
I  Evening  again  found  him  seated  on  his  favourite  stone.  The  sun  setUng 
4(j  red,  and  among  seas  of  rolling  clouds,  threw  a  gloomy  lustre  over  the 
or,  and  gave  a  deeper  purple  to  the  hroad  outline  of  heathy  moontuns 
^  which  surrounded  this  desolate  spot.  The  Dwarf  sate  watching  the 
clouds  as  they  lowered  above  each  other  in  masses  of  conglomerated  vapours,  and,  as  a 
strong  lurid  beam  of  the  sinking  luminary  darted  full  on  his  solitary  and  uncoudi  figure, 
he  might  well  have  seemed  the  demon  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  or  some  gnome 
summoned  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  earth  by  the  snhterranean  signals  of  its 
approach.  As  he  sate  thus,  with  bis  dark  eye  turned  towards  the  scowhng  and  black* 
ening  heaven,  a  horseman  rode  rapidly  up  to  him,  and  stopping,  as  if  to  let  his  borse 
breathe  for  an  instant,  made  a  sort  of  obeisance  to  the  anchoret,  with  an  air  betwixt 
effrontery  and  embarrassment. 

The  ligure  of  the  rider  was  thin,  taH,  and  slender,  but  remarkably  athletic,  bony,  and 
sinewy  ;  like  one  who  bad  alt  his  Ufe  followed  those  violent  exercises  which  prevent  the 
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human  form  firom  increasing  in  bulk,  while  they  harden  and  confirm  foy  habit  its  muscular 
powers.  His  face,  sharp-featoredy  son-burnt,  and  freckled,  had  a  sinister  expression  of 
violence,  impudence,  and  cunning,  each  of  which  seemed  alternately  to  predominate  over 
the  others.  Sandy-coloured  hair,  and  reddish  eye-brows,  from  under  which  looked  forth 
his  sharp  grey  eyes,  completed  the  inauspicious  outline  of  the  horseman's  physiognomy. 
He  had  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  another  pair  peeped  from  his  belt,  though  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  conceal  them  by  buttoning  his  doublet  He  wore  a  rusted  steel 
head-piece ;  a  buff  jacket  of  rather  an  antique  cast ;  gloves,  of  which  that  for  the  right 
hand  was  covered  with  small  scales  of  iron,  like  an  ancient  gauntlet ;  and  a  long  broad- 
sword completed  his  equipage. 

'*  So,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  rapine  and  murder  once  more  on  horseback." 

**  On  horseback?"  said  the  bandit;  *'ay,  ay,  Elshie,  your  leech-craft  has  set  me  on 
the  bonny  bay  again." 

"  And  all  those  promises  of  amendment  which  you  made  during  your  illness  forgotten?  '* 
continued  EUshender. 

**  All  clear  away,  with  the  water-saps  and  panada,"  returned  the  unabashed  convalescent. 
**  Ye  ken,  Elshie,  finr  they  say  ye  are  weel  acquent  wi'  the  gentleman, 

When  the  devil  was  tick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
When  the  deril  wm  well,  the  deril  a  monk  was  he." 

**  Thoa  aay^st  true,"  said  the  Solitary ;  **  as  well  divide  a  wolf  from  his  appetite  for 
eam^fie^  or  a  raven  from  her  scent  of  slaughter,  as  thee  from  thy  accursed  pro|)ensities.'' 

**  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  It's  bom  with  me — lies  in  my  very  blude 
and  bane.  Why,  man,  the  lads  of  Westbumflat,  for  ten  lang  descents,  have  been  reivers 
and  lifters.  They  have  all  drunk  hard,  lived  high,  taking  deep  revenge  for  light  offence, 
and  never  wanted  gear  for  the  winning." 

'^  Right ;  and  thou  art  as  thorough-bred  a  wolf,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  as  ever  leapt  a 
kmb-fold  at  night.     On  what  hell's  errand  art  thou  bound  now  ?" 

*^  Can  your  skill  not  guess?" 

"  Thus  far  I  know,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  that  thy  purpose  is  bad,  thy  deed  will  be  worse, 
and  the  issue  worst  of  aH" 

'•'  And  you  like  me  the  better  for  it,  Father  Elshie,  eh  ?"  said  Westburnflat ;  "  you 
always  said  you  did." 

"  I  have  cause  to  like  all,"  answered  the  Solitary,  "  that  are  scourges  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  thou  art  a  bloody  one." 

"  No— I  say  not  guilty  to  that — ^never  bluidy  unless  there's  resistance,  and  that  sets  a 
man's  bristles  up,  ye  ken.  And  this  is  nae  great  matter,  after  a';  just  to  cut  the  comb 
of  a  young  cock  that  has  been  crawing  a  little  ower  crousely." 

"  Not  young  Eamscliff?"  said  the  Solitary,  with  some  emotion. 

"  No;  not  young  Earnsdiff — not  young  'Eamscliff yet ;  but  his  time  may  come,  if  he 
will  not  take  warning,  and  get  him  back  to  the  burrow-town  that  he's  tit  for,  and  no 
keep  skelping  about  here,  destroying  the  few  deer  that  are  left  in  the  country,  and 
pretending  to  act  as  a  magistrate,  and  writing  letters  to  the  great  folk  at  Auld  Reekie, 
about  the  disturbed  state  of  the  land.     Let  him  take  care  o'  himsell." 

•*  Then  it  must  be  Hobbie  of  the  Heugh-foot,"  said  Elshie.  "  What  harm  has  the  lad 
done  you?" 

"  Harm !  nae  great  harm ;  but  I  hear  he  says  I  staid  away  from  the  Ba'spiel  on 
Fastem's  E'en,  for  fear  of  him ;  and  it  was  only  for  fear  of  the  Country  Keeper,  for 
there  was  a  warrant  against  me.  I'll  stand  Hobble's  feud,  and  a'  his  clans.  But  it's  not 
so  much  for  that,  as  to  gie  him  a  lesson  not  to  let  his  tongue  gallop  ower  freely  about 
his  betters.  I  trow  he  will  hae  lost  the  best  pen-feather  o'  his  wing  before  to-mornow 
morning. — Farewell,  Elshie ;  there's  some  canny  boys  waiting  for  me  down  amang  the 
shaws,  owerby ;  I  will  see  you  as  I  come  back,  and  bring  ye  a  blithe  tale  in  return  for 
your  leech-craft." 

Y  2 
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Ere  the  Dwarf  could  collect  himself  to  reply,  the  Reiver  of  Westbumflat  set  spurs  to 
his  horse.  The  animal,  starting  at  one  of  the  stones  which  lay  scattered  about,  flew 
from  the  path.  The  rider  exercised  his  spurs  without  moderation  or  mercy.  The  horse 
became  furious,  reared,  kicked,  plunged,  and  bolted  like  a  deer,  with  all  his  four  feet  off 
the  ground  at  once.  It  was  in  vain ;  the  imrelenting  rider  sate  as  if  he  had  been  a  part 
of  the  horse  which  he  bestrode ;  and,  after  a  short  but  furious  contest,  compelled  the 
subdued  animal  to  proceed  upon  the  path  at  a  rate  which  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight 
of  the  Solitary. 

"  That  villain,"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf, — "  that  cold-blooded,  hardened,  unrelenting 
ruffian, — that  wretch,  whose  every  thought  is  infected  with  crimes, — has  thews  and 
sinews,  limbs,  strength,  and  activity  enough,  to  compel  a  nobler  animal  than  himself  to 
carry  him  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  perpetrate  his  wickedness;  while  I,  had  I  the 
weakness  to  wish  to  put  his  wretched  victim  on  his  guard,  and  to  save  the  helpless 
family,  would  see  my  good  intentions  frustrated  by  the  decrepitude  which  chains  me  to 
the  spot. — Why  should  I  wish  it  were  otherwise?  What  have  my  screech-owl  voice, 
my  hideous  form,  and  my  mis-shapen  features,  to  do  with  the  fairer  workmanship  of 
nature  ?  Do  not  men  receive  even  my  benefits  with  slirinking  horror  and  ill-suppressed 
disgust  ?  And  why  should  I  interest  myself  in  a  race  which  accounts  me  a  prodigy  and 
an  outcast,  and  which  has  treated  me  as  such  ?  No ;  by  all  the  ingratitude  which  I  have 
reaped — by  all  the  wrongs  which  I  have  sustained — ^by  my  imprisonment,  my  stripes, 
my  chains,  I  will  wrestle  down  my  feelings  of  rebellious  humanity !  I  will  not  be  the 
fool  I  have  been,  to  swerve  from  my  principles  whenever  there  was  an  appeal,  forsooth, 
to  my  feelings ;  as  if  I,  towards  whom  none  show  sympathy,  ought  to  have  sympathy 
with  any  one.  Let  Destiny  drive  forth  her  scythed  car  through  the  overwhelmed  and 
trembling  mass  of  humanity !  Shall  I  be  the  idiot  to  throw  this  decrepit  form,  this  mis- 
shapen lump  of  mortality,  under  her  wheels,  that  the  Dwarf,  the  Wizard,  the  Hunchback, 
may  save  from  destruction  some  fair  form  or  some  active  frame,  and  all  the  world  clap 
their  hands  at  the  exchange  ?  No,  never ! — And  yet  this  Elliot — this  Hobbie,  so  young 
and  gallant,  so  frank,  so — I  will  think  of  it  no  longer.  I  cannot  aid  him  if  I  would, 
and  I  am  resolved — firmly  resolved,  that  I  would  not  aid  him,  if  a  wish  were  the  pledge 
of  his  safety ! " 

Having  thus  ended  his  soliloquy,  he  retreated  into  his  hut  for  shelter  firom  the  storm 
which  was  fast  approaching,  and  now  began  to  burst  in  large  and  heavy  drops  of  rmin. 
Tlie  last  rays  of  the  sun  now  disappeared  entirely,  and  two  or  three  el^s  of  distant 
thunder  followed  each  other  at  brief  intervals,  echoing  and  re-echoing  among  the  range 
of  heathy  fells  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  engagement. 


firSaytCT  tj)»  fttientli. 
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»  HE  night  continued  euUen  and  stonnj;  but  morning  rost; 
3  if  refreehed  by  the  rains.  Even  the  Mucklestane-Moor, 
i  viith  its  broad  bleak  ewells  of  barren  grounds,  interapereed 
with  marshy  pools  of  water,  scenied  to  smile  under  the 
serene  influence  of  the  sky,  just  as  good-huraour  can  Bj)rcad 
a  certain  inexpressible  charm  over  the  plainest  human  coun- 
Ktenonce.  The  heath  was  in  its  thickest  and  deepest  bloom, 
*  The  bees,  which  the  Solitary  had  added  to  hia  rural  cstn- 
a  blishment,  were  abroad  and  on  the  wing,  and  filled  the  air 
vith  the  murmurs  of  their  industry.  Aa  the  old  man  crept 
Hit  of  his  little  hut,  his  two  slie-goata  came  to  meet  him,  and 
licked  his  hands  in  gratitude  for  the  vegetables  with  which  he  supplied  them  from  his 
garcIcD.  "  You,  at  least,"  he  said — "  you,  at  least,  see  no  differences  in  form  which  can 
alter  your  feelings  to  a  benefactor — to  you,  the  finest  shape  that  ever  statuary  moulde<) 
would  be  an  object  of  indifference  or  of  alarm,  sliouid  it  present  itself  instead  of  the 
mis-shapen  trunk  to  whose  services  you  are  accustomed.  ^V^lile  I  was  in  the  world,  did 
I  ever  meet  with  such  a  return  of  gratitude  ?  No ;  the  domestic  whom  1  had  bred  from 
infancy  made  mouths  at  me  as  he  stood  behind  my  chair;    the  friend  whom  I  had 

supported  with  my  fortune,  and  for  whose  sake  I  had  even  stained (lie  Bto|ipetI  with 

a  .strong  convulsive  shudder,)  even  he  thought  me  more  fit  for  the  society  of  lunatics — 
for  their  disgraceful  restraints — for  their  cruel  privations,  than  for  communication  with 
the  rest  of  humanity.  Hubert  alone — and  Hubert  too  will  one  day  abandon  me.  All 
are  of  a  piece,  one  mass  of  wickedness,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude- — wretches,  who  sin 
even  in  their  devotions ;  and  of  such  hardness  of  heart,  that  they  do  not,  witliout 
hypocrisy,  even  thank  the  Deity  himself  for  his  warm  snn  and  pure  air." 
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As  he  was  plunged  in  these  gloomy  soliloquies,  be  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  the 
other  side  of  his  enclosure,  and  a  strong  clear  bass  voice  singing  with  the  liveliness 
inspired  bj  a  light  heart. 

Canny  Hobbie  Kliot,  canny  Hobbie  now, 
Canny  Hobbie  Elliot,  I'm  gang  alang  wi'  yotu 

At  the  same  moment,  a  large  deer  greyhound  sprung  over  the  hermit's  fence.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  sportsmen  in  these  wilds,  that  the  appearance  and  scent  of  the  goat  so 
much  resemble  those  of  their  usual  objects  of  chase,  that  the  best-broke  greyhounds  will 
sometimes  fly  upon  them.  The  dog  in  question  instantly  pulled  down  and  throttled  one 
of  the  hermit's  she-goats,  while  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  came  up,  and  jumped  from  his  horse 
for  the  purpose,  was  unable  to  extricate  the  harmless  animal  from  the  fangs  of  his 
attendant  until  it  was  expiring.  The  Dwarf  eyed,  for  a  few  moments,  the  convulsive 
starts  of  his  dying  favourite,  until  the  poor  goat  stretched  out  her  limbs  with  the  twitches 
and  shivering  fit  of  the  last  agony.  He  then  started  into  an  access  of  frenzy,  and 
unsheathing  a  long  sharp  knife,  or  dagger,  which  he  wore  under  his  coat,  he  was  about 
to  lanch  it  at  the  dog,  when  Hobbie,  perceiving  his  purpose,  interposed,  and  caught  hold 
of  his  hand,  exclaiming,  '<  Let  a  be  the  hound,  man — ^let  a  be  the  hound  I — Na,  na.  Kill- 
buck  maunna  be  guided  that  gate,  neither." 

The  Dwarf  turned  his  rage  on  the  young  farmer ;  and,  by  a  sudden  effort,  far  more 
powerful  than  Hobbie  expected  from  such  a  person,  freed  his  wrist  from  his  grasp,  and 
offered  the  dagger  at  his  heart.  All  this  was  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the 
incensed  Recluse  might  have  completed  his  vengeance  by  plunging  the  wef^n  in  Elliot's 
bosom,  had  he  not  been  checked  by  an  internal  impulse  which  made  him  hurl  the  knife 
to  a  distance. 

**  No,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  thus  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  rage ;  "  not  again — not  again  I " 

Hobbie  retreated  a  step  or  two  in  great  surprise,  discomposure,  and  disdain,  at  having 
been  placed  in  such  danger  by  an  object  ^parently  so  contemptible. 

"  The  deil's  in  the  body  for  strength  and  bitterness  ! "  were  the  first  words  that  esciqped 
him,  which  he  followed  up  with  an  apology  for  the  accident  that  had  given  rise  to  their 
disagreement.  ^'  I  am  no  justifying  Killbuck  a'thegither  neither,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as 
vexing  to  me  as  to  you,  Elshie,  that  the  mischance  should  hae  happened ;  but  Fll  send 
you  twa  goats  and  twa  fat  gimmers,  man,  to  make  a'  straight  again.  A  wise  man  like 
you  shouldna  bear  malice  against  a  poor  dumb  thing :  ye  see  that  a  goift's  like  first- 
cousin  to  a  deer,  sae  he  acted  but  according  to  his  nature  after  a'.  Had  it  been  a 
pet-lamb,  there  wad  hae  been  mair  to  be  said.  Ye  suld  keep  sheep,  Elshie,  and  no  goats, 
where  there's  sae  mony  deer-hounds  about — ^but  III  send  ye  baith." 

"  Wretch !"  said  the  hermit,  **'your  cruelty  has  destroyed  one  of  the  only  creatures  in 
existence  that  would  look  on  me  with  kindness  ! " 

**  Dear  Elshie,"  answered  Hobbie,  "  I'm  wae  ye  suld  hae  cause  to  say  sae ;  Fm  sure  it 
wasna  wi'  my  will.  And  yet,  it's  true,  I  should  hae  minded  your  goats,  and  coupled  up 
the  dogs.  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  they  had  worried  the  primest  wether  in  my  faulds. 
Come,  man,  forget  and  forgie.  I'm  e'en  as  vexed  as  ye  can  be — But  I  am  a  brid^^room, 
ye  see,  and  that  puts  a'  things  out  o'  my  head,  I  think.  There's  the  marriage-dinner,  or 
gude  part  o't,  that  my  twa  brithers  are  bringing  on  a  sled  round  by  the  Riders'  Slack, 
three  goodly  bucks  as  ever  ran  on  Dallomlea,  as  the  sang  says ;  they  couldna  come  the 
straight  road  for  the  saft  grund.  I  wad  send  ye  a  bit  venison,  but  ye  wadna  take  it  weel 
maybe,  for  Killbuck  catched  it." 

During  this  long  speech,  in  which  the  good-natured  Borderer  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
the  offended  Dwarf  by  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  he  heard  him  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  deepest  meditation,  and  at  length  brc^e  forth — 
<*  Nature  ? — ^yes  !  it  is  indeed  in  the  usual  beaten  path  of  Nature.     The  strong  gripe  and 
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throttle  the  weak ;  the  rich  depress  and  despoil  the  needy ;  the  happj  (those  who  are 
idiots  enough  to  think  themselves  happy)  insult  the  misery  and  diminish  the  consolation 
of  the  wretched.  Gro  hence,  thou  who  hast  contrived  to  give  an  additional  pang  to  the 
most  miserable  of  human  beings — ^thou  who  hast  deprived  me  of  what  I  half  considered 
as  a  source  of  comfort.  Gro  hence,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  prepared  for  thee  at 
home!" 

"  Never  stir,"  said  Hobbie,  "  if  I  wadna  take  you  wi'  me,  man,  if  ye  wad  but  say  it 
wad  divert  ye  to  be  at  the  bridal  on  Monday.  There  will  be  a  hundred  strapping  Elliots 
to  ride  the  brouze — ^the  like's  no  been  seen  sin'  the  days  of  auld  Martin  of  the  Preakin- 
tower — I  wad  send  the  sled  for  ye  wi*  a  canny  powny." 

'*  Is  it  to  me  you  propose  once  more  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the  common  herd  ?**  said 
the  Reduse,  with  an  air  of  deep  disgust. 

*^  Commons ! "  retorted  Hobbie,  "  nae  siccan  conmions  neither ;  the  Elliots  hae  been 
kng  kend  a  gentle  race." 

**  Hence !  begone  I "  reiterated  the  Dwarf :  '^  may  the  same  evil  luck  attend  thee  that 
thon  hast  left  behind  with  me  I  If  I  go  not  with  you  myself,  see  if  you  can  escape  what 
my  attendants,  Wrath  and  Misery,  have  brought  to  thy  threshold  before  thee." 

**  I  wish  ye  wadna  speak  that  gate,"  said  Hobbie.  '*  Ye  ken  yoursell,  El^hie,  naebody 
judges  you  to  be  ower  canny ;  now,  111  tell  ye  just  ae  word  for  a' — ye  hae  8i)oken  as 
muckle  as  wussing  ill  to  me  and  mine ;  now,  if  ony  mischance  happen  to  Grace,  which 
Grod  forbid,  or  to  mysell,  or  to  the  poor  dumb  tyke ;  or  if  I  be  skaithed  and  injured  in 
hody,  gudes,  or  gear,  IH  no  forget  wha  it  is  that  it's  owing  to." 

**  Oat,  hind!"  exclaimed  the  Dwarf;  '^home!  home  to  your  dwelling,  and  tliink  on 
me  when  you  find  what  has  befallen  there." 

**  Awecd,  aweel,"  said  Hobbie,  mounting  his  horse,  "  it  serves  naething  to  strive  wi' 
cripples, — ^they  are  aye  cankered;  but  III  just  tell  ye  ae  thing,  neighbour,  that  if  things 
be  otherwise  than  weel  wi'  Grace  Armstrong,  Fse  gie  you  a  scouther,  if  there  be  a  tar- 
barrel  in  the  five  parishes." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off ;  and  ESshie,  after  looking  at  him  with  a  scornful  and  indignant 
laugh,  took  spade  and  mattock,  and  occupied  himself  in  digging  a  grave  for  his  deceased 
favourite. 

A  low  whistle,  and  the  words,  "  Hisht,  Elshie,  hisht !"  disturbed  him  in  this  melan- 
choly occupation.  He  looked  up,  and  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westburnflat  was  before  him. 
Like  Banquo's  murderer,  there  was  blood  on  his  face,  as  well  as  upon  the  rowels  of  his 
spurs  and  the  sides  of  his  over-ridden  horse. 

How  now,  ruffian  ?"  demanded  the  Dwarf,  "  is  thy  job  chared  ?" 
Ay,  ay,  doubt  not  that,  Elshie,"  answered  the  freebooter ;  "  when  I  ride,  my  foes 
may  moan.     They  have  had  mair  light  than  comfort  at  the  Heugh-foot  this  morning ; 
there's  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide,  and  a  wail  and  a  cry  for  the  bonny  bride." 

"The  bride?" 

"  Ay ;  Charlie  Cheat-the-Woodie,  as  we  ca'  him,  that's  Charlie  Foster  of  Tinning 
Beck,  has  promised  to  keep  her  in  Cumberland  till  the  blast  blaw  by.  She  saw  mo,  and 
kend  me  in  the  splore,  for  the  mask  fell  frae  my  face  for  a  blink.  I  am  thinking  it  wad 
concern  my  safety  if  she  were  to  come  back  here,  for  there's  mony  o'  the  Elliots,  and 
they  band  weel  thegither  for  right  or  wrang.  Now,  what  I  chiefly  come  to  ask  your 
rede  in,  is  how  to  make  her  sure?" 

"  Wouldst  thou  murder  her,  then  ?" 

"  Umph !  no,  no ;  that  I  would  not  do,  if  I  could  help  it.  But  they  say  they  can 
whiles  get  folk  cannily  away  to  the  plantations  from  some  of  the  out-ports,  and  some- 
thing to  boot  for  them  that  brings  a  bonny  wench.  They're  wanted  beyond  seas  thae 
female  cattle,  and  they're  no  that  scarce  here.  But  I  think  o'  doing  better  for  this  lassie. 
There's  a  leddy,  that,  unless  she  be  a'  the  better  bairn,  is  to  be  sent  to  foreign  parts 
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whether  she  will  or  no ;  now,  I  think  of  sending  Grace  to  wait  on  her — she's  a  bonny 
lassie.  Hobbie  will  hae  a  merrj  morning  when  he  comes  hame,  and  misses  baith  bride 
and  gear." 

"  Ay ;  and  do  you  not  pity  him  ?"  said  the  Recluse. 

"  Wad  he  pity  me  were  I  gaeing  up  the  Castle-hill  at  Jeddart?*  And  yet  I  me 
something  for  the  bit  lassie  ;  but  he'll  get  anither,  and  little  skaith  dune — ane  is  as  gude 
as  anither.  And  now,  you  that  like  to  hear  o'  splores,  heard  ye  ever  o'  a  better  ane  than 
I  hae  had  this  morning  ? '' 

"  Air,  ocean,  and  fire,"  said  the  Dwarf,  speaking  to  himself,  "  the  earthquake,  the 
tempest,  the  volcano,  ai'e  all  mild  and  moderate,  compared  to  the  wrath  of  man.  And 
what  is  this  fellow,  but  one  more  skilled  than  others  in  executing  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence ? — Hear  me,  felon,  go  again  where  I  before  sent  thee." 

"To  the  Steward?" 

"  Ay ;  and  tell  him,  Elshender  the  Recluse  commands  him  to  give  thee  gold.  But, 
hear  me,  let  the  maiden  be  discharged  free  and  uninjured ;  return  her  to  her  friends,  and 
let  her  swear  not  to  discover  thy  villany." 

"  Swear?"  said  Westburnflat;  "but  what  if  she  break  her  aith?  Women  arc  not 
famous  for  keeping  their  plight.  A  wise  man  like  you  should  ken  that.  And  uninjured — 
wha  kens  what  may  happen  were  she  to  be  left  lang  at  Tinning  Beck  ?  Cliarlie  Cheat- 
the-Woodie  is  a  rough  customer.  But  if  the  gold  could  be  made  up  to  twenty  pieces, 
I  think  I  could  ensure  her  being  wi'  her  friends  within  twenty-four  hours." 

The  Dwarf  took  his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  marked  a  line  on  them,  and  tore  out  the 
leaf.  "  There,"  he  said,  giving  the  robber  the  leaf — "  But,  mark  me ;  thou  knowest 
I  am  not  to  be  fooled  by  thy  treachery ;  if  thou  darest  to  disobey  my  directions,  thj 
wretched  life,  be  sure,  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  fellow,  looking  down,  "  that  you  have  power  on  earth,  however 
you  came  by  it ;  you  can  do  what  nae  other  man  can  do,  baith  by  physic  and  foresight ; 
and  the  gold  is  shelled  down  when  ye  command,  as  fast  as  I  have  seen  the  ashkeys  fall 
in  a  frosty  morning  in  October.     I  will  not  disobey  you." 

"  Begone,  then,  and  relieve  me  of  thy  hateful  presence." 

The  robber  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  off  without  reply. 

Hobbie  Elliot  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  pursued  his  journey  rapidly,  harassed  by  those 
oppressive  and  indistinct  fears  that  all  was  not  right,  which  men  usually  term  a  presen- 
timent of  misfortune.  Ere  he  reached  the  top  of  the  bank  from  which  he  could  look 
down  on  his  own  habitation,  he  was  met  by  his  nurse,  a  person  then  of  great  consequence 
in  all  families  in  Scotland,  whether  of  the  higher  or  middling  classes.  The  connexion 
between  them  and  their  foster-children  was  considered  a  tie  far  too  dearly  intimate  to  be 
broken ;  and  it  usually  happened,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  the  nurse  became  a 
resident  in  the  family  of  her  foster-son,  assisting  in  the  domestic  duties,  and  receiving 
all  marks  of  attention  and  regard  from  the  heads  of  the  family.  So  soon  as  Hobbie 
recognized  the  figure  of  Annaple,  in  her  red  cloak  and  black  hood,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming  to  himself,  "  What  ill  luck  can  hae  brought  the  auld  nurse  sae  far  frae  hame, 
her  that  never  stirs  a  gun-shot  frae  the  doorstane  for  ordinar  ? — Hout,  it  will  just  be  to 
get  crane-berries,  or  wortle-berries,  or  some  such  stuff,  out  of  the  moss,  to  make  the 
pies  and  tarts  for  the  feast  on  Monday. — I  cannot  get  the  words  of  that  cankered  auld 
cripple  deil's-buckie  out  o'  my  head — the  least  thing  makes  me  dread  some  ill  news. 
O,  Killbuck,  man  !  were  there  nae  deer  and  goats  in  the  country  besides,  but  ye  behoved 
to  gang  and  worry  his  creature,  by  a*  other  folk's  ?" 

By  this  time  Annaple,  with  a  brow  like  a  tragic  volume,  had  hobbled  towards  him, 
and  caught  his  horse  by  the  bridle.     The  despair  in  her  look  was  so  evident,  as  to 

*  The  place  of  execution  of  that  ancient  burgh,  where  manjr  of  Wettbumflat'i  profession  hare  made  their  final  exit 
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deprive  even  him  of  the  power  of  asking  the  cause.  "  O,  my  bairn ! "  she  cried,  "  gang 
na  forward--gang  na  forward — ^it's  a  sight  to  kill  onj  body,  let  alane  thee." 

^*  In  Grod's  name,  what's  the  matter?"  said  the  astonished  horseman,  endeavouring  to 
extricate  his  bridle  from  the  grasp  of  the  old  woman ;  *^  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  me  go 
and  see  what's  the  matter." 

'^  Ofaon !  that  I  shoold  have  lived  to  see  the  day ! — ^The  steading^s  a'  in  a  low,  and  the 
bonny  stackyard  lying  in  the  red  ashes,  and  the  gear  a'  driven  away.  But  gang  na 
forward ;  it  wad  break  your  young  heart,  hinny,  to  see  what  my  auld  een  hae  seen  this 
morning." 

"  And  who  has  dared  to  do  this  ?  let  go  my  bridle,  Annaple — where  is  my  grand- 
mo^er — my  sisters  ? — Where  is  Grace  Armstrong  ? — Grod  ! — the  words  of  the  warlock 
are  knelling  in  my  ears ! " 

He  sprang  from  his  horse  to  rid  himself  of  Annaple's  interruption,  and,  ascending  the 
hill  with  great  speed,  soon  came  in  view  of  the  spectacle  with  which  she  had  threatened 
him.  It  was  indeed  a  heart-breaking  sight.  The  habitation  which  he  had  left  in  itB 
seclusion,  beside  the  mountain-stream,  surrounded  with  every  evidence  of  rustic  plenty, 
was  now  a  wasted  and  blackened  ruin.  From  amongst  the  shattered  and  sable  walls 
the  smoke  continued  to  rise.  The  turf-stack,  the  barn-yard,  the  offices  stocked  with 
cattle,  all  the  wealth  of  an  upland  cultivator  of  the  period,  of  which  poor  Elliot  possessed 
no  common  share,  had  been  laid  waste  or  carried  off  in  a  single  night.  He  stood  a 
moment  motionless,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  am  ruined — ruined  to  the  ground ! — ^But 
curse  on  the  warld's  gear — Had  it  not  been  the  week  before  the  bridal — But  I  am  nae 
babe,  to  sit  down  and  greet  about  it.  If  I  can  but  find  Grace,  and  my  grandmother,  and 
my  sisters  weel,  I  can  go  to  the  wars  in  Flanders,  as  my  gude-sire  did,  under  the 
Bellenden  banner,  wi'  auld  Buccleuch.  At  ony  rate,  I  will  keep  up  a  heart,  or  they 
will  lose  theirs  a'  thegither." 

Manfully  strode  Hobbie  down  the  hill,  resolved  to  suppress  his  own  despair,  and 
administer  consolation  which  he  did  not  feel.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  the  dell, 
particularly  those  of  his  own  name,  had  already  assembled.  The  younger  part  were  in 
arms  and  clamorous  for  revenge,  although  they  knew  not  upon  whom ;  the  elder  were  taking 
mc^asures  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  family.  Annaple's  cottage,  which  was  situated 
down  the  brook,  at  some  distance  from  the  scene  of  mischief,  had  been  hastily  adapted 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  old  lady  and  her  daughters,  with  such  articles 
as  had  be«n  contributed  by  the  neighbours,  for  very  little  was  saved  from  the  wreck. 

"  Are  we  to  stand  here  a'  day,  sirs,"  exclaimed  one  tall  young  man,  "  and  look  at  the 
burnt  wa's  of  our  kinsman's  house  ?  Every  wreath  of  the  reek  is  a  blast  of  shame  upon 
us  !     Let  us  to  horse,  and  take  the  chase. — Who  has  the  nearest  blood-hound  ?  " 

''  It's  young  Eamscliff,"  answered  another ;  "  and  he's  been  on  and  away  wi'  six  horse 
lang  syne,  to  see  if  he  can  track  them." 

"  Let  us  follow  him  then,  and  raise  the  country,  and  mak  mair  help  as  we  ride,  and 
then  have  at  the  Cumberland  reivers !  Take,  burn,  and  slay — they  that  lie  nearest  us 
shall  smart  first." 

"  Whisht !  baud  your  tongues,  daft  callants,"  said  an  old  man,  "  ye  dinna  ken  what  ye 
speak  about.     What !  wad  ye  raise  war  atween  twa  pacificatcd  countries  ?" 

"  And  what  signifies  deaving  us  wi'  tales  about  our  fathers,"  retorted  the  young  man, 
"  if  we're  to  sit  and  see  our  friends'  houses  burnt  ower  their  heads,  and  no  put  out  hand 
to  revenge  them  ?     Our  fathers  did  not  do  that,  I  troAv  ? " 

"  I  am  no  saying  ony  thing  against  revenging  Robbie's  wrang,  puir  chield ;  but  we 
maun  take  the  law  wi'  us  in  thae  days,  Simon,"  answered  the  more  prudent  elder. 

"  And  besides,"  said  another  old  man,  "  I  dinna  believe  there's  ane  now  living  that 
kens  the  lawful  mode  of  following  a  fray  across  the  Border.  Tarn  o'  Whittram  kend  a' 
about  it ;  but  he  died  in  the  hard  winter." 
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''  Ay,*'  said  a  third,  "  he  was  at  the  great  gathering,  when  thej  chased  as  far  as  Thirl- 
wall ;  it  was  the  year  after  the  fight  of  Philiphaugh.'' 

**  Hout,"  exclaimed  another  of  these  discording  counsellors,  **  there's  nae  great  skill 
needed ;  just  put  a  lighted  peat  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  or  hayfork,  or  siclike,  and  blaw  a 
horn,  and  cry  the  gathering-word,  and  then  it's  lawful  to  follow  gear  into  England,  and 
recover  it  by  the  strong  hand,  or  to  take  gear  frae  some  other  Englishman,  providing  ye 
lift  nae  mair  than's  been  lifted  frae  you.  That's  the  auld  Border  law,  made  at  Dun- 
drennan,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Douglas.  Deil  ane  need  doubt  it.  It's  as  clear  as 
the  sun." 

**  Come  away,  then,  lads,"  cried  Simon,  *^  get  to  your  geldings,  and  well  take  auld 
Cuddie  the  muckle  tasker  wi'  us ;  he  kens  the  value  o'  the  stock  and  plenishing  that's 
been  lost.  Hobble's  stalls  and  stakes  shall  be  fou  again  or  night ;  and  if  we  canna  big 
up  the  auld  house  sae  soon,  we'se  lay  an  English  ane  as  low  as  Heugh-foot  is — and  that's 
fair  play,  a'  the  warld  ower." 

This  animating  proposal  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
assemblage,  when  a  whisper  ran  among  them,  **  There's  Hobbie  himsell,  puir  fallow ! 
well  be  guided  by  him." 

The  principal  sufferer,  having  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  pushed  on  through 
the  crowd,  unable,  from  the  tumultuous  state  of  his  feelings,  to  do  more  than  receive  and 
return  the  grasps  of  the  friendly  hands  by  which  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  mutely 
expressed  their  sympathy  in  his  misfortune.  While  he  pressed  Simon  of  Hackbum's 
hand,  his  anxiety  at  length  found  words.     **  Thank  ye,  Simon — ^thank  ye  neighbours — 

I  ken  what  ye  wad  a'  say.     But  where  are  they  ? — Where  are "     He  stopped,  as  if 

afraid  even  to  name  the  objects  of  his  inquiry ;  and  with  a  similar  feeling,  his  kinsmen, 
without  reply,  pointed  to  the  hut,  into  which  Hobbie  precipitated  himself  with  the 
desperate  air  of  one  who  is  resolved  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  A  general  and  powerful 
expression  of  sympathy  accompanied  him.     **  Ah,  puir  fallow — ^puir  Hobbie ! " 

"  Hell  learn  the  warst  o't  now !" 

**  But  I  trust  EamsclifiT  will  get  some  speerings  o'  the  puir  lassie." 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  the  group,  who,  having  no  acknowledged  leader  to 
direct  their  motions,  passively  awaited  the  return  of  the  sufferer,  and  determined  to  be 
guided  by  his  directions. 

The  meeting  between  Hobbie  and  his  family  was  in  the  highest  degree  affecting.  His 
sisters  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  almost  stifled  him  with  their  caresses,  as  if  to 
prevent  his  looking  round  to  distinguish  the  absence  of  one  yet  more  beloved. 

"  Grod  help  thee,  my  son !  He  can  help  when  worldly  trust  is  a  broken  reed." — Such 
was  the  welcome  of  the  matron  to  her  unfortunate  grandson.  He  looked  eagerly  round, 
holding  two  of  his  sisters  by  the  hand,  while  the  third  hung  about  his  neck — **  I  see 

you — I  count  you — ^my  grandmother,  Lilias,  Jean,  and  Annot ;  but  where  is "  (he 

hesitated,  and  then  continued,  as  if  with  an  effort,)  "  Where  is  Grace  ?  Surely  this  is 
not  a  time  to  hide  hersell  frae  me — ^there's  nae  time  for  daffing  now." 

^*  O  brother ! "  and  *'  Our  poor  Grace ! "  was  the  only  answer  his  questions  could 
procure,  till  his  grandmother  rose  up,  and  gently  disengaged  him  from  the  weeping  girls, 
led  him  to  a  seat,  and  with  the  affecting  serenity  which  sincere  piety,  like  oil  sprinkled 
on  the  waves,  can  throw  over  the  most  acute  feelings,  she  said,  *'  My  bairn,  when  thy 
grandfather  was  killed  in  the  wars,  and  left  me  with  six  orphans  around  me,  with  scarce 
bread  to  eat,  or  a  roof  to  cover  us,  I  had  strength, — not  of  mine  own — but  I  had  strength 
given  me  to  say.  The  Lord's  will  be  done ! — Mj  son,  our  peaceful  house  was  last  night 
broken  into  by  moss-troopers,  armed  and  masked ;  they  have  taken  and  destroyed  all, 
and  carried  off  our  dear  Grace.     Pray  for  strength  to  say.  His  will  be  done  I" 

"  Mother !  mother !  urge  me  not — I  cannot — not  now — ^I  am  a  sinful  man,  and  of  a 
hardened  race.      Masked — armed — Grace  carried  off!      Gie  me  my  sword,  and  mj 
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lather's  kn^MMik — I  will  Iiare  Tengesnce,  if  I  abould  go  to  the  pit  of  dtriiness  to 
seek  it!" 

"  O  my  bturn,  my  bura  1  be  patient  under  the  rod.  Who  knows  when  He  may  lift  his 
hand  off  frmn  db  ?  Young  EamacU^  Heaven  bless  him,  has  taen  the  chase,  witli  Davie  of 
Stenhonae,  and  the  first  comers.  I  cried  to  let  house  and  plenishing  burn,  and  follow 
the  mvers  to  recover  Grace,  and  EarnscUff  and  his  men  were  ower  the  Fell  within  three 
hoora  aiW  the  deed.  Grod  blew  him  1  he's  a  real  Earnscliff ;  he's  hie  father's  true  son — 
a  leal  friend." 

"  A  true  friend  indeed ;  God  bleas  him  I "  exclaimed  Hobbie ;  *'  let's  on  and  awaj,  and 
take  the  chase  after  him." 

"  O,  my  child,  before  jon  run  on  danger,  let  me  hear  you  bat  say,  His  will  be  done !" 

"  Urge  me  not,  mother — not  now."  He  was  rushing  out,  when,  looking  back,  he 
observed  his  grandmother  make  a  mute  attitude  of  affliction.  He  returned  hastily, 
threw  himself  into  her  arms,  and  sud,  "  Tes,  mother,  I  can  say.  His  will  be  done,  since 
it  will  comfort  you," 

"  May  He  go  forth — may  He  go  forth  with  you,  my  dear  bairn ;  and  O,  may  He  give 
you  cause  to  say  on  your  return,  His  name  be  pnused !" 

"  Farewell,  mother ! — farewell,  my  dear  sisters  I"  exclaimed  EUiot,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 
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h  ORSE  !  horse '!  and  spear  1 "  exclaimed  Hobbie  to  his  kinEineD.     Many 
J.  a  ready  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  ;  and,  while  Elliot  hastily  collected  arms 
^AnSiJnS^iV^"^    accoutrements,  (no  easy  matter  in  such    a  confusion,)  the  glen 
'trHlwffl^  resounded  with  the  approbation  of  his  younger  friends. 

y^      "  Ay,  ay ! "  exclaimed  Simon  of  Hockbum,  "  that's  the  gat«  to  take  it, 
^-^'  Hobbte.     Let  women  sit  and  greet  at  hame,  men  must  do  as  Ibey  have 
been  done  hy ;  it's  the  Scripture  says  't." 

"Haud  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Beniors,  stemlyj  "dinna  abuse  the  Word 
that  gate,  ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  speak  about." 

"  Hae  ye  ony  tidings  ? — Hae  ye  ony  apeerings,  Hobbie  ?— O  callants,  dinna  bo  ower 
hasty,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle. 

"What  signifies  preacliing  to  ua,  e'enow?"  said  Simon;  "if  ye  canna  make  help 
yoursell,  dinna  keep  back  them  that  can." 

"  Whist,  air;  wad  ye  take  vengeance  or  ye  ken  wha  has  wrang'd  ye?" 
"  D'ye  think  we  dinna  ken  the  road  to  England  as  weel  as  our  fathers  before  us  ? — 
All  evil  comes  out  o'  theraway — it's  an  auhl  saying  and  a  true ;  and  well  e'en  away 
there,  as  if  the  devil  was  blawing  us  south." 

"  We'll  follow  the  track  o'  Eamscliff's  horsca  ower  the  waste,"  cried  one  Elliot. 
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''  111  prick  them  out  through  the  blindest  moor  in  the  Border,  an  there  had  been  a 
fkir  held  there  the  day  before,**  said  Hugh,  the  blacksmith  of  Ringlebum,  ^'  for  I  aye 
shoe  his  horse  wi'  my  ain  hand." 

"  Lay  on  the  deer-hounds,"  cried  another ;  "  where  are  they  ?  ** 

''  Hout,  man,  the  sun's  been  lang  up,  and  the  dew  is  atif  the  grund — the  scent  will 
never  lie." 

Hobble  instantly  whistled  on  his  hounds,  which  were  roving  about  the  ruins  of  their 
old  habitation,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  doleful  howls. 

"Now,  Killbuck,"  said  Hobbie,  "  try  thy  skill  this  day"— and  then,  as  if  a  light  had 
suddenly  broke  on  him, — **  that  ill-faur'd  goblin  spak  something  o'  this !  He  may  ken 
mair  o\  either  by  villains  on  earth,  or  devils  below — ^I'll  hae  it  frae  him,  if  I  should  cut 
it  out  o'  his  mis-shapen  bouk  wi'  my  whinger."  He  then  hastily  gave  directions  to  his 
comrades  ;  "  Four  o*  ye,  wi'  Simon,  baud  right  forward  to  Graeme's-gap.  If  they're 
Euglish,  they'll  be  for  being  back  that  way.  The  rest  disperse  by  twasome  and  three- 
some through  the  waste,  and  meet  me  at  the  Trysting-pool.  Tell  my  brothers  when 
they  come  up,  to  foUow  and  meet  us  there.  Poor  lads,  they  will  hae  hearts  weelnigh  as 
sair  as  mine  ;  little  think  they  what  a  sorrowful  house  they  are  bringing  their  venison 
to !     I'll  ride  ower  Mucklestane-Moor  mysell." 

"  And  if  I  were  you,"  said  Dick  of  the  Dingle,  "  I  would  speak  to  Canny  Elshie. 
He  can  tell  you  whatever  betides  in  this  land,  if  he's  sae  minded." 

"  He  shall  tell  me,"  said  Hobble,  who  was  busy  putting  his  arms  in  order,  "  what  he 
kens  o'  this  night's  job,  or  I  shall  right  weel  ken  wherefore  he  does  not." 

"  Ay,  but  speak  him  fair,  my  bonny  man — speak  him  fair,  Hobbie  ;  the  like  o'  him 
will  no  bear  thrawing.  They  converse  sae  muckle  wi'  thae  fractious  ghaists  and  evil 
spirits,  that  it  clean  spoils  their  temper." 

"  Let  me  alane  to  guide  him,"  answered  Hobbie  ;  "  there's  that  in  my  breast  this  day, 
that  would  ower-maister  a'  the  warlocks  on  earth,  and  a'  the  devils  in  hell." 

And  being  now  fully  equipped,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  spurred  him  at 
a  rapid  pace  against  the  steep  ascent. 

Elliot  speedily  surmounted  the  hill,  rode  down  the  other  side  at  the  same  rate,  crossed 
a  wood,  and  traversed  a  long  glen,  ere  he  at  length  regained  Mucklestane-Moor.  As  he 
was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  to  relax  his  speed  in  consideration  of  the 
labour  which  his  horse  might  still  have  to  undergo,  he  had  time  to  consider  maturely 
in  what  manner  he  should  address  the  Dwarf,  in  order  to  extract  from  him  the  knowledge 
which  he  supposed  him  to  be  in  possession  of  concerning  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes. 
Hobbie,  though  blunt,  plain  of  speech,  and  hot  of  disposition,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  shrewdness  which  is  also  their  characteristic.  He 
reflected,  that  from  what  he  had  observed  on  the  memorable  night  when  the  Dwarf  was 
first  seen,  and  from  the  conduct  of  that  mysterious  being  ever  since,  he  was  likely  to  be 
rendered  even  more  obstinate  in  his  suUenness  by  threats  and  violence. 

"  I'U  speak  him  fair,"  he  said,  "  as  auld  Dickon  advised  me.  Though  folk  say  he  has  a 
league  wi'  Satan,  he  canna  be  sic  an  incarnate  devil  as  no  to  take  some  pity  in  a  case  like 
mine ;  and  folk  threep  he'll  whiles  do  good,  charitable  sort  o'  things.  Ill  keep  my  heart 
(loun  as  well  as  I  can,  and  stroke  him  wi'  the  hair ;  and  if  the  wai'st  come  to  the  warst, 
it's  but  wringing  the  head  o'  him  about  at  last." 

In  this  disposition  of  accommodation  he  approached  the  hut  of  the  Solitary. 

The  old  man  was  not  upon  his  seat  of  audience,  nor  could  Hobbie  perceive  him  in  his 
garden,  or  enclosures. 

"  He's  gotten  into  his  very  keep,"  said  Hobbie,  "  maybe  to  be  out  o'  the  gate ;  but 
I'se  pu'  it  doim  about  his  lugs,  if  I  canna  win  at  him  otherwise." 

Having  thus  commimed  with  himself,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  invoked  Elshie,  in  a 
tone  as  supplicating  as  his  conflicting  feelings  would  permit.  "  Elshie,  my  gude  friend  !" 
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No  reply.  "Elshie,  canny  Father  Elsbie  !"  The  Dwarf  remained  mute.  "  Sorrow  be 
in  the  crooked  carcass  of  thee  ! "  said  the  Borderer  between  his  teeth ;  and  then  again 
attempting  a  soothing  tone, — **  Gk)od  Father  EUshie,  a  most  miserable  creature  desires 
some  counsel  of  your  wisdom." 

«  The  better  !'*  answered  the  shrill  and  discordant  voice  of  the  Dwarf  through  a  very 
small  window>  resembling  an  arrow-slit,  which  he  had  constructed  near  the  door  of 
his  dwelling,  and  through  which  he  could  see  any  one  who  approached  it,  without  tlie 
possibility  of  their  looking  in  upon  him. 

'^  The  better  I "  said  Hobbie  impatiently ;  **  what  is  the  better,  Elshie  ?  Do  you  not 
hear  me  tell  you  I  am  the  most  miserable  wretch  living  ?" 

^*  And  do  you  not  hear  me  tell  you  it  is  so  much  the  better  ?  and  did  I  not  tell  you 
this  morning,  when  you  thought  yourself  so  happy,  what  an  evening  was  coming  upon 
you?'* 

"  That  ye  did  e'en,"  replied  Hobbie,  "  and  that  gars  me  come  to  you  for  advice  now ; 
they  that  foresaw  the  trouble  maun  ken  the  cure." 

"  I  know  no  cure  for  earthly  trouble,"  returned  the  Dwarf  ;  "  or  if  I  did,  why  should 
I  help  others,  when  none  hath  aided  me  ?  Have  I  not  lost  wealth,  that  would 
have  bought  all  thy  barren  hills  a  hundred  times  over?  rank,  to  which  thine  is  as 
that  of  a  peasant  ?  society,  where  there  was  an  interchange  of  all  that  was  amiable — 
of  all  that  was  intellectual  ?  Have  I  not  lost  all  this  ?  Am  I  not  residing  here, 
tlie  veriest  outcast  oa  the  face  of  Nature,  in  the  most  hideous  and  most  solitary  of  her 
retreats,  myself  more  hideous  than  all  that  is  around  me  ?  And  why  should  other 
worms  complain  to  me  when  they  are  trodden  on,  since  I  am  myself  lying  crushed  and 
writhing  under  the  chariot  wheel  ?" 

'*  Ye  may  have  lost  all  this,"  answered  Hobbie,  in  the  bitterness  of  emotion  ;  ^*  land 
and  friends,  goods  and  gear  ;  ye  may  hae  lost  them  a', — but  ye  ne'er  can  hae  sae  sair  a 
heart  as  mine,  for  ye  ne'er  lost  nae  Grace  Armstrong.  And  now  my  last  hopes  are 
gane,  and  I  shall  ne'er  see  her  mair." 

This  he  said  in  the  tone  of  deepest  emotion — and  there  followed  a  long  pause,  for  the 
mention  of  his  bride's  name  had  overcome  the  more  angry  and  irritable  feelings  of  poor 
Hobbie.  Ere  he  had  again  addressed  the  Solitary,  the  bony  hand  and  long  fingers  of  the 
latter,  holding  a  large  leathern  bag,  was  thrust  forth  at  the  small  window,  and  as  it 
unclutched  the  burden,  and  let  it  drop  with  a  clang  upon  the  ground,  his  harsh  voice 
again  addressed  Elliot. 

"  There — there  lies  a  salve  for  every  human  ill  ;  so,  at  least,  each  human  wretch 
readily  thinks. — ^Begone;  return  twice  as  wealthy  as  thou  wert  before  yesterday, 
and  torment  me  no  more  with  questions,  complaints,  or  thanks ;  they  are  alike  odious 
to  me." 

**  It's  a'  gowd,  by  Heaven  ! "  said  Elliot,  having  glanced  at  the  contents  ;  and  then 
again  addressing  the  Hermit,  **  Muckle  obliged  for  your  good- will ;  and  I  wad  blithely 
gie  you  a  bond  for  some  o'  the  siller,  or  a  wadset  ower  the  lands  o'  Wideopen.  Bat  I 
dinna  ken,  Elshie ;  to  be  free  wi'  you,  I  dinna  like  to  use  siller  unless  I  kend  it  was 
decently  come  by ;   and  maybe  it  might  turn  into  sdate-stanes,  and  cheat  some  poor 


man." 
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Ignorant  idiot ! "  retorted  the  Dwarf ;  '^  the  trash  is  as  genuine  poison  as  ever  was 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Take  it — use  it,  and  may  it  thrive  with  you  as  it 
hath  done  with  me  ! " 

^*  But  I  tell  you,"  said  Elliot,  "  it  wasna  about  the  gear  that  I  was  consulting  you, — 
it  was  a  braw  barn-yard,  doubtless,  and  thirty  head  of  finer  cattle  there  werena  on  this 
side  of  the  Catrail ;  but  let  the  gear  gang, — ^if  ye  could  gie  me  but  speerings  o'  pair 
Grace,  I  would  be  content  to  be  your  slave  for  life,  in  ony  thing  that  didna  touch  my 
salvation.     O,  Ebhie,  speak,  man,  speak !" 
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^^  Well/ then,"  answered  the  Dwarf,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  importunity,  ''since  thou 
hast  not  enough  of  woes  of  thine  own,  but  must  needs  seek  to  burden  thyself  with  those 
of  a  partner,  seek  her  whom  thou  hast  lost  in  the  West.** 

"  In  the  West  ?     That's  a  wide  word." 

"  It  18  the  last,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  which  I  design  to  utter ;"  and  he  drew  the  shatters 
of  his  window,  leaving  Hobbie  to  make  the  most  of  the  hint  he  had  given. 

The  west !  the  west ! — thought  Elliot ;  the  country  is  pretty  quiet  down  that  way, 
unless  it  were  Jock  o'  the  Todholes  ;  and  he's  ower  auld  now  for  the  like  o'  thae  jobs. — 
West! — ^By  my  life,  it  must  be  Westbumflat.  "Ekhie,  just  tell  me  one  word.  Am  I 
right  ?  Is  it  Westbumflat  ?  If  I  am  wrang,  say  sae.  I  wadna  like  to  wytc  an  innocent 
neighbour  wi'  violence — No  answer  ?— It  must  be  the  Red  lieiver — I  didna  think  he 
wad  hae  ventured  on  me,  neither,  and  sae  mony  kin  as  there's  o'  us — I  am  thinking  he'll 
hae  some  better  backing  than  his  Cumberland  friends. — Farewcel  to  you,  Elshie,  and 
mony  thanks — I  downa  be  fashed  wi'  the  siller  e'en  now,  for  I  maun  awa'  to  meet  my 
friends  at  the  Trysting-place — Sae,  if  ye  carena  to  open  the  window,  ye  can  fetch  it  in 
after  Fm  awa'." 

Still  there  was  no  reply. 

''  He's  deaf,  or  he's  daft,  or  he's  baith  ;  but  I  hae  nae  time  to  stay  to  clavcr  wi'  him." 

And  off  rode  Hobbie  Elliot  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous  which  he  had  named  to 
his  friends. 

Four  or  five  riders  were  already  gathered  at  the  Trysting-pool.  They  stood  in  close 
consultation  together,  while  their  horses  were  permitted  to  graze  among  the  poplars  which 
overhung  the  broad  still  pool.  A  more  numerous  party  were  seen  coming  from  the 
southward.  It  proved  to  be  Earnscliff  and  his  party,  who  had  followed  the  track  of  the 
cattle  as  far  as  the  English  border,  but  had  halted  on  the  information  that  a  considerable 
force  was  drawn  together  under  some  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  in  that  district,  and  there 
were  tidings  of  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  Tliis  took  away  from  the  act 
which  hod  been  perpetrated  the  appearance  of  private  animosity,  or  love  of  plunder ;  and 
Earnscliff  was  now  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  civil  war.  The  young 
gentleman  greeted  Hobbie  with  the  most  sincere  sympathy,  and  informed  him  of  the 
news  he  had  received. 

"  Then,  may  I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,"  said  Elliot,  "  if  auld  Ellieslaw  is  not  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  haill  villany !  Ye  see  he's  leagued  with  the  Cumberland  Catholics ;  and 
that  agrees  weel  wi'  what  Elshie  hinted  about  Westburnflat,  for  Ellieslaw  aye  protected 
him,  and  he  will  want  to  harry  and  disarm  the  country  about  his  ain  hand  before  he 
breaks  out." 

Some  now  remembered  that  the  pai'ty  of  ruffians  had  been  heard  to  say  they  were 
acting  for  James  VHl.  and  were  charged  to  disarm  all  rebels.  Others  had  heard  West- 
bumflat boast,  in  drinking  parties,  that  Ellieslaw  would  soon  be  in  arms  for  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  that  he  himself  was  to  hold  a  command  under  him,  and  that  they  would  be 
bad  neighbours  for  young  Eamscliff,  and  all  that  stood  out  for  the  established  government. 
TJie  result  was  a  strong  belief  that  Westburnflat  had  headed  the  party  under  EUicslaw's 
orders,  and  they  resolved  to  proceed  instantly  to  the  house  of  the  former,  and,  if  possible, 
to  secure  his  person.  They  were  by  this  time  joined  by  so  many  of  their  dispersed 
friends,  that  their  number  amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  horsemen,  well  mounted,  and 
tolerably,  though  variously,  armed. 

A  brook,  which  issued  from  a  narrow  glen  among  the  hills,  entered,  at  Westburnflat, 
u|X)n  the  open  marshy  level,  which,  expanding  about  half  a  mile  in  every  direction,  gives 
name  to  the  spot.  In  this  place  the  character  of  the  stream  becomes  changed,  and,  from 
being  a  lively  brisk-running  mountain  torrent,  it  stt^nates,  like  a  blue  swollen  snake,  in 
dull  deep  windings,  through  the  swampy  level.  On  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  nearly  about 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  arose  the  tower  of  Westburnflat,  one  of  the  few  remaining  strong- 
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holds  formerly  so  numerous  upon  the  Borders.  The  ground  upou  which  it  'stood  wai 
gently  elevated  above  the  marsh  for  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  affording  an 
esplanade  of  dry  turf,  which  extended  inself  in  tiie  immediate  neigh bourliood  of  the  tower  j 
but,  beyond  which,  the  surface  presented  to  strangers  was  that  of  an  impassable  and 
daagerouB  bog.  Tlie  owner  of  the  tower  and  his  inmates  alone  knew  the  winding  and 
intricate  paths,  which,  leading  over  ground  that  was  comparatively  sound,  admitted 
visitors  to  his  residence.  But  among  the  party  which  were  assembled  under  EamscliflTs 
directions,  there  was  more  than  one  person  qualified  to  act  as  a  guide.  For  although  the 
owner's  character  and  habits  of  life  were  generally  known,  yet  the  laxity  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  property  prevented  his  being  looked  on  with  the  abhorrence  with  which  he 
must  have  been  regarded  in  a  more  civilized  country.  He  was  considered  among  his 
more  peaceable  ncighbuura,  pretty  much  as  a  gambler,  cock-fighter,  or  horse-jockey, 
would  be  regarded  at  the  present  day ;  a  person,  of  course,  whose  habits  were  to  be  con- 
demned, and  Ills  society,  in  general,  avoided,  yet  who  could  not  be  contadered  as  marked 
with  the  indelible  infamy  attached  to  his  profession  where  laws  have  been  habitually 
observed.  And  their  indignation  was  awakened  against  him  upon  this  occasion,  not  so 
much  upon  account  of  the  general  nature  of  the  transaction,  which  was  just  such  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  marauder,  as  that  the  violence  had  been  perpetrated  upon  a 
neighbour  against  whom  he  had  no  cause  of  quarrel, — agiunst  a  friend  of  their  own, — 
above  all,  against  one  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  to  which  clan  most  of  them  belonged.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  there  should  be  several  in  the  band  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  his  habitation,  and  capable  of  giving  such  directions  and 
guidance  as  soon  placed  the  whole  party  on  the  open  space  of  firm  ground  in  front  of  the 
Tower  of  Westbumflat. 
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ij  HE  tower,  before  which  the  party  now  stood,  was  rv  small  sqtmre  hxiM- 
f  the  moat  gloomy  aspect.  The  walls  were  of  grejit  thickness,  and 
e  windows,  or  slits  whicli  served  the  puqiose  of  wiudows,  sceiiicd  ntlhur 
4^  calculated  to  afford  the  defenders  the  means  of  employing  missile  wcajwns, 
'  '^i-.-rtiTT' ■'r  ">*"  f"^  admitting  wr  or  lipht  to  tlie  apartments  within.  A  small  battle- 
^*^''^  ment  projected  over  tlie  walls  on  every  side,  and  nfTorded  farther  advantage 
^f  defence  by  its  niched  parapet,  within  which  arose  a  Bteep  roof,  flagged  with  grey  stones. 
*  single  turret  at  one  angle,  defended  by  a  door  studded  with  liuge  iron  nails,  rose  above 
^e  battlement,  and  gave  access  to  the  roof  from  witldn,  by  the  spiral  staircase  which  it 
enclosed.  It  seemed  to  the  party  that  their  motions  wore  watched  by  some  one  con- 
**aled  within  tliis  turret;  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  belief,  when,  tiii-ough  a 
"arrow  loophole,  a  female  hand  was  seen  to  wave  a  handkercldcf,  as  if  by  way  of  signal 
^  (hem,     Hobbie  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with  joy  and  eagerness. 

"  It  was  Grace's  hand  and  arm,"  he  siud ;  "  I  can  swear  to  it  anmng  a  tlioiisand.  Tliere 
"not  the  like  of  it  on  this  side  of  the  Lowdens — We'll  have  her  out,  b.ds,  if  we  shotdd 
*Wry  off  the  Tower  of  Westburnflat  stane  by  stanc." 

Eamscliff,  though  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  recognising  a  fair  maiden's  hand  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  lover,  would  say  nothing  to  damp  his  fiicnd's  animated 
bopeg,  and  it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  garrison. 
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The  shout  of  the  party,  and  the  winding  of  one  or  two  horns,  at  length  brought  to ) 
loophole,  which  flanked  the  entrance,  the  haggard  face  of  an  old  woman. 

''  That's  the  Reiver's  mother,"  said  one  of  the  Elliots ;  "  she's  ten  times  wanr  thai 
himsell,  and  is  wyted  for  muckle  of  the  ill  he  does  about  the  country." 

"  Wha  are  ye  ?  What  d'ye  want  here  ?"  were  the  queries  of  the  respectable  progenitoi 

"  We  are  seeking  William  Graeme  of  Westbumflat,"  said  Eamscliff. 

*^  He's  no  at  hame,"  returned  the  old  dame. 

"  When  did  he  leave  home  ?"  pursued  Eamscliff. 

**  I  canna  tell,"  said  the  portress. 

"  When  will  he  return  ?"  said  Hobbie  EUiot. 

*^  I  dinna  ken  naething  about  it,"  replied  the  inexorable  guardian  of  the  keep. 

'^Is  there  any  body  within  the  tower  with  you  ?"  again  demanded  Eamscliff. 

^'  Naebody  but  mysell  and  baudrons,"  said  the  old  woman. 

*^  Then  open  the  gate  and  admit  us,"  said  Eamscliff ;  "  I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  i 
search  of  the  evidence  of  a  felony." 

"  Deil  be  in  their  fingers  that  draws  a  bolt  for  ye,"  retorted  the  portress ;  "  for  mis 
shall  never  do  it.  Thinkna  ye  shame  o'  yoursells,  to  come  here  siccan  a  band  o'  ye,  w 
your  swords,  and  spears,  and  steel-caps,  to  frighten  a  lone  widow  woman?" 

'^  Our  information,"  said  Eamscliff,  <'  is  positive ;  we  are  seeking  goods  which  ha;? 
been  forcibly  carried  off,  to  a  great  amoimt." 

**  And  a  young  woman,  that's  been  cruelly  made  prisoner,  that's  worth  mair  than  a'  ll 
gear,  twice  told,"  said  Hobbie. 

"  And  I  warn  you,"  continued  Eamscliff,  "  that  your  only  way  to  prove  your  aoo' 
innocence  is  to  give  us  quiet  admittance  to  search  the  house." 

'^  And  what  will  ye  do,  if  I  carena  to  thraw  the  keys,  or  draw  the  bolts,  or  open  ll 
grate  to  sic  a  clamjamfrie  ?"  said  the  old  dame  scoflingly. 

"  Force  our  way  with  the  king's  keys,  and  break  the  neck  of  every  living  soul  we  fin 
in  the  house,  if  ye  dinna  gie  it  ower  forthwith ! "  menaced  the  incensed  Hobbie. 

'^  Threatened  folks  live  lang,"  said  the  hag,  in  the  same  tone  of  irony ;  **  there's  1i 
iron  grate — try  your  skeel  on't,  lads — it  has  kept  out  as  gude  men  as  you,  or  now." 

So  saying,  she  laughed,  and  withdrew  from  the  aperture  through  which  she  had  hel 
the  parley. 

The  besiegers  now  opened  a  serious  consultation.  The  immense  thickness  of  the  waDi 
and  the  small  size  of  the  windows,  might,  for  a  time,  have  even  resisted  cannon-shol 
The  entrance  was  secured,  first,  by  a  strong  grated  door,  composed  entirely  of  hammem 
iron,  of  such  ponderous  strength  as  seemed  calculated  to  resist  any  force  Uiat  could  b 
brought  against  it.  *^  Pinches  or  forehammers  will  never  pick  upon't,"  said  Hugh,  111 
-blacksmith  of  Ringlebum ;  **  ye  might  as  weel  batter  at  it  wi'  pipe-staples." 

Within  the  doorway,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet,  which  was  the  solid  thickness  c 
the  wall,  there  was  a  second  door  of  oak,  crossed,  both  breadth  and  lengthways^  witi 
clenched  bars  of  iron,  and  studded  full  of  broad-headed  nails.  Besides  all  these  defeneei 
they  were  by  no  means  confident  in  the  truth  of  the  old  dame's  assertion,  that  she  aloa 
composed  the  garrison.  The  more  knowing  of  the  party  had  observed  hoof-markB  in  di 
track  by  which  they  approached  the  tower,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  several  penoi 
had  very  lately  passed  in  that  direction. 

To  aU  these  difficulties  was  added  their  want  of  means  for  attacking  the  place.  Then 
was  no  hope  of  procuring  ladders  long  enough  to  reach  the  battlements,  and  the  windows 
besides  being  very  narrow,  were  secured  with  iron  bars.  Scaling  was  therefore  oot  o 
the  question ;  mining  was  still  more  so,  for  want  of  tools  and  gunpowder ;  neither  wen 
the  besiegers  provided  with  food,  means  of  shelter,  or  other  conveniences,  which  mi^ 
have  enabled  them  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  and  there  would^  at  any  rat^  h$m 
been  a  risk  of  relief  from  some  of  the  marauder's  comrades.    Hobbie  grinded  and  giMshd 
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his  teeth,  as,  walking  round  the  fastness,  he  could  devise  no  means  of  making  a  forcible 
entry.  At  length  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '^  And  what  for  no  do  as  our  fathers  did  lang 
sjne  ?  Put  hand  to  the  wark,  lads.  Let  us  cut  up  bushes  and  briers,  pile  them  before 
the  door  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  smoke  tliat  auld  devil's  dam  as  if  she  were  to  be  reested 
for  bacon." 

All  immediately  closed  with  this  proposal,  and  some  went  to  work  with  swords  and 
knives  to  cut  down  the  alder  and  hawthorn  bushes  which  grew  by  the  side  of  the  sluggish 
stream,  many  of  which  were  sufficiently  decayed  and  dric<l  for  their  purpose,  while  others 
began  to  collect  them  in  a  large  stack,  properly  disposed  for  burning,  as  close  to  the  iron- 
grate  as  they  could  be  piled.     Fire  was  speedily  obtained  from  one  of  their  guns,  and 
Hobbie  was  already  advancing  to  the  pile  with  a  kindled  brand,  when  the  surly  face  of 
the  robber,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  musquetoon,  were  partially  shown  at  a  shot-hole  which 
flanked  the  entrance.     "  Mony  thanks  to  ye,"  he  said,  scoffingly,  "  for  collecting  sae 
muckle  winter  eliding  for  us :  but  if  ye  step  a  foot  nearer  it  wi'  that  lunt,  it's  be  the 
dearest  step  ye  ever  made  in  your  days." 
"  Well  sune  see  that,"  said  Hobbie,  advancing  fearlessly  with  the  torch. 
The  marauder  snapped  his  piece  at  him,  which,  fortunately  for  our  honest  friend,  did 
not  go  off;  while  Eamscliff,  firing  at  the  same  moment  at  the  narrow  aperture  and  slight 
nark  afforded  by  the  robber's  face,  grazed  the  side  of  his  head  with  a  bullet.     He  had 
apparently  calculated  upon  his  post  affording  him  more  security,  for  he  no  sooner  felt  the 
wound,  though  a  very  slight  one,  than  he  requested  a  parley,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  meant  by  attacking  in  this  fashion  a  peaceable  and  honest  man,  and  shedding 
bis  blood  in  that  lawless  manner  ? 
"  We  want  your  prisoner,"  said  Eamscliff,  "  to  be  delivered  up  to  us  in  safety." 
"And  what  concern  have  you  with  her?"  replied  the  marauder. 
"  That,"  retorted  Earnscliff,  "  you,  who  are  detaining  her  by  force,  have  no  right  to 
inquire." 

"  Aweel,  I  think  I  can  gie  a  guess,"  said  the  robber.  "  Weel,  sirs,  T  am  laith  to  enter 
into  deadly  feud  with  you  by  spilling  ony  of  your  bluid,  though  Eamscliff  hosna  stopped 
to  shed  mine — and  he  can  hit  a  mark  to  a  groat's  breadth — so,  to  prevent  mair  skaith, 
I  am  willing  to  deliver  up  the  prisoner,  since  nae  less  will  please  you." 

"And  Hobble's  gear?"  cried  Simon  of  Hackburn.  "D'ye  think  you're  to  be  free 
to  plunder  the  faulds  and  byres  of  a  gentle  Elliot,  as  if  they  were  an  auld  wife's  hen's- 
cavey?" 

"As  I  live  by  bread,"  replied  Willie  of  Westbumflat — "As  I  live  by  bread,  I  have 
not  a  single  cloot  o'  them  !  They're  a'  ower  the  march  lang  syne  ;  there's  no  a  horn  o' 
tiiem  about  the  tower.  But  I'll  see  what  o'  them  can  be  gotten  back,  and  I'll  take  this 
day  twa  days  to  meet  Hobbie  at  the  Castleton  wi'  twa  friends  on  ilka  side,  and  see  to 
Oak  an  agreement  about  a'  the  wrang  he  can  wyte  me  wi." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Elliot,  "that  will  do  weel  cneugh."  And  then  aside  to  his  kinsman, 
"Murrain  on  the  gear  !  Lordsake,  man  !  say  nought  about  them.  Let  us  but  get  puir 
Grace  out  o'  that  auld  hellicat's  clutches." 

"  Will  ye  gie  me  your  word,  Earnscliff,"  said  the  marauder,  who  still  lingered  at  the 
shot-hole,  "  your  faith  and  troth,  with  hand  and  glove,  tliat  I  am  free  to  come  and  free  to 
gae,  with  five  minutes  to  open  the  grate,  and  five  minutes  to  stock  it  and  to  draw  the 
bolts?  less  winna  do,  for  they  want  creishing  sairly.     Will  ye  do  this?" 

"You  shall  have  full  time,"  said  Earnscliff;  "1  plight  my  faith  and  troth,  my  hand 
and  my  glove." 

"Wait  there  a  moment,  then,"  said  Westbumflat;  "or  hear  ye,  I  wad  rather  ye  wad 
fa'  back  a  pistol-shot  from  the  door.     It's  no  that  I  mistrust  your  word,  Earnscliff;  but 
it's  best  to  be  sure." 
O,  friend^  thought  Hobbie  to  himself,  as  he  drew  back,  an  I  had  you  but  on  Turner's- 
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holm,*  and  naebody  bj  but  twa  honest  lads  to  see  fair  play,  I  wad  make  ye  wish  ye  hai 
broken  your  leg  ere  ye  had  touched  beast  or  body  that  belonged  to  me ! 

"  He  has  a  white  feather  in  his  wing  this  same  Westburnflat,  after  a',**  said  Simon  c 
Hackbum,  somewhat  scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender. — "  Hell  ne'er  fill  his  Utib&f 
boots." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  inner  door  of  the  tower  was  opened,  and  the  mother  of  the  free 
hooter  appeared  in  the  space  betwixt  that  and  the  outer  grate.  Willie  himself  was  nei 
seen,  leading  forth  a  female,  and  the  old  woman,  carefully  bolting  the  grate  behind  thea 
remained  on  the  post  as  a  sort  of  sentinel. 

'*  Ony  ane  or  twa  o'  ye  come  forward,**  said  the  outlaw,  '*  and  take  her  frae  my  ban 
haill  and  sound." 

Hobbie  advanced  eagerly,  to  meet  his  betrothed  bride.  Eamscliff  followed  more  slowl] 
to  guard  against  treachery.  Suddenly  Hobbie  slackened  his  pace  in  the  deepest  morti 
fication,  while  that  of  EarnsclifT  was  hastened  by  impatient  surprise.  It  was  not  6nM 
Armstrong  but  Miss  Isabella  Vere,  whose  liberation  had  been  effected  by  their  appeti 
ance  before  the  tower. 

'^  Where  is  Grace  ?  where  is  Grace  Armstrong  ?"  exclaimed  Hobbie,  in  the  extremil 
of  wrath  and  indignation. 

"  Not  in  my  hands,"  answered  Westbumflat ;  **  ye  may  search  the  tower,  if  ye  nlh 
doubt  me." 

<<  You  false  villain,  you  shall  account  for  her,  or  die  on  the  spot,"  said  Elliot,  presentin 
his  gun. 

But  his  companions,  who  now  came  up,  instantly  disarmed  him  of  his  wei^n,  exdan 
ing,  all  at  once,  ^*  Hand  and  glove !  faith  and  troth !  Hand  a  care,  Hobbie ;  we  man 
keep  our  faith  wi*  Westbumflat,  were  he  the  greatest  rogue  ever  rode." 

Thus  protected,  the  outlaw  recovered  his  audacity,  which  had  been  somewhat  dannte 
by  the  menacing  gesture  of  Elliot. 

''  I  have  kept  my  word,  sirs,"  he  said,  **  and  I  look  to  have  nae  wrang  amang  ye.  1 
this  is  no  the  prisoner  ye  sought,"  he  said,  addressing  Eamscliff,  *'  yell  render  her  bac 
to  me  again.     I  am  answerable  for  her  to  those  that  aught  her." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Earnscliff,  protect  me ! "  said  Miss  Vere  clinging  to  her  deliverei 
"  do  not  you  abandon  one  whom  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  abandoned." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  whispered  Earnscliff,  "  I  will  protect  you  with  my  life."  Then  turn 
ing  to  Westburnflat,  "Villain !"  he  said,  "how  dared  you  insult  this  lady?" 

"  For  that  matter,  Eamscliff,"  answered  the  freebooter,  "  I  can  answer  to  them  tfai 
has  better  right  to  ask  me  than  you  have ;  but  if  you  come  with  an  armed  force,  and  tak 
her  awa'  from  them  that  her  friends  lodged  her  wi',  how  will  you  answer  that  ? — ^But  it 
your  ain  affair — Nae  single  man  can  keep  a  tower  against  twenty — A'  the  men  o'  tli 
Meams  downa  do  mair  than  they  dow." 

"  He  lies  most  falsely,"  said  Isabella ;  "  he  carried  me  off  by  violence  from  my  father. 

"  Maybe  he  only  wanted  ye  to  think  sae,  hinny,"  replied  the  robber ;  "  but  it's  ni 
business  o'  mine,  let  it  be  as  it  may. — So  ye  winna  resign  her  back  to  me?" 

"Back  to  you,  fellow  !  Surely  no,"  answered  Earnscliff;  "  I  will  protect  Miss  Vew 
and  escort  her  safely  wherever  she  is  pleased  to  be  conveyed." 

"  Ay,  ay,  maybe  you  and  her  hae  settled  that  already,"  said  Willie  of  Westbumflat. 

"And  Grace?"  interrupted  Hobbie,  shaking  himself  loose  from  the  friends  who  ha 
been  preaching  to  him  the  sanctity  of  the  safe-conduct,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  free 
hooter  had  ventured  from  his  tower, — "  Where's  Grace  ?"  and  he  rushed  on  the  maraude 
sword  in  hand. 

*  There  is  a  lerel  meadow  on  the  very  mai]pn  of  the  two  kingdoms,  called  Tumer'i-liolm,  Just  where  die  lirook  talk 
Crissop  Joins  the  LiddeL  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  as  being  a  place  frequently  assigned  for  toomejs,  dnxiaf  4 
aiident  Border  timet. 
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Westburnflat,  thus  pressed,  after  calling  out,  "Godaake,  Hobbie,  hear  me  a  gliff  1" 
fiirlj  turned  his  back  and  fled.  His  mother  Btood  ready  to  open  and  shut  the  grate ;  but 
Hobbie  struck  at  the*  freebooter  as  he  entered,  with  so  much  force,  that  the  sword  made 
a  consideTable  cleft  in  the  lintel  of  the  vaulted  door,  which  is  sliU  shoH-n  as  a  memorial 
of  the  superior  strength  of  those  who  lived  in  tlie  days  of  yore.  Ere  Hobbie  could  repeat 
the  blow,  the  door  was  shut  and  secured,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  com- 
panions, who  were  now  preparing  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Westburnflat.  They  insisted 
npon  hia  accompanying  them  in  tlieir  return. 

"  Ye  hae  broken  truce  already,"  said  old  Dick  of  the  Dingle ;  "  an  we  takna  the  better 
cue,  yell  play  mur  gowk's  tricks,  and  make  yoursell  the  laughing-stock  of  the  hail! 
eoDntry,  besides  having  your  friends  chained  with  slaughter  under  trust.  Bide  till  the 
meeting  at  Castleton,  as  ye  hae  greed ;  and  if  he  disna  make  ye  amends,  then  we'll  hae 
it  out  o'  his  heart's  blood.  But  let  us  gang  reasonably  to  wark  and  keep  our  tryst,  and 
I'k  warrant  we  get  back  Grace,  and  the  kye  an'  a'." 

lltiB  cold-blooded  reasoning  went  ill  down  with  the  unfortunate  lover  ;  but,  as  he  could 
only  obtain  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours  and  kinsmen  on  their  own  terms,  be  was 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  notions  of  good  faith  and  regular  procedure. 

Eamscliff  now  requested  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  party  to  convey  Miss  Vere  to 
ber  father's  castle  of  EUieslaw,  to  which  she  was  peremptory  in  desiring  to  be  conducted, 
llis  was  readily  granted  j  and  five  or  six  young  men  agreed  to  attend  him  as  an  escort. 
Hobbie  was  not  of  the  number.  Almost  heart-broken  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  his 
Gnil  disiq>pointnient,  he  returned  moodily  home  to  take  such  measures  as  he  could  for  the 
EUitenance  and  protection  of  his  family,  and  to  arrange  with  his  neighbours  the  farther 
Btepa  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  Grace  Armstrong.  The  rest  of  the 
ptfty  dispersed  in  different  directions,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  morass.  The 
outlaw  and  bis  mother  watched  them  from  the  tower,  until  they  entirely  disappeared. 


ffl'Jtijur  i'ijt  tnnU. 


I   h(ft  my  Udjt'i  bower  L 


•^  NCENSED  at  wliot  he  deemed  the  coldness  of  his  friends,  in  a  en 
wliieli  interested  him  so  nearly,  Ilobbie  had  sUakcn  lumBeli'  free  of  thi 
f  company,  arid  was  now  on  liis  solitary  road  homeward,     "  The  fie 
_  founder  thee  !"  said  he,  as  he  spurred  impatiently  hia  over-fatigued  a 
^^  istunibling  liorse ;  "  thou  art  like  a'  the  rest  o'  them.     Hae  I  not  bi 
■'thee,  and  fed  thee,  and  dressed  thee  wi'  mine  ain  hand,  and  woni 
thou  snapper  now  and  break  my  neck  at  my  utmost  need  ?     But  thou'rt  e'en  like  t 
.lave— 'the  farthest  off  o'  them  a'  is  roy  cousin  ten  times  removed,  and  day  or  night  I  w 
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hae  seired  them  wi'  mj  best  blood ;  and  now,  I  think  they  shew  mair  regard  to  the 
common  thief  of  Westbumflat  than  to  their  ain  kinsman.  But  I  should  see  the  lights 
now  in  Heugh-foot — ^Wae's  me  I"  he  continued,  recollecting  himself,  "  there  will  neither 
coal  nor  candle-light  shine  in  the  Heugh-foot  ony  mair !  An  it  wercna  for  mj  mother 
and  sisters,  and  poor  Grace,  I  oould  find  in  my  heart  to  set  spurs  to  the  beast,  and  loup 
ower  the  scaur  into  the  water  to  make  an  end  o't  a'." — In  this  disconsolate  mood  he 
turned  his  horse's  bridle  towards  the  cottage  in  which  his  family  had  found  refuge. 

As  he  i^iproached  the  door,  he  heard  whispering  and  tittering  amongst  his  sisters. 
*^  The  deeril's  in  the  women,"  said  poor  Hobbie ;  '*  they  would  nicker,  and  laugh,  and 
giggle,  if  their  best  friend  was  lying  a  corp — and  yet  I  am  glad  they  can  keep  up  their 
hearts  sae  weel,  poor  silly  things ;  bat  the  dirdum  fa's  on  me,  to  be  sure,  and  no  on 
them." 

While  he  thua  meditated,  he  was  engaged  in  fastening  up  his  horse  in  a  shed.  **  Thou 
maon  do  without  horse-sheet  and  surcingle  now,  lad,"  he  said,  addressing  the  animal ; 
"  yoa  and  me  hae  had  a  downcome  alike ;  we  had  better  hae  fa'en  in  the  deepest  pool  o' 
Tarrafl." 

He  was  interrupted  tsy  the  youngest  of  his  sisters,  who  came  running  out,  and,  speaking 
in  ft  constraixied  vcucey  as  if  to  stifle  some  emotion,  called  out  to  him,  **  Wliat  are  ye 
doing  tibere^  Hobbie,  fiddling  about  the  naig,  and  there's  ane  frae  Cumberland  been 
waitiBg  here  for  yon  this  hour  and  mair  ?     Haste  ye  in,  man ;  1*11  take  off  the  saddle." 

**  Ane  free  Cumberland  1"  exclaimed  Elliot;  and  putting  the  bridle  of  his  horse  into 
llie head  of  lua  aiater,  he  rushed  into  the  cottage.  '<  AVliere  is  he?  where  is  he?"  he 
fTfliinind^  glMi«tig  eagerly  around,  and  seeing  only  females ;  ^*  Did  he  bring  news  of 
Gfiee?" 

**  Hie  doqgfatna  bide  an  instant  langer,"  sud  the  elder  sister,  still  with  a  suppressed 

i,..„i. 
mgou 

^  Hont  fie,  beimsl''8aid  the  old  lady,  with  sometliing  of  a  good-humoured  reproof, 
•*  je  ahftul^e  vex  your  billy  Hobbie  that  way. — Look  round,  my  baim,  and  see  if  there 
iaa  eae  here  mair  than  ye  left  this  morning." 

Hobbie  looked  eagerly  round.     "  There's  you,  and  the  tliree  titties." 

"  There's  four  of  us  now,  Hobbie,  lad,"  said  the  youngest,  who  at  this  moment 
entered. 

In  an  instant  Hobbie  had  in  his  arms  Grace  Armstrong,  who,  with  one  of  his  sister's 
plaids  around  her,  had  passed  unnoticed  at  his  first  entrance.  ^*  How  dared  you  do  this  ?  " 
Nid  Hobbie. 

"  It  wasna  my  fault,"  said  Grace,  endeavouring  to  cover  her  face  with  her  bands  to 
hide  at  once  her  blushes,  and  escape  the  storm  of  hearty  kisses  with  which  her  bridegroom 
punished  her  simple  stratagem, — "  It  wasna  my  fault,  Hobbie ;  ye  should  kiss  Jeaiiie  and 
the  rest  o'  them,  for  they  hae  the  wyte  o't." 

"  And  so  I  will,"  said  Hobbie,  and  embraced  and  kissed  his  sisters  and  grandmother 
a  hundred  times,  while  the  whole  party  half-laughed,  half-cried,  in  the  extremity  of  their 
J07.  <<  I  am  the  happiest  man,"  said  Hobbie,  throwing  himself  down  on  a  seat,  almost 
ezliausted, — "  I  am  tlie  happiest  man  in  the  world ! " 

"  Tlien,  O  my  dear  bairn,"  said  the  good  old  dame,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  teaching 
her  lessons  of  religion  at  those  momenta  when  the  hciirt  was  best  open  to  receive  it, — 
"  Then,  O  my  son,  give  praise  to  Ilim  that  brings  smiles  out  o'  tears  and  joy  out  o'  grief, 
as  He  brought  light  out  o'  darkness,  and  the  world  out  o'  naething.  Was  it  not  my 
word,  that  if  ye  could  say  IIis  will  be  done,  ye  might  hae  cause  to  say  His  name  be 
praised?" 

"  It  was — it  was  your  word,  grannie ;  and  I  do  praise  Him  for  His  mercy,  and  for 
leaving  me  a  good  parent  when  my  ain  were  gane,"  said  honest  Hobbie,  taking  her  hand, 
"  that  puts  me  in  mind  to  think  of  Him,  baith  in  happiness  and  distress." 
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.   There  waa  a  solemn  pause  of  one  or  two  minutea  employed  in  the  exerciBe  of  n 
devotion,  whii^h  expressed,  in  purity  and  sincerity,  the  gratitude  of  ihe  t 
family  to  that  Providence  who  hod  unexpectedly  restored  to  their  embracea  the  friend 
whom  they  had  lost. 

Hobble's  first  inquiries  were  concerning  the  adventures  which  Grace  had  undergoiw. 
They  were  told  at  length,  but  amounted  in  substance  to  this: — That  she  was  awaked  hf 
the  noiae  which  the  ruffians  made  in  breaking  into  the  house,  and  by  the  resistance  mads 
by  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  which  waa  soon  overpowered  ;  that,  dreasiug  herself  hastily, 
Bhe  ran  down  stairs,  and  having  seen,  in  the  scufile,  Westbumflat's  vizard  drop  ol^ 
imprudently  named  him  by  bis  name,  and  besought  him  for  mercy;  that  the  mffiaa 
instantly  stopped  her  mouth,  dragged  her  from  the  house,  and  placed  her  on  horsebai^ 
behind  one  of  his  associates. 

"  I'll  break  the  accursed  neck  of  him,"  said  Hobbie,  "  if  there  werena  another  GmDB 
in  the  land  but  hlmsell !" 

She  proceeded  to  say,  that  she  was  carried  southward  along  with  the  par^,  and  the 
spoil  which  they  drove  before  them,  until  tliuy  had  crossed  the  Border.  Suddenly  a 
person,  known  to  her  as  a  kinsman  of  Westburntlat,  came  riding  very  fast  after  ths 
marauders,  and  told  their  leader,  that  his  cousin  hod  learnt  from  a  sure  hand  that  no 
luck  would  come  of  it,  unless  the  lass  was  restored  to  her  friends.  After  some  discuBaoOt 
the  chief  of  the  party  seemed  to  acquiesce.  Grace  was  placed  behind  her  new  guardian 
who  pursued  in  silence,  and  with  great  speed,  the  least  frequented  path  to  the  Heugh-foo^ 
and  ere  evening  closed,  set  down  the  fatigued  and  terrified  damsel  within  a  quarter  rf  ■ 
mile  of  tlie  dwelling  of  her  friends.  Many  and  sincere  were  the  congratulatioQe  whkk 
passed  on  all  sides. 

As  these  emotions  subsided,  less  pleasing  considerations  began  to  intrude  themaelve^ 

"  This  is  a  miserable  place  for  ye  a',"  said  Hobble,  looking  around  him ;  "  I  can  sleip 
wcel  eneugh  mysell  outl^  beside  the  naig,  as  I  hae  done  mony  a  lang  night  on  the  hiOi; 
but  how  ye  are  to  put  yoursells  up,  I  canna  see !  And  what's  waur,  I  canna  mend  itj 
and  what's  waur  than  a',  the  mom  may  come,  and  the  day  after  that,  without  your  bang 
a  hit  better  off." 

"  It  was  a  cowardly  cruel  thing,"  siud  one  of  the  sisters,  looking  round,  "  to  hany  i 
puir  family  to  the  bare  wa's  this  gate." 

"  And  leave  us  neither  stirk  nor  stot,"  said  the  youngest  brother,  who  now  entered 
"  nor  sheep  nor  lamb,  nor  aught  that  eats  grass  and  corn." 

"  If  tbey  had  ony  quarrel  wi'  us,"  said  Harry,  the  second  brother,  "  were  we  na  rea^ 
to  have  fought  it  out?  And  that  we  should  have  been  a'  frae  hame,  too, — ane  and  a' 
upon  the  hill — Odd,  an  we  had  been  at  hame,  WiU  Grime's  stamach  shouldna  hae  wanted 
its  morning  ;  but  it's  biding  him,  is  it  na,  Ilobbie?" 

"  Our  neighbours  hae  toen  a  day  at  the  Castleton  to  grce  wi'  him  at  the  eight  o'  men," 
said  Hobbie,  mournfully ;  "  they  behoved  to  have  it  a'  their  ain  gate,  or  there  was  naa 
help  to  be  got  at  tlieir  hands." 

"  To  grec  wi'  liira ! "  exclaimed  both  his  brothers  at  once,  "  after  siccan  an  act  cl 
Etouthrife  as  hasna  been  heard  o'  in  the  country  since  the  auld  riding  days !" 

"  Very  true,  biUiea,  and  my  blood  was  e'en  boiling  at  it;  but the  sight  o'  Gnea 

Armstrong  has  settled  it  brawly." 

"  But  the  stocking,  Hobbie?"  said  John  Edict;  "we're  utterly  ruined.  Harry  and 
I  hoe  been  to  gather  what  was  on  the  otitliy  land,  and  there's  scarce  a  cloot  lefL 
I  kenna  how  we're  to  carry  on — \Tc  maun  a'  gang  to  the  wars,  I  think.  Westbutnflat 
tlie  means,  e'en  if  he  had  the  will,  to  make  up  our  loss ;  there's  nae  menda  to  ba 
o'  him,  but  what  ye  take  out  o'  his  bancs.  IIo  has  na  a  four-footed  creature  but 
ous  blood  thing  he  rides  on,  and  that's  Eair  trashed  wi'  his  night  wark.  We  m 
atoc^  and  roop." 


»i 
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Hobbie  cast  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace  Armstrong,  who  returned  it  with  a  downcast 
look  and  a  gentle  sigh. 

^  Dinna  be  cast  down,  btdms,**  said  the  grandmother,  **  we  hae  gude  friends  that 
winna  forsake  us  in  adversity.  There's  Sir  Thomas  Battleloof  is  my  third  cousin  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  he  has  come  by  a  hantle  siller,  and  been  made  a  knight-baronet  into 
the  bargain,  for  being  ane  o'  the  conunissioners  at  the  Union." 

**  He  wadna  gie  a  bodle  to  save  us  frae  famishing,"  said  Hobbie :  "  and,  if  he  did,  the 
bread  that  I  bought  wi't  would  stick  in  my  throat,  when  I  thought  it  was  part  of  the 
price  of  puir  auld  Scotland's  crown  and  independence." 

"  There's  the  Laird  o'  Dunder,  ane  o'  the  auldest  families  in  Tiviotdale." 

"  He's  in  the  tolbooth,  mother — ^he's  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Louden  for  a  thousand  merk 
he  borrowed  from  Saunders  Wyliecoat  the  writer." 

"  Poor  man  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  can  we  no  send  him  something,  Hobbie?" 

"  Ye  forget,  grannie,  ye  forget  we  want  help  oursells,"  said  Hobbie,  somewhat 
peevishly, 

"Troth  did  I,  hinny,"  replied  the  good-natured  lady,  "just  at  the  instant;  it's  sae 
natural  to  think  on  ane's  blude  relations  before  themsells.  —  But  there's  young 
Earasdiff." 

"  He  has  ower  little  o'  his  ain ;  and  siccan  a  name  to  keep  up,  it  wad  be  a  shame," 
ttid  Hobbie,  "  to  burden  him  wi'  our  distress.  And  I'll  tell  ye,  grannie,  it's  needless  to 
at  rhyming  ower  the  style  of  a'  your  kith,  kin,  and  allies,  as  if  there  was  a  charm  in 
their  braw  names  to  do  us  good ;  the  grandees  hae  forgotten  us,  and  those  of  our  ain 
degree  hae  just  little  enough  to  gang  on  wi'  themsells ;  ne'er  a  friend  hae  we  that  can, 
or  wiU,  help  us  to  stock  the  farm  again." 

"  Then,  Hobbie,  we  maun  trust  in  Him  that  can  raise  up  friends  and  fortune  out  o* 
fte  bare  moor,  as  they  say." 

Hobbie  sprung  upon  his  feet.  "  Ye  are  right,  grannie  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  ye  are  right. 
1  do  ken  a  friend  on  the  bare  moor,  that  baith  can  and  will  help  us — The  turns  o'  this 
dajr  hae  dung  my  head  clean  hirdie-girdie.  I  left  as  muckle  gowd  lying  on  Mucklestane- 
Moor  this  morning  as  would  plenish  the  house  and  stock  the  Hcugh-foot  twice  ower, 
and  I  am  certain  sure  Elshie  wadna  grudge  us  the  use  of  it." 

"  Elshie  !"  said  his  grandmother  in  astonishment ;  "  what  Elsliie  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  Elshie  should  I  mean,  but  canny  Elsliie,  the  Wight  o'  Mucklestane?"  replied 
Hobbie. 

"  God  forfend,  my  bairn,  you  should  gang  to  fetch  water  out  o'  broken  cisterns,  or 
seek  for  relief  frae  them  that  deal  wi'  the  Evil  One !  There  was  never  luck  in  their 
gifts,  nor  grace  in  their  paths.  And  the  haill  country  kens  that  body  Elshie's  an  unco 
Dian.  O,  if  there  was  the  law,  and  the  douce  quiet  administration  of  justice,  that  makes 
*  kingdom  flourish  in  righteousness,  the  like  o'  them  suldna  be  suffered  to  live !  The 
wizard  and  the  witch  are  the  abomination  and  the  evil  thing  in  the  land." 

"Troth,  mother,"  answered  Hobbie,  "ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  but  I  am  in  the  mind 
that  witches  and  warlocks  havena  half  the  power  they  had  lang  syne ;  at  least,  sure  am  I, 
that  ae  ill-deviser,  like  auld  Ellieslaw,  or  ae  ill-doer,  like  that  d — d  villain  AVestburnflat, 
is  a  greater  plague  and  abomination  in  a  country-side  than  a  haill  cumie  o'  the  warst 
witches  that  ever  capered  on  a  broom-stick,  or  played  cantrips  on  Eastern's  E'en.  It  wad 
hae  been  lang  or  Elshie  had  burnt  down  my  house  and  barns,  and  I  am  determined  to 
try  if  he  will  do  aught  to  build  them  up  again.  He's  weel  kend  a  skilfu'  man  ower  a'  the 
country,  as  far  as  Brough  under  Stanmore." 

"  Bide  a  wee,  my  bairn  ;  mind  his  benefits  havena  thriven  wi'  a'  body.  Jock  Howden 
died  o'  the  very  same  disorder  Elshie  pretended  to  cure  him  of,  about  the  fa'  o'  the  leaf ; 
and  though  he  helped  Lambside's  cow  weel  out  o'  the  moor-ill,  yet  the  louping-ill's  been 
sairer  amang  his  sheep  tlian  ony  season  before.     And  then  I  have  heard  he  uses  sic 
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words  abasing  human  nature,  that's  like  a  fleeing  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  and  ye  mind 
ye  said  yourseU,  the  first  tittie  ye  ever  saw  him,  that  he  was  mair  like  a  bogle  tiian  a 
living  thing." 

*^Hout,  mother,**  said  Hobbie,  ^'Elshie's  no  that  bad  a  chield;  he's  a  grewsome 
spectacle  for  a  crooked  disciple,  to  be  sure,  and  a  rough  talker,  but  his  bark  is  waur  than 
his  bite ;  sae,  if  I  had  anes  something  to  eat,  for  I  havena  had  a  morsel  ower  my  throat 
this  day,  I  wad  streek  mysell  down  for  twa  or  three  hours  aside  the  beast,  and  be  on  and 
awa  to  Mucklestane  wi'  the  first  skreigh  o'  morning." 

"  And  what  for  no  the  night,  Hobbie,"  said  Harry,  '<  and  I  will  ride  wi'  ye  ?" 

*^  My  naig  is  tired,"  said  Hobbie. 

*'  Te  may  take  mine,  then,"  said  John. 

"  But  I  am  a  wee  thing  wearied  mysdL" 

*'  You  wearied?"  said  Harry;  *' shame  on  ye!  I  have  kend  ye  keep  the  saddle 
four-and-twenty  hours  thegither,  and  ne'er  sic  a  word  as  weariness  in  your  wame." 

'^  The  night's  very  dark,"  said  Hobbie,  rising  and  looking  through  the  casement  <^  the 
cottage ;  '*  and,  to  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  deil,  though  EHshie's  a  real  honest  faUowy 
yet  somegat^  I  would  rather  take  day-light  wi'  me  when  I  gang  to  visit  him." 

This  frank  avowal  put  a  stop  to  farther  argument;  and  Hobbie,  having  thus  com* 
promised  matters  between  the  rashness  of  his  brother's  counsel,  and  the  timid  cautioiis 
which  he  received  from  his  grandmother,  refreshed  himself  with  such  food  as  the  cottage 
afforded;  and,  after  a  cordial  salutation  all  round,  retired  to  the  shed,  and  stretched 
himself  beside  his  trusty  palfrey.  His  brothers  shared  between  them  some  trasses  of 
dean  straw,  disposed  in  the  stall  usually  occupied  by  old  Annaple's  cow ;  and  the  femaks 
arranged  themselves  for  repose  as  well  as  the  accommodations  of  the  cottage  would 
permit. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  Hobbie  arose ;  and,  having  rubbed  down  and  saddled 
his  horse,  he  set  forth  to  Mucklestane-moor.  He  avoided  the  company  of  either  <^  his 
brothers,  from  an  idea  that  the  Dwarf  was  most  propitious  to  those  who  visited  him 
alone. 

**  The  creature,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  went  along,  **  is  no  neighbourly ;  ae  body  at 
a  time  is  fully  nudr  than  he  wed  can  abide.  I  wonder  if  he's  looked  out  o'  the  crib  o* 
him  to  gather  up  the  bag  o'  siller.  If  he  hasna  done  that,  it  will  hae  been  a  braw  windfa' 
for  somebody,  and  FU  be  finely  flung.  Come,  Tarras,"  said  he  to  his  horse,  striking  him 
at  the  same  time  with  his  spur,  '<  make  mair  fit,  man ;  we  maun  be  first  on  the  field  if 


we  can." 


He  was  now  on  the  heath,  which  began  to  be  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  risiDg 
sun;  the  gentle  declivity  which  he  was  descending  presented  him  a  distinct^  thou^ 
distant  view  of  the  Dwarf's  dwelling.  The  door  opened,  and  Hobbie  witnessed  with  his 
own  eyes  that  phenomenon  which  he  had  frequently  heard  mentioned.  Two  homaa 
figures  (if  that  of  the  Dwarf  could  be  termed  such)  issued  from  the  solitary  abode  <^  the 
Recluse,  and  stood  as  if  in  converse  together  in  the  open  air.  The  taller  form  then 
stooped,  as  if  taking  something  up  which  lay  beside  the  door  of  the  hut,  then  both  moved 
forward  a  little  way,  and  again  halted,  as  in  deep  conference.  All  Hobble's  saperstitioiis 
terrors  revived  on  witnessing  this  spectade.  That  the  Dwarf  would  open  his  dwelling 
to  a  mortal  guest,  was  as  improbable  as  that  any  one  would  choose  voluntarily  to  be  his 
nocturnal  visiter ;  and,  under  full  conviction  that  he  behdd  a  wizard  holding  interoonrae 
with  his  familiar  spirit,  Hobbie  pulled  in  at  once  his  breath  and  his  bridle,  resolved  not 
to  incur  the  indignation  of  either  by  a  hasty  intrusion  on  their  conference.  They  were 
probably  aware  of  his  approach,  for  he  had  not  halted  for  a  moment  before  the  Dwarf 
returned  to  his  cottage ;  and  the  taller  figure  who  had  accompanied  him,  glided  round 
the  endosure  of  the  garden,  and  seemed  to  disappear  firom  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
Hobbie. 
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**  Saw  ever  mortal  the  like  o'  that !"  said  Elliot ;  but  my  case  is  desperate,  sae,  if  he 
were  Beelzebub  himsell,  Tse  venture  down  the  brae  on  him.** 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  assumed  courage,  he  slackened  his  pace,  when,  nearly  upon 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  tail  figure,  he  discerned,  as  if  lurking  among 
the  long  heather,  a  small  black  rough-looking  object,  like  a  terrier  dog. 

^  He  has  nae  dog  that  ever  I  heard  of,**  said  Hobbie,  '^  but  mony  a  deil  about  his 
hand — ^Lord  forgie  me  for  saying  sic  a  word  !^It  keeps  its  grund,  be  what  it  like— I'm 
judging  it's  a  badger ;  but  whae  kens  what  shapes  thae  bogles  will  take  to  fright  a  body  ? 
it  will  maybe  start  up  like  a  lion  or  a  crocodile  when  I  come  nearer.  Fse  e'en  drive  a 
stane  at  it,  for  if  it  change  its  shape  when  Fm  ower  near,  Tarras  will  never  stand  it ; 
and  it  will  be  ower  muckle  to  hae  him  and  the  deil  to  fight  wi'  baith  at  ance." 

He  therefore  cautiously  threw  a  stone  at  the  object,  which  continued  motionless. 
**  It's  nae  living  thing,  after  a',"  said  Hobbie,  approaching,  '<  but  the  very  bag  o'  siller  he 
flung  out  o*  the  window  yesterday !  and  that  other  queer  lang  creature  has  just  brought 
it  sae  muckle  farther  on  the  way  to  me.  He  then  advanced  and  lifted  the  heavy  fur 
pouch,  which  was  quite  full  of  gold.  '^  Mercy  on  us ! "  said  Hobbie,  whose  heart  fluttered 
hetween  glee  at  the  revival  of  his  hopes  and  prospects  in  life,  and  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  assistance  was  afforded  him — "  Mercy  on  us  !  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  touch 
what  has  been  sae  lately  in  the  daws  of  something  no  canny.  I  canna  shake  mysell  loose 
o'  the  belief  that  there  has  been  some  jookery  paukery  of  Satan's  in  a'  this ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  conduct  mysell  like  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  come  o't  what 
will" 

He  advanced  accordingly  to  the  cottage  door,  and  having  knocked  repeatedly  without 
receiving  any  answer,  he  at  length  elevated  his  voice  and  addressed  the  inmate  of  the 
hut  **  Elshie !  Father  Elshie !  I  ken  ye're  within  doors,  and  wauking,  for  I  saw  ye  at 
the  door-cheek  as  I  cam  ower  the  bent;  will  ye  come  out  and  speak  just  a  glifi*  to  ane 
that  has  mony  thanks  to  gie  ye  ? — It  was  a'  true  ye  teU'd  me  about  Westbumflat ;  but 
he's  sent  back  Grace  safe  and  skaithless,  sae  there's  nae  ill  happened  yet  but  what  may 
be  suffered  or  sustained.  Wad  ye  but  come  out  a  gliff,  man,  or  but  say  ye're  listening  ? 
Awed,  since  ye  winna  answer,  Fse  e'en  proceed  wi'  my  tale.  Ye  see  I  hae  been  thinking 
it  wad  be  a  sair  thing  on  twa  young  folk,  like  Grace  and  me,  to  put  aff  our  marriage  for 
mony  years  till  I  was  abroad  and  came  back  again  wi'  some  gear ;  and  they  say  folk 
maunna  take  booty  in  the  wars  as  they  did  lang  syne,  and  the  queen's  pay  is  a  sma' 
matter;  there's  nae  gathering  gear  on  that — and  then  my  grandame's  auld — and  my 
sisters  wad  sit  peengin'  at  the  ingle-side  for  want  o'  me  to  ding  them  about — and 
Eamscliff,  or  the  neighbourhood,  or  maybe  your  ain  sell,  Elshie,  might  want  some  good 
turn  that  Hob  Elliot  could  do  ye — and  it's  a  pity  that  the  auld  house  o'  the  Heugh-foot 

should  be  wrecked  a'thegither.     Sae  I  was  thinking ^but  deil  hae  me,  that  I  should 

say  sae,"  continued  he,  checking  himself,  "  if  I  can  bring  mysell  to  ask  a  favour  of  ane 
that  winna  sae  muckle  as  ware  a  word  on  me,  to  tell  me  if  he  hears  me  speaking  till 
him." 

**  Say  what  thou  wilt— do  what  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  Dwarf  from  his  cabin,  "  but 
begone,  and  leave  me  at  peace." 

"  Wed,  wed,"  replied  Elliot,  "  since  ye  are  willing  to  hear  me,  Fse  make  my  tale 
short.  Since  ye  are  sae  kind  as  to  say  ye  are  content  to  lend  me  as  muckle  siller  as  will 
stock  and  plenish  the  Heugh-foot,  I  am  content,  on  my  part,  to  accept  the  courtesy  wi' 
mony  kind  thanks ;  and  troth,  I  think  it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  hands  as  yom*s,  if  ye  leave 
it  flung  about  in  that  gate  for  the  first  loon  body  to  lift,  forbye  the  risk  o'  bad  neighbours 
that  can  win  through  steekit  doors  and  lockfast  places,  as  I  can  tell  to  my  cost.  I  say, 
since  ye  hae  sae  muckle  consideration  for  me,  I'se  be  blithe  to  accept  your  kindness ;  and 
my  mother  and  me  (she's  a  liferenter,  and  I  am  fiar,  o'  the  lands  o'  Wideopen)  would 
grant  you  a  wadset,  or  an  heritable  bond,  for  the  siller,  and  to  pay  the  annual-rent 
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half-yearly ;  and  Sounders  Wyliecoat  to  draw  the  bond,  and  jou  to  be  at  nae  charge  wf 
the  writings." 

*^  Cut  ^ort  thy  jargon,  and  begone/'  said  the  Dwarf;  '^  thy  loquacious  bull-headed 
honesty  makes  thee  a  more  intolerable  plague  than  the  light-fingered  courtier  who  would 
take  a  man's  all  without  troubling  him  with  either  thanks,  explanation,  or  apology. 
Hence,  I  say,  thou  art  one  of  those  tame  slaves  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond. 
Keep  the  money,  principal  and  interest,  until  I  demand  it  of  thee." 

"  But,"  continued  the  pertinacious  Borderer,  **  we  are  a'  life-like  and  death-like^ 
Elshie,  and  there  really  should  be  some  black  and  white  on  this  transaction.  Sae  josl 
make  me  a  minute,  or  missive,  in  ony  form  ye  like,  and  Tse  write  it  fair  ower,  and 
subscribe  it.  before  famous  witnesses.  Only,  Elshie,  I  wad  wuss  ye  to  pit  naething  in't 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  salvation  ;  for  FU  hae  the  minister  to  read  it  ower,  and  it 
wad  only  be  exposing  yoursell  to  nae  purpose.  And  now  I'm  ganging  awa,  for  yell  be 
wearied  o'  my  cracks,  and  I  am  wearied  wi'  cracking  without  an  answer — and  I'se  bring 
ye  a  bit  o'  bride's-cake  ane  o'  thae  days,  and  maybe  bring  Grace  to  see  you.  Ye  wad  liko 
to  see  Grace,  man,  for  as  dour  as  ye  are — ^Eh,  Lord !  I  wish  he  may  be  weel,  that  was  a 
sair  grane !  or,  maybe  he  thought  I  was  speaking  of  heavenly  grace,  and  no  of  Grace 
Armstrong.  Poor  man,  I  am  very  doubtfu'  o'  his  condition ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  as 
kind  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  son,  and  a  queer-looking  father  I  wad  hae  had,  if  that  had 
been  e'en  sae." 

Hobbie  now  relieved  his  benefactor  of  his  presence,  and  rode  blithely  home  to  displsf 
his  treasure,  and  consult  upon  the  means  of  repairing  the  damage  which  his  fortune  had 
sustained  through  the  aggr^ion  of  the  Bed  Reiver  of  Westbumflat. 
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*HE  course  of  our  story  must  here  revert  a  little,   to  detail  the  cir- 

Jcumstances  which  had  placed  Miss  Vcrein  the  uniileasunt  situation  from 

l|T,^^whicL  she  was  unexpectedly,  and  indeed  unintentionnlly  liberated,  by  the 

B*^4J  appearance  of  EanisclifF  and  Elliot,  with  their  frienda  and  followera 

,;r-¥^f>C  before  the  Tower  of  Westbumflat. 

»"W'ri'  1  On  t)jg  morning  preceding  the  night  in  which  Ilobbie's  house  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  Miss  Vere  was  requested  by  her  father  to  accompany  Iiim  in  a  walk 
through  a  distant  part  of  the  romantic  grounds  which  lay  round  his  eastle  of  EUicsIaw. 
"  To  hear  was  to  obey,"  in  the  true  style  of  Oriental  despotism  ;  but  Isabella  trembled  in 
■ilence  while  she  followed  her  father  through  rough  paths,  now  winding  by  the  side  of 
tlie  river,  now  ascending  the  cliffs  which  serve  for  its  banks.  A  single  servant,  selected 
perhi^ts  for  his  stupidity,  was  the  only  person  who  attended  them.  From  her  father's 
rilence,  Isabella  little  doubted  that  he  had  chosen  this  distant  and  sequestered  scene  to 
resume  the  argument  which  they  hod  so  frw|uently  maintained  upon  the  subject  of  Sir 
Frederick's  addresses,  and  that  he  was  meditating  in  what  manner  he  should  moat 
effectually  impress  upon  lier  the  necessity  of  receiving  him  as  her  suitor.  But  her  fvan 
wemed  for  some  time  to  be  unfounded,  llie  only  sentences  which  her  father  from  time 
to  lime  addressed  to  her,  respected  the  beauties  of  the  romantic  landscape  through  which 
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they  strolled,  and  which  varied  its  features  at  every  step.  To  these  observations^  although 
they  seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  occupied  by  more  gloomy  as  well  as  more  important 
cares,  Isabella  endeavoured  to  answer  in  a  manner  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  it  was 
possible  for  hex  to  assume,  amid  the  involuntary  apprehensions  which  crowded  upon  her 
imagination. 

Sustaining  with  mutual  difficulty  a  desultory  conversation,  they  at  length  gained  the 
centre  of  a  small  wood,  composed  of  large  oaks,  intermingled  with  birches,  mountain-ashes, 
hazel,  holly,  and  a  variety  of  underwood.  The  boughs  of  the  tall  trees  met  closely  above, 
and  the  underwood  filled  up  each  interval  between  their  trunks  below.  The  spot  on  which 
they  stood  was  rather  more  open ;  still,  however,  embowered  under  the  natural  arcade 
of  tall  trees,  and  darkened  on  the  sides  for  a  space  around  by  a  great  and  lively  growth  of 
copse-wood  and  bushes. 

'^And  here,  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  as  he  pursued  the  conversation,  so  often  re- 
sumed, so  often  dropped,  "  here  I  would  erect  an  altar  to  Friendship." 

''To  Friendship,  sir  I"  said  Miss  Yere;  ''and  why  on  this  gloomy  and  sequestered 
spot,  rather  than  elsewhere  ?" 

"  O,  the  propriety  of  the  locale  is  easily  vindicated,"  replied  her  father,  with  a  sneer. 
*'  You  know,  Miss  Yere,  (for  you,  I  am  well  aware,  are  a  learned  young  lady,)  you 
know,  that  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  with  embodying,  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
each  useful  quality  and  moral  virtue  to  which  they  could  give  a  name ;  but  they, 
moreover,  worshipped  the  same  under  each  variety  of  titles  and  attributes  which  could 
give  a  distinct  shade,  or  individual  character,  to  the  virtue  in  question.  Now,  for 
example,  the  Friendship  to  whom  a  temple  should  be  here  dedicated,  is  not  Masculine 
Friendship,  which  abhors  and  despises  duplicity,  art,  and  disguise ;  but  Female  Friend^p^ 
which  consists  in  little  else  than  a  mutual  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  as  they 
call  themselves,  to  abet  each  other  in  obscure  fraud  and  petty  intrigue." 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  said  Miss  Yere. 

"  Only  just, "  said  her  father  ;  "  a  humble  copier  I  am  from  nature,  with  the  advantage 
of  contemplating  two  sudi  excellent  studies  as  Lucy  Bderton  and  yourself." 

"  If  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  offend,  sir,  I  can  conscientiously  excuse  Miss 
Dderton  from  being  either  my  counsellor  or  confidant." 

"  Indeed !  how  came  you,  then,"  said  Mr.  Yere,  "  by  the  flippancy  of  speech,  and 
pertness  of  argument,  by  which  you  have  disgusted  Sir  Frederick,  and  given  me  of  late 
such  deep  offence  ?  " 

^'  If  my  manner  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  you,  sir,  it  is  imposaiUe  for  Bie 
to  apologize  too  deeply,  or  too  sincerely ;  but  I  cannot  confess  the  same  oontritioii  for 
having  answered  Sir  Frederick  flippantly  when  he  pressed  me  rudely.  Since  he  fivgot 
I  was  a  lady,  it  was  time  to  show  him  that  I  am  at  least  a  woman." 

"  Reserve,  then,  your  pertness  for  those  who  press  you  on  the  topic,  Isabella,''  said  her 
father  coldly ;  "  for  my  part  I  am  weary  of  the  subject,  and  will  never  speak  upon  it 
again." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Isabella,  seizing  his  reluctant  hand ;  *' there  is 
nothing  you  can  impose  on  me,  save  the  task  of  listening  to  this  man's  persecotioii,  that 
I  will  ciJl,  or  think,  a  hardship." 

"^You  are  very  obliging,  Miss  Yere,  when  it  happens  to  suit  you  to  be  dutiful,"  said 
her  unrelenting  father,  forcing  himself  at  the  same  time  from  the  affectionate  gra^  of 
her  hand ;  "  but  henceforward,  child,  I  shall  save  myself  the  trouble  of  offering  joa 
unpleasant  advice  on  any  topic.     You  must  look  to  yourself." 

At  this  moment  four  ruffians  rushed  upon  them.  Mr.  Yere  and  his  servant  drew  their 
hangers,  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  wear,  and  attempted  to  defend  themaelves 
and  protect  Isabella.  But  while  each  of  them  was  engaged  by  an  antagonist^  she  was 
forced  into  the  thicket  by  the  two  remaining  villains,  who  placed  her  and  themselves  oa 
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horses  which  stood  ready  behind  the  copse-wood.  They  mounted  at  the  same  time,  and, 
pUunng  her  between  them,  set  off  at  a  round  gallop,  holding  the  reins  of  her  horse  on  each 
side.  By  many  an  obscure  and  winding  path,  over  dale  and  down,  through  moss  and  moor, 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  Westbumflat,  where  she  remained  strictly  watched,  but  not 
otherwise  ill-treated,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  old  woman,  to  whose  son  that  retreat 
belonged. — ^No  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  the  hag  to  give  Miss  Vere  any  information 
on  the  object  of  her  being  carried  forcibly  off,  and  confined  in  this  secluded  place.  The 
arrival  of  £amscliff,  with  a  strong  party  of  horsemen,  before  the  tower,  alarmed  the 
robber.  As  he  had  already  directed  Grace  Armstrong  to  be  restored  to  her  friends,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  this  unwelcome  visit  was  on  her  account ;  and  seeing  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  £amscliff,  whose  attachment  to  Miss  Vere  was  whispered  in  the  country,  he 
doubted  not  that  her  liberation  was  the  sole  object  of  the  attack  upon  his  fastness.  The 
dread  of  personal  consequences  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  his  prisoner  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  related. 

At  the  moment  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  which  carried  off  the  daughter  of 
Ellieslaw,  her  father  fell  to  the  earth,  and  his  servant,  a  stout  young  fellow,  who  was 
gaining  ground  on  the  ruffian  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  left  the  combat  to  come 
to  his  master's  assistance,  little  doubting  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound.  Both  the 
villains  immediately  desisted  from  farther  combat,  and,  retreating  into  the  thicket, 
mounted  their  horses,  and  went  off  at  full  speed  after  their  companions.  Meantime, 
Dixon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Yere  not  only  alive,  but  unwounded.  He  had 
overreached  himself,  and  stumbled,  it  seemed,  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  in  making  too  eager 
a  blow  at  his  antagonist.  The  despair  he  felt  at  his  daughter's  disappearance,  was,  in 
Dixon's  phrase,  such  as  would  have  melted  the  heart  of  a  whin  stane,  and  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  feelings,  and  the  vain  researches  which  he  made  to  discover  the 
track  of  the  ravishers,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  he  reached  home,  and  com- 
municated the  alarm  to  his  domestics. 
All  his  conduct  and  gestures  were  those  of  a  desperate  man. 

"Speak  not  to  me,  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said  impatiently  ;  "  you  are  no  father — she  was 
my  child,  an  ungrateful  one  I  fear,  but  still  my  child — my  only  child.  Where  is  Miss 
Uderton  ?  she  must  know  something  of  this.  It  corresponds  with  what  I  was  informed  of 
ber  schemes.  Go,  Dixon,  call  Ratcliffe  here. — Let  him  come  without  a  minute's  delay." 
The  person  he  had  named  at  this  moment  entered  the  room. 

"  I  say,  Dixon,"  continued  Mr.  Vere,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  let  Mr.  Ratcliffe  know,  I  beg 
the  favour  of  his  company  on  particular  business. — Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  he  proceeded, 
as  if  noticing  him  for  the  first  time,  "  you  are  the  very  man  whose  advice  can  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  me  in  this  cruel  extremity." 

"What  has  happened,  Mr.  Vere,  to  discompose  you?"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  gravely  ; 
and  while  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw  details  to  him,  with  the  most  animated  gestures  of  grief 
and  indignation,  the  singular  adventure  of  the  morning,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  relative  circumstances  in  which  these  gentlemen  stood  to  each 
other. 

In  early  youth,  Mr.  Vere  of  Ellieslaw  had  been  remarkable  for  a  career  of  dissipation, 
which,  in  advanced  life,  he  had  exchanged  for  the  no  less  destructive  career  of  dark  and 
turbulent  ambition.  In  both  cases  he  had  gratified  the  predominant  passion  without 
respect  to  the  diminution  of  his  private  fortune,  although,  where  such  inducements  were 
wanting,  he  was  deemed  close,  avaricious,  and  grasping.  His  affairs  being  much  em- 
barrassed by  his  earlier  extravagance,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  understood  to 
have  formed  a  very  advantageous  matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  many  years  absent 
firom  his  family  estate.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  returned  a  widower,  bringing 
with  him  his  daughter,  then  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old.  From  this  moment  his  expense 
seemed  unbounded,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  his  native  mountains.    It  was 
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supposed  he  must  necessarily  have  plunged  himself  deeply  in  deht.  Yet  "he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  same  lavish  expense,  until  some  months  hefore  the  commencement 
of  our  narrative,  when  the  public  opinion  of  his  eoibarrassed  circumstances  was  confirmed, 
by  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  at  Ellieslaw  Castle,  who,  by  the  tacit  consent,  though 
obviously  to  the  great  displeasure,  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  seemed,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  to  assume  and  exercise  a  predominant  and  unaccountable  influence  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  a  grave,  steady,  reserved  man,  in  an  advanced  period  of  life.  To 
those  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  business,  he  appeared  uncommonly  well 
versed  in  all  its  forms.  With  others  he  held  little  communication ;  but  in  any  casual 
intercourse  or  conversation,  displayed  the  powers  of  an  active  and  well-informed  mind. 
For  some  time  before  taking  up  his  final  residence  at  the  castle,  he  had  been  an  occasional 
visitor  there,  and  was  at  such  times  treated  by  Mr.  Vere  (contrary  to  his  general  practice 
towards  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  rank)  with  marked  attention,  and  even 
deference.  Yet  his  arrival  always  appeared  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  his  host,  and 
his  departure  a  relief;  so  that,  when  he  became  a  constant  inmate  of  the  family,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  observe  indications  of  the  displeasure  with  which  Mr.  Vere 
regarded  his  presence.  Indeed,  their  intercourse  formed  a  singular  mixture  of  con- 
fidence and  constraint.  Mr.  Vere's  most  important  affairs  were  regulated  by  Mr. 
Ratcliffe;  and  although  he  was  none  of  those  indulgent  men  of  fortune,  who,  too 
indolent  to  manage  their  own  business,  are  glad  to  devolve  it  upon  another,  yet,  in 
many  instances,  he  was  observed  to  give  up  his  own  judgment,  and  submit  to  the 
contrary  opinions  which  Mr.  Ratcliffe  did  not  hesitate  distinctly  to  express. 

Nothing  seemed  to  vex  Mr.  Vere  more  than  when  strangers  indicated  any  observation 
of  the  state  of  tutelage  under  which  he  appeared  to  labour.  When  it  was  noticed  by 
Sir  Frederick,  or  any  of  his  intimates,  he  sometimes  repelled  their  remarks  haughtily  and 
indignantly,  and  sometimes  endeavoured  to  evade  them,  by  saying,  with  a  forced  laugh^ 
'^  That  Ratcliffe  knew  his  own  importance,  but  that  he  was  the  most  honest  and  skilful 
fellow  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  manage  his  English 
affairs  without  his  advice  and  assistance."  Such  was  the  person  who  entered  the  room  at 
the  moment  Mr.  Vere  was  summoning  him  to  his  presence,  and  who  now  heard  with 
surprise,  mingled  with  obvious  incredulity,  the  hasty  narrative  of  what  had  befallen 
Isabella. 

Her  father  concluded,  addressing  Sir  Frederick  and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  stood 
around  in  astonishment,  ''And  now,  my  friends,  you  see  the  most  unhappy  father  in 
Scotland.  Lend  me  your  assistance,  gentlemen — give  me  your  advice,  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  I  am 
incapable  of  acting,  or  thinking,  under  the  unexpected  violence  of  such  a  blow." 

"  Let  us  take  our  horses,  call  our  attendants,  and  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the 
villains,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Is  there  no  one  whom  you  can  suspect,"  said  Ratcliffe,  gravely,  "  of  having  some 
motive  for  this  strange  crime  ?  These  are  not  the  days  of  romance,  when  ladies  are 
carried  off*  merely  for  their  beauty." 

*'  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  "I  can  too  well  account  for  this  strange  incident  Read  fhiB 
letter,  which  Miss  Lucy  Ilderton  thought  fit  to  address  from  my  house  of  Ellieslaw  to 
young  Mr.  Eamscliff*,  whom,  of  all  men,  I  have  a  hereditary  right  to  call  my  enemy. 
You  see  she  writes  to  him  as  the  confidant  of  a  passion  which  he  has  the  assurance  to 
entertain  for  my  daughter ;  tells  him  she  serves  his  cause  with  her  friend  very  ardently, 
but  that  he  has  a  friend  in  the  garrison  who  serves  him  yet  more  effect u^y.  Look 
particularly  at  the  pencilled  passages,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  where  this  meddling  girl  recommends 
bold  measures,  with  an  assurance  that  his  suit  would  be  successful  any  where  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  barony  of  Ellieslaw." 

"  And  you  argue,  from  this  romantic  letter  of  a  very  romantic  young  lady,  Mr.  Vcre^" 
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said   RatcliflTe,  **  that  jouDg  Earnscliff  has  carried  off  your  daughter,  and  committed 
a  very  great  and  criminal  act  of  violence,  on  no  better  advice  and  assurance  than  that  of 
Miss  Lucy  Bderton  ?  ** 
'*  What  else  can  I  think  ?**  said  EUieslaw. 

"  What  else  can  you  tliink  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  or  who  ehc  could  have  any  motive 
for  committing  such  a  crime  ?" 

"  Were  that  the  best  mode  of  fixing  the  guilt,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  calmly,  "there  might 
easily  be  pointed  out  persons  to  whom  such  actions  are  more  congenial,  and  who  have  also 
sufficient  motives  of  instigation.  Supposing  it  w^ere  judged  advisable  to  remove  Miss 
Vere  to  some  place  in  which  constraint  might  be  exercised  upon  her  inclinations  to  a 
degree  which  cannot  at  present  be  attempted  under  the  roof  of  Ellicslaw  Castle — What 
says  Sir  Frederick  Langley  to  that  supposition  ?  " 

**  I  say,"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  *'  that  although  Mr.  Verc  may  choose  to  endure  in 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  freedoms  totally  inconsistent  with  liis  situation  in  life,  I  will  not  permit  such 
licence  of  innuendo,  by  word  or  look,  to  be  extended  to  me,  with  impunity." 

"  And  I  say,"  said  young  Mareschal  of  Mareschal- Wells,  who  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
castle,  "  that  you  are  all  stark-mad  to  be  standing  wrangling  here,  instead  of  going  in 
pursuit  of  the  ruffians." 

"  I  have  ordered  off  the  domestics  already  in  the  track  most  likely  to  overtake  them," 
said  Mr.  Vere ;  "if  you  will  favour  me  with  your  company,  we  will  follow  them,  and  assist 
in  the  search." 

The  efforts  of  the  party  were  totally  unsuccessful,  probably  because  P^lieslaw  directed 
the  pursuit  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Earnscliff-tower,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
owner  would  prove  to  be  the  author  of  the  violence,  so  that  they  followed  in  a  direction 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  ruffians  had  actually  proceeded.  In  the  evening 
they  returned,  harassed,  and  out  of  spirits.  But  other  guests  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
arrived  at  the  castle ;  and,  after  the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  owner  had  been  related, 
▼ondered  at,  and  lamented,  the  recollection  ef  it  was,  for  the  present,  drowned  in  the 
discussion  of  deep  political  intrigues,  of  which  the  crisis  and  explosion  were  momentarily 
looked  for. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  this  divan  were  Catholics,  and  all  of  thorn 
stanch  Jacobites,  whose  hopes  were  at  present  at  the  highest  pitch,  as  an  invasion,  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  was  daily  expected  from  France,  which  Scotland,  between  the 
defenceless  state  of  its  garrisons  and  fortified  places,  and  the  general  disaffection  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  rather  prepared  to  welcome  than  to  resist.  Katcliffe,  who  neither  sought 
to  assbt  at  their  consultations  on  this  subject  nor  was  invited  to  do  so,  had,  in  the  mean- 
while, retired  to  his  own  apartment.  Miss  Ilderton  was  sequestered  from  society  in  a 
sort  of  honourable  confinement,  "  until,"  said  Mr.  V'ere,  "  she  should  be  safely  conveyed 
home  to  her  father's  house,"  an  opportunity  for  which  occurred  on  the  following  day. 

The  domestics  could  not  help  thinking  it  remarkable  how  soon  the  loss  of  Miss  Vere, 
and  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  had  happened,  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the  other 
guests  at  the  castle.  They  knew  not,  that  those  the  most  interested  in  her  fate  were  well 
acrjuainted  with  the  cause  of  her  being  carried  off,  and  the  place  of  her  retreat  ;  and  that 
the  others,  in  the  anxious  and  doubtful  moments  which  preceded  the  breaking  forth  of  a 
conspiracy,  were  little  accessible  to  any  feelings  but  what  arose  immediately  out  of  their 
own  machinations. 
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HE  researches  after  Mies  Yere  vere  (for  the  sak«  of 
I  appearances,  perhaps)  resumed  on  the  succeeding  day,  witk 
similar  bad  euccees,  and  the  party  were  returning  towards 
Ellieslaw  in  the  evening. 

It  is  singular,"  said  Mareschal  to  Batcliffe,  "  that  foor 

^  horsemen  and  a  female  prisoner  should  have  passed  tbrotigh 

;ountry  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  their 

'  passage.      One  would  think  they  had  traversed  the  air,  or 

=Tmk  through  the  ground," 
'He  Q  may  often,"  answered  Ratcliffe,  "  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  that  which  u,  from  discovering  that  which  is  not.  We  have  now  scoured  every  road, 
path,  and  track  leading  from  the  castle,  in  all  the  various  points  of  the  compass,  saving 
only  that  intricate  and  difficult  pass  which  leads  southward  down  the  Westbnm,  and 
tlirough  the  morasses  " 

"  And  why  have  we  not  examined  that  ?"  said  Mareschal. 
"  O,  Mr.  Vere  can  beat  answer  that  question,"  replied  his  companion  dryly. 
"  Then  I  will  ask  it  instantly,"  said  Mareschal ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Vere,  "  I  am 
informed,  ar,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  path  we  have  not  examined,  leading  by  Westbatnflat.' 
"  O,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  laughing,  "  we  know  the  owner  of  Westbumflat  well — a  wild 
lad,  that  knows  little  difference  between  his  neighbour's  goods  and  his  own;  but,  witha^ 
very  honest  to  his  principles :  He  would  disturb  nothing  belonging  to  Ellieslaw." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Vere,  smiling  mysteriously,  "  he  had  other  tow  on  his  distaff  lait 
nigbL  Have  you  not  heard  young  Elliot  of  the  Heugh-foot  has  had  his  house  bum^ 
and  his  cattle  driven  away,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  arms  to  some  bonest  mot 
that  think  of  starting  for  the  king  ?" 

The  company  smiled  upon  each  other,  as  at  hearing  of  an  exploit  which  favoured  their 
own  views, 

"  Yet,  nevertheless,"  resumed  Mareschal,  "  I  think  we  ought  to  ride  in  this  directioa 
also,  otherwise  we  shall  certainly  be  blamed  for  our  negligence." 

No  reasonable  objection  could  be  offered  to  this  proposal,  and  the  party  turned  their 
horses'  heads  towards  Westbumflat. 
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They  had  not  proceeded  Tery  far  in  that  direction  when  the  trampling  of  horses  was 
heard,  and  a  small  body  of  riders  were  perceived  advancing  to  meet  them. 

"  There  comes  Earasdifl^"  said  Mareschal ;  "  I  know  his  bright  bay  with  the  star 
in  his  front.** 

"  And  there  is  my  daughter  along  with  him,"  exclaimed  Vere,  furiously.  "  Who  shall 
call  my  suspicions  false  or  injurious  now  ?  Gentlemen — friends — ^lend  me  the  assistance 
of  your  swords  for  the  recovery  of  my  child." 

He  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  was  imitated  by  Sir  Frederick  and  several  of  the 
party,  who  prepared  to  charge  those  that  were  advancing  towards  them.  But  the  greater 
part  hesitated. 

"  They  come  to  us  in  all  peace  and  security,"  said  IVfareschal-TVells ;  "  let  us  first 
hear  what  account  they  give  us  of  this  mysterious  affair.  If  Miss  Yore  has  sustained 
the  slightest  insult  or  injury  from  Earnscliff,  I  will  be  the  first  to  revenge  her ;  but  let 
us  hear  what  they  say." 

"  You  do  me  wrong  by  your  suspicions,  Mareschal,"  continued  Vere ;  "  you  are  the 
last  I  would  have  expected  to  hear  express  them." 

"  You  injure  yourself,  Ellieslaw,  by  your  violence,  though  the  cause  may  excuse  it." 

He  then  advanced  a  little  before  the  rest,  and  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice — "  Stand, 
Mr.  Eamscliff ;  or  do  you  and  Miss  Vere  advance  alone  to  meet  us.  You  are  charged 
with  having  carried  that  lady  off  from  her  father's  house ;  and  we  are  here  in  arms  to 
shed  our  best  blood  for  her  recovery,  and  for  bringing  to  justice  those  who  have 
injured  her." 

"And  who  would  do  that  more  willingly  than  I,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Eamscliff, 
hmghtily, — "than  I,  who  had  the  satisfaction  this  morning  to  liberate  her  from  the 
dungeon  in  which  I  found  her  confined,  and  who  am  now  escorting  her  back  to  the  castle 
ofEUieslaw?" 

Is  this  so,  Miss  Vere  ?"  said  MareschaL 

It  is,"  answered  Isabella,  eagerly, — "  it  is  so ;  for  Heaven's  sake  sheathe  your 
swords.  I  will  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  I  was  carried  off  by  ruffians,  whose 
persons  and  object  were  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  am  now  restored  to  freedom  by  means 
of  this  gentleman's  gallant  interference." 

"  By  whom,  and  wherefore,  could  this  have  been  done?"  pursued  Mareschal. — "  Had 
you  no  knowledge  of  the  place  to  which  you  were  conveyed  ? — Earnscliff,  where  did  you 
find  this  lady?" 

But  ere  either  question  could  be  answered,  Ellieslaw  advanced,  and,  returning  his 
sword  to  the  scabbard,  cut  short  the  conference. 

"  When  I  know,"  he  said,  "  exactly  how  much  I  owe  to  Mr.  Earnscliff,  he  may 
rely  on  suitable  acknowledgments ;  meantime,"  taking  the  bridle  of  Miss  Vere's  horse, 
"thus  far  I  thank  him  for  replacing  my  daugliter  in  the  power  of  her  natural 
guardian." 

A  sullen  bend  of  the  head  was  returned  by  Earnscliff  with  equal  haughtiness ;  and 
Ellieslaw,  turning  back  with  his  daughter  upon  the  road  to  his  own  houso,  appeared 
engaged  with  her  in  a  conference  so  earnest,  that  the  rest  of  the  company  judged  it 
improper  to  intrude  by  approaching  them  too  nearly.  In  the  meantime,  Earnscliff,  as  lie 
took  leave  of  the  other  gentlemen,  belonging  to  Ellieslaw's  party,  said  aloud,  "  Although 
I  am  unconscious  of  any  circumstance  in  my  conduct  that  can  authorize  such  a  suspicion, 
I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Mr.  Vere  seems  to  believe  that  I  have  had  some  hand  in  tlie 
atrocious  violence  which  has  been  offered  to  his  daughter.  I  request  you,  frentlcmen,  to 
take  notice  of  my  explicit  denial  of  a  charge  so  dishonourable ;  and  that,  althougli  I  can 
pardon  the  bewildering  feelings  of  a  father  in  such  a  moment,  yet,  if  any  other  gentle- 
man" (he  looked  hard  at  Sir  Frederick  Langlcy)  "  thinks  my  word  and  that  of  Miss 
Vere,  with  the  evidence  of  my  friends  who  accompany  me,  too  slight  for  my  exculpation, 
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I  will  be  happy — most  happy^to  repel  the  charge  as  becomes  a  man  who  counts  his 
honour  dearer  than  his  life." 

"  And  I'll  be  his  second,"  said  Simon  of  Hackburn,  "  and  take  up  ony  twa  o'  ye, 
gentle  or  semple,  laird  or  loon ;  it's  a'  ane  to  Simon." 

"  Who  is  that  rough-looking  fellow  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  "  and  what  has  he 
to  do  with  the  quarrels  of  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Tse  be  a  lad  frae  the  Hie  Te'iot,"  said  Simon,  "  and  Tse  quarrel  wi'  ony  body  I  like, 
except  the  king,  or  the  laird  I  live  under." 

"  Come,"  said  Mareschal,  "  let  us  have  no  brawls — Mr.  Eamscliff,  although  we  do  not 
think  alike  in  some  things,  I  trust  we  may  be  opponents,  even  enemies,  if  fortune  will 
have  it  so,  without  losing  our  respect  for  birth,  fair-play,  and  e^ich  other.  I  believe  you 
as  innocent  of  this  matter  as  I  am  myself ;  and  I  will  pledge  myself  that  my  oouain 
Ellieslaw,  as  soon  as  the  perplexity  attending  these  sudden  events  has  left  his  judgment 
to  its  free  exercise,  shall  handsomely  acknowledge  the  very  important  service  you  have 
this  day  rendered  him." 

"  To  have  served  your  cousin  is  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself. — Good  evening,  gentle- 
men," continued  Eamscliff,  "  I  see  most  of  your  party  are  already  on  their  way  to 
Ellieslaw." 

Then  saluting  ]\Iareschal  with  courtesy,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  with  indifierenoe^ 
Eamscliff  turned  his  horse  and  rode  towards  the  Heugh-foot,  to  concert  measures  with 
Hobbie  Elliot  for  farther  researches  after  his  bride,  of  whose  restoration  to  her  friends 
he  was  still  ignorant. 

''  There  he  goes,"  said  Mareschal ;  '^  he  is  a  fine,  gallant  young  fellow,  upon  my  soul ; 
and  yet  I  should  like  well  to  have  a  thrust  with  him  on  the  green  turf.  I  was  reckoned 
at  college  nearly  his  equal  with  the  foils,  and  I  should  like  to  try  him  at  sharps.'*^ 

"  In  my  opinion,"  answered  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  "  we  have  done  very  ill  in  having 
suffered  him,  and  tliose  men  who  are  with  him,  to  go  off  without  taking  away  their 
arms ;  for  the  Wliigs  are  very  likely  to  draw  to  a  head  under  such  a  sprightly  youi^ 
fellow  as  that." 

"  For  shame.  Sir  Frederick  ! "  exclaimed  Mareschal ;  "  do  you  think  that  Ellieslaw 
could,  in  honour,  consent  to  any  violence  being  offered  to  Eamscliff,  when  he  entered 
his  bounds  only  to  bring  back  his  daughter  ?  or,  if  he  were  to  be  of  your  opinion,  do  you 
think  that  I,  and  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen,  would  disgrace  ourselves  by  assisting  in 
such  a  transaction  ?  No,  no,  fair  play  and  auld  Scotland  for  ever !  When  the  sword  is 
drawn,  I  will  be  as  ready  to  use  it  as  any  man  ;  but  while  it  is  in  the  sheath,  let  us  behave 
like  gentlemen  and  neighbours." 

Soon  after  this  colloquy  they  reached  the  castle,  when  Ellieslaw,  who  had  been  arrived 
a  few  minutes  before,  met  them  in  the  court-yard. 

"  How  is  Miss  Vere  ?  and  have  you  learned  the  cause  of  her  being  carried  off?**  asked 
Mareschal  hastily. 

"  She  is  retired  to  her  apartment  greatly  fatigued ;  and  I  cannot  expect  much  light 
upon  her  adventure  till  her  spirits  are  somewhat  recruited,"  replied  her  father.  "  She 
and  I  were  not  the  less  obliged  to  you,  Mareschal,  and  to  my  other  friends,  for  their  kind 
inquiries.  But  I  must  suppress  the  father's  feelings  for  a  while  to  give  myself  up  to 
those  of  the  patriot.  You  know  this  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  final  decision — time 
presses— our  friends  are  arriving,  and  I  have  opened  house,  not  only  for  the  gentry,  hut 
for  the  under  spur-leathers  whom  we  must  necessarily  employ.  We  have,  therefore^ 
little  time  to  prepare  to  meet  them. — Look  over  these  lists,  Marchie  (an  abbreviation  by 
which  Mareschal- Wells  was  known  among  his  friends.)  Do  you.  Sir  Frederick,  resd 
these  letters  from  Lothian  and  the  west — all  is  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  we  have  but  to 
siunmon  out  the  reapers." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mareschal ;  "  the  more  mischief  the  better  sport.** 
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Sir  Frederick  lodLed  grave  and  disconcerted. 

<<  Walk  aside  with  me,  mj  good  friend,**  said  EUieslaw  to  the  sombre  baronet ;  '*  I  have 
something  for  your  private  ear,  with  which  I  know  you  will  be  gratified." 

They  walked  into  the  house,  leaving  Ratcliffe  and  Mareschal  standing  together  in 
the  court. 

"  And  so,"  said  Ratdiffe,  "  the  gentlemen  of  your  political  persuasion  think  the 
down&ll  of  this  government  so  certain,  that  they  disdain  even  to  throw  a  decent  disguise 
over  the  machinations  of  their  party  ?" 

^'  Faith,  Mr.  Ratdiffe,"  answered  Mareschal,  '*  the  actions  and  sentiments  of  your 
{jriends  may  require  to  be  veiled,  but  I  am  better  pleased  that  ours  can  go  barefaced." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "  that  you,  who,  notwithstanding  your 
thoughtlessness  and  heat  of  temper  (I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Mareschal,  I  am  a  plain  man) — 
that  you,  who,  notwithstanding  these  constitutional  defects,  possess  natural  good  sense 
and  acquired  information,  should  be  infatuated  enough  to  embroil  yourself  in  such 
desperate  proceedings?  How  does  your  head  feel  when  you  are  engaged  in  these 
dangerous  conferences?" 

"  Not  quite  so  secure  on  my  shoulders,"  answered  jVIareschal,  "  as  if  I  were  talking  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  I  am  not  of  so  indifferent  a  mould  as  my  cousin  Ellieslaw,  who 
speaks  treason  as  if  it  were  a  child's  nursery  rhymes,  and  loses  and  recovers  that  sweet 
girl,  his  daughter,  with  a  good  deal  less  emotion  on  both  occasions,  than  would  have 
affected  me  had  I  lost  and  recovered  a  greyhound  puppy.  My  temper  is  not  quite  so 
inflexible,  nor  my  hate  against  government  so  inveterate,  as  to  blind  me  to  the  full 
danger  of  the  attempt." 

**  Then  why  involve  yourself  in  it  ?"  said  Ratcliffe. 

"  Why,  I  love  this  poor  exiled  king  with  all  my  heart ;  and  my  father  was  an  old 
Oliecrankie-man,  and  I  long  to  see  some  amends  on  the  Unionist  courtiers,  that  have 
hought  and  sold  old  Scotland,  whose  crown  has  been  so  long  independent." 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  these  shadows,"  said  his  monitor,  "  you  are  going  to  involve 
your  country  in  war,  and  yourself  in  trouble  ?" 

"  I  involve  ?  No ! — but,  trouble  for  trouble,  I  liad  rather  it  came  to-morrow  than  a 
month  hence.  Come,  I  know,  it  will ;  and,  as  your  country  folks  say,  better  soon  than 
syne — ^it  will  never  find  me  younger — and  as  for  hanging,  as  Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  I  can 
become  a  gallows  as  well  as  another.     You  know  the  end  of  the  old  ballad  ; 

Sae  dauntonly,  sae  wantonI>v 

Sae  rantingly  gaed  he. 
He  played  a  spring,  and  danced  a  round, 

Beneath  the  gallows  tree." 

"  Mr.  Mareschal,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  his  grave  adviser. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  judge  of  our  enterprise 
by  my  way  of  vindicating  it ;  there  are  wiser  heads  than  mine  at  the  work." 

"  Wiser  heads  than  yours  may  lie  as  low,"  said  Ratcliffe,  in  a  warning  tone. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  no  lighter  heart  shall ;  and,  to  prevent  it  being  made  heavier  by 
your  remonstrances,  I  will  bid  you  adieu,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  till  dinner-time,  when  you  shall 
Bee  that  my  apprehensions  have  not  spoiled  my  appetite." 
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HCHII  THE  PODITH,  Pvl  If. 


^HERE  bad  l>een  great  preparatioDs  made  at  EUlieslaw  Castle  for  tbe 
^entenaiunient  on  tliiB  important  day,  when  not  onlj  the  gentlemen  of 
I  the  ntjighbourhood,  attached  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  were 
ixpec'ti'l  to  rendeitvouB,  but  also  many  subordinate  malcontenta,  whom 
^ctiHiciiliy  of  circumstances,  love  of  change,  resentment  against  Knglanj, 
r  tiny  uf  the  numerous  causes  which  inflamed  mea'e  paasiona  at  the 
time,  rendered  apt  to  join  in  perilous  enterprise.  Tlie  men  of  rank  and  substance  were 
not  many  in  number ;  for.  almost  all  the  large  proprietors  stood  aloof,  and  most  of  the 
fmaller  gentry  aud  yeomanry  were  of  the  Presbyteriau  persuasion,  and  therefor^ 
however  displeased  with  the  Union,  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy.  Bat 
there  were  some  gentlemen  of  property,  who,  either  from  early  principle,  from  reUgioui 
motives,  or  shoring  tlie  ambitious  views  of  EUieslaw,  had  given  countenance  to  his 
scheme ;  and  there  were,  also,  some  fiery  young  men,  like  Mareschal,  desirous  of 
signalizing  themselves  by  engaging  in  a  dangerous  enterprise,  by  which  they  lusted  to 
vindicate  the  independence  of  their  country.     The  other  members  of  the  per^  were 
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persons  of  inferior  rank  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  were  now  ready  to  rise  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  year  1715,  under  Forster  and  Derwentwator, 
when  a  troop,  commanded  by  a  Border  gentleman,  named  Douglas,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  freebooters^  among  whom  the  notorious  Luck-in-a-bag,  as  he  was  called,  held 
a  distingiuahed  command.  We  think  it  necessary  to  mention  these  particulars,  applicable 
solely  to  the  province  in  which  our  scene  lies ;  because,  unquestionably,  the  Jacobite 
party,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  consisted  of  much  more  formidable,  as  well  as 
much  more  respectable,  materials. 

One  long  table  extended  itself  down  the  ample  hall  of  Ellieslaw  Castle,  which  was  still 
left  much  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  one  hundred  years  before,  stretcliing,  that  is, 
in  gloomy  length,  along  the  whole  side  of  the  castle,  vaulted  with  ribbed  arches  of 
freestone^  the  groins  of  which  sprung  from  projecting  figures,  that,  carved  into  all  the 
wild  fbrms  which  the  fimtastic  imagination  of  a  Grothic  architect  could  devise,  grinned, 
frowned,  and  gnashed  their  tusks,  at  the  assembly  below.  Long  narrow  windows  lighted 
the  banqueting  room  on  both  sides,  filled  up  with  stained  glass,  through  which  the  sun 
emitted  *  dosky  and  discoloured  light.  A  banner,  which  tradition  averred  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Sark,  waved  over  the  chair  in  which  Ellieslaw 
presided,  u  if  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  guests,  by  reminding  them  of  ancient  victories 
over  their  neighbours.  He  himself,  a  portly  figure,  dressed  on  tliis  occasion  with  uncommon 
care,  and  with  features,  which,  though  of  a  stem  and  sinister  expression,  might  well  be 
termed  handsome,  looked  the  old  feudal  baron  extremely  well.  Sir  Frederick  Langley 
▼as  placed  on  his  right  hand,  and  Mr.  Mareschal  of  Marcschal- Wells  on  his  left.  Some 
gentlemen  of  consideration,  with  their  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  were  seated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  among  these  Mr.  Ratclifie  had  his  place.  Beneath  the 
salt-cellar  (a  massive  piece  of  plate  which  occupied  the  midst  of  tlic  table)  sate  the  ghie 
nomine  turha^  men  whose  vanity  was  gratified  by  holding  even  tliis  subordinate  space  at 
the  social  board,  while  the  distinction  observed  in  ranking  them  was  a  salvo  to  the  pride 
of  their  superiors.  That  the  lower  house  was  not  very  select  must  be  admitted,  since 
Willie  of  Westbumflat  was  one  of  the  party.  The  unabashed  audacity  of  this  fellow,  in 
daring  to  present  himself  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  he  had  just  offered  so 
flagrant  an  insult,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  him  conscious  that  his  share 
in  carrying  off  Miss  Vere  was  a  secret,  safe  in  her  possession  and  that  of  her  father. 

Before  this  niunerous  and  miscellaneous  party  was  placed  a  dinner,  consisting,  not 
indeed  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  as  the  newspapers  express  it,  but  of  viands,  ample, 
solid,  and  sumptuous,  under  which  the  very  Iward  groaned.  But  the  mirth  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  good  clieer.  The  lower  end  of  the  table  were,  for  some  time,  chilled 
by  constraint  and  respect,  on  finding  themselves  members  of  so  august  an  assembly ;  and 
those  who  were  placed  around  it  had  those  feelings  of  awe  with  whicli  P.  P.,  clerk  of  the 
parish,  describes  himself  oppressed,  when  he  first  uplifted  the  psalm  in  i)resence  of  those 
persons  of  high  worship,  the  wise  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and  the 
great  Sir  Thomas  Truby.  This  ceremonious  frost,  however,  soon  gave  way  before  the 
incentives  to  merriment,  which  were  liberally  supplied,  and  as  liberally  consumed  by  the 
guests  of  the  lower  description.  Tliey  became  talkative,  loud,  and  even  clamorous  in 
their  mirth. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  wine  or  brandy  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  those  who  held 
the  higher  places  at  the  banquet.  They  experienced  the  chilling  revulsion  of  spirits  which 
often  takes  place,  when  men  are  called  upon  to  take  a  desperate  resolution,  after  having 
placed  themselves  in  circumstances  where  it  is  alike  dillieult  to  advance  or  to  recede. 
The  precipice  looked  deeper  and  more  dangerous  as  they  ajiproached  the  brink,  and  each 
waited  with  an  inward  emotion  of  awe,  expecting  wliicli  of  his  confederates  would  set  the 
example  by  plunging  himself  down.  This  inward  sensation  of  fear  and  reluctance  acted 
differently,  according  to  the  various  habits  and  characters  of  the  company.     One  looked 
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grave ;  another  looked  sillj ;  a  third  gazed  with  apprehension  on  the  empty  seats  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table,  designed  for  members  of  the  conspiracy  whose  prudence  had 
prevailed  over  their  political  zeal,  and  who  had  absented  themselves  from  their  consultations 
at  this  critical  period ;  and  some  seemed  to  be  reckoning  up  in  their  minds  the  comparative 
rank  and  prospects  of  those  who  were  present  and  absent.  Sir  Frederick  Langley  was 
reserved,  moody,  and  discontented.  EUieslaw  himself  made  such  forced  efforts  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  the  company,  as  plainly  marked  the  flagging  of  his  own.  Ratclifib  watched 
the  scene  with  the  composure  of  a  vigilant  but  uninterested  spectator.  Mareschal  alone, 
true  to  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  his  character,  eat  and  drank,  laughed  and  jested,  and 
seemed  even  to  find  amusement  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  company. 

"  What  has  damped  our  noble  courage  this  morning  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  seem  to 
be  met  at  a  funeral,  where  the  chief  mourners  must  not  speak  above  their  breath,  while 
the  mutes  and  the  saulies  (looking  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table)  are  carousing  below. 
EUieslaw,  when  wiU  you  lift?*  where  sleeps  your  spirit,  man  ?  and  what  has  quelled  the 
high  hope  of  the  Baiight  of  Langley-dale  ?  " 

"  You  speak  like  a  madman,"  said  EUieslaw ;  "  do  you  not  see  how  many  are  absent?" 

"  And  what  of  that?"  said  Mareschal.  "  Did  you  not  know  before,  that  one-half  of 
the  world  arc  better  talkers  than  doers  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  much  encouraged  by  seeing 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  friends  true  to  the  rendezvous,  though  I  suspect  one-half  of 
these  came  to  secure  the  dinner  in  case  of  the  worst." 

"  There  is  no  news  from  the  coast  which  can  amount  to  certainty  of  the  King's 
arrival,"  said  another  of  the  company,  in  that  tone  of  subdued  and  tremulous  whisper 
which  implies  a  faUure  of  resolution. 

"  Not  a  line  from  the  Earl  of  D ,  nor  a  single  gentleman  from  the  southern  side  of 

the  Border,"  said  a  third. 

"  Who  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England,"  exclaimed  Mareschal,  in  a 
theatrical  tone  of  affected  heroism. 

My  cousin  EUieslaw?    No,  my  fair  cousin. 
If  we  are  doomed  to  die " 

For  God's  sake,"  said  EUieslaw,  "  spare  us  your  folly  at  present,  Mareschal.** 
WeU,  then,"  said  his  kinsman,  "  FU  bestow  my  wisdom  upon  you  instead,  such  as  it 
is.  If  we  have  gone  forward  like  fools,  do  not  let  us  go  back  like  cowards.  We  have 
done  enough  to  draw  upon  us  both  the  suspicion  and  vengeance  of  the  government ;  do 
not  let  us  give  up  before  we  have  done  something  to  deserve  it.  What,  will  no  one 
speak  ?  Then  FU  leap  the  ditch  the  first."  And,  starting  up,  he  filled  a  beer-glass  to  the 
brim  with  claret,  and  waving  his  hand,  commanded  aU  to  foUow  his  example,  and  to  rise 
up  from  their  seats.  All  obeyed — the  more  qualified  guests  as  if  passively,  the  others 
with  enthusiasm.  "  Then,  my  friends,  I  give  you  the  pledge  of  the  day, — The  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  and  the  health  of  our  lawful  sovereign.  King  James  the  Eighth, 
now  landed  in  Lothian,  and,  as  I  trust  and  believe,  in  fuU  possession  of  his  ancient 
capital ! " 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  the  glass  over  his  head. 

"  It  should  never,"  he  said,  "  be  profaned  by  a  meaner  toast." 

All  followed  his  example,  and,  amid  the  crash  of  glasses  and  the  shouts  of  the  company, 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  principles  and  political  interest  which  thear 
toast  expressed. 

"  You  have  leaped  the  ditch  with  a  witness,"  said  ElHeslaw,  apart  to  Mareschal ;  **  bat 
I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best :  at  all  events,  we  cannot  now  retreat  from  our  undertaking. 
One  man  alone"  (looking  at  Ratcliffe)  "  has  refused  the  pledge ;  but  of  that  by  and  by." 

Then,  rising  up,  he  addressed  the  company  in  a  style  of  infianmiatory  invective  against 
the  government  and  its  measures,  but  especially  the  Union  ;  a  treaty,  by  means  of  wbicfa, 

*  To  lipy  meaning  to  lift  the  coffin,  is  the  common  exprcMion  for  commencing  a  Amend. 
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he  affirmed,  Scotland  had  been  at  once  cheated  of  her  independence,  her  commerce,  and 
her  honour,  and  laid  as  a  fettered  slave  at  the  foot  of  the  rival,  against  \«rhoro,  through 
such  a  length  of  ages,  through  so  many  dangers,  and  hj  so  much  blood,  she  had  honourably 
defended  her  rights.  Tbis  was  touching  a  theme  which  found  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
bosom  of  every  man  present. 

**  Our  commerce  is  destroyed,**  hallooed  old  John  Rewcastle,  a  Jedburgh  smuggler, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  table. 

**  Our  agriculture  is  ruined,"  said  the  Laird  of  Broken-girth-flow,  a  territory,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Adam,  had  borne  nothing  but  ling  and  whortle-berries. 

**  Our  religion  is  cut  up,  root  and  branch,"  said  the  pimple-nosed  pastor  of  the  Episcopal 
meeting-house  at  Kirkwhistle. 

"  We  shall  shortly  neither  dare  shoot  a  deer  nor  kiss  a  wench,  without  a  certificate 
from  the  presbytery  and  kirk-treasurer,"  said  Mareschal-Wells. 

**  Or  make  a  brandy  jeroboam  in  a  frosty  morning,  without  licence  from  a  commissioner 
of  excise,"  said  the  smuggler. 

"  Or  ride  over  the  fell  in  a  moonless  night,"  said  Westburnflat,  "  without  asking  leave 
of  young  Ekumscliff,  or  some  Englified  justice  of  the  peace :  thae  were  gude  days  on  the 
Border  when  there  was  neither  peace  nor  justice  heard  of." 

"  Let  us  remember  our  wrongs  at  Darien  and  G-lencoe,"  continued  Ellieslaw,  "  and 
take  arms  for  the  protection  of  our  rights,  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  families." 

^*  Think  upon  genuine  episcopal  ordination,  without  which  there  can  be  no  lawful 
dergy,"  said  the  divine. 

"  Think  of  the  piracies  committed  on  our  East-Indian  trade  by  Green  and  the  English 
thieves,"  said  William  Willieson,  half-owner,  and  sole  skipper  of  a  brig  that  made  four 
voyages  annually  between  Cockpool  and  Whitehaven. 

"  Remember  your  liberties,"  rejoined  Marcschal,  who  seemed  to  take  a  mischievous 
delight  in  precipitating  the  movements  of  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  excited,  like  a 
roguish  boy,  who,  having  lifted  the  sluice  of  a  mill-dam,  enjoys  the  clatter  of  the  wheels 
which  he  has  put  in  motion,  without  thinking  of  the  mischief  he  may  have  occasioned. 
"  Remember  your  liberties,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  confound  cess,  press,  and  presbytery,  and 
the  memory  of  old  Willie  that  first  brought  them  upon  us  I " 

"  Damn  the  ganger  !"  echoed  old  John  Rewcastle ;  "  Til  cleave  him  wi*  my  ain  hand." 

"  And  confound  the  country-keeper  and  tlie  constable ! "  reechoed  Westbumflat ; 
"  m  weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  them  before  morning." 

'*  We  are  agreed,  then,"  said  Ellieslaw,  when  the  shouts  had  somewhat  subsided,  "  to 
bear  this  state  of  things  no  longer  ?" 

"  We  are  agreed  to  a  man,"  answered  his  guests. 

"  Not  literally  so,"  said  Mr.  Ratcliffe ;  "  for  though  I  cannot  hope  to  assuage  the 
violent  symptoms  which  seem  so  suddenly  to  have  seized  upon  the  company,  yet  I  beg  to 
observe,  that  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  a  single  member  goes,  I  do  not  entirely  coincide  in 
the  list  of  grievances  which  has  been  announced,  and  that  I  do  utterly  protest  against 
the  frantic  measures  which  you  seem  disposed  to  adopt  for  removing  them.  I  can  easily 
suppose  much  of  what  has  been  spoken  may  have  arisen  out  of  tlie  heat  of  the  moment, 
or  have  been  said  perhaps  in  jest.  But  there  arc  some  jests  of  a  nature  very  aj)t  to 
transpire  ;  and  you  ought  to  remember,  gentlemen,  that  stone-walls  have  ears." 

"  Stone-walls  may  have  ears,"  returned  P^llieslaw,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  triimii)hant 
malignity,  "  but  domestic  spies,  Mr.  Ratclifle,  will  soon  find  tliemsclves  without  any,  if 
any  such  dares  to  continue  his  abode  in  a  family  where  his  coming  was  an  unauthorised 
intrusion,  where  his  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  presumptuous  meddler,  and  from  wliieli 
his  exit  shall  be  that  of  a  baffled  knave,  if  he  does  not  know  liow  to  take  a  hint." 

"  Mr.  Vere,"  returned  Ratcliffe,  with  calm  contempt,  "  I  am  fully  aware,  that  as  soon 
as  my  presence  becomes  useless  to  you,  which  it  must  through  the  rash  step  you  are  about 
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"  If  you  leave  ub,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "  you  cannot  but  know  both  your  ruin  and  outb  i» 
certtun ;  all  depends  on  our  adhering  together." 

"  Leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself,"  returned  the  knight ;  "  but  were  what  you  say 
true,  I  would  rather  perish  than  be  fooled  any  farther." 

"  Can  nothing — no  surety  convince  you  of  my  sincerity?"  said  Ellieslaw,  anxiously; 
"  this  morning  I  should  have  repelled  your  unjust  suspicions  as  an  insult ;  but  situated 
as  we  now  are " 

"  You  feel  yourself  compelled  to  be  sincere  ?"  retorted  Sir  Frederick.  "  If  you  would 
have  me  think  so,  there  is  but  one  way  to  convince  me  of  it — let  your  daughter  bestow 
her  hand  on  me  this  evening." 

"  So  soon  ? — impossible,"  answered  Vere ;  "  think  of  her  late  alarm — of  our  present 
undertaking." 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  but  to  her  consent,  plighted  at  the  altar.  You  have  a  chapel 
in  the  castle — Doctor  Hobbler  is  present  among  the  company — this  proof  of  your  good 
ftuth  to-night,  and  we  are  again  joined  in  heart  and  hand.  If  you  refuse  me  when  it  ia 
60  much  for  your  advantage  to  consent,  how  shall  I  trust  you  to-morrow,  when  I  shall 
stand  committed  in  your  undertaking,  and  unable  to  retract?" 

"  And  am  I  to  understand,  that,  if  you  can  be  made  my  son-in-law  to-night,  our 
friendship  is  renewed?"  said  Ellieslaw. 

"  Most  infallibly,  and  most  inviolably,"  replied  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Then,"  said  Vere,  "  though  what  you  ask  is  premature,  indelicate,  and  unjust  towards 
my  character,  yet.  Sir  Frederick,  give  me  your  hand — my  daughter  shall  be  your  wife." 

"This  night?" 

"  This  very  night,"  replied  Ellieslaw,  "  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve," 

"With  her  own  consent,  I  trust,"  said  Mareschal  j  "for  I  promise  you  both, 
gentlemen,  I  will  not  stand  tamely  by,  and  see  any  violence  put  on  the  will  of  my  pretty 
kinswoman." 

"  Another  pest  in  this  hot-headed  fellow,"  muttered  Ellieslaw  ;  and  then  aloud,  "With 
her  own  consent?  For  what  do  you  take  me,  Mareschal,  that  you  should  suppose  your 
interference  necessary  to  protect  my  daughter  against  her  father  ?  Depend  upon  it,  she 
has  no  repugnance  to  Sir  Frederick  Langley." 

"  Or  rather  to  be  called  Lady  Langley  ?  faith,  like  enough — there  are  many  women 
might  be  of  her  mind ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  these  sudden  demands  and  concesuons 
alarmed  me  a  little  on  her  account." 

"It  is  only  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal  that  embarrasses  me,"  said  Ellieslaw; 
"  but  perhaps  if  she  is  found  intractable.  Sir  Frederick  will  consider " 

"  I  will  consider  nothing,  Mr.  Vere — your  daughter's  hand  to-night,  or  I  depart,  were 
it  at  midnight — there  is  my  ultimatum." 

"  I  embrace  it,"  said  Ellieslaw,  "  and  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  upon  our.  military 
preparations,  while  I  go  to  prepare  my  daughter  for  so  suddeu  a  change  of  condition." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  company. 


fiEljaiym:  ti^*  ^mxitmtt)- 


^^v  ^*  Vebe,  whom  loDg  practice  of  disBimulation  had  enabled  to  model  kia 
J||V  very  gait  and  footsteps  to  ^d  the  purposes  of  deception,  walked  along 
(■  the  stone  passage,  and  up  the  first  flight  of  st«ps  towards  Miss  Vere'a 
M^  apartment,  with  the  alert,  firm,  and  steady  pace  of  one,  who  is  bound, 
i  indeed,  upon  important  business,  but  who  entertains  no  doubt  he  can 
i  terminate  hia  afiUirs  satisfactorily.  But  when  out  of  hearing  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  left,  hia  Bt«p  became  so  slow  and  irresolute,  as  to  correspond 
with  hia  doubts  and  his  fears.  At  length  he  paused  in  an  antechamber  to  collect  his  ideas, 
ind  form  hia  plan  of  argument,  before  approaching  his  daughter. 

"  In  what  more  hopeless  and  inextricable  dilemma  was  ever  an  unfortunate  man 
involved  ! " — Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  refiectiona. — "If  we  now  fall  to  pieces  by  dis- 
uiion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  will  take  my  life  as  the  prime 
agitator  of  the  insurrection.  Or,  grant  I  could  stoop  to  save  myself  by  a  hasty  sub- 
mission, am  I  not,  even  in  that  case,  utterly  ruined  ?  I  liave  broken  irreconcileably 
with  Ratclifle,  and  can  have  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter  but  insult  and  persecution. 
I  must  wander  forth  an  impoverished  and  dishonoured  man,  without  even  the  means  of 
sustaining  life,  far  less  wealth  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  infamy  which  my  coun- 
trymen, both  tho^  whom  I  desert  and  those  whom  I  join,  will  attach  to  the  name  of  the 
political  renegade.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  And  yet,  what  choice  remains  between 
this  lot,  and  the  ignominious  scaffold  ?  Nothing  can  save  me  but  reconciliation  with 
these  men  ;  and,  to  accomplish  tliis,  I  have  promised  to  Langley  that  Isabella  shall  marry 
him  ere  midnight,  and  to  Mareschal,  that  she  ahull  do  so  without  compulsion.  I  have  but 
one  remedy  betwixt  me  and  ruin— her  consent  to  take  a  suitor  whom  she  dislikes,  upon 
such  short  notice  aa  would  disgust  her,  even  were  he  a  favoured  lover — But  I  must  trust 
to  the  romantic  generosity  of  her  disposition ;  and  let  me  point  the  necessity  of  her 
obedience  ever  so  strongly,  I  cannot  overcharge  its  reality." 

Having  finished  this  sad  chain  of  reflections  upon  hia  perilous  condition,  he  entered 
hia  daughter's  apartment  with  every  nerve  bent  up  to  the  support  of  the  argument  which 
he  was  about  to  sustain.  Though  a  deceitful  and  ambitious  man,  he  was  not  so  devoid  of 
natural  affection  but  tliat  he  was  shocked  at  the  part  he  was  about  to  act,  in  practising  on 
the  feelings  of  a  dutiful  and  afiectionato  child  ;  but  the  recollections,  that,  if  he  succeeded, 
hia  daughter  would  only  be  trepanned  into  an  advantageous  match,  and  that,  if  he  failed, 
he  himself  was  a  lost  man,  were  quite  suSlcient  to  drown  all  ecruplea. 

He  found  Miss  Vere  seated  by  the  window  of  her  dressing-room,  her  hea<l  reclining 
on    her    hand,  and  either  sunk  in  slumber,  or  so  deeply  engaged  in  meditation,  that 
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she  did  not  hear  the  noise  he  made  at  his  entrance.  He  approached  with  his  features 
composed  to  a  deep  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and,  sitting  down  beside  her, 
solicited  her  attention  bj  quietly  taking  her  hand,  a  motion  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
accompany  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"My  father!"  said  Isabella,  with  a  sort  of  start  which  expressed  at  least  as  much 
fear,  as  joy  or  affection. 

"Yes,  Isabella,"  said  Vere,  "your  unhappy  father,  who  comes  now  as  a  penitent  to 
crave  forgiveness  of  his  daughter  for  an  injury  done  to  her  in  the  excess  of  his  affection, 
and  then  to  take  leave  of  her  for  ever." 

"Sir?  Offence  to  me!  Take  leave  for  ever!  What  does  all  this  mean?"  said 
Miss  Vere. 

"Yes,  Isabella,  I  am  serious.  But  first  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  no  suspicion  that 
I  may  have  been  privy  to  the  strange  chance  which  befel  you  yesterday  morning  ?" 

"You  sir?"  answered  Isabella, ^ stammering  between  a  consciousness  that  he  had 
guessed  her  thoughts  justly,  and  the  shame  as  well  as  fear  which  forbade  her  to 
acknowledge  a  suspicion  so  degrading  and  so  unnatural. 

"  Yes  I "  he  continued,  "  your  hesitation  confesses  that  you  entertained  such  an 
opinion,  and  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  acknowledging  that  your  suspicions  have 
done  me  no  injustice.  But  listen  to  my  motives.  In  an  evil  hour  I  countenanced  the 
addresses  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  you  could  have  any 
permanent  objections  to  a  match  where  the  advantages  were,  in  most  respects,  on  your 
side.  In  a  worse,  I  entered  with  him  into  measures  calculated  to  restore  our  banished 
monarch,  and  the  independence  of  my  country.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  my  unguarded 
confidence,  and  now  has  my  life  at  his  disposal." 

"  Your  life,  sir  ?"  said  Isabella,  faintly. 

"  Yes,  Isabella,"  continued  her  father,  "  the  life  of  him  who  gave  life  to  you.  So  soon 
as  I  foresaw  the  excesses  into  which  his  headlong  passion  (for  to  do  him  justice,  I  believe 
his  unreasonable  conduct  arises  from  excess  of  attachment  to  you)  was  likely  to  hurry 
him,  I  endeavoured,  by  finding  a  plausible  pretext  for  your  absence  for  some  weeks,  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed.  For  this  purpose  I  wished,  in 
case  your  objections  to  the  match  continued  insurmountable,  to  have  sent  you  privately 
for  a  few  months  to  the  convent  of  your  maternal  aunt  at  Paris.  By  a  series  of  mistakes 
you  have  been  brought  from  the  place  of  secrecy  and  security  which  I  had  destined  for 
your  temporary  abode.  Fate  has  baffled  my  last  chance  of  escape,  and  I  have  only  to 
give  you  my  blessing,  and  send  you  from  the  castle  with  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  who  now  leaves 
it ;  my  own  fate  wiU  soon  be  decided." 

"  Good  Heaven,  sir  !  can  this  be  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Isabella.  "  O,  why  was  I 
freed  from  the  restraint  in  which  you  placed  me  ?  or  why  did  you  not  impart  your 
pleasure  to  me  ?" 

"  Think  an  instant,  Isabella.  Would  you  have  had  me  prejudice,  in  your  opinion,  the 
friend  I  was  most  desirous  of  serving,  by  communicating  to  you  the  injurious  eagerness 
with  which  he  pursued  his  object  ?  Could  I  do  so  honourably,  having  promised  to  assist 
his  suit  ? — But  it  is  all  over.  I  and  Mareschal  have  made  up  our  minds  to  die  like  men ; 
it  only  remains  to  send  you  from  hence  under  a  safe  escort." 

"  Great  powers  !  and  is  there  no  remedy?"  said  the  terrified  young  woman. 

"  None,  my  child,"  answered  Vere,  gently,  "  unless  one  which  you  would  not  advise 
your  father  to  adopt — ^to  be  the  first  to  betray  his  friends." 

"O,  no!  no!"  she  answered,  abhorrently  yet  hastily,  as  if  to  reject  the  temptation 
which  the  alternative  presented  to  her.  But  is  there  no  other  hope— through  flight— 
through  mediation — through  supplication  ? — I  will  bend  my  knee  to  Sir  Frederick !" 

"  It  would  be  a  fruitless  degradation ;  he  is  determined  on  his  course,  and  I  am  equally 
resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  my  fate.     On  one  condition  only  he  will  turn  aside  from 
urpose,  and  that  condition  my  lips  shall  never  utter  to  you." 
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**  Name  it,  I  oonjure  jou,  mj  dear  father  P  exclaimed  Isabella.  ^^  What  can  he  ask 
that  we  ought  not  to  grant,  to  prevent  the  hideous  catastrophe  with  which  you  are 
threatened?" 

"  That,  IsabeUa,"  said  Vere,  solemnly,  "  you  shall  never  know,  imtil  your  father's  head 
has  rolled  on  the  bloody  scaffold ;  then,  indeed,  you  will  learn  there  was  one  sacrifice  by 
which  he  might  have  been  saved." 

"  And  why  not  speak  it  now  ? "  said  Isabella  ;  "  do  you  fear  I  would  flinch  from  the 
sacrifice  of  fortune  for  your  preservation  ?  or  would  you  bequeath  me  the  bitter  legacy  of 
life-long  remorse,  so  oft  as  I  shall  think  that  you  perished,  while  there  remained  one  mode 
of  preventing  the  dreadful  misfortune  that  overhangs  you  ?" 

"  Then,  my  child,"  said  Vere,  "  since  you  press  me  to  name  what  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  leave  in  silence,  I  must  inform  you  that  he  will  accept  for  ransom  nothing 
but  your  hand  in  marriage,  and  that  conferred  before  midnight  this  very  evening  I " 

"  This  evening,  sir ! "  said  the  young  lady,  struck  with  horror  at  the  proposal — "  and 
to  such  a  man ! — A  man ! — a  monster,  who  could  wish  to  win  the  daughter  by  threatening 
the  life  of  the  father — it  is  indeed  impossible." 

**  You  say  right,  my  child,"  answered  her  father,  "  it  is  indeed  impossible ;  nor  have  I 
either  the  right  or  the  wish  to  exact  such  a  sacrifice — It  is  the  course  of  nature  that 
the  old  should  die  and  be  forgot,  and  the  young  should  live  and  be  happy." 

**My  father  die,  and  his  child  can  save  him  I — ^but  no— no— my  dear  father,  pardon  me, 
it  is  impossible  ;  you  only  wish  to  guide  me  to  your  wishes.  I  know  your  object  is  what 
you  think  my  happiness,  and  this  dreadful  tale  is  only  told  to  influence  my  conduct  and 
subdue  my  scruples." 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  EUieslaw,  in  atone  where  offended  authority  seemed  to  struggle 
with  parental  affection,  <'  my  child  suspects  me  of  inventing  a  false  tale  to  work  upon  her 
feelings  I  Even  this  I  must  bear,  and  even  from  this  unworthy  suspicion  I  must  descend 
to  vindicate  myself.  You  know  the  stainless  honour  of  your  cousin  Mareschal — ^mark 
what  I  shall  write  to  him,  and  judge  from  his  answer,  if  the  danger  in  which  we  stand  is 
not  real,  and  whether  I  have  not  used  every  means  to  avert  it." 

He  sate  down,  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily,  and  handed  them  to  Isabella,  who,  after 
repeated  and  painful  efforts,  cleared  her  eyes  and  head  sufficiently  to  discern  their 
purport. 

"  Dear  cousin,"  said  the  billet,  "  I  find  my  daughter,  as  I  expected,  in  despair  at  the 
untimely  and  premature  urgency  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley.  She  cannot  even  comprehend 
the  peril  in  which  we  stand,  or  how  much  we  are  in  his  power — Use  your  influence  with 
him,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  modify  proposals,  to  the  acceptance  of  which  I  cannot,  and  will 
not,  urge  my  child  against  all  her  own  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  delicacy  and  propriety, 
and  oblige  your  loving  cousin, — R.  V." 

In  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  when  her  swimming  eyes  and  dizzy  brain  could  hardly 
comprehend  the  sense  of  what  she  looked  upon,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Miss  Vere  should 
have  omitted  to  remark  that  this  letter  seemed  to  rest  her  scruples  rather  upon  the  form 
and  time  of  the  proposed  union,  than  on  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  suitor  proposed  to  her. 
Mr.  Vere  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant  to  be  delivered  to  IVIr.  Mareschal, 
and  rising  from  his  chair,  continued  to  traverse  the  apartment  in  silence  and  in  great 
agitation  until  the  answer  was  returned.  He  glanced  it  over,  and  wrung  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  as  he  gave  it  to  her.     The  tenor  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  kinsman,  I  have  already  urged  the  knight  on  the  point  you  mention,  and  I 
find  him  as  fixed  as  Cheviot.  I  am  truly  sorry  my  fair  cousin  should  be  pressed  to  give 
up  any  of  her  maidenly  rights.  Sir  Frederick  consents,  however,  to  leave  the  castle  with 
me  the  instant  the  ceremony  is  performed,  and  we  will  raise  our  followers  and  begin  tlie 
fray.  Thus  there  is  great  hope  the  bridegroom  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  before  he 
and  the  bride  can  meet  again,  so  Bell  has  a  fair  chance  to  be  Lady  Langley  ^  trh  hon 
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inarcld.  For  the  rest,  I  can  only  say,  that  if  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  tlie  alliance  at 
all — it  is  no  time  for  mere  maiden  ceremony — ^my  pretty  cousin  must  needs  consent  to 
marry  in  haste,  or  we  shall  all  repent  at  leisure,  or  rather  have  very  little  leisure  to 
repent ;  which  is  all  at  present  from  him  who  rests  your  affectionate  kinsman, — ^B.  M. 

'*P.S. — Tell  Isabella  that  I  would  rather  cut  the  knight*^  throat  after  all,  and  end  the 
dilemma  that  way,  than  see  her  constrained  to  marry  him  against  her  wilL" 

When  Isabella  had  read  this  letter,  it  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  fallen  from  her  chair,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  her  father. 

"  My  God,  my  child  will  die ! "  exclaimed  Vere,  the  feelings  of  nature  overcoming,  even 
in  his  breast,  the  sentiments  of  selfish  policy ;  "  look  up,  Isabella — look  up,  my  child — 
come  what  will,  you  shall  not  be  the  sacrifice — I  will  fall  myself  with  the  conscioiisness  I 
leave  you  happy — My  cliild  may  weep  on  my  grave,  but  she  shall  not — not  in  this  instance 
— reproach  my  memory."  He  called  a  servant. — "Go,  bid  RatdifTe  come  hither 
directly." 

During  this  interval,  Miss  Vere  became  deadly  pale,  clenched  her  hands,  pressing  the 
palms  strongly  together,  closed  her  eyes,  and  drew  her  lips  with  strong  compressioii, 
as  if  the  severe  constraint  which  she  put  upon  her  internal  feelings  extended  even 
to  her  muscular  organization.  Then  raising  her  head,  and  drawing  in  her  breath 
strongly  ere  she  spoke,  she  said  with  firmness, — "  Father,  I  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"  You  shall  not — ^you  shall  not, — my  child — ^my  dear  child — you  shall  not  embrace 
certain  misery  to  free  me  from  uncertain  danger." 

So  exclaimed  Ellieslaw ;  and,  strange  and  inconsistent  beings  that  we  are !  he  ex- 
pressed the  real  though  momentary  feelings  of  his  heart. 

"  Father,"  repeated  Isabella,  "  I  will  consent  to  this  marriage." 

"  No,  my  child,  no — not  now  at  least — we  will  humble  ourselves  to  obtain  delay  from 
him  ;  and  yet,  Isabella,  could  you  overcome  a  disUke  which  has  no  real  foundation,  think, 
in  other  respects,  what  a  match ! — wealth — rank — importance." 

"  Father,"  reiterated  Isabella,  "  I  have  consented." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  saying  anything  else,  or  even  of  varying 
the  phrase  which,  with  such  effort,  she  had  compelled  herself  to  utter. 

"  Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child  ! — Heaven  bless  thee  ! — And  it  wUl  bless  thee  with 
riches,  with  pleasure,  with  power." 

Miss  Vere  faintly  entreated  to  be  left  by  herself  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"  But  will  you  not  receive  Sir  Frederick  ?  "  said  her  father  anxiously. 

"I  will  meet  him,"  she  replied,  "I  will  meet  him — when  I  must,  and  where  I  must; 
but  spare  me  now." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  dearest ;  you  shall  know  no  restraint  that  I  can  save  you  from.  Do 
not  think  too  hardly  of  Sir  Frederick  for  this, — it  is  an  excess  of  passion." 

Isabella  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  child — I  go — Heaven  bless  thee.  At  eleven — if  you  call  me  not 
before — at  eleven  I  come  to  seek  you." 

Wlien  he  left  Isabella  she  dropt  upon  her  knees — "  Heaven  aid  me  to  support  the 
resolution  I  have  taken — Heaven  only  can — O,  poor  Earnscliff!  who  shall  comfort 
him  ?  and  with  what  contempt  will  he  pronounce  her  name,  who  listened  to  him  to-day 
and  gave  herself  to  another  at  night !  But  let  him  despise  me — better  so  than  that 
he  should  know  the  truth — Let  him  despise  me  ;  if  it  will  but  lessen  his  grief,  I  should 
feel  comfort  in  the  loss  of  his  esteem." 

She  wept  bitterly  ;  attempting  in  vain,  from  time  to  time,  to  commence  the  prayer  for 
which  she  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  but  unable  to  calm  her  spirits  sufficiently  for  the 
exercise  of  devotion.  As  she  remained  in  this  agony  of  mind,  the  door  of  her  apartment 
was  slowly  opened. 
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M  HE  intruder  on  Miss  Vere's  sorrows  was  Ratcliffi?.  Ellicsluw  Imd,  in 
if  the  agitation  of  his  mini],  forgotten  to  countermand  the  onler  In-  had 
^  given  to  call  him  thither,  so  that  he  opened  the  door  with  the  words, 
"  You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Vere."  Then  looking  around — "  Miss  Vere, 
jj  alone !  on  the  ground  I  and  in  tears  ! " 

"  Leave  me — leave  me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  unhappy  joung  lady. 
>t  leave  you,"  said  Ratcliffe  ;  "  I  have  been  repeatedly  requesting  admittance 
to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  have  been  refused,  until  your  fatlier  himself  sent  for  nie. 
Blame  me  not,  if  I  am  bold  and  intrusive ;  I  have  a  duty  to  discharge  which  makes 
me  BO." 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  you — I  cannot  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Ratcliffe ;  take  my  best  wi.^lics, 
and  for  God's  sake  leave  me." 

"  Tell  me  only,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  is  it  true  that  this  n 
and  this  very  night  ?     I  heard  the  servants  proclaim  it  as  1 
I  heard  the  directions  given  to  clear  out  the  chapel." 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  replied  the  luckless  bride ;  " 
yon  sec  me,  judge  of  the  cruelty  of  these  questions." 

"  Slarried !  to  Sir  Frederick  Langlcy  !  and  this  night ! 
not  be." 

Vol.  1 1. 


match  is  to  po  forwurd, 
on  the  great  staircase — 


It  must  not — cannot — slrnll 
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"  It  must  be,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  my  father  is  ruined." 

"  Ah !  I  understand,"  answered  Ratcliffe ;  "  and  you  have  sacrificed  yourself  to  save 
him  who— But  let  the  virtue  of  the  child  atone  for  the  faults  of  the  father-— it  is  no  time 
to  rake  them  up.  What  can  be  done  ?  Time  presses — I  know  but  one  remedy — ^with 
four-and-twenty  hours  I  might  find  many — Miss  Vere,  you  must  implore  the  protection 
of  the  only  human  being  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  control  the  course  of  events  which 
threatens  to  hurry  you  before  it." 

"  And  what  human  being,"  answered  Miss  Vere,  "  has  such  power?" 

"  Start  not  when  I  name  him,"  said  Ratcliffe,  coming  near  her,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  but  distinct  voice.  "  It  is  he  who  is  called  Elshender  the  Recluse  of  Mucklestane- 
Moor." 

"  You  are  mad,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  or  you  mean  to  insult  my  misery  by  an  ill-timed  jest  V* 

"  I  am  as  much  in  my  senses,  young  lady,"  answered  her  adviser,  "  as  you  are ;  and 
I  am  no  idle  jester,  far  less  with  misery,  least  of  all  with  your  misery.  I  swear  to  you 
that  this  being  (who  is  other  far  than  what  he  seems)  actually  possesses  the  means  of 
redeeming  you  from  this  hateful  union." 

"  And  of  ensuring  my  father's  safety  ?" 

"  Yes !  even  that,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  if  you  plead  his  cause  with  him — yet  how  to 
obtain  admittance  to  the  Recluse ! " 

"  Fear  not  that,"  said  Miss  Vere,  suddenly  recollecting  the  incident  of  the  rose; 
'^  I  remember  he  desired  me  to  call  upon  him  for  aid  in  my  extremity,  and  gave  me  this 
fiower  as  a  token.  Ere  it  faded  away  entirely,  I  would  need,  he  said,  his  assistance :  is 
it  possible  his  words  can  have  been  aught  but  the  ravings  of  insanity?" 

"  Doubt  it  not — fear  it  not — ^but  above  all,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  let  us  lose  no  time — ^Are 
you  at  liberty,  and  unwatched  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Isabella ;  "  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Leave  the  castle  instantly,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  and  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  <rf  this 
extraordinary  man,  who,  in  circumstances  that  seem  to  argue  the  extremity  of  the  most 
contemptible  poverty,  possesses  yet  an  ahnost  absolute  influence  over  your  fate. — Grnests 
and  servants  are  deep  in  their  carouse — ^the  leaders  sitting  in  conclave  on  their  treason- 
able schemes — my  horse  stands  ready  in  the  stable — I  will  saddle  one  for  you,  and  meet 
you  at  the  little  garden-gate — O,  let  no  doubt  of  my  prudence  or  fidelity  prevent  your 
taking  the  only  step  in  your  power  to  escape  the  dreadful  fate  which  must  attend  the 
wife  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley." 

"  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  you  have  always  been  esteemed  a  man  of  honour 
and  probity,  and  a  drowning  wretch  will  always  catdi  at  the  feeblest  twig, — I  will  trust 
you — I  will  follow  your  advice — I  will  meet  you  at  the  garden-gate." 

She  bolted  the  outer-door  of  her  apartment  as  soon  as  Mr.  Ratcliffe  left  her,  and 
descended  to  the  gardea  by  a  separate  stair  of  communication  which  opened  to  her 
dressing-room.  On  the  way  she  felt  inclined  to  retract  the  consent  she  had  so  haslfly 
given  to  a  plan  so  hopeless  and  extravagant.  But  as  she  passed  in  her  descent  a  jnivate 
door  which  entered  into  the  chapel  from  the  back  stair,  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  female 
servants  as  they  were  employed  in  the  task  of  cleaning  it. 

"  Married !  and  to  sae  bad  a  man — Ewhow,  sirs !  ony  thing  rather  than  that.** 

"  They  are  right — they  are  right,"  said  Miss  Vere,  "  any  thing  rather  than  that." 

She  hurried  to  the  garden.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  true  to  his  appointment — the  horses 
stood  saddled  at  the  garden-gate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  advancing  rapidly 
towards  the  hut  of  the  Solitary. 

"While  the  ground  was  favourable,  the  speed  of  their  journey  was  such  as  to  prevent 
much  communication ;  but  when  a  steep  ascent  compelled  them  to  slacken  their  pace,  a 
new  cause  of  apprehension  occurred  to  Miss  Vcre's  mind. 

**  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  she  said,  pulling  up  her  horse's  bridle,  "  let  us  prosecute  no  iarther 
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ft  journey  which  nothing  bat  the  extreme  agitation  of  my  mind  can  vindicate  my  having 
midertaken— >I  am  well  aware  that  this  man  passes  among  the  vulgar  as  being  possessed 
of  supernatural  powers,  and  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  beings  of  another  world ; 
but  I  would  have  you  aware  I  am  neither  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  follies,  nor,  were 
I  to  believe  in  their  existence^  durst  I,  with  my  feelings  of  religion,  apply  to  this  being 
in  my  distress.'' 

'*  I  should  have  thought.  Miss  Vere,**  replied  Ratdiffe,  **  my  character  and  habits  of 
thinking  were  so  well  known  to  you,  that  you  might  have  held  me  exculpated  from 
crediting  in  such  absurdity." 

**  But  in  what  other  mode,"  said  Isabella,  **  can  a  being,  so  miserable  himself  in 
appearance,  possess  the  power  of  assisting  me  ?" 

*'  Miss  Yere,"  said  Ratdiffe,  after  a  momentary  pause,  ^<  I  am  bound  by  a  solenm  oath 
(^  secrecy — You  must,  without  farther  explanation,  be  satisfied  with  my  pledged 
assurance,  that  he  does  possess  the  power,  if  you  can  inspire  him  with  the  will ;  and 
that,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  to  do." 

**  Mr.  Batdifie,"  said  Miss  Vere,  **  you  may  yourself  be  mistaken ;  you  ask  an  unlimited 
degree  of  confidence  from  me." 

**  Recollect,  Miss  Vere,"  he  replied,  **  that  when,  in  your  humanity,  you  asked  me 
to  interfere  with  your  father  in  favour  of  Haswell  and  his  ruined  family — ^when  you 
requested  me  to  prevail  on  him  to  do  a  thing  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature — ^to  forgive 
in  injury  and  remit  a  penalty — ^I  stipulated  that  you  should  ask  me  no  questions  con- 
cerning the  sources  of  my  influence — ^You  found  no  reason  to  distrust  me  then,  do  not 
distrust  me  now." 

^  But  the  extraordinary  mode  of  life  of  this  man,"  said  Miss  Yere ;  **  his  seclusion — 
his  figure— the  deepness  of  misanthropy  which  he  is  said  to  express  in  his  language- 
Mr.  Ratdiffe,  what  can  I  think  of  him  if  he  really  possesses  the  powers  you  ascribe 
to  him?" 

<<  This  man,  young  lady,  was  bred  a  Catholic,  a  sect  which  affords  a  thousand  instances 
of  those  who  have  retired  from  power  and  affluence  to  voluntary  privations  more  strict 
even  than  his." 

But  he  avows  no  religious  motive,"  replied  Miss  Vere. 

No^"  replied  Ratdiffe;  *' disgust  with  the  world  has  operated  his  retreat  from  it 
without  assuming  the  veil  of  superstition.  Thus  far  I  may  tell  you — ^he  was  bom  to 
great  wealth,  which  his  parents  designed  should  become  greater  by  his  union  with  a 
kinswoman,  whom  for  that  purpose  they  bred  up  in  their  own  house.  You  have  seen 
his  figure ;  judge  what  the  young  lady  must  have  thought  of  the  lot  to  which  she  was 
destined — ^Yet,  habituated  to  his  appearance,  she  showed  no  reluctance,  and  the  friends 

of of  the  person  whom  I  speak  of,  doubted  not  that  the  excess  of  his  attachment, 

the  various  acquisitions  of  his  mind,  his  many  and  amiable  qualities,  had  overcome  the 
natural  horror  which  his  destined  bride  must  have  entertained  at  an  exterior  so  dread- 
fully inauspicious." 

^*  And  did  they  judge  truly  ?"  said  Isabella. 

**  You  shall  hear.  He,  at  least,  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  deficiency ;  the  sense  of  it 
haunted  him  like  a  phantom.  '  I  am,'  was  his  own  expression  to  me, — I  mean  to  a  man 
whom  he  trusted, — *  I  am,  in  spite  of  what  you  would  say,  a  poor  miserable  outcast, 
fitter  to  have  been  smothered  in  the  cradle  than  to  have  been  brought  up  to  score  the 
world  in  which  I  crawl.'  The  person  whom  he  addressed  in  vain  endeavoured  to  impress 
him  with  the  indifference  to  external  form,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  philosophy,  or 
entreat  him  to  recall  the  superiority  of  mental  talents  to  the  more  attractive  attributes 
that  are  merdy  personaL  *  I  hear  you,'  he  would  reply ;  *  but  you  speak  the  voice  of 
cold-blooded  stoidsm,  or,  at  least,  of  friendly  partiality.  But  look  at  every  book  which 
we  have  read,  those  excepted  of  that  abstract  philosophy  which  feels  no  responsive  voice 
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in  our  natural  feelings.  Is  not  personal  form,  such  as  at  least  can  be  tolerated  without 
horror  and  disgust,  always  represented  as  essential  to  our  ideas  of  a  friend,  far  more  a 
lover  ?  Is  not  such  a  misshapen  monster  as  I  am  excluded,  by  the  very  fiat  of  Nature, 
from  her  fairest  enjoyments  ?  What  but  my  wealth  prevents  all — ^perhaps  even  Letitia, 
or  you — from  shunning  me  as  something  foreign  to  your  nature,  and  more  odious,  by 
bearing  that  distorted  resemblance  to  humanity  which  we  observe  in  the  animal  tribes 
that  are  more  hateful  to  man  because  they  seem  his  caricature  ? '  *' 

"  You  repeat  the  sentiments  of  a  madman,"  said  Miss  Vere. 

"  No,"  replied  her  conductor,  "  unless  a  morbid  and  excessive  sensibility  on  such  a 
subject  can  be  termed  insanity.  Yet  I  will  not  deny  that  this  governing  feeling  and 
apprehension  carried  the  person  who  entertained  it  to  lengths  which  indicated  a  deranged 
imagination.  He  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  exuberant,  and 
not  always  well-chosen  instances  of  liberality,  and  even  profusion,  to  unite  himself  to  the 
human  race,  from  which  he  conceived  himself  naturally  dissevered.  The  benefits  whidi 
he  bestowed,  from  a  disposition  naturally  philanthropical  in  an  uncommon  degree,  were 
exaggerated  by  the  influence  of  the  goading  reflection,  that  more  was  necessary  from 
him  than  from  others, — lavishing  his  treasures  as  if  to  bribe  mankind  to  receive  him 
into  their  class.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  bounty  which  flowed  from  a 
source  so  capricious  was  often  abused,  and  his  cx)nfidence  frequently  betrayed.  These 
disappointments,  which  occur  to  all,  more  or  less,  and  most  to  such  as  confer  benefits 
without  just  discrimination,  his  diseased  fancy  set  down  to  the  hatred  and  contempt 
excited  by  his  personal  deformity. — ^But  I  fatigue  you.  Miss  Vere?" 

"  No,  by  no  means ;  I — I  could  not  prevent  my  attention  from  wandering  an  instant ; 
pray  proceed." 

"  He  became  at  length,"  continued  Ratcliffe,  "  the  most  ingenious  self-tormentor  of 
whom  I  have  ever  heard ;  the  scoff*  of  the  rabble,  and  the  sneer  of  the  yet  more  brutal 
vulgar  of  his  own  rank,  was  to  him  agony  and  breaking  on  the  wheel.  He  regarded  the 
laugh  of  the  common  people  whom  he  passed  on  the  street,  and  the  suppressed  titter,  or 
yet  more  offensive  terror,  of  the  young  girls  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  company,  as 
proofs  of  the  true  sense  which  the  world  entertained  of  him,  as  a  prodigy  unfit  to  be 
received  among  them  on  the  usual  terms  of  society,  and  as  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  his 
purpose  in  withdrawing  himself  from  among  them.  On  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  two 
persons  alone,  he  seemed  to  rely  implicitly^-on  that  of  his  betrothed  bride,  and  of  a 
friend  eminently  gifted  in  personal  accomplishments,  who  seemed,  and  indeed  probably 
was,  sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  ought  to  have  been  so  at  least,  for  he  was  literally 
loaded  with  benefits  by  him  whom  you  are  now  about  to  see.  The  parents  of  the  subject 
of  my  story  died  within  a  short  space  of  each  other.  Their  death  postponed  the  marriage, 
for  which  the  day  had  been  fixed.  The  lady  did  not  seem  greatly  to  mourn  this  delay, — 
perhaps  that  was  not  to  have  been  expected  ;  but  she  intimated  no  change  of  intention, 
when,  after  a  decent  interval,  a  second  day  was  named  for  their  union.  The  friend  of 
whom  I  spoke  was  then  a  constant  resident  at  the  Hall.  In  an  evil  hour,  at  the  earnest 
reciuest  and  entreaty  of  this  friend,  they  joined  a  general  party,  where  men  of  difierent 
political  opinions  were  mingled,  and  where  they  drank  deep.  A  quarrel  ensued;  the 
friend  of  the  Recluse  drew  his  sword  with  others,  and  was  thrown  down  and  disarmed 
by  a  more  powerful  antagonist.  They  fell  in  the  struggle  at  the  feet  of  the  Reduse, 
who,  maimed  and  truncated  as  his  form  appears,  possesses,  nevertheless,  great  strength, 
as  well  as  violent  passions.  He  caught  up  a  sword,  pierced  the  heart  of  his  friend's 
antagonist,  was  tried,  and  his  life,  with  difficulty,  redeemed  from  justice  at  the  expense 
of  a  year's  close  imprisonment,  the  punishment  of  manslaughter.  The  incident  affected 
him  most  deeply,  the  more  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  and  had 
sustained  gross  insult  and  injury  ere  he  drew  his  sword.  I  think,  from  that  moment, 
I  observed — I  beg  pardon-*The  fits  of  morbid  sensibility  which  had  tormented  this 
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unfortunate  gentleman^  were  rendered  henceforth  more  acute  by  remorse,  which  he,  of  all 
men,  was  least  capable  of  having  incurred,  or  of  sustaining  when  it  became  his  unhappy 
lot.  His  paroxysms  of  agonj  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  of  an  alarming  and  fearfiU  nature.  He 
comforted  himself,  that,  at  the  expiry  of  his  imprisonment,  he  could  form  with  his  wife 
and  friend  a  society,  encircled  by  which  he  might  dispense  with  more  extensive  commu- 
nication with  the  world.  He  was  deceived ;  before  that  term  elapsed,  his  friend  and  his 
betrothed  bride  were  man  and  wife.  The  effects  of  a  shock  so  dreadful  on  an  ardent 
temperament,  a  disposition  already  soured  by  bitter  remorse,  and  loosened  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  gloomy  imagination  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  ; 
it  was  as  if  the  last  cable  at  which  the  vessel  rode  had  suddenly  parted,  and  left  her 
abandoned  to  all  the  wild  fury  of  the  tempest.  He  was  placed  under  medical  restraint. 
As  a  temporary  measure  this  might  have  been  justifiable ;  but  his  hard-hearted  friend, 
who^  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  was  now  his  nearest  ally,  prolonged  his  confinement, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  management  of  his  immense  estates.  There  was  one  who  owed  his 
all  to  the  sufferer,  an  humble  friend,  but  grateful  and  faithful.  By  unceasing  exertion, 
and  repeated  invocation  of  justice,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  liis  patron's 
freedom,  and  reinstatement  in  the  management  of  his  own  property,  to  which  was  soon 
added  that  of  his  intended  bride,  who,  having  died  without  male  issue,  her  estates 
reverted  to  him,  as  heir  of  entail.  But  freedom,  and  wealth,  were  unable  to  restore  the 
equipoise  of  his  mind ;  to  the  former  his  grief  made  liim  indifferent — the  latter  only 
served  him  as  far  as  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  indulging  Iiis  strange  and  wayward 
fancy.  He  had  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  but  perhaps  some  of  its  doctrines 
continued  to  influence  a  mind,  over  which  remorse  and  misanthropy  now  assumed,  in 
appearance,  an  unbounded  authority.  His  life  has  since  been  that  alternately  of  a 
pilgrim  and  a  hermit,  suffering  the  most  severe  privations,  not  indeed  in  ascetic  devotion, 
but  in  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Yet  no  man's  words  and  actions  have  been  at  sucli  a 
wide  difference,  nor  has  any  hypocritical  wretch  ever  been  more  ingenious  in  assigning 
good  motives  for  his  vile  actions,  than  this  unfortunate  in  reconciling  to  his  abstract 
principles  of  misanthropy  a  conduct  which  flows  from  his  natural  generosity  and  kindness 
of  feeling." 

"  Still,  Mr.  Ratcliffe — still  you  describe  the  inconsistencies  of  a  madman." 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Ratcliffe.  "  That  the  imagination  of  tliis  gentleman  is 
disordered,  I  will  not  pretend  to  dispute ;  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  has  sometimes 
broken  out  into  paroxysms  approaching  to  real  mental  alienation.  But  it  is  of  his 
conmion  state  of  mind  that  I  speak ;  it  is  irregular,  but  not  deranged ;  the  shades  are  as 
gradual  as  those  that  divide  the  light  of  noonday  from  midnight.  Tlie  courtier  who 
ruins  his  fortune  for  the  attainment  of  a  title  which  can  do  him  no  good,  or  power  of 
which  he  can  make  no  suitable  or  creditable  use,  the  miser  who  hoards  his  useless 
wealth,  and  the  prodigal  who  squanders  it,  are  all  marked  with  a  certain  shade  of  insanity. 
To  criminals  who  are  guilty  of  enormities,  when  the  temptation,  to  a  sober  mind,  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  horror  of  the  act,  or  the  probability  of  detection  and  punishment, 
the  same  observation  applies ;  and  every  violent  passion,  as  well  as  anger,  may  be  termed 
a  short  madness." 

"  This  may  be  all  good  philosophy,  IVIr.  Ratcliffe,"  answered  Miss  Vere  ;  "  but  excuse 
me,  it  by  no  means  emboldens  me  to  visit,  at  this  late  hour,  a  person  whose  extravagance 
of  imagination  you  yourself  can  only  palliate." 

"  Rather,  then,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  receive  my  solemn  assurances,  that  you  do  not  incur 
the  slightest  danger.  But  what  I  have  been  hitherto  afraid  to  mention  for  fear  of 
alarming  you,  is,  that  now  when  we  are  within  sight  of  his  retreat,  for  I  can  discover  it 
through  the  twilight,  I  must  go  no  farther  with  you  ;  you  must  proceed  alone." 

"  Alone  ? — I  dare  not." 
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"  You  tnnat,"  continued  Batcliffe ;  "  I  will  remain  here  and  wait  for  jtm." 

"  You  will  not,  then,  stir  from  tliis  place,"  said  Miss  Yere ;  "  yet  die  distance  it  m> 
great,  jou  could  not  hear  me  were  I  to  cry  for  asustance." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  her  gtude ;  "  or  observe,  at  least,  the  utmost  cantien  in  stifling 
every  expression  of  timidity.  Remember  that  his  predominant  and  most  harasung 
apprehension  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  the  bideousneas  of  his  appearance.  Yonr 
path  lies  strught  beside  yon  half-fallen  willow ;  keep  the  left  side  of  it ;  the  marsh  lies 
on  the  right.  Farewell  for  a  time.  Remember  the  evil  you  are  threatened  with,  and 
let  it  orercome  at  once  your  fears  and  scruples." 

"  Mr.  Ratclifie,"  sud  Isabella,  "  farewell ;  if  yon  have  deceived  one  eo  nnfortnnate  as 
myself,  you  have  for  ever  forfeited  the  fiur  character  for  probi^  and  hononr  to  which 
I  have  trusted." 

"  On  my  life — on  my  soul,"  continued  RatcliSe,  raising  his  voice  as  the  ^stance 
between  them  increased,  "  yoa  are  safe — perfectly  safe." 
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SHE  sounds  of  Ratcliffe's  voice  had  died  on  Isabella's  ear;  but  os  ehe 
j  frequentlj  looked  back,  it  was  some  encouragement  to  her  to  discern  liis 
f,  fonn  now  darkening  in  tbe  gloom.  Ere,  however,  she  went  mucli  farllier, 
i  she  lost  the  object  in  tbe  increasing  shade.  The  lost  glimmer  of  the 
{)  twilight  placed  her  before  the  hut  of  the  Solitary,  Slie  twice  extended 
her  hand  to  the  door,  and  twice  she  withdrew  it ;  and  when  she  did  at 
length  make  the  cSbrt,  the  knock  did  not  equal  in  violence  the  throb  of  her  own  bosom. 
Her  next  effort  was  louder  j  her  third  was  reiterated,  for  the  fear  of  not  obtaining  the 
protection  from  which  Ratclifie  promised  so  much,  began  to  overpower  the  terrors  of  his 
presence  from  whom  she  was  to  request  it.  At  length,  as  she  still  received  no  answer, 
she  repeatedly  called  upon  tbe  Dwarf  by  his  assumed  name,  and  requested  him  to  answer 
and  open  to  her. 

"  What  miserable  being  is  reduced,"  said  the  appalling  voice  of  the  Solitary,  "  to  seek 
refuge  here  ?  Go  hence ;  when  the  lieath-fowl  need  shelter,  they  seek  it  not  in  the  nest 
of  tbe  night-raven." 
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"I  come  to  you,  father,**  said  Isabella,  "in  my  hour  of  adversity,  even  as  you 
yourself  commanded,  when  you  promised  your  heart  and  your  door  should  be  open 
to  my  distress  ;  but  I  fear " 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  Solitary,  "  then  thou  art  Isabella  Vere  ?  Give  me  a  token  that  thou 
art  she." 

"  I  have  brought  you  back  the  rose  which  you  gave  me  ;  it  has  not  had  time  to  fade 
ere  the  hard  fate  you  foretold  is  come  upon  me  I  ** 

"  And  if  thou  hast  thus  redeemed  thy  pledge,"  said  the  Dwarf, "  I  will  not  forfeit  mine. 
The  heart  and  the  door  that  are  shut  against  every  other  earthly  being,  shall  be  open  to 
thee  and  to  thy  sorrows." 

She  heard  him  move  in  his  hut,  and  presently  afterwards  strike  a  light.  One  by  one, 
bolt  and  bar  were  then  withdrawn,  the  heart  of  Isabella  throbbing  higher  as  these 
obstacles  to  their  meeting  were  successively  removed.  The  door  opened,  and  the  Solitary 
stood  before  her,  his  uncouth  form  and  features  illuminated  by  the  iron  lamp  which  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"  Enter,  daughter  of  affliction,"  he  said, — "  enter  the  house  of  misery." 

She  entered,  and  observed,  with  a  precaution  which  increased  her  trepidation,  that  the 
Recluse's  first  act,  after  setting  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  was  to  replace  the  numerous  bolts 
which  secured  the  door  of  his  hut.  She  shrunk  as  she  heard  the  noise  which  accompanied 
this  ominous  operation,  yet  remembered  Ratcliffe's  caution,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress 
all  appearance  of  apprehension.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  weak  and  uncertain ;  but  the 
Solitary,  without  taking  immediate  notice  of  Isabella,  otherwise  than  by  motioning  her  to 
sit  down  on  a  small  settle  beside  the  fire-place,  made  haste  to  kindle  some  dry  furze, 
which  presently  cast  a  blaze  through  the  cottage.  Wooden  shelves,  which  bore  a  few 
books,  some  bundles  of  dried  herbs,  and  one  or  two  wooden  cups  and  platters,  were  on 
one  side  of  the  fire ;  on  the  other  were  placed  some  ordinary  tools  of  field-labour,  mingled 
with  those  used  by  mechanics.  Where  the  bed  should  have  been,  there  was  a  wooden 
frame,  strewed  with  withered  moss  and  rushes,  the  couch  of  the  ascetic  The  whole 
space  of  the  cottage  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  by  six  within  the  walls ;  and  its  only 
furniture,  besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  table  and  two  stools  formed  of  rough 
deals. 

Within  these  narrow  precincts  Isabella  now  found  herself  enclosed  with  a  being,  whose 
history  had  nothing  to  reassure  her,  and  the  fearful  conformation  of  whose  hideous  coun- 
tenance inspired  an  almost  superstitious  terror.  He  occupied  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and 
dropping  his  huge  and  shaggy  eye-brows  over  his  piercing  black  eyes,  gazed  at  her  in 
silence,  as  if  agitated  by  a  variety  of  contending  feelings.  On  the  other  side  sate  Isabella, 
pale  as  death,  her  long  hair  uncurled  by  the  evening  damps,  and  falling  over  her  shoulders 
and  breast,  as  the  wet  streamers  droop  from  the  mast  when  the  storm  has  passed  away, 
and  left  the  vessel  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  Dwarf  first  broke  the  silence  with 
the  sudden,  abrupt,  and  alarming  question, — "  Woman,  what  evil  fate  has  brought  thee 
hither  ?" 

"  My  father's  danger,  and  your  own  command,"  she  replied  faintly,  but  firmly. 

"  And  you  hope  for  aid  from  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  can  bestow  it,"  she  replied,  still  in  the  same  tone  of  mild  submission* 

"And  how  should  I  possess  that  power  ?"  continued  the  Dwarf,  with  a  bitter  sneer ; 
"  Is  mine  the  form  of  a  redresser  of  wrongs  ?  Is  this  the  castle  in  which  one  powerful 
enough  to  be  sued  to  by  a  fair  suppliant  is  likely  to  hold  his  residence  ?  I  but  mocked 
thee,  girl,  when  I  said  I  would  relieve  thee." 

"  Then  must  I  depart,  and  face  my  fate  as  I  best  may ! " 

"No !  "  said  the  Dwarf,  rising  and  interposing  between  her  and  the  door,  and  motioning 
to  her  sternly  to  resume  her  seat — "  No !  you  leave  me  not  in  this  way ;  we  most  have 
farther  conference.     Why  should  one  being  desire  aid  of  another  ?    Why  should  nol 
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each  be  sufficient  to  itself?  look  round  7011 — ^I,  the  most  despised  and  most  decrepit  on 
Natnre's  common,  haTC  required  sympathy  and  help  from  no  one.     These  stones  are  of 

my  own  piling ;  these  utensils  I  framed  with  my  own  hands ;  and  with  this" and  he 

laid  his  hand  with  a  fierce  smile  on  the  long  dagger  which  he  always  wore  beneath  his 
garment,  and  unscathed  it  so  far  that  the  blade  glimmered  dear  in  the  fire-light — "With 
this,"  he  porsued,  as  he  thrust  the  weapon  back  into  the  scabbard,  "I  can,  if 
necessary,  defend  the  vital  spark  enclosed  in  this  poor  trunk,  against  the  fairest  and 
strongest  that  shall  threaten  me  with  injury.** 

It  was  with  difficulty  Isabella  refrained  from  screaming  out  aloud ;  but  she  did  refrain. 

**  This,"  continued  the  Recluse,  "  is  the  life  of  nature,  solitary,  self-sufficing,  and 
independent.  The  wolf  calls  not  the  wolf  to  aid  him  in  forming  his  den  ;  and  the  vulture 
invites  not  another  to  assist  her  in  striking  down  her  prey." 

**  And  when  they  are  unable  to  procure  themselves  support,"  said  Isabella,  judiciously 
thinking  he  would  be  most  accessible  to  argument  couched  in  his  own  metaphorical 
style,  **  what  then  is  to  befall  them  ? 

**  Let  them  starve,  die,  and  be  forgotten':  it  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity." 

''It  is  the  lot  of  the  wild  tribes  of  nature,"  said  Isabella,  '^but  chicfiy  of  those  who 
are  destined  to  support  themselves  by  rapine,  which  brooks  no  partner ;  but  it  is  not  the 
law  of  nature  in  general ;  even  the  lower  orders  have  confederacies  for  mutual  defence. 
But  mankind — the  race  would  perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other. — From  the  time 
that  the  mother  binds  the  child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind  assistant  wipes 
the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mutual  help.  AH, 
therefore,  that  need  aid,  have  right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow -mortals ;  no  one  who  has  the 
power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt." 

**  And  in  this  simple  hope,  poor  nudden,"  said  the  Solitary,  ''  thou  hast  come  into  the 
desert,  to  sedc  one  whose  wish  it  were  that  the  league  thou  hast  spoken  of  were  broken 
for  ever,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  the  whole  race  should  perish?  Wert  thou  not 
firightened  ? 

"  Misery,"  said  Isabella,  firmly,  "  is  superior  to  fear." 

**  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  in  thy  mortal  world  that  I  have  leagued  myself  with  other 
powers,  deformed  to  the  eye  and  malevolent  to  the  human  race  as  myself  ?  Hast  thou 
not  heard  this  ? — And  dost  thou  seek  my  cell  at  midnight  ?" 

"  The  being  I  worship  supports  me  against  such  idle  fears,"  said  Isabella ;  but  the 
increasing  agitation  of  her  bosom  belied  the  affected  courage  which  her  words  expressed. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  the  Dwarf,  "thou  vauntest  thyself  a  philosopher?  Yet,  shouldst 
thou  not  have  thought  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  thyself,  young  and  beautiful,  in  the 
power  of  one  so  spited  against  humanity,  as  to  place  his  chief  pleasure  in  defacing, 
destroying,  and  degrading  her  fairest  works  ?" 

Isabella,  much  alarmed,  continued  to  answer  with  firmness,  "  Whatever  injuries  you 
may  have  sustained  in  the  world,  you  are  incapable  of  revenging  them  on  one  who  never 
wronged  you,  nor,  wilfully,  any  other." 

"  Ay,  but  maiden,"  he  continued,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  an  expression  of  malignity 
which  communicated  itself  to  his  wild  and  distorted  features,  "  revenge  is  the  hungry 
wolf,  which  asks  only  to  tear  flesh  and  lap  blood.  Think  you  the  lamb's  plea  of  innocence 
would  be  listened  to  by  him  ?" 

"Man  !"  said  Isabella,  rising,  and  expressing  herself  with  much  dignity,  "I  fear  not 
the  horrible  ideas  with  which  you  would  impress  me.  I  cast  tliem  from  me  with  disdain. 
Be  you  mortal  or  fiend,  you  would  not  offer  injury  to  one  who  sought  you  as  a  suppliant 
in  her  utmost  need.     You  would  not — you  durst  not." 

"  Thou  say'st  truly,  maiden,"  rejoined  the  Solitary ;  "  I  dare  not — I  would  not. 
Begone  to  thy  dwelling.  Fear  nothing  with  which  they  threaten  thee.  Thou  hast  asked 
my  protection — ^thou  shalt  find  it  effectual." 
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"  But,  father,  this  very  night  I  have  consented  to  wed  the  man  that  I  abhor,  or  I  mu.«t 
put  the  seal  to  my  father's  ruin." 

"  This  night  ?— at  what  hour  ?*' 

"Ere  midnight" 

**  And  twilight,"  said  the  Dwarf,  ^'  has  already  passed  away.  But  fear  nothing,  there 
is  ample  time  to  protect  thee." 

'^  And  my  father  ?  "  continued  Isabella  in  a  suppliant  tone. 

'<  Thy  father,"  replied  the  Dwarf,  *^  has  been,  and  is,  my  most  bitter  enemy.  But  fear 
not ;  thy  virtue  shall  save  him.  And  now,  begone ;  were  I  to  keep  thee  longer  bj  mey 
I  might  ag^n  fall  into  the  stupid  dreams  concerning  human  worth  from  whidi  I  have 
been  so  fearfully  awakened.  But  fear  nothing — at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar  I  will 
redeem  thee.    Adieu,  time  presses,  and  I  must  act ! " 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  he  opened  for  her  departure.  She  remounted 
her  horse,  which  had  been  feeding  in  the  outer  enclosure,  and  pressed  him  forward  fajllie 
light  of  the  moon,  which  was  now  rising,  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  Batdifb. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  ?"  was<  his  first  eager  question. 

''  I  have  obtained  promises  firom  him  to  whom  you  sent  me  ;  but  how  can  be  pcasibly 
accomplish  them?" 

''  Thank  God !  "  said  Ratclifie ;  '^  doubt  not  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promiBe." 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  to  resound  along  the  heath. 

"  Hark ! "  said  Ratclifie,  *'  he  calls  me — Miss  Vere,  return  home,  and  leave  unbolted 
the  postern-door  of  the  garden ;  to  that  which  opens  on  the  back-stairs  I  have  a  private 
key." 

A  second  whistle  was  heard,  yet  more  shrill  and  prolonged  than  the  first. 

''  I  come,  I  come,"  said  Ratclifie ;  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  over  the  heath 
in  the  direction  of  the  Recluse's  hut.  Miss  Vere  returned  to  the  castle,  the  mettle  of  the 
animal  on  which  she  rode,  and  her  own  anxiety  of  mind,  combining  to  accelerate  her 
journey. 

She  obeyed  Ratdifie's  directions,  though  'without  well  apprehending  their  purpose, 
and  leaving  her  horse  at  large  in  a  paddock  near  the  garden,  hurried  to  her  own 
apartment,  which  she  reached  without  observation.  She  now  unbolted  her  door,  and 
rang  her  bell  for  lights.  Her  father  appeared  along  with  the  servant  who  answered  her 
summons. 

''  He  had  been  twice,"  he  said,  ^*  listening  at  her  door  during  the  two  hours  that  had 
elapsed  since  he  left  her,  and,  not  hearing  her  speak,  had  become  apprehensive  that 
she  was  taken  ill." 

'^  And  now,  my  dear  father,"  she  said,  *'  permit  me  to  claim  the  promise  you  so  kindly 
gave  ;  let  the  last  moments  of  freedom  which  I  am  to  enjoy  be  mine  without  interruption ; 
and  protract  to  the  last  moment  the  respite  which  is  allowed  me." 

**  I  will,"  said  her  father ;  ^*  nor  shall  you  be  again  interrupted.  But  this  disordered 
dress — ^this  dishevelled  hair — do  not  let  me  find  you  thus  when  I  call  on  you  again ; 
the  sacrifice,  to  be  beneficial,  must  be  voluntary." 

^^  Must  it  be  so  ?"  she  replied  ;  ''  then  fear  not,  my  father  I  the  victim  shall  be  adorned." 


# 


v' 


^ 


^IBiapta:  till  ^EbimtiE0ii^. 


Xhi«  toakt  not  like  ■  BuptlAl. 


>JHE  chi^  in  the  castle  of  Ellicslaw,  deBtiued  to  be  the  scene  of  this  ill- 
|7  omened  union,  was  a  building  of  much  older  date  tliou  the  castle  itself, 
y^  though  that  claimed  considerable  antiquity.  Before  the  wars  between 
^^^,;i  England  and  Scotland  had  become  so  common  and  of  Buch  long  duration, 
-;ithat  the  buildings  along  both  aides  of  the  Border  were  cliiefl;  dedicated 
— ''*^'''to  warlike  purposes,  there  hod  been  a  small  settlement  of  monks  at 
Ellieslaw,  a  dependency,  it  ts  believed  by  antiqaaries,  on  the  rich  Abbey  of  Jedburgh. 
Their  pOMeasionB  had  long  passed  away  under  the  changes  introduced  by  war  and  mutual 
ravage.  A  feudal  castle  hod  arisen  on  the  ruin  of  tbdr  cells,  and  their  chapel  was 
included  in  its  precincts. 

The  edifice,  in  its  round  arches  and  massive  pillars,  the  simplicity  of  which  referred 
their  date  to  what  has  been  called  the  Saxon  architecture,  presented  at  oil  times  a  dork 
and  sombre  appeanuce,  and  had  been  frequently  used  as  the  cemetery  of  the  family  of 
the  feudal  lordi^  as  well  as  formerly  of  the  monastic  brethren.  But  it  looked  doubly 
gloomy  by  the  effect  of  the  few  and  smoky  torches  which  were  used  to  enlighten  it  on  the 
present  OGCaaion,  and  which,  spreading  a  glare  of  yellow  light  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
were  suiroonded  beyond  by  a  red  and  purple  halo  reflected  from  their  own  smoke,  and 
beyond  that  agiun  by  a  tone  of  darkness  which  magnified  the  extent  of  the  chapel,  wliilc 
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it  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  eye  to  ascertain  its  limits.  Some  injudicious  ornaments, 
adopted  in  haste  for  the  occasion,  rather  added  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Old 
fragments  of  tapestry,  torn  from  the  walls  of  other  apartments,  had  been  hastOy  and 
partially  disposed  around  those  of  the  chapel,  and  mingled  inconsistently  with  scutcheons 
and  funeral  emblems  of  the  dead,  which  they  elsewhere  exhibited.  On  each  side  of  the 
stone  altar  was  a  monument,  the  appearance  of  which  formed  an  equally  strange  contrast 
On  the  one  was  the  figure,  in  stone,  of  some  grim  hermit,  or  monk,  who  had  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity ;  he  was  represented  as  recumbent,  in  his  cowl  and  scapulaire,  with  his 
face  turned  upward  as  in  the  act  of  devotion,  and  his  hands  folded,  from  which  his  string 
of  beads  was  dependent.  On  the  other  side  was  a  tomb,  in  the  Italian  taste,  composed 
of  the  most  beautiful  statuary  marble,  and  accounted  a  model  of  modem  art.  It  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Isabella's  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Vere  of  Ellieslaw,  who  was 
represented  as  in  a  dying  posture,  while  a  weeping  cherub,  with  eyes  averted,  seemed  in 
the  act  of  extinguishing  a  dying  lamp  as  emblematic  of  her  speedy  dissolution.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  art,  but  misplaced  in  the  rude  vault  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
signed. Many  were  surprised,  and  even  scandalized,  that  Ellieslaw,  not  remarkable  for 
attention  to  his  lady  while  alive,  should  erect  after  her  death  such  a  costly  mausoleum  in 
affected  sorrow ;  others  cleared  him  from  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  and  averred  that 
the  monument  had  been  constructed  under  the  direction  and  at  the  sole  expense  of 
Mr.  Ratcliffe. 

Before  these  monuments  the  wedding  guests  were  assembled.  They  were  few  in 
number ;  for  many  had  left  the  castle  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  political  explosion,  and 
Ellieslaw  was,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  far  from  being  desirous  to  extend  invita- 
tions farther  that  to  those  near  relations  whose  presence  the  custom  of  the  country  rendered 
indispensable.  Next  to  the  altar  stood  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  dark,  moody,  and  thought- 
ful, even  beyond  his  wont,  and  near  him,  Marcschal,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of  bridesman, 
as  it  was  called.  The  thoughtless  humour  of  this  young  gentleman,  on  which  he  never 
deigned  to  place  the  least  restraint,  added  to  the  cloud  which  overhung  the  brow  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"  The  bride  is  not  yet  come  out  of  her  chamber,"  he  whispered  to  Sir  Frederick ; 
"  I  trust  that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  violent  expedients  of  the  Romans  which 
I  read  of  at  College.  It  would  be  hard  upon  my  pretty  cousin  to  be  run  away  with 
twice  in  two  days,  though  I  know  none  better  worth  such  a  violent  compliment." 

Sir  Frederick  attempted  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  discourse,  humming  a  tune,  and 
looking  another  way,  but  Mareschal  proceeded  in  the  same  wild  manner. 

"  This  delay  is  hard  upon  Dr.  Hobbler,  who  was  disturbed  to  accelerate  preparations 
for  this  jojrful  event  when  he  had  successfully  extracted  the  cork  of  his  third  bottle.  I  hope 
you  will  keep  him  free  of  the  censure  of  his  superiors,  for  I  take  it  this  is  beyond  canonical 
hours. — But  here  come  Ellieslaw  and  my  pretty  cousin — ^prettier  than  ever,  I  think,  were 
it  not  she  seems  so  faint  and  so  deadly  pale — Hark  ye.  Sir  Knight,  if  she  says  not  yes 
with  right  good-will,  it  shall  be  no  wedding,  for  all  that  has  come  and  gone  yet." 

"No  wedding,  sir?"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  in  a  loud  whisper,  the  tone  of  which 
indicated  that  his  angry  feelings  were  suppressed  with  difficulty. 

"  No— no  marriage,"  replied  Mareschal,  "  there's  my  hand  and  glove  on't." 

Sir  Frederick  Langley  took  his  hand,  and  as  he  wrung  it  hard,  said  in  a  lower  whisper, 
"  Mareschal,  you  shall  answer  this,"  and  then  flung  his  hand  from  him. 

"  That  I  will  readily  do,"  said  Mareschal,  "  for  never  word  escaped  my  lips  that  my 
hand  was  not  ready  to  guarantee. — So,  speak  up,  my  pretty  cousin,  and  tell  me  if  it  be 
your  free  will  and  unbiassed  resolution  to  accept  of  this  gallant  knight  for  your  lord  and 
husband ;  for  if  you  have  the  tenth  part  of  a  scruple  upon  the  subject,  fall  back,  fall  edge, 
he  shall  not  have  you." 

"Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Mareschal?"  said  Ellieslaw,  who,  having  been  this  young  man's 
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guardian  daring  his  minority,  often  employed  a  tone  of  authority  to  him.     "  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  drag  my  daughter  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  were  it  not  her  own  choice  ?" 

**^  Tut,  EUieslaw,"  retorted  the  young  gentleman,  ''  never  tell  me  of  the  contrary ;  her 
eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and  her  cheeks  are  whiter  that  her  white  dress.  I  must  insist,  in 
the  name  of  common  humanity,  that  the  ceremony  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow.** 

**  She  shall  tell  you  herself,  thou  incorrigible  intermeddler  in  what  concerns  thee  not, 
that  it  is  her  wish  the  ceremony  should  go  on — Is  it  not,  Isabella,  my  dear  ?'* 

'*  It  is,"  said  Isabella,  half  fainting — ''  since  there  is  no  help  either  in  God  or  man." 

The  first  word  alone  was  distinctly  audible.  Mareschal  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
stepped  back.  Ellieshiw  led,  or  rather  supported,  his  daughter  to  the  altar.  Sir  Frederick 
moved  forward  and  placed  himself  by  her  side.  The  clergyman  opened  his  prayer-book, 
and  looked  to  Mr.  Vere  for  the  signal  to  commence  the  service. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  latter. 

But  a  voice,  as  if  issuing  from  the  tomb  of  his  deceased  wife,  called,  in  such  loud  and 
harsh  accents  as  awakened  every  echo  in  the  vaulted  chapel,  "  Forbear  I " 

All  were  mute  and  motionless,  till  a  distant  rustle,  and  the  clash  of  swords,  or  some- 
thing resembling  it,  was  heard  from  the  remote  apartments.     It  ceased  almost  instantly. 

''  What  new  device  is  this  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick,  fiercely,  eyeing  EUieslaw  and  Mareschal 
with  a  glance  of  malignant  suspicion. 

'*  It  can  be  but  the  frolic  of  some  intemperate  guest,"  said  EUieslaw,  though  greatly 
confounded ;  ''  we  must  make  large  allowances  for  the  excess  of  this  evening's  festivity. 
Proceed  with  the  service." 

Before  the  clergyman  could  obey,  the  same  prohibition  which  they  had  before  heard, 
was  repeated  from  the  same  spot.  The  female  attendants  screamed,  and  fied  from  the 
chapel ;  the  gentlemen  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  Ere  the  first  moment  of  surprise 
had  passed  by,  the  Dwarf  stepped  from  behind  the  monument,  and  placed  himself  full  in 
front  of  Mr.  Vere.  The  efiect  of  so  strange  and  hideous  an  apparition  in  such  a  place 
and  in  such  circumstances,  appalled  all  present,  but  seemed  to  annihilate  the  Laird  of 
EUieslaw,  who,  dropping  his  daughter's  arm,  staggered  against  the  nearest  pillar,  and, 
clasping  it  with  his  hands  as  if  for  support,  laid  his  brow  against  the  column. 

"Who  is  this  feUow?"  said  Sir  Frederick;  "and  what  does  he  mean  by  this  intru- 
sion?" 

"  It  is  one  who  comes  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Dwarf,  with  the  peculiar  acrimony  which 
usually  marked  his  manner,  "that,  in  marrying  that  young  lady,  you  wed  neither  the 
heiress  of  EUieslaw,  nor  of  Mauley-Hall,  nor  of  Polverton,  nor  of  one  furrow  of  land, 
unless  she  marries  with  my  consent ;  and  to  thee  that  consent  shall  never  be  given.  Down 
— down  on  thy  knees,  and  thank  Heaven  that  thou  art  prevented  from  wedding  (jutditios 
with  which  thou  hast  no  concern — portionless  truth,  virtue,  and  innocence.  And  thou, 
base  ingrate,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  EUieslaw,  "what  is  thy  wretched 
subterfuge  now  ?  Thou,  who  wouldst  seU  thy  daughter  to  relieve  thee  from  danger,  as 
in  famine  thou  wouldst  have  slain  and  devoured  her  to  preserve  thy  own  vile  life  !  Ay, 
hide  thy  face  with  thy  hands ;  well  mayst  thou  blush  to  look  on  him  wliose  body  thou 
didst  consign  to  chains,  his  hand  to  guilt,  and  his  soul  to  misery.  Saved  once  more  by 
the  virtue  of  her  who  calls  you  father,  go  hence,  and  may  the  pardon  and  benefits  I  confer 
on  thee  prove  Uteral  coals  of  fire,  till  thy  brain  is  seared  and  scorched  Uke  mine !" 

f^llieslaw  left  the  chapel  with  a  gesture  of  mute  despair. 

"  FoUow  him,  Hubert  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  and  inform  him  of  his  destiny.  He 
will  rejoice — for  to  breathe  air  and  to  handle  gold  is  to  him  happiness." 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  aU  this,"  said  Sir  Frederick  Langley  ;  "  but  we  are  here  a 
body  of  gentlemen  in  arms  and  authority  for  King  James ;  and  whether  you  really,  sir, 
be  that  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  has  been  so  long  supj)osed  dead  in  confinement,  or 
whether  you  be  an  impostor  assuming  his  name  and  title,  we  will  use  the  freedom  of 
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detaining  you,  till  your  appearance  here,  at  this  moment,  is  better  accounted  for ;  we  will 
have  no  spies  among  us.     Seize  on  him,  my  friends.** 

But  the  domestics  shrunk  back  in  doubt  and  alarm*  Sir  Frederick  himself  stepped 
forward  towards  the  Recluse,  as  if  to  lay  hands  on  his  person,  when  his  progress  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  glittering  point  of  a  partisan,  which  the  sturdy  hand  of  Hobbie 
Elliot  presented  against  his  bosom. 

"  m  gar  day-light  shine  through  ye,  if  you  offer  to  steer  him !"  said  the  stout  Borderer ; 
"  stand  back,  or  I'll  strike  ye  through !  Naebody  shall  lay  a  finger  on  Elshie ;  he's  a 
canny  neighbourly  man,  aye  ready  to  make  a  friend  help  ;  and,  though  ye  may  think  him 
a  lamiter,  yet,  grippie  for  grippie,  friend,  I'll  wad  a  wether  hell  make  the  bluid  spin  firae 
under  your  nails.     He's  a  teugh  carle,  Elshie  !  he  grips  like  a  smith's  vice.** 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  Elliot  ?"  said  Mareschal ;  "  who  called  on  you  for  inter- 
ference ?  " 

"  Troth,  Mareschal-Wells,"  answered  Hobbie,  "  I  am  just  come  here,  wi'  twenty  ot 
thretty  mair  o'  us,  in  my  ain  name  and  the  Bang's — or  Queen's,  ca'  they  her  ?  and  Canny 
Elsliie's  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  pay  back  some  ill  usage  EUieslaw  has 
gien  me.  A  bonny  breakfast  the  loons  gae  me  the  ither  morning,  and  him  at  the  botUMn 
on't ;  and  trow  ye  I  wasna  ready  to  supper  him  up  ?  Ye  needna  lay  your  hands  on  your 
swords,  gentlemen,  the  house  is  ours  wi'  little  din ;  for  the  doors  were  open,  and  there 
had  been  ower  muckle  punch  amang  your  folk ;  we  took  their  swords  and  pistols  as  easily 
as  ye  wad  shiel  peacods." 

Mareschal  rushed  out,  and  immediately  re-entered  the  chapel. 

^'  By  Heaven !  it  is  true,  Sir  Frederick ;  the  house  is  filled  with  armed  men,  and  our 
drunken  beasts  are  all  disarmed.     Draw,  and  let  us  fight  our  way." 

'^  Binna  rash — ^binna  rash,"  exclaimed  Hobbie ;  "  hear  me  a  bit.  We  mean  ye  nae 
harm ;  but,  as  ye  are  in  arms  for  King  James,  as  ye  ca'  him,  and  the  prelates,  we  thought 
it  right  to  keep  up  the  auld  neighbour  war,  and  stand  up  for  the  t'other  ane  and  the 
Kirk ;  but  we'll  no  hurt  a  hair  o'  your  heads,  if  ye  like  to  gang  hame  quietly.  And 
it  will  be  your  best  way,  for  there's  sure  news  come  frae  Loudoun,  that  him  they  ca' 
Bang,  or  Byng,  or  what  is't,  has  bang'd  the  French  ships  and  the  new  king  aff  the  coast 
however ;  sae  ye  had  best  bide  content  wi'  auld  Nanse  for  want  of  a  better  Queen." 

Ratcliffe,  who  at  this  moment  entered,  confirmed  these  accounts  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Jacobite  interest.  Sir  Frederick,  almost  instantly,  and  without  taking  leave  of  any  one, 
left  the  castle,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  were  able  to  follow  him. 

'^  And  what  will  you  do,  Mr.  Mareschal  ?"  said  Ratcliffe. 

"  Why,  faith,"  answered  he,  smiling,  "  I  hardly  know ;  my  spirit  is  too  great,  and  my 
fortune  too  small,  for  me  to  follow  the  example  of  the  doughty  bridegroom.  It  is  not  in 
my  nature,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while." 

**  Well,  then,  disperse  your  men,  and  remain  quiet,  and  this  will  be  overlooked,  as  there 
has  been  no  overt  act." 

"  Hout,  ay,"  said  Elliot,  ''just  let  byganes  be  byganes,  and  a'  friends  again ;  deil  ane 
I  bear  malice  at  but  Westbumfiat,  and  I  hae  gien  him  baith  a  het  skin  and  a  cauld  ane. 
I  hadna  changed  three  blows  of  the  broadsword  wi'  him  before  he  lap  the  window  into 
the  castle-moat,  and  swattered  through  it  like  a  wild-duck.  He's  a  clever  fallow,  indeed! 
maun  kilt  awa  wi'  ae  bonny  lass  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night,  less  wadna  serve 
him !  but  if  he  disna  kilt  himself  out  o'  the  country,  I'se  kilt  him  wi'  a  tow,  for  the 
Castleton  meeting's  clean  blawn  ower ;  his  friends  will  no  countenance  Imn." 

During  the  general  confusion,  Isabella  had  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  kinsman, 
Sir  Edward  Mauley,  for  so  we  must  now  call  the  Solitary,  to  express  at  once  her  gratitude, 
and  to  beseech  forgiveness  for  her  father.     The  eyes  of  all  began  to  be  fixed  on  them, 

soon  as  their  own  agitation  and  the  bustle  of  the  attendants  had  somewhat  abated. 
Vere  kneeled  beside  the  tomb  of  her  mother,  to  whose  statue  her  features  exhibited 
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a  marked  resembUace.  She  held  the  hand  of  the  Dwarf,  which  she  kissed  repeatedly 
and  bathed  with  tears.  He  stood  fixed  and  motionle^  excepting  that  his  eyes  glanced 
altematd;  on  the  marble  %are  and  the  living  sapptiant.  At  length,  the  large  drops 
whidi  gathered  on  his  qre-lashes  compelled  him  to  draw  his  hand  acroes  them. 

"  I  thooght,"  he  said,  "  that  tears  and  I  had  done ;  but  we  shed  them  at  our  birth,  and 
thdr  spring  dries  not  until  we  are  in  our  graves.  Sut  no  melting  of  the  heart  shall 
dissolve  my  resolution.  I  port  here,  at  once,  end  for  ever,  with  all  of  which  the  memory," 
(hxdung  to  the  tomb,)  "or  the  presence,"  (be  pressed  Isabella's  hand,)  "is  dear  to  me. 
Speak  not  to  me  I  attempt  not  to  thwart  my  determination !  it  will  avail  nothing ;  yoa 
will  hear  of  and  see  this  lump  of  deformity  no  more.  To  you  I  shall  bo  dead  ere  I  am 
actually  in  my  grave,  and  you  will  think  of  me  as  of  a  friend  disencumbered  from  the 
hnls  and  crimes  of  existence." 

He  kissed  Isabella  on  the  forehead,  impressed  another  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  statue 
by  which  she  knelt,  and  left  the  chapel  followed  by  Batcliffe.  Isabella,  almost  exhausted 
by  the  emotions  of  the  day,  was  carried  to  her  apartment  by  her  women.  Most  of  the 
other  guests  dispersed,  af^  having  separately  endeavoured  to  impress  on  all  who  would 
listen  to  them  their  disapprobaticm  of  the  plots  formed  ogunst  the  gOTemmcnt,  or  tlieir 
regret  for  having  engaged  in  them.  Hobbie  Elliot  assumed  the  command  of  the  castle 
for  the  night,  and  mounted  a  r^ulor  guard.  He  boasted  not  a  little  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  bis  frieuds  and  be  had  obeyed  a  hasty  summons  received  from  Elshic  through  the 
iaithful  Batclifie.  And  it  was  a  lucky  chance,  he  said,  that  on  that  very  day  they  had 
got  notice  that  Westbumflat  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  trystc  at  Castleton,  but  to  hold 
them  at  defiance ;  so  that  a  considerable  party  hod  assembled  at  the  Ileugh-foot,  with  the 
intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  robber's  tower  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  their  coarse 
was  easily  dir«:ted  to  EllJealaw  Castle. 


®|a;E»tirr  t^t  Mi^'tttmt^, 


At  Yds  Liki  1 


t)ic  next  morning,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  presented  Migs  Vere  with  a  letter 
from  her  father,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenor  : — 


"  Mr  DEAREST  Child, 
^^'^''5?  "  "^"^  malice  of  a  persecuting  government  will  compel  me,  for  my 
r(?flfc*-^  own  safety,  to  retreat  abroad,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  io  foreign 
parts.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accompany,  or  follow  me ;  you  will  attend  to  my  interest 
and  your  own  more  effectually  by  renkaining  where  you  are.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  concerning  the  causes  of  the  strange  events  which  yesterday  tocJc 
place.  I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  usage  I  have  received  from  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  who  is  your  nearest  kinsman  by  the  mother's  side ;  but  as  he  has  declared  you 
his  heir,  and  ia  to  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  a  lar^e  part  of  his  fortune, 
I  account  it  o  full  atonement.  I  am  aware  he  has  never  forgiven  the  preference  which 
your  mother  gave  to  my  addresses,  instead  of  complying  with  the  terms  of  a  sort  erf 
family  compact,  which  absurdly  and  tyrannically  destined  her  to  wed  her  deformed 
relative.     The  shock  was  even  sufficient  to  unsetUe  his  wits,  (which,  indeed,  were  never 
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over-well  arranged,)  and  I  had,  as  the  husband  of  his  nearest  kinswoman  and  heir,  the 
delicate  task  of  taking  care  of  his  person  and  property,  until  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
management  of  the  latter  bj  those  who,  no  doubt,  lliought  they  were  doing  him  justice ; 
although  if  some  parts  of  his  subsequent  conduct  be  examined,  it  will  appear  that  he 
ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been  left  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  salutary 
restraint. 

**  In  one  particular,  however,  he  shewed  a  sense  of  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  frailty;  for  while  he  sequestered  himself  closely  from  the  world,  under  various 
names  and  disguises,  and  insisted  on  spreading  a  report  of  his  own  death,  (in  which  to 
gratify  him  I  willingly  acquiesced,)  he  left  at  my  disposal  the  rents  of  a  great  proportion 
of  his  estates,  and  especially  all  those,  which,  having  belonged  to  your  mother,  reverted 
to  him  as  a  male  fief.  In  this  he  may  have  thought  that  he  was  acting  with  extreme 
generosity,  while,  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  men,  he  will  only  be  considered  as 
having  fulfilled  a  natural  obligation,  seeing  lliat,  in  justice,  if  not  in  strict  law,  you  must 
be  considered  as  the  heir  of  your  mother,  and  I  as  your  legal  administrator.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  considering  myself  as  loaded  with  obligations  to  Sir  Edward  on  this  account, 
I  think  I  had  reason  to  complain  that  these  remittances  were  only  doled  out  to  me  at  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Ratdiffe,  who,  moreover,  exacted  from  me  mortgages  over  my  paternal 
estate  of  Ellieslaw  for  any  sums  whicli  I  required  as  an  extra  advance ;  and  thus  may  be 
said  to  have  insinuated  Mmself  into  the  absolute  management  and  control  of  my  property. 
Or,  if  all  this  seeming  friendship  was  employed  by  Sir  Edward  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  complete  command  of  my  affairs,  and  acquiring  the  power  of  ruining  me  at 
his  pleasure,  I  feel  myself,  I  must  repeat,  still  less  bound  by  the  alleged  obligation. 

*'  About  the  autumn  of  last  year,  as  I  understand,  either  his  own  crazed  imagination, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  hinted,  brought  him  down  to  this 
country.  Ilis  alleged  motive^  it  seems,  was  a  desire  of  seeing  a  monument  which  he  had 
directed  to  be  raised  in  the  chapel  over  the  tomb  of  your  mother.  Mr.  Ratclifie,  who  at 
this  time  had  done  me  the  honour  to  make  my  house  his  own,  had  the  complaisance  to 
introduce  him  secretly  into  the  chapel.  The  consequence,  as  he  informs  me,  was  a 
frenzy  of  several  hours,  during  which  he  fled  into  the  neighbouring  moors,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  spots  of  which  he  chose,  when  he  was  somewhat  recovered,  to  fix  his  mansion, 
and  set  up  for  a  sort  of  country  empiric,  a  character  which,  even  in  his  best  days,  he  was 
fond  of  assuming.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  instead  of  informing  me  of  these  circumstances, 
that  I  might  have  had  the  relative  of  my  late  wife  taken  such  care  of  as  his  calamitous 
condition  required,  Mr.  Ratclifie  seems  to  have  had  such  culpable  indulgence  for  his 
irregular  plans  as  to  promise  and  even  swear  secrecy  concerning  them.  He  visited  Sir 
Edward  often,  and  assisted  in  the  fantastic  task  he  had  taken  upon  him  of  constructing  a 
hermitage.  Nothing  they  appear  to  have  dreaded  more  than  a  discovery  of  their 
intercourse. 

"  The  ground  was  open  in  every  direction  around,  and  a  small  subterranean  cave, 
probably  sepulchral,  which  their  researches  had  detected  near  the  great  granite  pillar, 
served  to  conceal  Ratclifie,  when  any  one  approached  his  master.  I  think  you  will  be  of 
opinion,  my  love,  that  this  secrecy  must  have  had  some  strong  motive.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  while  I  thought  my  unhappy  friend  was  residing  among  the  Monks  of 
La  Trappe,  he  should  have  been  actually  living,  for  many  months,  in  this  bizarre  disguise, 
within  five  miles  of  my  house,  and  obtaining  regular  information  of  my  most  private 
movements,  either  by  Ratclifie,  or  through  Westburnflat  or  others,  whom  he  had  the 
means  to  bribe  to  any  extent.  lie  makes  it  a  crime  against  me  that  I  endeavoured  to 
establish  your  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick.  I  acted  for  the  best ;  but  if  Sir  Edward 
Mauley  thought  otherwise,  why  did  he  not  step  manfully  forward,  express  his  own 
purpose  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  settlements,  and  take  that  interest  which  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  in  you  as  heir  to  his  great  property  ? 
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'^  Even  now,  though  your  rash  and  eccentric  relation  is  somewhat  tardy  in  announcing 
his  purpose,  I  am  far  from  opposing  my  authority  against  his  wishes,  although  the  person 
he  desires  you  to  regard  as  your  future  husband  be  young  Eamscliff,  the  very  last  whom 
I  should  have  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  him,  considering  a  certain  fatal  event. 
But  I  give  my  free  and  hearty  consent,  providing  the  settlements  are  drawn  in  such  an 
irrevocable  form  as  may  secure  my  child  from  suffering  by  that  state  of  dependence,  and 
that  sudden  and  causeless  revocation  of  allowances,  of  which  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
complain.  Of  Sir  Frederick  Langley,  I  augur,  you  will  hear  no  more.  He  is  not  likely 
to  claim  the  hand  of  a  dowerless  maiden.  I  therefore  commit  you,  my  dear  Isabella,  to 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  and  to  your  own  prudence,  begging  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
securing  those  advantages,  which  the  fickleness  of  your  kinsman  has  withdrawn  from  me 
to  shower  upon  you. 

'*  Mr.  Ratcliffe  mentioned  Sir  Edward's  intention  to  settle  a  considerable  sum  upon  me 
yearly,  for  my  maintenance  in  foreign  parts ;  but  this  my  heart  is  too  proud  to  accept 
from  him.  I  told  him  I  had  a  dear  child,  who,  while  in  affluence  herself,  would  never 
suffer  me  to  be  in  poverty.  I  thought  it  right  to  intimate  this  to  him  pretty  roundly, 
that  whatever  increase  be  settled  upon  you,  it  may  be  calculated  so  as  to  cover  this 
necessary  and  natural  encumbrance.  I  shall  willingly  settle  upon  you  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Ellieslaw,  to  shew  my  parental  affection  and  disinterested  zeal  for  promoting 
your  settlement  in  life.  The  annual  interest  of  debts  charged  on  the  estate  somewhat 
exceeds  the  income,  even  after  a  reasonable  rent  has  been  put  upon  the  mansion  and 
mains.  But  as  all  the  debts  are  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  as  your  kinsman's  trustee, 
he  will  not  be  a  troublesome  creditor.  And  here  I  must  make  you  aware,  that  though 
I  have  to  complain  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe's  conduct  to  me  personally,  I,  nevertheless,  believe 
him  a  just  and  upright  man,  with  whom  you  may  safely  consult  on  your  affairs,  not  to 
mention  that  to  cherish  his  good  opinion  will  be  the  best  way  to  retain  that  of  your 
kinsman.  Remember  me  to  Marchie — I  hope  he  will  not  be  troubled  on  account  of  late 
matters.  I  will  write  more  fully  from  the  Continent.  Meanwhile,  I  rest  your  loving 
father,  "  Richard  Vkre." 

The  above  letter  throws  the  only  additional  light  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
upon  the  earlier  part  of  our  story.  It  was  Hobbie's  opinion,  and  may  be  that  of  most  of 
our  readers,  that  the  Recluse  of  Mucklestane-Moor  had  but  a  kind  of  gloaming,  or 
twilight  understanding ;  and  that  he  had  neither  very  dear  views  as  to  what  he  himadf 
wanted,  nor  was  apt  to  pursue  his  ends  by  the  clearest  and  most  direct  means :  so  that  to 
seek  the  clew  of  his  conduct,  was  likened,  by  Hobbie,  to  looking  for  a  straight  path  through 
a  common,  over  which  are  a  hundred  devious  tracks,  but  not  one  distinct  line  of  road. 

Wlien  Isabella  had  perused  the  letter,  her  first  inquiry  was  after  her  father.  He  had 
left  the  castle,  she  was  informed,  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  long  interview  with 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  and  was  already  far  on  his  way  to  the  next  port,  where  he  might  expect  to 
find  shipping  for  the  Continent. 

"  Where  was  Sir  Edward  Mauley?" 

No  one  had  seen  the  Dwarf  since  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding  evening. 

**  Odd,  if  ony  tiling  has  be&'en  puir  Ebhie,"  said  Hobbie  Elliot,  '*  I  wad  rather  I  were 
harried  ower  again." 

He  immediately  rode  to  his  dwelling,  and  the  remaining  she-goat  came  bleating  to 
meet  him,  for  her  milking-time  was  long  past.  The  Solitary  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
his  door,  contrary  to  wont,  was  open,  his  fire  extinguished,  and  the  whole  hut  was  left  in 
the  state  which  it  exhibited  on  Isabella's  visit  to  him.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  means 
of  conveyance  which  had  brought  the  Dwarf  to  EUieslaw  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
removed  him  from  it  to  some  other  place  of  abode.  Hobbie  returned  disconsolate  to  the 
castle. 
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I  am  doubting  we  hae  lost  Cannj  Elshie  for  gude  an'  a'." 

You  have  indeed,"  said  Ratcliffe,  producing  a  paper,  which  he  put  into  Hobbie's 
hands ;  **  but  read  that,  and  70a  will  perceive  you  have  been  no  loser  by  having  known 
him." 

It  was  a  short  deed  of  gift,  by  which  ''  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  otherwise  called  Elshender 
the  Beduse,  endowed  Halbert  or  Hobbie  EUiot,  and  Grace  Armstrong,  in  full  property, 
with  a  considerable  «um  borrowed  by  Elliot  from  him." 

Hobble's  joy  was  mingled  with  feelings  which  brought  tears  down  his  rough  cheeks. 

*'  It's  a  queer  thing,"  he  said ;  '^  but  I  canna  joy  in  the  gear,  unless  I  kend  the  puir 
body  was  happy  that  gave  it  me." 

"  Next  to  enjoying  happiness  ourselves,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  is  the  consciousness  of  having 
bestowed  it  on  others.  Had  all  my  master*s  benefits  been  conferred  like  the  present, 
what  a  different  return  would  they  have  produced !  But  the  indiscriminate  profusion 
that  would  glut  avarice,  or  supply  prodigality,  neither  does  good,  nor  is  rewarded  by 
gratitude.     It  is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

**  And  that  wad  be  a  light  har'st,"  said  Hobbie ;  "  but,  wi'  my  young  leddie's  leave, 
I  wad  fain  take  down  Elshie's  skeps  o'  bees,  and  set  them  in  Grace's  bit  flower  yard  at  the 
Heugh-foot — they  shall  ne'er  be  smeekit  by  ony  o'  huz.  And  the  puir  goat,  she  would 
be  negleckit  about  a  great  toun  like  this ;  and  she  could  feed  bonnily  on  our  lily  lea  by 
the  bum  side,  and  the  hounds  wad  ken  her  in  a  day's  time,  and  never  fash  her,  and 
Grace  wad  milk  her  ilka  morning  wi'  her  ain  hand,  for  Elshie's  sake ;  for  though  he  was 
thrawn  and  cankered  in  his  converse,  he  likeit  dumb  creatures  weel." 

Hobble's  requests  were  readily  granted,  not  without  some  wonder  at  the  natural 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  pointed  out  to  him  this  mode  of  displaying  his  gratitude.  He 
was  delighted  when  Ratdiffe  informed  him  that  his  benefactor  should  not  remain  ignorant 
of  the  care  which  he  took  of  his  favourite. 

^*  And  mind  be  sure  and  tell  him  that  grannie  and  the  titties,  and,  abune  a',  Grace 
and  mysell,  are  weel  and  thriving,  and  that  it's  a'  his  doing — that  canna  but  please  him, 
ane  wad  think." 

And  Elliot  and  the  family  at  Heugh-foot  were,  and  continued  to  be,  as  fortunate  and 
happy  as  his  undaunted  honesty,  tenderness,  and  gallantry,  so  well  merited. 

All  bar  between  the  marriage  of  Eamscliff  and  Isabella  was  now  removed,  and  the 
settlements  which  Ratcliffe  produced  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  might  have 
satisfied  the  cupidity  of  Mlieslaw  himself.  But  Miss  Vcre  and  Ratcliffe  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  mention  to  Earnscliff  that  one  great  motive  of  Sir  Edward,  in  thus  loading 
the  young  pair  with  benefits,  was  to  expiate  his  having,  many  years  before,  shed  the 
blood  of  his  father  in  a  hasty  brawl.  If  it  be  true,  as  Ratcliffe  asserted,  that  the  Dwarfs 
extreme  misanthropy  seemed  to  relax  somewhat,  under  the  consciousness  of  having 
diffused  happiness  among  so  many,  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  might  probably 
be  one  of  his  chief  motives  for  refusing  obstinately  ever  to  witness  their  state  of 
contentment. 

l^Iareschal  hunted,  shot,  and  drank  claret — tired  of  the  country,  went  abroad,  served 
three  campaigns,  came  home,  and  married  Lucy  Ilderton. 

Years  fled  over  the  heads  of  Earnscliff  and  his  wife,  and  found  and  left  them  contented 
and  happy.  The  scheming  ambition  of  Sir  Frederick  Langley  engaged  him  in  the 
unfortunate  insurrection  of  1715.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
with  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  others.  His  defence,  and  the  dying  speech  which 
he  made  at  his  execution,  may  be  found  in  the  State  Trials.  Mr.  Vere,  supplied  by  his 
daughter  with  an  ample  income,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  engaged  deeply  in  the  affair 
of  Law's  bank  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  immensely  rich.  But,  on  the  bursting  of  that  famous  bubble,  he  was  so  much 
chagrined  at  being  again  reduced  to  a  moderate  annuity,  (although  he  saw  thousands  of 
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his  companions  in  misfortune  absolutely  starving,)  that  vexation  of  mind  brought  on  a 
paralytic  stroke,  of  which  he  died,  after  lingering  under  its  effects  a  few  weeks. 

Willie  of  Westbumflat  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Hobbie  Elliot,  as  his  betters  did  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  law.  His  patriotism  urged  him  to  serve  his  country  abroad,  while  his 
reluctance  to  leave  his  native  soil  pressed  him  rather  to  remain  in  the  beloved  island,  and 
collect  purses,  watches,  and  rings  on  the  highroads  at  home.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
first  impulse  prevailed,  and  he  joined  the  army  under  Marlborough ;  obtained  a  com- 
mission, to  which  he  was  recommended  by  his  services  in  collecting  cattle  for  the 
commissariat ;  returned  home  after  many  years,  with  some  money,  (how  come  by  Heaven 
only  knows,) — demolished  the  peel-house  at  Westbumflat,  and  built,  in  its  stead,  a  high 
narrow  onsteady  of  three  stQries,  with  a  chimney  at  each  end — drank  brandy  with  the 
neighbours,  whom,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  plundered — died  in  his  bed,  and  is 
recorded  upon  his  tombstone  at  Eirkwhistle,  (still  extant,)  as  having  played  all  the  parts 
of  a  brave  soldier,  a  discreet  neighbour,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  resided  usually  with  the  family  at  Eilieslaw,  but  regularly  every  spring 
and  autumn  he  absented  himself  for  about  a  month.  On  the  direction  and  purpose  of 
his  periodical  journey  he  remained  steadily  silent ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that  he 
was  then  in  attendance  on  his  unfortunate  patron.  At  length,  on  his  return  from  one  of 
these  visits,  his  grave  countenance,  and  deep  mourning  dress,  announced  to  the  Eilieslaw 
family  that  their  benefactor  was  no  more.  Sir  Edward's  death  made  no  addition  to  their 
fortune,  for  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime,  and  chiefly  in 
their  favour.  Ratcliffe,  his  sole  confident,  died  at  a  good  old  age,  but  without  ever 
naming  the  place  to  which  his  master  had  finally  retired,  or  the  manner  of  his  death,  or 
the  place  of  his  burial.  It  was  supposed  that  on  all  these  particulars  his  patron  had 
enjoined  him  strict  secrecy. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Elshie  from  his  extraordinary  hermitage  corroborated  the 
reports  which  the  common  people  had  spread  concerning  him.  Many  believed  that, 
having  ventured  to  enter  a  consecrated  building,  contrary  to  his  paction  with  the  Evil 
One,  he  had  been  bodily  carried  off  while  on  his  return  to  his  cottage ;  but  most  are  of 
opinion  that  he  only  disappeared  for  a  season,  and  continues  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
among  the  hills.  And  retaining,  according  to  custom,  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  his 
wild' and  desperate  language,  than  of  the  benevolent  tendency  of  most  of  his  actions,  he 
is  usually  identified  with  the  malignant  demon  called  the  Man  of  the  Moors,  whose  feats 
were  quoted  by  Mrs.  Elliot  to  her  grandsons ;  and,  accordingly,  is  generally  represented 
as  bewitching  the  sheep,  causing  the  ewes  to  keby  that  is,  to  cast  their  lamb^  or  seen 
loosening  the  impending  wreath  of  snow  to  precipitate  its  weight  on  such  as  take  shelter, 
during  the  storm,  beneath  the  bank  of  a  torrent,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  deep  glen. 
In  short,  the  evils  most  dread^'  and  deprecated  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  past<xal 
country,  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 
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FIR.<)T  SERIES. 


II«ar.  Land  o*  Cakn  and  blither  S«nt«. 
Prac  MaMeaklrk  to  Jobnnjr  OroaU*. 
U  lhcr«*a  a  hole  In  a*  your  eoftts, 

I  ml*  yc  tent  it ; 
A  ehJel'i  amang  you  takin*  notef . 

An'  (kith  he'll  prent  it !— Rormc 


OliD    MORTALITY. 


Akora  bien,  dixo  il  Cura :  traedme,  t^nor  kuitped^  agvett  librot^  qnt  lot  quifro  ter.  Que 
mt  plartt  rnpnndi6  et ;  y  entrando  en  iu  opotenio,  toed  del  uhu  ma/kftiUu  riija  etrrada  com 
una  eadenWCt  y  abriiudiUa,  kalU  m  elfa  ires  libroa  grandee  y  unot  papeUe  de  mug  bmema 
letra  eseriiot  d§  mano. — Dok  Quixotk,  Parte  I.  Capitulo  32. 

It  is  mighty  well,  said  the  priest ;  pray,  landlord,  bring  me  those  books,  for  I  have  a 
mind  to  see  them.  With  all  my  heart,  answered  the  host;  and  going  to  his  chamber,  he 
brought  out  a  little  old  cloke-bag,  with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it,  and  opening  it,  he  took 
out  three  large  volumes,  and  some  manuscript  papers  written  in  a  fine  character. — 
Jartis's  Translation. 
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OLD   MORTALITY. 


INTEODUCTION— <  1829. ) 


&_.  HE  remarkable  person,  called  by  the  title  of  Old 

Mortality,  was  well  known  in  Scotland  about  the 

C  end  of  the  last  century.      His  real  name  was 

}  Robert  Pateraon.     He  was  a  native,  it  ig  said,  of 

\  the  pariah  of  Closebum,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 

»  probably  a  mason  by  profession — at  least  educated 

to  tlie  use  of  the  chisel.     Whether  family  dissen- 

a  dci'P  and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  supposed  duty,  drove 

»'hlm  to  leave  his  dwelling,  and  adopt  the  singular  mode  of  life  in  which 

I  wandered,  like  n  palmer,  through  Scotland,  is  not  known.     It  could 

,  be  poverty,  however,  which   prompted  bis  journeys,  for   he  never 

accepted  anything  lieyond  the  hospitality  which  was  willingly  rendered 

him,  and  when  that  was  not  proffered,  he  always  had  money  enough  to 

'~!^    provide   for    his    own  humble    wants.      His    personal    appearance,    and 

I  favourite,  or  rather  sole  occupation,  are  accurately  described  in  the  preliminary 

chapter  of  the  foUowing  work. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since,  or  more,  that  the  author  met  this  singular 
person  in  the  churchyonl  of  Dunnottar,  when  spending  a  day  or  two  with  the 
late  learned  and  excellent  clei^yman,  Mr.  Walker,  the  minister  of  that  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  close  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  and  other 
subjects  of  antiquarian  research  in  that  neighbourhoud.  Old  Mortality  chanced  to  be  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  usual  business  of  his  pilgrimage ;  for  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar, 
though  lying  in  the  anti -covenanting  district  of  the  Meams,  was,  with  the  parish  church' 
yard,  celebrated  for  the  oppressions  sustained  (here  by  the  Cnmeronians  in  the  time  of 
James  II. 

It  was  in  1685,  when  Ai^le  was  threatening  a  descent  upon  Scotland,  and  Monmouth 
was  preparing  to  inva<le  the  west  of  England,  that  the  Pnvy  Council  of  Scotland,  with 
cruel  precaution,  made  a  general  arrest  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  in  the  southern 
and  western  provinces,  supposed,  from  their  religious  principles,  to  be  inimical  to 
Government,  t<^ether  with  many  women  and  chUdren.  These  captives  were  driven 
northward  like  a  flock  of  bullocks,  but  with  less  precaution  to  provide  for  their  wants, 
and  finally  penned  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar,  having  a 
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window  opening  to  the  front  of  a  precipice  which  overhangs  tlie  Grerman  Ocean.  They 
had  suffered  not  a  little  on  the  journey,  and  were  much  hurt  both  at  the  8Cofi&  of  the 
northern  prelatists,  and  the  mocks,  gibes,  and  contemptuous  tunes  played  by  the  fiddlers 
and  pipers  who  had  come  from  every  quarter  as  they  passed,  to  triumph  over  the  revilers 
of  their  calling.  The  repose  which  the  melancholy  dungeon  afforded  them  was  anything 
but  undisturbed.  The  guards  made  them  pay  for  every  indulgence,  even  that  of  water ; 
and  when  some  of  the  prisoners  resisted  a  demand  so  unreasonable,  and  insisted  on  their 
right  to  have  this  necessary  of  life  untaxed,  their  keepers  emptied  the  water  on  the 
prison  floors,  saying,  "  K  they  were  obliged  to  bring  water  for  the  canting  whigs,  they 
were  not  bound  to  afford  them  the  use  of  bowls  or  pitchers  gratis." 

In  this  prison,  which  is  still  termed  the  Whig's  Vault,  several  died  of  the  diseases 
incidental  to  such  a  situation ;  and  others  broke  their  limbs,  and  incurred  fatal  injury, 
in  desperate  attempts  to  escape  from  their  stem  prison-house.  Over  the  graves  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  their  friends,  after  the  Revolution,  erected  a  monument  with  a  suitable 
inscription. 

This  peculiar  shrine  of  the  Whig  martyrs  is  very  much  honoured  by  their  descendants, 
though  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and  death.  Mf 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  told  me,  that  being  once  upon  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Soot- 
land,  probably  about  forty  years  since,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  involve  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  tracks  which  cross,  in  every  direction,  the  extensive  waste 
called  Lochar  Moss,  near  Dumfries,  out  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  stranger  to 
extricate  himself;  and  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  a  guide,  since  such 
people  as  he  saw  were  engaged  in  digging  their  peats — a  work  of  paramount  necessity, 
which  will  hardly  brook  interruption.  Mr.  Walker  could,  therefore,  only  procure  unin- 
telligible directions  in  the  southern  brogue,  which  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Meams. 
He  was  beginning  to  think  himself  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  he  stated  his  case  to  a 
farmer  of  rather  the  better  class,  who  was  employed,  as  the  others,  in  digging  his  winter 
fuel.  The  old  man  at  first  made  the  same  excuse  with  those  who  had  aheady  declined 
acting  as  the  traveller's  guide ;  but  perceiving  him  in  great  perplexity,  and  paying  the 
respect  due  to  his  profession,  "You  are  a  clergyman,  sir?"  he  said.  Mr.  Walker 
assented.  "And  I  observe  from  your  speech,  that  you  are  from  the  north?" — "You 
are  right,  my  good  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  may  I  ask  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
a  place  called  Dunnottar?" — "I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  my  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Walker,  "  since  I  have  been  several  years  the  minister  of  the  parish." — **  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it,"  said  the  Dumfriesian,  "  for  one  of  my  near  relations  lies  buried  there,  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  monument  over  his  grave.  I  would  give  half  of  what  I  am  aught, 
to  know  if  it  is  still  in  existence." — "  He  was  one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Whig's 
Vault  at  the  castle?"  said  the  minister;  "for  there  are  few  southlanders  besides  lying 
in  our  churchyard,  and  none,  I  think,  having  monuments." — "  Even  sae— €ven  sae,"  said 
the  old  Cameronian,  for  such  was  the  farmer.  He  then  laid  down  his  spade,  cast  <m  his 
coat,  and  heartily  offered  to  see  the  minister  out  of  the  moss,  if  he  should  lose  the  rest  of 
the  daxfs  dargue,  Mr.  Walker  was  able  to  requite  him  amply,  in  his  opinion,  by  reciting 
the  epitaph,  which  he  remembered  by  heart.  The  old  man  was  enchanted  with  finding 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  faithfully  recorded  amongst  the 
names  of  brother  sufferers ;  and  rejecting  idl  other  offers  of  recompense,  only  requested, 
after  he  had  guided  Mr.  Walker  to  a  safe  and  dry  road,  that  he  would  let  him  have  a 
written  copy  of  the  inscription. 

It  was  whilst  I  was  listening  to  tliis  story,  and  looking  at  the  monument  referred  to, 
that  I  saw  Old  Mortality  engaged  in  his  daily  task  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the  orna- 
ments and  epitaphs  upon  the  tomb.  His  appearance  and  equipment  were  exactly  as 
described  in  the  Novel.  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  something  of  a  person  so  singular, 
and  expected  to  have  done  so,  as  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  hospitable  and  fiberal- 
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spirited  minister.  But  though  Mr.  Walker  invited  him  up  aiVer  dinner  to  partake  of  a 
glass  of  spirits  and  water,  to  which  he  was  supposed  not  to  be  very  averse,  jet  he  would 
not  speak  franklj  upon  the  subject  of  his  occupation.  He  was  in  bad  humour,  and  had, 
according  to  his  phrase,  no  fireedom  for  conversation  with  us. 

His  spirit  had  been  sorely  vexed  by  hearing,  in  a  certain  Aberdonian  kirk,  the 
psahnody  directed  by  a  pitch-pipe,  or  some  similar  instrument,  which  was  to  Old  Mor- 
tality the  abomination  of  abominations.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
ease  with  his  company;  he  might  suspect  the  questions  asked  by  a  north-country 
minister  and  a  young  barrister  to  savour  more  of  idle  curiosity  than  profit.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  phrase  of  John  Bunyan,  Old  Mortality  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

The  remarkable  figure  and  occupation  of  this  ancient  pilgrim  was  recalled  to  my 
manory  by  an  account  transmitted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  supervisor  of  excise 
at  Dumfries,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations  of  a  similar  nature.  From  this,  besides 
some  other  circumstances,  among  which  are  those  of  the  old  man's  death,  I  leai-ned  the 
particulars  described  in  the  text.  I  am  also  informed,  that  the  old  palmer's  family,  in 
the  third  generation,  survives,  and  is  highly  respected  both  for  talents  and  worth. 

While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  I  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Train,  whose  undeviating  kindness  had,  during  the  intervals  of 
laborious  duty,  collected  its  materials  from  an  indubitable  source : — 

"  In  the  course  of  my  periodical  visits  to  the  Glcnkens,  I  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Robert  Paterson,  a  son  of  Old  Mortality,  who  lives  in  the  little  village 
of  Balmadellan ;  and  although  he  is  now  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  preserves  all  the 
vuLYOtj  of  youth — ^has  a  most  retentive  memory,  and  a  mind  stored  with  information 
far  above  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  his  station  of  life.  To  him  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars  relative  to  his  father,  and  his  descendants  down  to 
the  present  time. 

**  Robert  Paterson,  alias  Old  Mortality,  was  the  son  of  Walter  Paterson  and  Margaret 
Scott,  who  occupied  the  farm  of  Haggisha,  in  the  parish  of  Hawick,  during  nearly 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  Robert  was  born,  in  the  memorable 
year  1715. 

"  Being  the  youngest  son  of  a  numerous  family,  he,  at  an  early  age,  went  to  serve 
with  an  elder  brother,  named  Francis,  who  rented,  from  Sir  John  Jardine  of  Applcgarth^ 
a  small  tract  in  Comcockle  Moor,  near  Lochmaben.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  gardener  to  Sir  John 
Jardine,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  His  wife  had  l)cen,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
cook-maid  to  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  who  procured  for  her  husband,  from 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  an  advantageous  lease  of  the  freestone  quarry  of  Gatclowbrigg, 
in  the  parish  of  Morton.  Here  he  built  a  house,  and  had  as  much  land  as  kept  a  horse 
and  cow.  My  informant  cannot  say,  with  certainty,  the  year  in  which  his  father  took  up 
his  residence  at  Gatclowbrigg,  but  he  is  sure  it  must  have  been  only  a  short  time  prior  to 
the  year  1746,  as,  during  the  memorable  frost  in  1740,  he  says  his  mother  still  resided  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick.  When  the  Highlanders  were  returning  from 
England  on  their  route  to  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1745-6,  they  plundered  Mr.  Paterson's 
house  at  Gatclowbrigg,  and  carried  him  a  prisoner  as  far  as  Glenbuck,  merely  because  he 
said  to  one  of  the  straggling  army,  that  their  retreat  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  as 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  raised,  not  only  against  the  bloody  and  wicked 
house  of  Stuart,  but  against  all  who  attempted  to  support  the  abominable  heresies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  From  this  circumstance  it  appears  that  Old  Mortality  had,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  imbibed  the  religious  enthusiasm  by  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  much  distinguished. 

"  The  religious  sect  called  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians,  was  at  that  time  much  noted  for 
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austerity  and  devotion,  in  imitation  of  Cameron,  their  founder,  of  whose  tenets  Old 
Mortalitj  became  a  most  strenuous  supporter.  He  made  frequent  journeys  into  Grallowaj 
to  attend  their  conventicles,  and  occasionallj  carried  with  him  gravestones  from  his 
quany  at  Gatelowbrigg,  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  righteous  whose  dust  had  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Old  Mortality  was  not  one  of  those  religious  devotees,  who, 
although  one  eye  is  seemingly  turned  towards  heaven,  keep  the  other  steadfastly  fixed  on 
some  sublunary  object.  As  his  enthusiasm  increased,  his  journeys  into  Gralloway  became 
more  frequent ;  and  he  gradually  neglected  even  the  common  prudential  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  his  offspring.  From  about  the  year  1758,  he  neglected  wholly  to  return  from 
Gralloway  to  his  wife  and  five  children  at  Gatelowbrigg,  which  induced  her  to  send  her 
eldest  son,  Walter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Galloway,  in  search  of  his  father. 
After  traversing  nearly  the  whole  of  that  extensive  district,  from  the  nick  of  Benncorie  to 
the  Fell  of  Bandlion,  he  found  him  at  last  working  on  the  Cameronian  monuments,  in  the 
old  kirkyard  of  Kirkchrist,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dee,  opposite  the  town  of  Ejrk- 
cudbnght.  The  little  wanderer  used  all  the  influence  in  his  power  to  induce  his  father 
to  return  to  his  family ;  but  in  vain.  Mrs.  Paterson  sent  even  some  of  her  female 
children  into  Galloway  in  search  of  their  father,  for  the  same  purpose  of  persuading  him 
to  return  home ;  but  without  any  success.  At  last,  in  the  sunmier  of  1768,  she  removed 
to  the  little  upland  village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  the  Glenkens  of  Galloway,  where,  upon 
the  small  pittance  derived  from  keeping  a  little  school,  she  supported  her  numerous  family 
in  a  respectable  manner. 

"  There  is  a  small  monumental  stone  in  the  farm  of  the  Caldon,  near  the  House  of  the 
Hill,  in  Wigtonshire,  which  is  highly  venerated  as  being  the  first  erected,  by  Old 
Mortality,  to  the  memory  of  several  persons  who  fell  at  that  place  in  defence  of  their 
religious  tenets  in  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Second.* 

^'  From  the  Caldon,  the  labours  of  Old  Mortality,  in  the  course  of  time,  spread  over 
nearly  all  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  are  few  churchyards  in  Ayrshire,  Gralloway, 
or  Dumfries-shire,  where  the  work  of  his  chisel  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  work  of  any  other  artist  by  the  primitive  rudeness  of  the  emblems  of 
death,  and  of  the  inscriptions  which  adorn  the  ill-formed  blocks  of  his  erection.    This  task 
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of  repairing  and  erecting  gravestones,  practised  without  fee  or  reward,  was  the  only 
ostensible  employment  of  this  singular  person  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  docw  of 
every  Cameronian*s  house  was  indeed  open  to  him  at  all  times  when  he  chose  to  enter, 
and  he  was  gladly  received  as  an  inmate  of  the  family  ;  but  he  did  not  invariably  aco^ 
of  these  civilities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  account  of  his  frugal  expenses,  found 

*  The  house  was  stormed  by  a  Captain  Orchard  or  Urquhart,  who  was  shot  in  the  attack. 
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amongst  other  little  pi^rs  (some  of  which  I  have  likewise  in  mj  possession),  in  his 
pocket-book  after  lus  death : — 

*'Gattkom*€c/FUH,  ilk  Frhruarf  1796. 

RoBSET  pATX&soir  lUhtw  lo  Maboakxt  Chbtitals. 

To  dry*  Lodging*  for  leTen  weeks, £0    4    1 

To  Poor  Auclilet  of  Ait  Meal, 0    S    4 

To  •  Lippiet  of  PoUtoee, 0    13 

To  Lent  Money  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Reid'i  Saenonent,    0    8    0 
To  S  Cbappins  of  Y^  with  Sandy  the  Keelman,*    .009 

£0  15    5 
ReceiTed  in  part,  ...    0  10    0 

Unpaid, £0    5    5 

'*  This  statement  shows  the  religious  wanderer  to  have  been  very  poor  in  his  old  age ; 
but  he  was  so  more  bj  choice  than  through  necessity,  as,  at  the  period  here  alluded  to,  his 
children  were  all  comfortably  situated,  and  were  most  anxious  to  keep  their  father  at 
home.  But  no  entreaty  could  induce  him  to  alter  his  erratic  way  of  life ;  he  travelled 
from  one  churchyard  to  another,  mounted  on  his  old  white  pony,  till  the  last  day  of  his 
existence,  and  died,  as  you  have  described,  at  Bankhill,  near  Lockerby,  on  the  14th 
February,  1801,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  As  soon  as  his  body  was  found,  intimation 
was  sent  to  his  sons  at  Balmaclellan  ;  but  from  the  great  depth  of  the  snow  at  that  time, 
the  letter  communicating  the  particulars  of  his  death  was  so  long  detained  by  the  way, 
that  the  remains  of  the  pilgrim  were  interred  before  any  of  his  relations  could  arrive 
atBankhilL 

^  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  account  of  his  funeral  expenses, — ^the  original 
of  which  I  have  in  my  possession : — 

"Mtmormndmm  of  ik§  Funrml  Chmrga  of  Jtoberi  Pmterton,  wko  dged  at  BankkiU 

on  tk4  litk  day  oS  February  1801. 

To  a  Coffon, £0  12    0 

To  Munting  for  do., 028 

To  a  Shirt  for  him, 056 

To  a  pair  of  Gotten  Stockings, 0    2    0 

To  Bread  at  the  Poonral, 026 

To  ChiM  at  ditto, 030 

To  1  pint  Rome, 046 

To  1  pint  Whiskie 040 

To  a  man  going  to  Annan, 020 

To  the  graTe-diger, 0    10 

To  Linnen  for  a  sheet  to  him, 0    2    8 

£2    1  10 
Taken  off  him  when  dead, ...    1    7    6 

£0  14    4 


'^  The  above  account  is  authenticated  by  the  son  of  the  deceased. 

<<  My  friend  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  even  going  to  Bankhill  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  father,  which  I  regret  very  much,  as  he  is  not  aware  in  what  churchyard 
he  was  interred. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  small  monument  to  his  memory,  I  have  made  every 
possible  inquiry  wherever  I  thought  there  was  the  least  chance  of  finding  out  where  Old 
Mortality  was  laid ;  but  I  have  done  so  in  vain,  as  his  death  is  not  registered  in  the 
session-book  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  I  am  sorry  to  tliink,  that  in  all 
probability  this  singular  person,  who  spent  so  many  years  of  his  lengthened  existence  in 
striving  with  his  chisel  and  mallet  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  many  less  deserving  than 
himself,  must  remain  even  without  a  single  stone  to  mark  out  the  resting  place  of  his 
mortal  remains. 

"  Old  Mortality  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Walter,  and  John  ;  the  former,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  lives  in  the  village  of  Balmaclellan,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 

*  "  A  well-known  humourist,  still  alive,  popularly  called  by  the  name  of  Old  Kcelybags,  who  deals  in  the  keel  or  chalk 
with  which  fanners  mark  their  flocks.** 
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is  much  respected  by  his  neighboura.  Walter  died  several  years  ago,  leaving  behind 
him  Ik  family  now  respectably  situated  in  this  point.  John  went  to  America  in  the  year 
1776,  and  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  settled  at  Baltimore." 

Old  Nol  himself  is  stud  tfl  have  loved  an  innocent  jest.  (See  Captain  Hodgson's 
Memoirs.)  Old  Mort^ty  somewhat  resembled  the  Protector  in  this  turn  to  festivity. 
Like  Master  SUence,  he  had  been  merry  twice  and  once  in  his  time ;  but  even  his  jestj 
were  of  a  melancholy  and  sepulchral  nature,  and  sometimes  attended  with  inconvenience 
to  himself,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote  : — 

The  old  man  was  at  one  time  following  his  wonted  occupation  of  repairing  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  in  the  churchyard  of  Girthon,  and  the  sexton  of  the  parish  was  plying 
his  kindred  task  at  no  small  distance.  Some  roguish  urchins  were  sporting  near  them, 
and  by  their  noisy  gambols  disturbing  the  old  men  in  their  serious  occupation.  The  most 
petulant  of  the  juvenile  party  were  two  or  tliree  boys,  grandchildren  of  a  person  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cooper  Climcnt.  This  artistenjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  in  Gtrthon 
and  the  neighbouring  parisiies,  for  making  and  selling  ladles,  coups,  bickers,  bowls,  spoons, 
cogues,  and  trenchers,  formed  of  wood,  for  the  use  of  the  country  people.  It  must  be 
noticed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Cooper's  vessels,  they  were  apt,  when 
new,  to  impart  a  reddish  tinge  to  whatever  liquor  was  put  into  them,  a  circumstance  not 
uncommon  in  like  cases. 

The  grandchildren  of  this  dealer  in  wooden  work  took  it  into  thdr  head  to  ask  the 
sexton,  what  use  he  could  possibly  moke  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  old  coffins  which 
were  thrown  up  in  opening  new  graves.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  Old  Mortality,  "  that 
he  sells  them  to  your  grandfather,  who  makes  them  into  spoons,  trenchers,  bickers,  bowies, 
and  so  forth  ?  "  At  this  assertion,  the  youthful  group  broke  up  in  great  confusion  and 
disgust,  on  reflecting  how  many  meals  they  had  eaten  out  of  dishes  which,  by  Old 
Mortality's  account,  were  only  fit  to  be  used  at  a  banquet  of  witches  or  of  ghoules.  They 
carried  the  tidings  home,  when  many  a  dinner  was  spoiled  by  the  loathing  which  the 
intelligence  imparted ;  for  the  account  of  the  materials  was  supposed  to  explain  the  reddish 
tinge,  which,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Cooper's  fame,  had  seemed  somewhat  suspicioiu. 
The  ware  of  Cooper  Climcnt  was  rejected  in  horror,  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  rivals  the 
muggers,  who  dealt  in  earthenware.  The  man  of  cutty-spoon  and  ladle  saw  his  trade 
interrupted,  and  learned  the  reason,  by  liis  quondam  customers  coming  upon  him  io 
wrath  to  return  the  goods  which  were  composed  of  such  unhallowed  materials,  and 
demand  repayment  of  their  money.  In  this  disagreeable  predicament,  the  forlorn  artist 
cited  Old  Mortality  into  a  court  of  justice,  where  he  proved  that  the  wood  he  used  in  hia 
trade  was  that  of  the  staves  of  old  wine-pipes  bought  from  smugglers,  with  whom  the 
country  then  abounded — a  circumstance  which  fully  accounted  for  their  imparting  a 
colour  to  their  contents.  Old  Mortality  himself  made  the  fullest  declaration  that  be  bad 
no  other  purpose  in  making  the  assertion,  than  to  check  the  petulance  of  the  children. 
But  it  is  easier  to  take  away  a  good  name  than  to  restore  it  Cooper  Climent's  I 
continued  to  languish,  and  be  died  in  a  state  of  poverty. 


B'^sipn  t^t  Mmt 
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80ST  readers,"  eaja  the  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Pattieson,  "must  tiBTe 
2  witnessed  with  delight  the  joyous  burst  which  attends  the  dismissing 
S  of  a  village -school  on  a  fine  summer  evening.  The  buoyant  H|)irit  of 
l^>«  childhood,  repressed  with  so  much  ditBcuUy  during  the  tedious  liours 
^^of  discipline,  may  then  be  seen  to  explode,  as  it  were,  iu  shout  and 
-^Bong,  and  frolic,  as  the  little  urchins  join  in  groups  on  their  play- 
ground, and  arrange  their  matches  of  sport  for  the  evening.  But  there  is  one  indi- 
vidual who  partakes  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  moment  of  dismission,  whose  feelings  are 
not  BO  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  so  apt  to  receive  his  sympathy.  I  mean  the 
teacher  himself,  who,  stunned  with  tlie  hum,  and  suffocated  with  the  closeness  of  his 
Bchool-room,  hasspent  the  whole  day  (liimself  against  a  host)  in  controlling  petulance, 
exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to  enlighten  stupidity,  and  labouring  to  soften 
obstinacy ;  and  whose  very  powers  of  intellect  have  been  confounded  by  hearing  the  same 
dull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred  times  by  rote,  and  only  varied  by  the  various  blunders  of 
ibe  reciters.  Even  the  flowers  of  classic  genius,  with  which  liia  solitary  fancy  is  most 
gratiQed,  have  been  rendered  degraded,  in  his  imagination,  by  their  connexion  with  tears, 
with  errors,  and  with  punishment ;  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  Odes  of  Horace  are 
each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of 
some  blubbering  school-boy.  If  to  these  mental  distresses  are  added  a  delicate  frame  of 
body,  and  a  mind  ambitious  of  some  higher  distinction  than  that  of  being  the  tyrant  of 
childhood,  the  reader  may  have  some  slight  conception  of  the  relief  which  the  solitary  walk, 
in  the  cool  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  affords  to  the  head  which  has  ached,  and  tlie  nerves 
which  have  been  shattered,  for  so  many  hours,  in  plying  the  irksome  task  of  public 
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"  To  me  these  evening  strolls  have  been  the  happiest  hours  of  an  unhappy  life ;  and  if 
any  gentle  reader  shall  hereafter  find  pleasure  in  perusing  these  lucubrations,  I  am  not 
unwilling  he  should  know  that  the  plan  of  them  has  been  usually  traced  in  those  moments 
when  relief  from  toil  and  clamour,  combined  with  the  quiet  scenery  around  me,  has 
disposed  my  mind  to  the  task  of  composition. 

**  My  chief  haunt,  in  these  hours  of  golden  leisure,  is  the  banks  of  the  small  stream, 
which,  winding  through  a  *lone  vale  of  green  ^bracken,'  passes  in  front  of  the  village 
school-house  of  Grandercleuch.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
disturbed  from  my  meditations,  in  order  to  return  the  scrape,  or  doffed  bonnet,  of  such 
stragglers  among  my  pupils  as  fish  for  trouts  or  minnows  in  the  little  brook,  or  seek 
rushes  and  wild  flowers  by  its  margin.  But,  beyond  the  space  I  have  mentioned, 
the  juvenile  anglers  do  not,  after  sunset,  voluntarily  extend  their  excursions.  The 
cause  is,  that  farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in  a  recess  which  seems  scooped 
out  of  the  side  of  the  steep  heathy  bank,  there  is  a  deserted  burial  ground,  which 
the  little  cowards  are  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight.  To  me,  however,  the  place 
has  an  inexpressible  charm.  It  has  been  long  the  favourite  termination  of  my  walks, 
and,  if  my  kind  patron  forgets  not  his  promise,  will  (and  probably  at  no  very  distant 
day)  be  my  final  resting-place  after  ray  mortal  pilgrimage.* 

*^  It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the  solemnity  of  feeling  attached  to  a  burial-ground, 
without  exciting  those  of  a  more  unpleasing  description.  Having  been  very  little  used 
for  many  years,  the  few  hillocks  which  rise  above  the  level  plain  are  covered  with  the 
same  short  velvet  turf.  The  monuments,  of  which  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight, 
are  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No  newly-erected  tomb  disturbs 
the  sober  serenity  of  our  reflections  by  reminding  us  of  recent  calamity,  and  no  rank- 
springing  grass  forces  upon  our  imagination  the  recollection,  that  it  owes  its  dark 
luxuriance  to  the  foul  and  festering  remnants  of  mortality  which  ferment  beneath.  The 
daisy  which  sprinkles  the  sod,  and  the  harebell  which  hangs  over  it,  derive  their  pure 
nourishment  from  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  their  growth  impresses  us  with  no  degrading 
or  disgusting  recollections.  Death  has  indeed  been  here,  and  its  traces  are  before  us  ; 
but  they  are  softened  and  deprived  of  their  horror  by  our  distance  from  the  period  when 
they  have  been  first  impressed.  Those  who  sleep  beneath  are  only  connected  with  us  by 
the  reflection,  that  they  have  once  been  what  we  now  are,  and  that,  as  their  relics  are  now 
identified  with  their  mother  earth,  ours  shall,  at  some  future  period,  undergo  the  same 
transformation. 

**  Yet,  although  the  moss  has  been  collected  on  the  most  modem  of  these  humble  tomba 
during  four  generations  of  mankind,  the  memory  of  some  of  those  who  sleep  beneath 
them  is  still  held  in  reverent  remembrance.  It  is  true,  that,  upon  the  largest,  and  to  an  an- 
tiquary, the  most  interesting  monument  of  the  group,  which  bears  the  eflSgies  of  a  doughty 
knight  in  his  hood  of  mail,  with  his  shield  hanging  on  his  breast,  the  armorial  bearings 
are  defaced  by  time,  and  a  few  worn-out  letters  may  be  read,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
decipherer,  Dns.  Johan — de  Hamely—ov  Johan — de  Lamel —  And  it  is  also  true,  diat 
of  another  tomb,  richly  sculptured  with  an  ornamental  cross,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff, 
tradition  can  only  aver  that  a  certain  nameless  bishop  lies  interred  tliere.  But  upon 
other  two  stones  which  He  beside,  may  still  be  read  in  rude  prose,  and  ruder  rhyme,  the 
history  of  those  who  sleep  beneath  them.  They  belong,  we  are  assured  by  the  epitaph,  to 
the  class  of  persecuted  Presbyterians  who  afforded  a  melancholy  subject  for  history  in 
the  times  of  Charles  11.  and  his  successor.'  In  returning  from  the  battle  of  Pentland 
Hills,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  had  been  attacked  in  this  glen  by  a  small  detachment  of 


*  Nole^  bff  Mr.  Jfdediah  CltUkhothair, — That  I  kept  my  plight  in  this  melancholy  matter  with  my  deceased  and 
friend,  appeareth  from  a  handsome  headstone,  erected  at  my  proper  charges  in  this  spot,  bearing  the  name  and  caUinf  of 
Peter  Pattieson,  with  the  date  of  his  nativity  and  sepulture ;  together  also  with  a  testimony  ot  his  merits,  attested  by  nyaelf 
as  his  superior  and  patron. — J.  C. 

1  James,  Seventh  King  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  and  Second  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  Kin^  of  EngbuuL^J.  C. 
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the  Sling's  troops,  and  three  or  four  either  killed  in  the  skirmish,  or  shot  after  being  made 
prisoners,  as  rebeb  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  peasantry  continued  to  attach  to 
the  tombs  of  those  yictims  of  prelacy  an  honour  which  they  do  not  render  to  more 
splendid  mausoleums ;  and,  when  they  point  thefn  out  to  their  sons,  and  narrate  the  fate 
of  the  sufferers,  usually  conclude,  by  exhorting  them  to  be  ready,  should  times  call  for 
it,  to  resist  to  the  death  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  like  their  brave 
fore&thers. 

'^  Although  I  am  far  from  venerating  the  peculiar  tenets  asserted  by  those  who  call 
themselves  the  followers  of  those  men,  and  whose  intolerance  and  narrow-minded  bigotry 
are  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  their  devotional  zeal,  yet  it  is  without  depreciating  the 
memory  of  those  sufferers,  many  of  whom  united  the  independent  sentiments  of  a  Hampden 
with  the  suffering  zeal  of  a  Hooper  or  Latimer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  forget,  that  many  even  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  crushing  what  they 
conceived  the  rebellious  and  seditious  spirit  of  those  unhappy  wanderers,  displayed 
themselves,  when  called  upon  to  suffer  for  their  political  and  religious  opinions,  the  same 
daring  and  devoted  zeal,  tinctured,  in  their  case,  with  chivalrous  loyalty,  as  in  the  former 
with  republican  enthusiasm.  It  has  often  been  remarked  of  the  Scottish  chariicter,  that 
the  stubbornness  with  which  it  is  moulded  shows  most  to  advantage  in  adversity,  when  it 
seems  akin  to  the  native  sycamore  of  their  hills,  which  scorns  to  be  biassed  in  its  mode  of 
growth  even  by  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  wind,  but,  shooting  its  branches  with  equal 
boldness  in  every  direction,  shows  no  weather-side  to  the  storm,  and  may  be  broken,  but 
can  never  be  bended.  It  must  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  my  countrymen  as  they  fall 
under  my  own  observation.  When  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
are  more  docile.     But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression. 

^'  One  sunmier  evening,  as,  in  a  stroll  such  as  I  have  described,  I  approached  this 
deserted  mansion  of  the  dead,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  sounds  distinct  from 
those  which  usually  soothe  its  solitude — ^the  gentle  chiding,  namely,  of  the  brook,  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  of  three  gigantic  ash-trees,  which  mark  the  cemetery. 
The  dink  of  a  hammer  was  on  this  occasion  distinctly  heard ;  and  I  entertained  some 
alarm  that  a  march-dike,  long  meditated  by  the  two  proprietors  whose  estates  were 
divided  by  my  favourite  brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  glen,  in  order  to 
substitute  its  rectilinear  deformity  for  the  graceful  winding  of  the  natural  boundary.* 
As  I  approached,  I  was  agreeably  undeceived.  An  old  man  was  seated  upon  the 
monument  of  the  slaughtered  presbyterians,  and  busily  employed  in  deepening  with 
his  chisel  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  which,  announcing,  in  scriptural  language,  the 
promised  blessings  of  futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized  the  murderers 
with  corresponding  violence.  A  blue  bonnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the  grey 
hairs  of  the  pious  workman.  His  dress  was  a  large  old-fashioned  coat  of  the  coarse 
cloth  called  hoddin^grey^  usually  worn  by  the  elder  peasants,  with  waistcoat  and  breeches 
of  the  same ;  and  the  whole  suit,  though  still  in  decent  repair,  had  obviously  seen  a  train 
of  long  service.  Strong  clouted  shoes,  studded  with  hobnails,  and  g^ramoches  or  leggins, 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  his  equipment.  Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves  a 
pony,  the  companion  of  his  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness,  as  well  as  its  projecting 
bones  and  hollow  eyes,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It  was  harnessed  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  with  a  pair  of  branks,  a  hair  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  sunlty  or  cushion  of  straw, 
instead  of  bridle  and  saddle.  A  canvas  pouch  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  animal, — for 
the  purpose,  probably,  of  containing  the  rider's  tools,  and  anything  else  he  might  have 

♦  I  deem  it  fitting  that  the  reader  should  be  apprised  that  this  limitary  boundary  between  the  conterminous  heritable 
property  of  his  honour  the  Laird  of  Ganderclcugh,  and  his  honour  the  Laird  of  Gusedub,  was  to  have  been  in  fashion  an  aiiger 
or  rather  murus  of  uncemented  granite,  called  by  the  vulgar  a  drg-ttane  dyke,  surmounted,  or  coj  cd.  ceapitf  riridi,  i.  e.  with  a 
sod-turf.  Truly  their  honours  fell  into  discord  concerning  two  roods  of  marshy  ground,  near  the  cove  called  the  Bedral's  Beild  ; 
and  the  controrersy,  having  some  yearn  bygone  been  removed  from  before  the  judges  of  the  land  (with  whom  it  abode  long), 
even  unto  the  great  city  of  London  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobles  therein,  is,  as  I  may  say,  adhuc  in  pendeHtg.—J.  C. 
Vot  II.  D  D 
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occasion  to  carry  with  him.  Although  I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  before,  yet  from  the 
singularity  of  his  employment,  and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  religious  itinerant,  whom  I  had  often  heard  talked  of,  and  who  was  known 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Old  Mortality. 

"  Where  this  man  was  born,  or  what  was  his  real  name,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn ;  nor  are  the  motives  which  made  him  desert  his  home,  and  adopt  the  erratic  mode 
of  life  which  he  pursued,  known  to  me,  except  very  generally.  According  to  the  belief 
of  most  poople,  he  was  a  native  of  either  the  county  of  Dumfries  or  Galloway,  and  lineally 
descended  from  some  of  those  champions  of  the  Covenant,  whose  deeds  and  sufferings 
were  his  favourite  theme.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  small 
moorland  farm ;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary  losses,  or  domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long 
renounced  that  and  every  other  gainful  calling.  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  left  his 
house,  his  home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years. 

"  During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regulated  his  circuit  so  as  annually 
to  visit  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Covenanters  who  suffered  by  the  sword,  or  by  the 
executioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.  These  are 
most  numerous  in  the  western  districts  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and  Dumfries ;  but  they  are 
also  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  wherever  the  fugitives  had  fought,  or  fallen, 
or  suffered  by  military  or  civil  execution.  Their  tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human 
habitation,  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  the  wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment. 
But  wherever  they  existed.  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them  when  his  annual  round 
brought  them  within  his  reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains,  the  moor- 
fowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from  the 
grey  stones,  renewing  with  his  chisel  the  half-defaced  inscriptions,  and  repairing  the 
emblems  of  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are  usually  adorned.  Motives  of 
the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotion,  induced  the  c^d  man  to  dedicate  so  many 
years  of  existence  to  perform  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  warriors  of  the 
church.  He  considered  himself  as  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  while  renewing  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity  the  decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  thereby 
trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon-light  which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to  defend 
their  religion  even  unto  blood. 

"  In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to  need,  or  was  known  to  accept, 
pecuniary  assistance.  It  is  true,  his  wants  were  very  few;  for  wherever  he  went,  he 
found  ready  quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Cameronian  of  his  own  sect,  or  of  some  other 
religious  person.  The  hospitality  which  was  reverentially  paid  to  him  he  always 
acknowledged,  by  repairing  the  gravestones  (if  there  existed  any)  belonging  to  the 
family  or  ancestors  of  his  host.  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this 
pious  task  within  the  precincts  of  some  country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the  solitary 
tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover  and  the  black-cock  with  the  clink  of 
his  chisel  and  mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  side,  he  acquired,  firom  his 
converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular  appellation  of  Old  Mortality. 

"  The  character  of  such  a  man  could  have  in  it  little  connexion  even  with  innocent 
gaiety.  Yet,  among  those  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
cheerful.  The  descendants  of  persecutors,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  guilty  of  entertaining 
similiar  tenets,  and  the  scoffers  at  religion  by  whom  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  he  usually 
termed  the  generation  of  vipers.  Conversing  with  others,  he  was  grave  and  sententious, 
not  without  a  cast  of  severity.  But  he  is  said  never  to  have  been  observed  to  ^ve  way 
to  violent  passion,  excepting  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  mischievous  truant-boy  defaced 
with  a  stone  the  nose  of  a  cherub's  face,  which  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  re-touching. 
I  am  in  general  a  sparer  of  the  rod,  notwithstanding  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  for  which 
school-boys  have  little  reason  to  thank  his  memory ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  deemed  it 
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proper  to  show  tiiat  I  did  not  hate  the  child. — But  I  must  return  to  the  circumstances 
attending  my  first  interview  with  this  interesting  enthusiast. 

"  In  accosting  Old  Mortality,  I  did  not  fail  to  pay  respect  to  his  years  and  his  principles, 
beginning  my  address  by  a  respectful  apology  for  interrupting  his  labours.  The  old  man 
intermitted  the  operation  of  the  chisel,  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  then 
replacing  them  on  his  nose,  acknowledged  my  courtesy  by  a  suitable  return.  Encouraged 
by  his  affability,  I  intruded  upon  him  some  questions  concerning  the  sufferers  on  whose 
monument  he  was  now  employed.  To  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters  was  the 
delight,  as  to  repair  their  monuments  was  the  business  of  his  life.  He  was  profuse  in  the 
communication  of  all  the  minute  information  which  he  had  collected  concerning  them, 
their  wars,  and  their  wanderings.  One  would  almost  have  supposed  he  must  have  been 
their  contemporary,  and  have  actually  beheld  the  passages  which  he  related,  so  much 
had  he  identified  his  feelings  and  opinions  with  theirs,  and  so  much  had  his  narratives 
the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witness. 

"*  We,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, — ^we  are  the  only  true  whigs.  Carnal  men 
have  assumed  that  triumphant  appellation,  following  him  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world. 
"Wliich  of  them  would  sit  six  hours  on  a  wet  hill -side  to  hear  a  godly  sermon  ?  I  trow 
an  hour  o't  wad  staw  them.  They  are  ne'er  a  hair  better  than  them  that  shame  na  to 
take  upon  themsells  the  persecuting  name  of  blude-thirsty  tories.  Self-seekers  all  of  them, 
strivers  afler  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  ambition,  and  forgettcrs  alike  of  what  has  been 
dree'd  and  done  by  the  mighty  men  who  stood  in  the  gap  in  the  great  day  of  wrath.  Nae 
wonder  they  dread  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  the  worthy 
Mr.  Peden  (that  precious  servant  of  the  Lord,  none  of  whose  words  fell  to  the  ground), 
that  the  French  monzies*  sail  rise  as  fast  in  the  glens  of  Ayr,  and  the  kenns  of  Galloway, 
as  ever  the  Highlandmen  did  in  1677.  And  now  they  are  gripping  to  the  bow  and  to  the 
spear,  when  they  suld  be  mourning  for  a  sinfu'  land  and  a  broken  covenant.' 

'*  Soothing  the  old  man  by  letting  his  peculiar  opinions  pass  without  contradiction,  and 
anxious  to  prolong  conversation  with  so  singular  a  character,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accept  that  hospitality,  which  Mr.  Cleishbotham  is  always  willing  to  extend  to  those  who 
need  it.  In  our  way  to  the  schoolmaster's  house,  we  called  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  where 
I  was  pretty  certain  I  should  find  my  patron  about  that  hour  of  the  evening.  After  a 
courteous  interchange  of  civilities.  Old  Mortality  was,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to 
join  his  host  in  a  single  glass  of  liquor,  and  that  on  condition  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  name  the  pledge,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  grace  of  about  five  minutes,  and  then,  with 
bonnet  dofied,  and  eyes  uplifted,  drank  to  the  memory  of  those  heroes  of  the  Kirk  who  had 
first  uplifted  her  banner  upon  the  mountains.  As  no  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to 
extend  his  conviviality  to  a  second  cup,  my  patron  accompanied  him  home,  and  accom- 
modated him  in  the  Prophet's  Chamber,  as  it  is  his  pleasure  to  call  the  closet  which  holds 
a  spare  bed,  and  which  is  frequently  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  poor  traveller,  f 

"  The  next  day  I  took  leave  of  Old  Mortality,  who  seemed  affected  by  the  unusual  atten- 
tion with  which  I  had  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and  listened  to  his  conversation.  After 
he  had  mounted,  not  without  difficulty,  the  old  white  pony,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said 
*  The  blessing  of  our  Master  be  with  you,  young  man  !  My  hours  are  like  the  ears  of  the 
latter  harvest,  and  your  days  are  yet  in  the  spring  ;  and  yet  you  may  be  gathered  into 
the  gamer  of  mortality  before  me,  for  the  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  the  green  as  oft  as 
the  ripe,  and  there  is  a  colour  in  your  cheek,  that,  like  the  bud  of  the  rose,  serveth  oft  to 
hide  the  worm  of  corruption.     Wherefore  labour   as  one  who  knoweth  not  when  his 

*  "ProhkbXy  mon$ittitrM.    It  woiild  seem  that  this  was  spoken  during  the  apprehensions  of  invasion  from  France. — PuhHthert. 

f  He  might  hare  added,  and  for  the  rich  also ;  since,  I  laud  my  stars,  the  great  of  tlie  earth  have  also  taken  harbourage  in 
my  poor  domicile.  And,  during  the  service  of  my  hand-maiden  Dorothy,  who  was  buxom  and  comely  of  aspect,  his  Honour 
the  Laird  of  Smackawa,  in  his  peregrinations  to  and  from  the  metropolis,  was  wont  to  prefer  my  Prophet's  Chamber  even  to 
the  sanded  chamber  of  dais  in  the  Wallace  Inn,  and  to  bestow  a  mutchkin,  as  he  would  jocosely  say,  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
the  bouse,  but,  in  reality,  to  assure  himself  of  my  company  during  the  evening.—  J.  C. 
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Master  calleth.  And  if  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to  this  village  after  je  are  gane  hame  to 
your  ain  place,  these  auld  withered  hands  will  frame  a  stane  of  memorial,  that  your  name 
may  not  perish  from  among  the  people.' 

''  I  thanked  Old  Mortality  for  his  kind  intentions  in  my  behalf,  and  heaved  a  sigh,  not 
I  think,  of  regret,  so  much  as  of  resignation,  to  think  of  the  chance  that  I  might  soon 
require  his  good  offices.  But  though,  in  all  human  probability,  he  did  not  err  in  supposing 
that  my  span  of  life  |may  be  abridged  in  youth,  he  had  over-estimated  the  period  of  his 
own  pilgrimage  on  earth.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  has  been  missed  in  all  his  usual 
haunts,  while  moss,  lichen,  and  deer-hair,  are  fast  covering  those  stones,  to  cleanse  which 
had  been  the  business  of  his  life.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  closed  his 
mortal  toils,  being  found  on  the  highway  near  Lockerby,  in  Dumfries-shire,  exhausted 
and  just  expiring.  The  old  white  pony,  the  companion  of  all  his  wanderings,  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  dying  master.  There  was  found  about  his  person  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  for  his  decent  interment,  which  serves  to  show  that  his  death  was  in  no  ways 
hastened  by  violence  or  by  want.  The  common  people  still  regard  his  memory  with  great 
respect ;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  which  he  repaired  will  not  again  require 
the  assistance  of  the  chisel.  They  even  assert,  that  on  the  tombs  where  the  manner  of 
the  martyrs'  murder  is  recorded,  their  names  have  remained  indelibly  legible  since  the 
death  of  Old  Mortality,  while  those  of  the  persecutors,  sculptured  on  the  same  monuments, 
have  been  entirely  defaced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  fond  imagination, 
and  that,  since  the  time  of  the  pious  pilgrim,  the  monuments  which  were  the  objects  of 
his  care  are  hastening,  like  all  earthly  memorials,  into  ruin  or  decay. 

**  My  readers  will  of  course  understand,  that  in  embodying  into  one  compressed  narrative 
many  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  deriving  from  Old  Mortality,  I  have 
been  &r  from  adopting  either  his  style,  his  opinions,  or  even  his  facts,  so  far  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  party  prejudice.  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  or  verify 
them  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of  tradition  affi^rded  by  the  representatives  of  either 
party. 

**  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians,  I  have  consulted  such  moorland  farmers  from  the 
western  districts,  as,  by  the  kindness  of  their  landlords  or  otherwise,  have  been  able,  during 
the  late  general  change  of  property,  to  retain  possession  of  the  grazings  on  which  their 
grandsires  fed  their  flocks  and  herds.  I  must  own,  that  of  late  days  I  have  found  this  a 
limited  source  of  information.  I  have  therefore  called  in  the  supplementary  aid  of  those 
modest  itinerants,  whom  the  scrupulous  civility  of  our  ancestors  denominated  travelling 
merchants,  but  whom,  of  late,  accommodating  ourselves  in  this  as  in  more  material 
particulars,  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our  more  wealthy  neighbours,  we  have 
learned  to  call  packmen  or  pedlars.  To  country  weavers  travelling  in  hopes  to  get 
rid  of  their  winter  web,  but  more  especially  to  tailors,  who,  from  their  sedentary 
profession,  and  the  necessity,  in  our  country,  of  exercising  it  by  temporary  residence 
in  the  families  by  whom  they  are  employed,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  complete 
register  of  rural  traditions,  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  illustrations  of  the  narratives 
of  Old  Mortality,  much  in  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  original. 

''I  had  more  difficulty  in  finding  materials  for  correcting  the  tone  of  partiality 
which  evidently  pervaded  those  stores  of  traditional  learning,  in  order  that  I  might 
be  enabled  to  present  an  unbiassed  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  unhappy  period,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  both  parties.  But  I  have  been  enabled  to 
(}U{dify  the  narratives  of  Old  Mortality  and  his  Cameronian  friends,  by  the  reports  of 
more  than  one  descendant  of  ancient  and  honourable  families,  who,  themselves  decayed 
into  the  humble  vale  of  life,  yet  look  proudly  back  on  the  period  when  their  ancestors 
fought  and  fell  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart.  I  may  even  boast  right  reverend 
authority  on  the  same  score  ;  for  more  than  one  nonjuring  bishop,  whose  authority  and 
income  were  upon  as  apostolical  a  scale  as  the  greatest  abominator  of  £pi8Copfl4:7  could 
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wdl  de^re,  have  deigned,  while  partaking  of  the  humble  cheer  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  to 
fumiah  me  with  information  corrective  of  the  facta  which  I  learned  from  others.  There 
are  alao  here  and  there  a  laird  or  two,  who,  though  they  shrug  their  ehoulders,  profess  no 
great  shame  in  their  fathers  having  served  in  the  persecuting  squadrons  of  Earlshalt  and 
Claverhonse.  From  the  gamekeepers  of  these  gentlemen,  an  office  the  most  apt  of  any 
other  to  become  hereditary  in  such  families,  I  have  also  contrived  to  collect  much  valuable 


"  Upon  the  whole,  I  can  hardly  fear,  that  at  this  time,  in  describing  the  operation 
which  their  opposite  principles  produced  upon  the  good  and  bad  men  of  both  parties, 
I  can  be  suspected  of  meaning  insult  or  injustice  to  either.  If  recollection  of  former 
ii^uriea,  extra-loyalty,  and  contempt  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries,  produced  rigour  and 
granny  in  the  one  party,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  zeal  for 
God's  house  did  not  eat  up  the  convendclers,  it  devoured  at  least,  to  imitate  the  phrase  of 
Dryden,  no  small  portion  of  their  loyalty,  sober  sense,  and  good  breeding.  We  may 
safely  hope,  that  the  sonls  of  the  brave  and  sincere  on  either  side  have  long  looked  down 
with  surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill -appreciated  motives  which  caused  their  mutual  hatred 
and  hostility  while  in  this  valley  of  darkness,  blood,  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory  I 
Let  us  think  of  them  as  the  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tragedy  entreats  her  lord  to  think 
of  her  departed  sire — 


eElttito  f^t  getcin®. 


^  NDER  the  reign  of  the  last  Stuarte,  there  was  an  anxions  wish  on  the 
5  part  of  Government  to  counteract,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
■7^  strict  or  puritanical  spirit  which  had  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  re- 
r;  publican  government,  and  to  revive  those  feudal  inatitutionB  which  united 
N  the  vassal  to  the  liege  lord,  and  both  to  the  Crown.  Frequent  muBters  and 
^^  assemblies  of  the  people,  both  for  military  exercise  and  for  sports  and  pas- 
times,  were  appointed  by  authority.  The  interference,  in  the  latter  case,  was  impolitic, 
to  say  the  least ;  for,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  consciences  wliich  were  at  first  only 
scrupulous,  became  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  instead  of  giving  way  to  the  terrors  of 
authority  ;  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  the  pipe  and  tabor  in  England,  or  the 
bagpipe  in  Scotland,  would  have  been  in  themselves  an  irresistible  temptation,  were 
enabled  to  set  them  at  defiance,  from  the  proud  consciousness  that  they  were  at  the  nme 
time  resisting  an  act  of  council.  To  compel  men  to  dance  and  be  merry  by  anthority, 
has  rarely  succeeded  even  on  board  of  slave-ships,  where  it  was  formerly  sometimes 
attempted  by  way  of  inducing  the  wretched  captives  to  agitate  their  limbs  and  restore 
the  circulation,  during  the  few  minutes  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  upon 
deck.  The  rigour  of  the  strict  Calvinists  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  wishes  of  tlie 
Government  that  it  should  be  relaxed.  A  j  ud^cal  observance  of  the  Sabbath — a  super- 
cilious condemnation  of  all  manly  pastimes  and  harmless  recreations,  as  well  as  of  the 
profane  custom  of  promiscuous  dancing,  that  is,  of  men  and  women  dancing  together  in 
the  same  party  (for  I  believe  they  admitted  that  the  exercise  might  be  inofiensiTe  if  prac- 
tised by  the  parties  separately) — distinguishing  those  who  professed  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
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share  of  sanctitj,  they  discouraged,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  even  the  ancient  wappen- 
9ckawsy  as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal  array  of  the  county  was  called  out,  and 
each  crown-vassal  was  required  to  appear  with  such  muster  of  men  and  armour  as  he  was 
bound  to  make  by  his  fief,  and  that  under  high  statutory  penalties.  The  Covenanters 
were  the  more  jealous  of  those  assemblies,  as  the  lord-lieutenants  and  sheriffs  under  whom 
they  were  held  had  instructions  from  the  Government  to  spare  no  pains  which  might 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  young  men  who  were  thus  summoned  together,  upon  whom 
the  military  exercise  of  the  morning,  and  the  sports  which  usually  closed  the  evening, 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  seductive  effect. 

The  preachers  and  proselytes  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians  laboured,  therefore,  by 
caution,  remonstrance^  and  authority,  to  diminish  the  attendance  upon  these  summonses, 
conscious  that  in  doing  so,  they  lessened  not  only  the  apparent,  but  the  actual  strength 
of  the  Grovemment,  by  impeding  the  extension  of  that  e»prit  de  corps  which  soon  unites 
young  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  manly  sport,  or  military  exercise. 
They  therefore  exerted  themselves  earnestly  to  prevent  attendance  on  these  occasions  by 
those  who  could  find  any  possible  excuse  for  absence,  and  were  especially  severe  upon 
such  of  their  hearers  as  mere  curiosity  led  to  be  spectators,  or  love  of  exercise  to  be  par- 
takers, of  the  array  and  the  sports  which  took  place.  Such  of  the  gentry  as  acceded  to 
these  doctrines  were  not  always,  however,  in  a  situation  to  be  ruled  by  them.  The 
commands  of  the  law  were  imperative ;  and  the  privy  council,  who  administered  the 
executive  power  in  Scotland,  were  severe  in  enforcing  the  statutory  penalties  against 
the  crown-vassals  who  did  not  appear  at  the  periodical  wappen-schaw.  The  landholders 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  send  their  sons,  tenants,  and  vassals,  to  the  rendezvous,  to 
the  number  of  horses,  men,  and  spears,  at  which  they  were  rated  ;  and  it  frequently 
happened,  that  notwithstanding  the  strict  charge  of  their  elders  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
formal  inspection  was  over,  the  young  men-at-arms  were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  sharing  in  the  sports  which  succeeded  the  muster,  or  to  avoid  listening  to  the  prayers 
read  in  the  churches  on  these  occasions, — and  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  their  repining 
parents,  meddling  with  the  accursed  thing  which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  holding  the  wappen-schaw  of  a  wild  district 
called  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  on  a  haugh  or  level  plain,  near  to  a  royal  borough, 
the  name  of  which  is  no  way  essential  to  my  story,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May 
1679,  when  our  narrative  conmiences.  When  the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly 
reported,  the  young  men,  as  was  usual,  were  to  mix  in  various  sports,  of  which  the  chief 
was  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay,*  an  ancient  game  formerly  practised  with  archery,  but  at 

*  The  Fetttral  of  the  Popix^ay  is  still,  I  beliere,  practised  at  Maybole,  in  Ayrshire.  The  following  passage  in  the  history  of 
the  Someirille  Ikinily,  s\iggested  the  scenes  in  the  text  The  author  of  that  curious  manuscript,  thus  celebrates  his  father's 
dcmeaiKrar  at  such  an  assembly. 

"  HaTing  now  passed  his  infknde,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  by  his  grandfather  putt  to  the  grammar  school,  ther 
being  then  att  the  tonne  of  Delserf  a  very  able  master  that  taught  the  grammar,  and  fitted  boyes  for  the  colledge.  Dureing 
his  educating  in  this  place,  they  had  then  a  custome  every  year  to  solemnize  the  first  Sunday  of  May  with  danceing  about  a 
May-pole,  fyieing  ci  pieces,  and  all  manner  of  ravelling  then  in  use.  Ther  being  at  that  tyme  feu  or  noe  merchants  in  this 
pettie  village,  to  Aimish  necessaries  for  the  schollars  sports,  this  youth  resolves  to  provide  himself  elsewhere,  so  that  he  may 
appear  with  the  bravest.  In  order  to  this,  by  break  of  day  he  ryses  and  goes  to  Hamiltoune,  and  there  bestowes  all  the  money 
that  tot  a  long  tyme  before  he  had  gotten  from  his  f^inds,  or  had  otherwayes^  purchased,  upon  ribbones  of  diverse  coloures,  a 
new  hafct  and  glovea.  But  in  nothing  he  bestowed  his  money  more  liberrallie  than  upon  gunpowder,  a  great  quantitie  whereof 
be  buyes  for  his  owne  use,  and  to  supplie  the  wantes  of  his  comerades ;  thus  furnished  with  these  commodities,  but  ane  empty 
pmrse,  be  retumes  to  Delserf  by  seven  a  clock  (haveing  travelled  that  Sabbath  morning  above  eight  myles),  puttes  on  his 
doathes  and  new  hatt,  flying  with  ribbones  of  all  cuUourcs ;  and  in  this  equipage,  with  his  little  phizie  (fusee)  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  marches  to  the  chiurch  yaird,  where  the  May-pole  was  sett  up,  and  the  solemnitie  of  that  day  was  to  be  kept. 
There  fix«t  at  the  foot-ball  he  equalled  any  one  that  played ;  but  in  handleing  his  piece,  in  chargeing  and  dischargeing,  he  was 
so  ready,  and  shott  so  near  the  marke  that  he  farre  surpassed  all  his  fellow  schollars,  and  became  a  teacher  of  that  art  to 
them  before  the  thretteenth  year  of  his  oune  age.  And  really,  I  have  often  admired  his  dexterity  in  this,  both  at  the  exercizcing 
•f  his  soulders,  and  when  for  recreatione.  I  have  gone  to  the  gunning  ^-ith  him  when  [I  was  but  a  stripeling  myself;  and 
albeit  that  passetyme  was  the  exercize  I  delighted  most  in,  yet  could  I  never  attainc  to  anypcrfectione  comparable  to  him. 
This  dayet  spofft  being  over,  he  had  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators,  the  kyndnesse  of  his  fellow-condisciples,  and  the  favour 
«r  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  little  village." 
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this  period  with  fire-arms.  This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  decked  with  partj-coloured 
feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or  parrot.  It  was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served 
for  a  mark  at  which  the  competitors  discharged  their  fusees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  paces.  He  whose  ball  brought  down  the  mark,  held  the 
proud  title  of  Captain  of  the  Popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was  usuaUy 
escorted  in  triumph  to  the  most  reputable  change-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
evening  was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted  under  his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able 
to  sustain  it,  at  his  expense. 

It  will  of  course  be  supposed  that  the  ladies  of  the  country  assembled  to  witness  this 
gallant  strife,  those  excepted  who  held  the  stricter  tenets  of  puritanism,  and  would 
therefore  have  deemed  it  criminal  to  afford  countenance  to  the  profane  gambols  of  the 
malignants.  Landaus,  barouches,  or  tilburies,  there  were  none  in  those  simple  days. 
The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  (a  personage  of  ducal  rank)  alone  pretended  to  the 
magnificence  of  a  wheel-carriage,  a  thing  covered  with  tarnished  gilding  and  sculpture, 
in  shape  like  the  vulgar  picture  of  Noah's  ark,  dragged  by  eight  long-tailed  Flanders 
mares,  bearing  eight  insides  and  six  outsides.  The  insides  were  their  Graces  in  person — 
two  maids  of  honour — two  children — a  chaplain  stuffed  into  a  sort  of  lateral  recess, 
formed  by  a  projection  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  called,  from  its  appearance,  the  boot — 
and  an  equerry  to  his  Grace,  ensconced  in  the  corresponding  convenience  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  coachman  and  three  postilions,  who  wore  short  swords,  and  tie-wigs  with  three 
tails,  had  blunderbusses  slung  behind  them,  and  pistols  at  their  saddle-bow,  conducted 
the  equipage.  On  the  foot-board,  behind  this  moving  mansion-house,  stood,  or  rather 
hung,  in  triple  file,  six  lacqueys  in  rich  liveries,  armed  up  to  the  teeth.  The  rest  of  the 
gentry,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  were  on  horseback,  followed  by  their  servants  ; 
but  the  company,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  was  rather  select  than  numerous. 

Near  to  the  enormous  leathern  vehicle  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  vin- 
dicating her  title  to  precedence  over  the  untitled  gentry  of  the  country,  might  be  seen 
the  sober  palfrey  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  bearing  the  erect  and  primitive  form  of 
Lady  Margaret  herself,  decked  in  those  widow's  weeds  which  the  good  lady  had  never 
laid  aside,  since  the  execution  of  her  husband  for  his  adherence  to  Montrose. 

Her  grand-daughter,  and  only  earthly  care,  the  fair-haired  Edith,  who  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  lass  in  the  Upper  Ward,  appeared  beside  her  aged  relative, 
like  Spring  placed  close  to  Winter.  Her  black  Spanish  jennet,  which  she  managed  with 
much  grace,  her  gay  riding  dress,  and  laced  side-saddle,  had  been  anxiously  prepared  to 
set  her  forth  to  the  best  advantage.  But  the  clustering  profusion  of  ringlets,  which, 
escaping  from  under  her  cap,  were  only  confined  by  a  green  ribbon  from  wantoning  over 
her  shoulders — her  cast  of  features,  soft  and  feminine,  yet  not  without  a  certain 
expression  of  playful  archness,  which  redeemed  their  sweetness  from  the  charge  of  in- 
sipidity sometimes  brought  against  blondes  and  blue-eyed  beauties, — ^these  attracted  more 
admiration  from  the  western  youth,  than  either  the  splendour  of  her  equipments  or  the 
figure  of  her  palfrey. 

The  attendance  of  these  distinguished  ladies  was  rather  inferior  to  their  birth  and 
fashion  in  those  times,  as  it  consisted  only  of  two  servants  on  horseback.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  good  old  lady  had  been  obliged  to  make  all  her  domestic  servants  torn  out 
to  complete  the  quota  which  her  barony  ought  to  furnish  for  the  muster,  and  in  which 
she  would  not  for  the  universe  have  been  found  deficient.  The  old  steward,  who  in  steel 
cap  and  jack-boots  led  forth  her  array,  had,  as  he  said,  sweated  blood  and  water  in  his 
efforts  to  overcome  the  scruples  and  evasions  of  the  moorland  farmers,  who  ought  to 
have  furnished  men,  horse,  and  harness,  on  these  occasions.  At  last,  their  dispute  came 
near  to  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  incensed  episcopalian  bestowing  on  the 
recusants  the  whole  thunders  of  the  commination,  and  receiving  from  them,  in  return, 
the  denunciations  of  a  Calvinistic  excommunication.   What  was  to  be  done  ? — ^To  punish 
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the  refhtctmy  tenants  vonld  have  been  etiey  enough — ^tbe  privy  councO  would  readily 
bAve  imposed  fines,  and  eent  a  troop  of  horse  to  collect  them.  But  this  would  have  been 
calling  the  huntsman  and  hounda  into  the  garden  to  kill  the  hare. 

*'  For,"  stud  Harrison  to  himself,  "  the  carles  have  Uttle  enough  gear  at  ony  rate,  and 
if  I  call  in  the  red-coats  and  take  away  what  little  they  have,  how  is  my  worshipful  lady 
to  get  her  rents  paid  at  Candlemas,  which  is  but  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  round  even 
in  the  best  of  times  ?" 

So  be  armed  the  fowler  and  falconer,  the  footman,  and  the  ploughman  at  the  home 
farm,  with  an  old  drunken  cavaliering  butler,  who  had  served  with  the  late  Sir  Richard 
under  Montrose,  and  stunned  the  family  nightly  with  his  exploits  at  Kilsythe  and  Tip- 
permoor,  and  who  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  that  had  the  smallest  zeal  for  the  work 
in  hand.  In  this  manner,  and  by  recruiting  one  or  two  latitudinarian  poachers  and 
black-fishers,  Mr.  Harrison  completed  the  quota  of  men  which  fell  to  the  sliare  of  Lady 
Margaret  BeUenden,  as  liferentrix  of  the  barony  of  Tillietudlem  and  others.  But  when 
the  steward,  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  had  mustered  his  troupe  daree  before 
the  iron  gate  of  the  tower,  the  mother  of  Cuddie  Ueadrigg  the  ploughman  appeared, 
loaded  with  the  jack-boots,  buff  coat,  and  other  accoutrements  which  had  been  issued 
forth  for  the  service  of  the  day,  and  laid  them  before  the  steward ;  demurely  assuring 
him,  that  "  whether  it  were  the  colic,  or  a  qualm  of  conscience,  she  couldna  tak  upon  her 
to  decide,  but  sure  it  was,  Cuddie  had  been  in  sair  straits  a'  night,  and  she  couldna  say 
be  was  muckle  better  this  morning. — The  finger  of  Heaven,"  she  said,  "  waa  in  it,  and 
her  bairn  should  gang  on  nae  sic  errands."  Fains,  penalties,  and  threats  of  dismission, 
vere  denonnced  in  vain  ;  the  mother  was  obstinate,  and  Cuddie,  who  underwent  a 
domiciliary  visitation  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  state  of  body,  could,  or  would, 
answer  only  by  deep  groans.  Mause,  who  had  been  an  ancient  domestic  in  the  family, 
waa  a  sort  of  favourite  with  Lady  Margaret,  and  presumed  accordingly.  Lady  Mar- 
garet had  herself  set  forth,  and  her  authority  oould  not  be  appealed  \a.  Li  this  dilemma, 
the  good  genius  of  the  old  butler  suggested  an  expedient. 

'*  He  had  seen  mony  a  braw  callant,  far  less  than  Guse  Gibhie,  fight  brawly  under 
UoDtroae.    What  for  no  tak  Guse  Gibbie  ?" 

This  was  a  half-witted  lad,  of  very  small  stature,  who  had  a  kind  of  charge  of  the 
poultry  under  the  old  henwife;  for  in  a  Scottish  family  of  that  day,  there  was  a  won- 
derful substitution  of  labour.  This  urchin  being  sent  for  from  the  stubble-ticld,  was 
hastily  muffled  in  the  buff  coat,  and  girded  rather  to  than  with  the  sword  of  a  full-grown 
man,  his  little  legs  plunged  into  jack-boots,  and  a  steel  cap  put  upon  his  head,  which 
aeemed,  from  its  size,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  extinguish  him.  Thus  accoutred,  he 
was  hoisted,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  upon  the  quietest  horse  of  the  party ;  and, 
prompted  and  supported  by  old  Gudyill  the  butler,  as  his  front  file,  he  passed  muster 
tolerably  enough  ;  the  sherifi*  not  caring  to  examine  too  closely  the  recruits  of  so  well- 
■ffected  a  person  as  Lady  Margaret  Bellcnden. 

To  the  above  cause  it  was  owing  that  the  personal  retinue  of  Lady  Margaret,  on  this 
eventful  day,  amounted  only  to  two  lacqueys,  with  which  diminished  train  she  would,  on 
any  other  occasion,  have  been  much  ashamed  to  appear  in  public.  But  for  the  cause  of 
royalty  she  was  ready  at  any  time  to  have  made  the  mo^t  unreserved  personal 
sacrifices.  She  had  lost  her  husband  and  tno  promising  sons  in  the  civil  wars  of  that 
unhappy  period  ;  but  she  had  received  her  reward, — for,  on  his  route  through  the  west 
of  Scotland  to  meet  Cromwell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Worcester,  Charles  the  Second 
had  actually  breakfasted  at  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem — an  incident  which  formed,  from 
that  moment,  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Lady  Margaret,  who  seldom  afterwards 
partook  of  that  meal,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  without  detailing  thewhole  circumstances 
of  the  royal  visit,  not  forgetting  the  salutation  which  his  Majesty  conferred  on  each  side 
of  her  face,  though  she  sometimes  omitted  to  notice  that  he  bestowed  the  same  favour  on 
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two  buxom  serving-wenches  who  appeared  at  her  back,  elevated  for  the  day  into  the 
capacity  of  waiting  gentlewomen. 

These  instances  of  royal  favour  were  decisive  ;  and  if  Lady  Margaret  had  not  been  a 
confirmed  royalist  already,  from  sense  of  high  birth,  influence  of  education,  and  hatred 
to  the  opposite  party,  through  whom  she  had  suffered  such  domestic  calamity,  the  having 
given  a  breakfast  to  majesty,  and  received  the  royal  salute  in  return,  were  honours  enough 
of  themselves  to  unite  her  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  These  were  now, 
in  all  appearance,  triumphant ;  but  Lady  Margaret's  zeal  had  adhered  to  them  through 
the  worst  of  times,  and  was  ready  to  sustain  the  same  severities  of  fortune  should  thdr 
scale  once  more  kick  the  beam.  At  present  she  enjoyed  in  full  extent  the  military  display 
of  the  force  which  stood  ready  to  support  the  crown,  and  stifled,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
mortification  she  felt  at  the  unworthy  desertion  of  her  own  retainers. 

Many  civilities  passed  between  her  ladyship  and  the  representatives  of  sundry  ancient 
loyal  families  who  were  upon  the  ground,  by  whom  she  was  held  in  high  reverence  ;  and 
not  a  young  man  of  rank  passed  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  muster,  but  he  carried  his 
body  more  erect  in  the  saddle,  and  threw  his  horse  upon  its  haunches,  to  display  his  own 
horsemanship,  and  the  perfect  bitting  of  his  steed,  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Edith  Bellenden.  But  the  young  cavaliers,  distinguished  by  high  descent  and  un- 
doubted loyalty,  attracted  no  more  attention  from  Edith  than  the  laws  of  courtesy 
peremptorily  demanded  ;  and  she  turned  an  indifferent  ear  to  the  compliments  with  which 
she  was  addressed,  most  of  which  were  little  the  worse  for  the  wear,  though  borrowed 
for  the  nonce  from  the  laborious  and  long-winded  romances  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi, 
the  mirrors  in  which  the  youth  of  that  age  delighted  to  dress  themselves,  ere  Folly  had 
thrown  her  ballast  overboard,  and  cut  down  her  vessels  of  the  first-rate,  such  as  the 
romances  of  Cyrus,  Cleopatra,  and  others,  into  small  craft,  drawing  as  little  water,  or, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  consuming  as  little  time  as  the  little  cock-boat  in  which  the  gentle 
reader  has  deigned  to  embark.  It  was,  however,  the  decree  of  fate  that  Miss  Bellenden 
should  not  continue  to  evince  the  same  equanimity  till  the  conclusion  of  the  day. 
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yHEN  the  military  evolutions  had  been  gone  llirough  tolerably  well, 
6  allowiag  for  the  awkwardness  of  men  and  of  horses,  aloud  ehout  announced 
fthat  the  competitors  were  about  to  step  forth  for  the  game  of  the  popin- 
T,  jay  already  described.  The  mast,  or  pole,  having  a  yard  extended  across 
^  it,  from  which  the  mark  was  displayed,  was  raised  amid  the  acclamations 
'of  the  assembly;  and  even  those  who  had  eyed  the  evolutions  of  the 
feadal  militia  with  a  sort  of  malignant  and  sarcastic  sneer,  from  disinclination  to  the  royal 
cause  in  which  they  were  professedly  embodied,  could  not  refrain  from  taking  consider* 
able  interest  in  the  strife  which  was  now  approaching.  They  crowded  towards  the  goal, 
and  criticised  the  appearance  of  each  competitor,  as  they  advanced  in  succession,  dis- 
charged their  pieces  at  the  mark,  and  had  their  good  or  bad  address  rewarded  by  the  ' 
laughter  or  applause  of  the  spectators.  But  when  a  slender  young  man,  dressed  with  great 
simplicity,  yet  not  without  a  certain  air  of  pretension  to  elegance  and  gentility,  approached 
the  station  with  his  fusee  in  his  hand,  his  dark  green  cloak  thrown  back  over  his  shoulder, 
his  lace  ruff  and  feathered  cap  indicating  a  superior  rank  to  the  vulgar,  there  was  a 
murmur  of  interest  among  the  spectators, — whether  altogether  favourable  to  the  young 
adventurer,  it  was  difficult  to  discover. 

"Ewhow,  sirs!  to  see  his  father's  son  at  the  like  o'  thoe  fearless  follies!"  was  the 
ejaculation  of  the  elder  and  more  rigid  puritans,  whose  curiosity  had  so  far  overcome 
their  bigotry  as  to  bring  them  to  the  play-ground.     But  the  generality  viewed  the  strife 
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less  morosely,  and  were  contented  to  wish  success  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  presbjterian 
leader,  without  strictly  examining  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  competitor  for  the 
prize. 

Their  wishes  were  gratified.  At  the  first  discharge  of  his  piece  the  green  adventurer 
struck  the  popinjay,  being  the  first  palpable  hit  of  the  day,  though  several  balls  had 
passed  very  near  llie  mark.  A  loud  shout  of  applause  ensued.  But  the  success  was 
not  decisive,  it  being  necessary  that  each  who  followed  should  have  his  chance,  and 
that  those  who  succeeded  in  hitting  the  mark,  should  renew  the  strife  among  themselves, 
till  one  displayed  a  decided  superiority  over  the  others.  Two  only  of  those  who  followed 
in  order  succeeded  in  hitting  the  popinjay.  The  first  was  a  young  man  of  low  rank, 
heavily  built,  and  who  kept  his  face  muffled  in  his  grey  cloak ;  the  second  a  gallant  young 
cavalier,  remarkable  for  a  handsome  exterior,  sedulously  decorated  for  the  day.  He  had 
been  since  the  muster  in  close  attendance  on  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  and 
had  left  them  with  an  air  of  indifference,  when  Lady  Margaret  had  asked  whether  there 
was  no  young  man  of  family  and  loyal  principles  who  would  dispute  the  prize  with  the  two 
lads  who  had  been  successful  Li  half  a  minute,  young  Lord  Evandale  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  borrowed  a  gun  from  a  servant,  and,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  hit  the 
mark.  Great  was  the  interest  excited  by  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  three 
candidates  who  had  been  hitherto  successful.  The  state  equipage  of  the  Duke  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  put  in  motion,  and  approached  more  near  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
riders,  both  male  and  female,  turned  their  horses'  heads  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  skill. 

It  was  the  etiquette  in  the  second  contest,  that  the  competitors  should  take  their  turn 
of  firing  after  drawing  lots.  The  first  fell  upon  the  young  plebeian,  who,  as  he  took  his 
stand,  half-uncloaked  his  rustic  countenance,  and  said  to  the  gallant  in  green,  **  Ye  see, 
Mr.  Henry,  if  it  were  ony  other  day,  I  could  hae  wished  to  miss  for  your  sake,  bat  Jenny 
Dennison  is  looking  at  us,  sae  I  maun  do  my  best." 

He  took  his  aim,  and  his  bullet  whistled  past  the  mark  so  nearly,  that  the  pendulous 
object  at  which  it  was  directed  was  seen  to  shiver.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  hit  it,  and 
with  a  downcast  look  he  withdrew  himself  from  further^  competition,  and  hastened  to 
disappear  from  the  assembly,  as  if  fearful  of  being  recognised.  The  green  chasseur  next 
advanced,  and  his  ball  a  second  time  struck  the  popinjay.  All  shouted ;  and  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  assembly  arose  a  cry  of  "  The  good  old  cause  for  ever !" 

While  the  dignitaries  bent  their  brows  at  these  exulting  shouts  of  the  disaffected, 
the  young  Lord  Evandale  advanced  again  to  the  hazard,  and  again  was  successfoL  The 
shouts  and  congratulations  of  the  well-affected  and  aristocratical  part  of  the  audience 
attended  his  success ;  but  still  a  subsequent  trial  of  skill  remained. 

The  green  marksman,  as  if  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decision,  took  his  horse 
from  a  person  who  held  him,  having  previously  looked  carefully  to  the  security  of  his 
girths  and  the  fitting  of  his  saddle,  vaidted  on  his  back,  and  motioning  with  his  hand  for 
the  bystanders  to  make  way,  set  spurs,  passed  the  place  from  which  he  was  to  fire  at  a 
gallop,  and,  as  he  passed,  threw  up  the  reins,  turned  sideways  upon  his  saddle,  discharged 
his  carbine,  and  brought  down  the  popinjay.  Lord  Evandale  imitated  his  example, 
although  many  around  him  said  it  was  an  innovation  on  the  established  practice  whidi 
he  was  not  obliged  to  follow.  But  his  skill  was  not  so  perfect,  or  his  horse  was  not  so 
well  trained.  The  animal  swerved  at  the  moment  his  master  fired,  and  the  ball  missed 
the  popinjay.  Those  who  had  been  surprised  by  the  address  of  the  green  marksman,  were 
now  equally  pleased  by  his  courtesy.  He  disclaimed  all  merit  from  the  last  shot,  and 
proposed  to  his  antagonist  that  it  should  not  be  counted  as  a  hit,  and  that  they  should 
renew  the  contest  on  foot. 

**  I  would  prefer  horseback,  if  I  had  a  horse  as  well  bitted,  and,  probably,  as  well 
broken  to  the  exercise,  as  yours,"  said  the  young  Lord,  addressing  his  antagonist. 
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**  Will  jou  do  me  the  bonoar  to  use  him  for  the  next  trial,  on  condition  jou  will  lend 
me  yours?"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

Lord  Evandale  was  ashamed  to  accept  this  courtesy,  as  conscious  how  much  it  would 
diminish  the  value  of  victory ;  and  yet,  unable  to  suppress  his  wish  to  redeem  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  marksman,  he  added,  **  that  although  he  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  honour 
of  the  day "  (which  he  said  somewhat  scornfully),  "  yet,  if  the  victor  had  no  particular 
objection,  he  would  willingly  embrace  his  obliging  offer,  and  change  horses  with  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  a  shot  for  love." 

As  he  said  so,  he  looked  boldly  towards  Miss  Bellenden,  and  tradition  says,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  young  tirailleur  travelled,  though  more  covertly,  in  the  same  direction.  The 
young  Lord's  last  trial  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  preserved  the  tone  of  scornful  indifference  which  he  had  hitherto  assumed.  But, 
conscious  of  the  ridicule  which  attaches  itself  to  the  resentment  of  a  losing  party,  he 
returned  to  his  antagonist  the  horse  on  which  he  had  made  his  last  unsuccessful  attempt, 
and  received  back  his  own ;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  his  competitor,  who,  he 
said,  had  re-established  his  favourite  horse  in  his  good  opinion,  for  he  had  been  in  great 
danger  of  transferring  to  the  poor  nag  the  blame  of  an  inferiority,  which  every  one,  as  well 
as  himself,  must  now  be  satic^ed  remained  with  the  rider. — Having  made  this  speech,  in 
a  tone  in  which  mortification  assumed  the  veil  of  indifference,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  off  the  ground. 

As  is  the  usual  way  of  the  world,  the  applause  and  attention  even  of  those  whose  wishes 
had  favoured  Lord  Evandale,  were,  upon  his  decisive  discomfiture,  transferred  to  his 
triumphant  rivaL 

'^  Who  is  he?  what  is  his  name?"  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  the  gentry  who 
were  present,  to  few  of  whom  he  was  personally  known.  His  style  and  title  having  soon 
transpired,  and  being  within  that  class  whom  a  great  man  might  notice  without  derogation, 
four  of  the  Duke's  Mends,  with  the  obedient  start  which  poor  Malvolio  ascribes  to  his 
imaginary  retinue,  made  out  to  lead  the  victor  to  his  presence.  As  they  conducted  him 
in  triumph  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  stunned  him  at  the  same  time  with  their 
compliments  on  his  success,  he  chanced  to  pass,  or  rather  to  be  led,  immediately  in  front 
of  Lady  Margaret  and  her  grand-daughter.  The  Captain  of  the  popinjay  and  Miss 
Bellenden  coloured  like  crimson,  as  the  latter  returned,  with  embarrassed  courtesy,  the  low 
inclination  which  the  victor  made,  even  to  the  saddlebow,  in  passing  her. 

"  Do  you  know  that  young  person  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"I — I — ^have  seen  him,  madam,  at  my  uncle's,  and — and  elsewhere  occasionally," 
stammered  Miss  Edith  Bellenden. 

*^  I  hear  them  say  around  me,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  '^  that  the  young  spark  is  the 
nephew  of  old  Milnwood." 

"  The  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Morton  of  Milnwood,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  horse 
with  great  courage  at  Dunbar  and  Inverkeithing,"  said  a  gentleman  who  sate  on  horseback 
beside  Lady  Margaret. 

"Ay,  and  who,  before  that,  fought  for  the  Covenanters  both  at  Marston-Moor  and 
Philiphaugh,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  sighing  as  she  pronounced  the  last  fatal  words,  which 
her  husband's  death  gave  her  such  sad  reason  to  remember. 

"  Your  ladyship's  memory  is  just,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling ;  "  but  it  were  well  all 
that  were  forgot  now." 

"  He  ought  to  remember  it,  Gilbertscleugh,"  returned  Lady  Margaret,  "  and  dispense 
with  intruding  himself  into  the  company  of  those  to  whom  his  name  must  bring  unplcasing 
recollections." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  lady,"  said  her  nomenclator,  "  that  the  young  gentleman  comes 
here  to  discharge  suit  and  service  in  name  of  his  uncle.  I  would  every  estate  in  the 
country  sent  out  as  pretty  a  fellow." 
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''His  uncle,  as  well  as  his  umquhile  father,  is  a  roundhead,  I  presume,"  said  Ladj 
Margaret. 

"  He  is  an  old  miser,"  said  Gilbertscleugh,  "  with  whom  a  broad  piece  would  at  any 
time  weigh  down  political  opinions,  and  therefore,  although  probably  somewhat  against  the 
grain,  he  sends  the  young  gentleman  to  attend  the  muster,  to  save  pecuniary  pains  and 
penalties.  As  for  the  rest,  I  suppose  the  youngster  is  happy  enough  to  escape  here  for  a 
day  from  the  dulncss  of  the  old  house  at  Milnwood,  where  he  sees  nobody  but  his 
hypochondriac  uncle  and  the  favourite  housekeeper." 

"Do  you  know  how  many  men  and  horse  the  lands  of  Milnwood  are  rated  at?"  said 
the  old  lady,  continuing  her  inquiry. 

"  Two  horsemen  with  complete  harness,"  answered  Gilbertscleugh. 

"  Our  land,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity,  "  has  always  fur- 
nished to  the  muster  eight  men,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,  and  often  a  voluntary,  aid  of 
thrice  the  number.  I  remember  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles,  when  he  took  his 
disjune  at  Tillietudlem,  was  particular  in  inquiring" 

"  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion,"  said  Gilbertscleugh,  partaking  at  the  moment 
an  alarm  common  to  all  Lady  Margaret's  friends,  when  she  touched  upon  the  topic  of 
the  royal  visit  at  the  family  mansion — "  I  see  the  Duke's  carriage  in  motion ;  I  presume 
your  ladyship  will  take  your  right  of  rank  in  leaving  the  field.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
convoy  your  ladyship  and  Mss  Bellenden  home  ?  Parties  of  the  wild  whigs  have  been 
abroad,  and  are  said  to  insult  and  disarm  the  well-affected  who  travel  in  small  numbers." 

"  We  thank  you,  cousin  Gilbertscleugh,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  but  as  we  shall  have 
the  escort  of  my  own  people,  I  trust  we  have  less  need  than  others  to  be  troublesome  to 
our  friends.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  order  Harrison  to  bring  up  our  people  some- 
what more  briskly ;  he  rides  them  towards  us  as  if  he  were  leading  a  funeral  procession." 

The  gentleman  in  attendance  communicated  his  lady's  orders  to  the  trusty  steward. 

Honest  Harrison  had  his  own  reasons  for  doubting  the  prudence  of  this  command ;  but 
once  issued  and  received,  there  was  a  necessity  for  obeying  it.  He  set  off,  therefore,  at 
a  hand-gallop,  followed  by  the  butler,  in  such  a  military  attitude  as  became  one  who  had 
served  under  Montrose,  and  with  a  look  of  defiance,  rendered  sterner  and  fiercer  by  the 
inspiring  fumes  of  a  gill  of  brandy,  which  he  had  snatched  a  moment  to  bolt  to  the  king's 
heidth,  and  confusion  to  the  Covenant,  during  the  intervals  of  military  duty.  Unhappily 
this  potent  refreshment  wiped  away  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  the  distresses  and  diflSiculties  of  his  rear-file,  Groose  Gibbie.  No 
sooner  had  the  horses  struck  a  canter,  than  Gibbie's  jack-boots,  which  the  poor  boy's  legs 
were  incapable  of  steadying,  began  to  play  alternately  against  the  horse's  fianks,  and,  being 
armed  with  long-rowelled  spurs,  overcame  the  patience  of  the  animal,  which  bounced  and 
plunged,  while  poor  Gibbie's  entreaties  for  aid  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  too  heedless 
butler,  being  drowned  partly  in  the  concave  of  the  steel  cap  in  which  his  head  was 
immersed,  and  partly  in  the  martial  tune  of  the  Gallant  Grsemes,  which  Mr.  Gudyill 
whistled  with  all  his  power  of  lungs. 

The  upshot  was,  that  the  steed  speedily  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  having 
gambolled  hither  and  thither  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  spectators,  set  off  at  full  speed 
towards  the  huge  family-coach  already  described.  Gibbie's  pike,  escaping  from  its  sling, 
had  fallen  to  a  level  direction  across  his  hands,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  were  seeking  dis- 
honourable safety  in  as  strong  a  grasp  of  the  mane  as  their  muscles  could  manage.  His 
casque,  too,  had  slipped  completely  over  his  face,  so  that  he  saw  as  little  in  front  as  he 
did  in  rear.  Indet^  if  he  could,  it  would  have  availed  him  little  in  the  circumstances ; 
for  his  horse,  as  if  in  league  with  the  disaffected,  ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage 
of  the  Duke,  which  the  projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate  from  window  to  window, 
at  the  risk  of  transfixing  as  many  in  its  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando^  which 
according  to  the  Italian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many  Moors  as  a  Frenchman  spits  frogs. 
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On  beholding  the  bent  of  thie  misdirected  career,  a  panic  shout  of  mingled  terror  and 
wrath  waa  set  up  by  the  whole  equipage,  insides  and  outsides,  at  once,  which  had  the 
effect  of  aTcrting  the  threatened  misfortune.  The  capricious  horse  of  Goose  Gibbie  was 
terrified  by  the  noise,  and  stumbling  as  be  turned  short  round;  kicked  and  plunged 
violently  as  soon  as  he  recovered.  The  jack-boots,  the  original  cause  of  the  disaater, 
muntaining  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  when  worn  by  better  cavaliers,  answered 
every  plunge  by  a  fresh  prick  of  the  spurs,  and,  by  their  ponderous  weight,  kept  their 
place  in  the  stirrups.  Not  so  Goose  Gibbie,  who  was  fairly  spumed  out  of  those  wide 
and  ponderous  greaves,  and  precipitated  over  the  horse's  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement 
of  aU  the  spectators.  His  lance  and  helmet  had  forsaken  him  in  his  fall,  and,  for  the 
completion  of  Jiis  disgrace,  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  not  perfectly  aware  that  it  waa  one 
of  her  warriors  who  was  furnishing  so  much  entertainment,  came  up  in  time  to  see  her 
diminutive  man-at-arms  stripped  of  hia  lion's  hide,— of  the  buff-coat,  that  is,  in  which  he 
iraa  muffled. 

As  she  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  tUs  metamorphosis,  and  could  not  even 
gneas  its  cause,  her  surprise  and  resentment  were  extreme^ — nor  were  they  much  modified 
by  the  excuses  and  explanations  of  her  steward  and  bntler.  She  made  a  hasty  retreat 
bcMneward,  extremely  indignant  at  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  company,  and  much 
disposed  to  vent  her  displeasure  on  the  re&actory  agriculturist  whose  place  Goose  Gibbie 
had  so  unhappily  supplied.  The  greater  part  of  the  gentry  now  dispersed,  the  whimsical 
misfortune  which  had  be&Uen  the  gens  d'armerie  of  TiUietudlem  furnishing  them  with 
huge  entertainment  on  their  road  homeward.  The  horsemen  also,  in  little  parties,  as 
thrar  road  lay  together,  divei^ed  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  excepting  such  as,  having 
tried  their  dexterity  at  the  popinjay,  were,  by  ancient  custom,  obliged  to  partake  of  a  grace- 
cup  with  their  captun  before  their  departure. 


Cijajitn  tli  ^omi% 


*f  HE  cavalcade  of  Norsemen  on  their  road  to  the  little  borough  town,  were 
7  preceded  by  Niel  Blane,  the  town-piper,  mounted  on  his  white  gallowaj, 
armed  with  his  dirk  and  broadsword,  and  bearing  a  chanter  streanung 
iwith  as  many  ribbons  as  would  deck  out  six  country  belles  for  a  fair  or 
I'ipreaching.     Niel,  a  clean,  tight,  well-timbered,  long-winded  fellow,  had 

"^gained  the  official  situation  of  town-piper  of by  hia  merit,  with 

all  the  emoluments  thereof; — namely,  (he  Piper's  Crof^  ae  it  ia  still  called,  a  field  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent;  five  merks,  and  a  new  livery-coat  of  the  town's  colours,  yearly ; 
some  hopea  of  a  dollar  upon  the  day  of  the  election  of  magistrates,  providing  the  provost 
were  able  and  willing  to  afford  such  a  gratuity ;  and  the  privilege  of  paying,  at  all  (he 
respectable  bouses  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  annual  visit  at  spring-time,  to  rqmce  their 
hearts  with  bis  music,  to  comfort  hia  own  with  their  ale  and  brandy,  and  to  b<^  fnm 
each  a  modicum  of  sced-com. 
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In  addition  to  these  inestimable  adyantages,  NiePs  personal,  or  professional,  accom- 
plishments won  the  heart  of  a  jolly  widow,  who  then  kept  tlie  principal  change-house  in 
the  borough.  Her  former  husband  having  been  a  strict  presbytcrian,  of  such  note  that  he 
usually  went  among  his  sect  by  the  name  of  Gains  the  publican,  many  of  the  more  rigid 
were  scandaUxed  by  the  profession  of  the  successor  whom  his  relict  had  chosen  for  a 
second  helpmate.  As  the  bromst  (or  brewing)  of  the  Howff  retained,  nevertheless,  its 
unrivalled  reputation,  most  of  the  old  customers  continued  to  give  it  a  preference.  The 
character  of  the  new  landlord,  indeed,  was  of  that  accommodating  kind,  which  enabled 
him,  by  dose  attention  to  the  helm,  to  keep  Ids  little  vessel  pretty  steady  amid  the 
contending  tides  of  faction. — He  was  a  good-humoured,  shrewd,  sclfisli  sort  of  fellow, 
indifferent  alike  to  the  disputes  about  church  and  state,  and  only  anxious  to  secure  the 
good-win  of  customers  of  every  description.  But  his  character,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
the  comtry,  will  be  best  understood  by  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  the  instructions 
he  iSBUed  to  his  daughter,  a  girl  about  eighteen,  whom  he  was  initiating  in  those 
I  wUdi  had  been  fidthfully  discharged  by  his  wife,  until  about  six  months  before  our 
ommenceBy  when  the  honest  woman  had  been  carried  to  the  kirkyard. 

"Jemiy,''  said  Niel  Blane,  as  the  girl  assisted  to  disencumber  him  of  his  bagpipes,  ^'  this 
is  Ae  flnt  day  that  ye  are  to  take  the  place  of  your  worthy  mother  in  attending  to  the 
pnbUe  I  a  doooe  woman  she  was,  civil  to  the  customers,  and  had  a  good  name  wi'  Whig 
and  Totj^  baith  up  the  street  and  doun  the  street  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her 
plaee^  especially  on  sic  a  thrang  day  as  this ;  but  Heaven's  will  maun  lye  obeyed.  Jenny, 
whatever  Milnwood  ca*s  for,  be  sure  he  maun  hae*t,  for  he's  the  Captain  <>*  the  It>pinj ay, 
and  anld  cnatoms  maun  be  supported ;  if  he  canna  pay  the  luwing  hims(.41,  as  I  ken  he's 
keepit  anco  short  by  the  head,  111  find  a  way  to  shame  it  out  o'  his  uncle.  The  curate 
is  playing  at  dice  wi*  Comet  Grahame.  Be  eident  and  civil  to  them  baith — clergy  and 
captuns  can  gie  an  unco  deal  o'  fash  in  thae  times,  where  they  take  an  ill-will.  The 
dragoons  will  be  crying  for  ale,  and  they  wunna  want  it,  and  maunna  want  it — ^they  are 
unruly  chields,  but  they  pay  ane  some  gate  or  other.  I  gat  the  humle-cow,  that's  the 
best  in  the  byre,  frae  black  Frank  Inglis  and  Sergeant  Bothwell,  for  ten  pund  Scots,  and 
they  drank  out  the  price  at  ae  downsitting." 

"  But,  father,"  interrupted  Jenny,  "  they  say  the  twa  reiving  loons  drave  the  cow 
frae  the  gudewife  o'  BeU's-moor,  just  because  she  gaed  to  hear  a  field-preaching  ae 
Sabbath  afternoon." 

"*  Wliisht,  ye  silly  tawpie  !"  said  her  father ;  "we  have  naething  to  do  how  they  come 
by  the  bestial  they  sell — be  that  atween  them  and  their  consciences. — Aweel — take 
notice,  Jenny,  of  that  dour,  stour-looking  carle  that  sits  by  the  cheek  o'  the  in^le,  and 
turns  his  back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like  ane  o'  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him  start  a  wee 
when  he  saw  the  red-coats,  and  I  jalouse  he  wadhae  liked  to  hae  ridden  by,  but  his  horse 
(it's  a  gude  gelding)  was  ower  sair  travaile<l ;  he  belioved  to  stop  whether  he  wad  or  no. 
Serve  him  cannily,  Jenny,  and  wi'  little  din,  and  dinna  bring  tlie  sodgers  on  him  by 
speering  ony  questions  at  him  ;  but  let  na  him  hae  a  room  to  himsell — tliey  wad  say  we 
were  hiding  him. — For  yoursell,  Jenny  yell  be  civil  to  a'  the  folk,  and  take  nae  heed  o' 
ony  nonsense  and  dafiing  the  young  lads  may  say  t'ye ; — folk  in  the  hostler  line  maun  put 
up  wi'  muckle.  Your  mither — rest  her  saul ! — could  pit  up  wi'  as  muckle  as  maist 
women — ^but  aff  hands  is  fair  play  ;  and  if  onybody  be  uncivil,  ye  may  gie  me  a  xry. — 
Aweel, — when  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon  the  meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak  about 
government  in  kirk  and  state,  and  then,  Jenny,  they  are  like  to  quarrel — Let  thoni  be 
doing — anger's  a  drouthy  passion,  and  the  mair  they  dispute,  the  mair  ale  they'll  drink  ; 
but  ye  were  best  serve  them  wi'  a  pint  o'  the  sma'  browst — it  will  heat  them  less,  and 
theyll  never  ken  the  difference." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Jenny,  "  if  they  come  to  lounder  ilk  ithcr,  as  they  did  last  time, 
suldna  I  cry  on  you  ?" 
vot.  II.  i:  E 
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"  At  no  hand,  Jenny ;  the  redder  gets  aye  the  warst  lick  in  the  fray.  If  the  sodgere 
draw  their  swords,  ye'll  cry  on  the  corporal  and  the  guard ;  if  the  country  folk  tak  the 
tangs  and  poker,  yell  cry  on  the  bailie  and  town-officers ; — ^but  in  nae  event  cry  <m  me, 
for  I  am  wearied  wi'  doudling  the  bag  o'  wind  a'  day,  and  I  am  gaun  to  eat  my  dinner 
quietly  in  the  spence. — And,  now  I  think  on't,  the  Laird  of  Lickitup  (that's  him  that  was 
the  laird)  was  speering  for  sma'  drink  and  a  omit  herring — gie  him  a  pu'  be  the  sleeve, 
and  round  into  his  lug  I  wad  be  blithe  o'  his  company  to  dine  wi'  me ;  he  was  a  gude 
customer  anes  in  a  day,  and  wants  naething  but  means  to  be  a  gude  ane  again — he 
likes  drink  as  weel  as  e'er  he  did.  And  if  ye  ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  aeqmuntanoe 
that's  blate  for  want  o'  siller,  and  has  far  to  gang  hame,  ye  needna  stick  to  gie  them  a 
waught  o'  drink  and  a  bannock — ^we'll  ne'er  miss't,  and  it  looks  creditable  in  a  house  like 
ours.  And  now,  hinny,  gang  awa',  and  serve  the  folk,  but  first  bring  me  my  dinner,  and 
twa  chappins  o'  yill  and  the  mutchkin  stoup  o'  brandy." 

Having  thus  devolved  his  whole  cares  on  Jenny  as  prime  minister,  Niel  Blane  and 
the  d'detHint  laird,  once  his  patron,  but  now  glad  to  be  his  trencher-companion,  sate 
down  to  enjoy  themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  remote  from  the  bustle 
of  the  public  room. 

All  in  Jenny's  department  was  in  full  activity.  The  knights  of  the  popinjay  received 
and  requited  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  captain,  who,  though  he  spared  the 
cup  himself,  took  care  it  should  go  round  with  due  celerity  among  the  rest,  who 
might  not  have  otherwise  deemed  themselves  handsomely  treated.  Their  numbers 
melted  away  by  degrees,  and  were  at  length  diminished  to  four  or  five,  who  began 
to  talk  of  breaking  up  their  party.  At  another  table,  at  some  distance,  sat  two  of  the 
dragoons  whom  Niel  Blane  had  mentioned,  a  sergeant  and  a  private  in  the  celebrated 
John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse's  regiment  of  Life-Guards.  Even  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  these  corps  were  not  considered  as  ordinary  mercenaries,  but 
rather  approached  to  the  rank  of  the  French  mousquetaires,  being  r^arded  in  the 
light  of  cadets,  who  performed  the  duties  of  rank-and-file  with  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining commissions  in  case  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Many  young  men  of  good  families  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks,  a  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  pride  and  self-consequence  of  these  troops.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  person  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  in  question.  His  real  name 
was  Francis  Stewart,  but  he  was  universally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bothwell,  being 
lineally  descended  from  the  last  earl  of  that  name — not  the  in^mous  lover  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary,  but  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  turbulence  and 
repeated  conspiracies  embarrassed  the  early  part  of  James  Sixth's  reign,  and  who  at  length 
died  in  exile  in  great  poverty.  The  son  of  this  Earl  had  sued  to  Charles  L  for  the 
restitution  of  part  of  his  father's  forfeited  estates,  but  the  grasp  of  the  nobles  to  whom 
they  had  been  allotted  was  too  tenacious  to  be  unclenched.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars  utterly  ruined  him,  by  intercepting  a  small  pension  which  Charles  L  had 
allowed  him,  and  he  died  in  the  utmost  indigence.  His  son,  after  having  served  as  a 
soldier  abroad  and  in  Britain,  and  passed  through  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  the  situation  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Life-Guards, 
although  lineally  descended  from  the  royal  family,  the  father  of  the  forfeited  Eari  of 
Bothwell  having  been  a  natural  son  of  James  VI.*  Great  personal  strengdi  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  his  descent, 
had  recommended  this  man  to  the  attention  of  his  officers.     But  he  partook  in  a  great 

*  The  history  of  the  restless  and  ambitious  Francis  Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  makes  a  considerable  flfura  ia  Uw  zcigB  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England.  After  being  repeatedly  pardoned  for  acta  of  treason,  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  retire  abroad,  where  he  died  in  great  misery.  Great  part  of  his  forfeited  estate  was  bestowed  on  Walter  SooCt,  flnt  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  and  on  the  first  Earl  of  Roxburghe. 

Francis  Stewart,  son  of  the  forfeited  Earl,  obtained  from  the  favour  of  Charles  I.  a  decxeet-arbitral,  anointing  dM  two 
noblemen,  grantees  of  his  father's  estate,  to  restore  the  same,  or  make  some  compensation  for  rtCaining  it.    Tbo  baraoy  of 
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d^ree  of  the  licentioiisnesB  and  oppressive  disposition,  which  the  habit  of  acting  as 
agents  for  government  in  levying  fines,  exacting  free  quarters,  and  otherwise  oppressing 
tiie  ftedbyterian  recusants,  had  rendered  too  general  among  these  soldiers.  Thej  were 
■o  nnieb  ■rcMtonifjl  to  such  missions,  that  thej  conceived  themselves  at  liberty  to  commit 
aD  mttmer  of  fioenoe  with  impunity,  as  if  totally  exempted  from  all  law  and  authority, 
excepting  the  command  of  their  officers.  On  such  occasions  Bothwell  was  usually  the 
most  forward. 

It  is  probable  that  Bothwell  and  his  companions  would  not  so  long  have  remained  quiet, 
but  for  respect  to  the  presence  of  their  Comet,  who  commanded  the  small  party  quartered 
in  the  borough,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a  game]  at  dice  with  .the  curate  of  the  place. 
But  both  of  these  being  suddenly  called  from  their  amusement  to  speak  with  the  chief 
magistrate  upon  some  urgent  business,  Bothwell  was  not  long  of  evincing  his  contempt 
for  the  rest  of  the  company, 

"  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  Halliday,**  he  said  to  his  comrade,  "  to  see  a  set  of  bumpkins 
sit  carousing  here  this  whole  evening,  without  having  drank  the  king's  health  ?  " 

"  They  have  drank  the  king's  health,"  said  Halliday.  "  I  heard  that  green  kail-worm 
of  a  lad  name  his  Majesty's  health." 

"Did  he?"  said  Bothwell.  "Then,  Tom,  well  have  them  drink  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews'  health,  and  do  it  on  their  knees  too." 

"  So  we  will,  by  G —  I "  said  Halliday ;  "  and  he  that  refuses  it,  we'll  have  him  to  the 
guard-house,  and  teach  him  to  ride  the  colt  foaled  of  an  acom,  with  a  brace  of  carabines 
at  each  foot  to  keep  him  steady." 

"  Right,  Tom,"  continued  Bothwell ;  "  and,  to  do  aU  things  in  order,  IH  begin  with 
that  sulky  blue-bonnet  in  the  ingle-nook." 

He  rose  accordingly,  and  taking  his  sheathed  broadsword  under  his  arm  to  support  the 
insolence  which  he  meditated,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  stranger  noticed  by  Niel  Blane 
in  his  admonitions  to  his  daughter,  as  being,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the  hill-folk,  or  re- 
fractory presbyterians. 

"I  make  so  bold  as  to  request  of  your  precision,  beloved,"  said  the  trooper,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  solemnity,  and  assuming  the  snuffle  of  a  country  preacher,  "  that  you  will 
arise  from  your  seat,  beloved,  and,  having  bent  your  hams  until  your  knees  do  rest  upon 
the  floor,  beloved,  that  you  will  turn  over  this  measure  (called  by  the  profane  a  gill)  of 
the  comfortable  creature,  which  the  carnal  denominate  brandy,  to  the  health  and 
glorification  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  worthy  primate  of  all 
Scotland." 

All  waited  for  the  stranger's  answer.  His  features,  austere  even  to  ferocity,  with 
a  cast  of  eye  which,  without  being  actually  oblique,  approached  nearly  to  a  squint, 
and  which  gave  a  very  sinister  expression  to  his  countenance,  joined  to  a  frame, 
square,  strong,  and  muscular,  though  something  under  the  middle  size,  seemed  to 
announce  a  man  unlikely  to  understand  rude  jesting,  or  to  receive  insults  with  impunity. 

"  And  what  is  the  consequence,"  said  he,  "  if  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  comply  with 
your  uncivil  request  ?" 

Cricfaton,  with  its  beautiM  cattle,  was  surrendered  bj  the  curators  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleugh,  but  he  retained  the  far 
more  eztensiTe  prcyperty  in  Liddesdale.  James  Stewart  also,  as  appears  from  writings  in  the  author's  possession,  made  an 
adTantageoiu  composition  with  the  Earl  of  Roxburghe.  "  But,"  says  the  satirical  Scotstarvet,  *'  male  parta  pejus  dilabnntur; 
for  be  nerer  brooked  them  (ei^joyed  them)  nor  was  anything  the  richer,  since  they  accrued  to  his  creditors,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Seaton.  His  eldest  son  Francis  became  a  trooper  in  the  late  war ;  as  for  the  other  brother,  John,  who  was 
Abbot  of  Coldlogbam,  be  also  disponed  all  that  estate,  and  now  has  nothing,  but  lives  on  the  charity  of  his  friends."* 

Francis  Stewart,  who  bad  been  a  trooper  during  the  great  Civil  War,  seems  to  have'  received  no  preferment,  after  the 
Restoration,  suited  to  his  high  birth,  though,  in  fact,  third  cousin  to  Charles  II.  Captain  Crichton,  the  friend  of  Dean  Swift, 
who  published  his  Memoirs,  found  him  a  private  gentleman  in  the  King's  Life-Guards.  At  the  same  time  this  was  no 
degrading  condition ;  for  Fountainhall  records  a  duel  fought  between  a  Life-Guardsman  and  an  officer  in  the  militia,  because 
the  latter  had  taken  upon  him  to  assume  superior  rank  as  an  officer,  to  a  gentleman  private  in  the  Life-Guards.  The  Life- 
Guardsman  was  killed  in  the  rencontre,  and  his  antagonist  was  executed  for  raiirder. 

The  character  of  Bothwell,  except  in  relation  to  the  name,  is  entirely  ideal. 

*  The  Staggtring  State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen  for  one  hundred  years,  by  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet.  Edinburgh,  1754.  P.  154. 
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"  The  consequence  thereof,  beloved,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery,  "will 
be,  firstly,  that  I  will  tweak  thy  proboscis  or  nose.  Secondly,  beloved,  that  I  will 
administer  my  fist  to  thy  distorted  visual  optics ;  and  will  conclude,  beloved,  with  a 
practical  application  of  the  fiat  of  my  sword  to  the  shoulders  of  the  recusant." 

"Is  it  even  so?"  said  the  stranger;  "then  give  me  the  cup;"  and,  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  voice  and  manner,  "  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  place  he  now  worthily  holds ; — ^may  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon 
be  as  the  Right  Reverend  James  Sharpe  ! " 

"  He  has  taken  the  test,"  said  Halliday,  exultingly. 

"  But  with  a  qualification,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  I  don't  understand  what  the  devil  the 
crop-eared  whig  means." 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  who  became  impatient  of  their  insolence,  "  we  are 
met  here  as  good  subjects,  and  on  a  merry  occasion ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  we 
shall  not  be  troubled  with  this  sort  of  discussion." 

Bothwell  was  about  to  make  a  surly  answer,  but  Halliday  reminded  him  in  a  whisper, 
that  there  were  strict  injunctions  that  the  soldiers  should  give  no  offence  to  the  men  who 
were  sent  out  to  the  musters  agreeably  to  the  council's  orders.  So,  after  honouring  Morton 
with  a  broad  and  fierce  stare,  he  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Popinjay,  I  shall  not  disturb  your 
reign  ;  I  reckon  it  will  be  out  by  twelve  at  night. — Is  it  not  an  odd  thing,  Halliday," 
he  continued,  addressing  his  companion,  "that  they  should  make  such  a  fuss  about 
cracking  off  their  birding-pieces  at  a  mark  which  any  woman  or  boy  could  hit  at  a  day's 
practice  ?  If  Captain  Popinjay,  now,  or  any  of  his  troop,  would  try  a  bout,  either  with 
the  broadsword,  backsword,  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  dagger,  for  a  gold  noble,  the 
first-drawn  blood,  there  would  be  some  soul  in  it,^-or,  zounds,  would  the  bumpkins  but 
wrestle,  or  pitch  the  bar,  or  putt  the  stone,  or  throw  the  axle-tree,  if  (touching  the  end 
of  Morton's  sword  scornfully  with  his  toe)  they  carry  things  about  them  that  they  arc 
afraid  to  draw." 

Morton's  patience  and  prudence  now  gave  way  entirely,  and  he  was  about  to  make  a 
very  angry  answer  to  Bothwell's  insolent  observations,  when  the  stranger  stepped  forward. 

"  This  is  my  quarrel,"  he  said,  "  and  in  the  name  of  the  good  cause,  I  will  see  it  out 
myself. — Hark  thee,  friend,"  (to  Bothwell,)  "wilt  thou  wrestle  a  fall  with  me?" 

"  With  my  whole  spirit,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell ;  "  yea  I  will  strive  with  thee,  to 
the  downfall  of  one  or  both." 

"  Then,  as  my  trust  is  in  him  that  can  help,"  retorted  his  antagonist,  "  I  will  forthwith 
make  thee  an  example  to  all  such  railing  Rabshakehs." 

With  that  he  dropped  his  coarse  grey  horseman's  coat  from  his  shoulders,  and, 
extending  his  strong  brawny  arms  with  a  look  of  determined  resolution,  he  offered 
himself  to  the  contest.  The  soldier  was  nothing  abashed  by  the  muscular  frame,  broad 
chest,  square  shoulders,  and  hardy  look  of  his  antagonist,  but,  whistling  with  great 
composure,  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  laid  aside  his  military  coat.  The  company  stood 
round  them,  anxious  for  the  event. 

In  the  first  struggle  the  trooper  seemed  to  have  some  advantage,  and  also  in  the  second, 
though  neither  could  be  considered  as  decisive.  But  it  was  plain  he  had  put  bis  whole 
strength  too  suddenly  forth,  against  an  antagonist  possessed  of  great  endurance,  skill, 
vigour,  and  length  of  wind.  In  the  third  close,  the  countryman  lifted  his  opponent  fairiy 
from  the  floor,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground  with  such  violence,  that  he  lay  for  an 
instant  stunned  and  motionless.  His  comrade  Halliday  inmiediately  drew  his  sword — 
"  You  have  killed  my  sergeant,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  victorious  wrestler,  "and  by  all  that 
is  sacred  you  shall  answer  it ! " 

"  Stand  back !"  cried  Morton  and  his  companions,  "it  was  all  fair  play:  your  comrade 
sought  a  fall,  and  he  has  got  it." 

"  That  is  true  enough,"  said  Bothwell,  as  he  slowly  rose  ;  "  put  up  your  bilbo,  Tom^ 
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I  did  not  think  there  was  a  crop-ear  of  them  all  could  have  laid  tlie  best  cap  and  feather 
in  the  King's  Life-Guards  on  the  floor  of  a  rascally  change-house. — Hark  ye,  friend,  give 
me  your  hand.**  llie  stranger  held  out  his  hand.  '<  I  promise  you,"  said  Bothwell, 
squeezing  his  hand  very  hard,  ''  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
try  this  game  over  in  a  more  earnest  manner.** 

^*  And  111  promise  you,"  said  the  stranger,  returning  the  grasp  with  equal  finnness, 
**  that  when  we  next  meet,  I  will  lay  your  head  as  low  as  it  lay  even  now,  when  you  shall 
lack  the  power  to  lifl  it  up  agfun.** 

''  Well,  beloved,"  answered  Bothwell,  *'  if  thou  be'st  a  whig,  thou  art  a  stout  and  a 
brave  one,  and  so  good-even  to  thee — Hadst  best  take  thy  nag,  before  the  Comet  makes 
the  round  ;  for  I  promise  thee,  he  has  stayed  less  suspicious-looking  persons." 

The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  the  hint  was  not  to  be  neglected;  he  flung 
do¥m  his  reckoning,  and  going  into  the  stable,  saddled  and  brought  out  a  powerful 
black  horse,  now  recruited  by  rest  and  forage,  and  turning  to  Morton,  observed,  *'I 
ride  towards  Milnwood,  which  I  hear  is  your  home :  will  you  give  me  the  advantage  and 
protection  of  your  company  ?  " 

''  Certainly,"  said  Morton  ;  although  there  was  something  of  gloomy  and  relentless 
severity  in  the  man's  manner,  from  which  his  mind  recoiled.  His  companions,  after  a 
oonrteoos  good-night,  broke  up  and  went  off  in  different  directions,  some  keeping  them 
company  for  about  a  mile,  until  they  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  the  travellers  were 
left  alone. 

The  company  had  not  long  left  the  Howff,  as  Blane's  public-house  was  called,  when  the 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  sounded.  The  troopers  got  under  arms  in  the  market-place  at 
this  unexpected  summons,  while,  with  faces  of  anxiety  and  earnestness,  Cornet  Grahame, 
a  kinsman  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  Provost  of  the  borough,  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
soldiers,  and  town-officers  with  halberts,  entered  the  apartment  of  Niel  Blane. 

"Guard  the  doors!"  were  the  first  words  wliich  the  Comet  spoke;  "let  no  man 
leave  the  house. — So,  Bothwell,  how  comes  this?  Did  you  not  hear  them  sound  boot 
and  saddle?" 

"  He  was  just  going  to  quarters,  sir,"  said  his  comrade ;  "  he  has  had  a  bad  fall." 

"  In  a  fray,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Grahame.  "If  you  neglect  duty  in  this  way,  your  royal 
blood  will  hardly  protect  you." 

"  How  have  I  neglected  duty  ?"  said  Bothwell,  sulkily. 

"  You  should  have  been  at  quarters.  Sergeant  Bothwell,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  you 
have  lost  a  golden  opportunity.  Here  are  news  come  that  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
has  been  strangely  and  foully  assassinated  by  a  body  of  the  rebel  whigs,  who  pursued  and 
stopped  his  carriage  on  Magus-Muir,  near  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  dragged  him  out, 
and  dispatched  him  with  their  swords  and  daggers.* 

All  stood  aghast  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Here  are  their  descriptions,"  continued  the  Comet,  pulling  out  a  proclamation, 
"  the  reward  of  a  thousand  merks  is  on  each  of  their  heads." 

"  The  test,  the  test,  and  the  qualification  ! "  said  Bothwell  to  Halliday,  "  I  know  the 
meaning  now — Zounds,  that  we  should  not  have  stopt  him !  Go  saddle  our  horses, 
Halliday. — ^Was  there  one  of  the  men.  Comet,  very  stout  and  square-made,  double- 
chested,  thin  in  the  flanks,  hawk-nosed  ?" 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  Comet  Grahame,  "  let  me  look  at  the  paper. — Hackston  of 
Rathillet,  tall,  thin,  black-haired." 

"  That  is  not  my  man,"  said  Bothwell. 

"John  Balfour,  called  Burley,  aquiline  nose,  red-haired,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height" 

"  It  is  he — it  is  the  very  man  ! "  said  Bothwell ; — "  skellies  fearfully  with  one  eye  ?" 

*  The  general  aeoount  of  this  act  of  assassination  is  to  be  found  in  all  histories  of  the  period.  A  more  particular  narrative 
may  be  taand  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  actors,  James  Russell,  in  the  Appendix  to  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, pnbUsbed  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esqxiire, — 4to,  Edinburgh,  1817. 
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Right,"  continued  Grobame — "rode  a  Btrcing  black  horse,  taken  from  the  primate  at  the 
time  of  the  murder." 

"  The  very  man,"  exclaimed  Bothwell,  "  and  the  veiy  horse  I  he  was  in  this  room  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  since." 

A  few  hasty  inquiries  tended  still  more  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  reserved  and 
stem  stranger  was  Balfour  of  Burley,  the  actual  commander  of  the  bandof  assaSBins,  vho, 
in  the  fury  of  misguided  zeal,  had  murdered  the  primate,  whom  they  accidentally  met,  u 
they  were  searching  for  another  person  against  whom  they  bore  enmity.*  In  their  excited 
imagination,  the  casual  rencounter  had  the  appearance  of  a  providential  interference,  and 
they  put  to  death  the  archbishop,  with  circumstances  of  great  and  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
under  the  belief,  that  the  Lord,  as  they  expressed  it,  had  delivered  him  into  their 
hands.'l' 

"  Horse,  horse,  and  pursue,  my  lads  ! "  exclaimed  Comet  Grahame ;  "  tlie  murdering 
dog's  head  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

■  One  Cinnlchul,  ilmUMEpuU 
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Amu*  thM,  jiHthl— It  (•  DD  hvmu  c 
Ood*!  eboRb  It  lH(iwn(l— buu  U  nu 
HhU  who*  tb*  HadcTCH  buincn  ■» 
SJgnil  of  hoDound  AeMth,  or  Tlcforr ! 


|!  ORTON  and  his  companion  liad  attained  some  distance  from  the 
S  town  before  either  of  them  addressed  the  other.  There  was  something, 
1^  08  we  have  observed,  repulsive  in  the  manner  of  the  stranger,  which 
\  prevented  Morton  from  opening  the  conversation,  and  he  himself  seemed 
S  to  have  no  desire  to  talk,  until,  on  a  sudden,  he  abruptly  demanded, 
"  What  has  your  father's  son  to  do  with  such  profane  mummeries  as 
I  find  you  this  day  engaged  in  ?" 

"  I  do  my  duty  as  a  sulgect,  and  pursue  my  harmless  recreations  according  to  my 
own  pleasure,"  replied  Morton,  somewhat  offended. 

"  la  it  your  duty,  think  you,  or  that  of  any  Chtistian  young  man,  to  bear  arms  in 
their  canse  who  have  poured  out  the  blood  of  God's  stunts  in  the  wilderness  as  if  it  had 
been  water  ?  or  is  it  a  lawful  recreation  to  waste  time  in  shooting  at  a  bunch  of  feathers, 
and  dose  your  evening  with  wine-bibbing  in  public-houses  and  market-towns,  when  He 
ibaX  is  mighty  is  come  into  the  land  with  his  fan  in  his  hand,  to  purge  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff?" 

"  I  suppose,  from  your  style  of  conversation,"  said  Morton,  '  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who  have  thought  proper  to  stand  out  against  the  Grovernment.  1  must  remind  you  that 
you  are  unnecessarily  using  dangerous  language  in  the  presence  of  a  mere  stranger,  and 
that  the  times  do  not  render  it  safe  for  me  to  listen  to  it." 
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"  Thou  canst  not  help  it,  Henry  Morton,"  said  his  companion ;  ^^  thy  Master  has  his 
uses  for  thee,  and  when  he  calls,  thou  must  obey.  Well  wot  I  thou  hast  not  heard  the 
call  of  a  true  preacher,  or  thou  hadst  ere  now  been  what  thou  wilt  assuredly  one  day 
become." 

"  We  are  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  like  yourself,"  said  Morton ;  for  his  uncle's 
family  attended  the  ministry  of  one  of  those  numerous  presbyterian  clergymen,  who, 
complying  with  certain  regulations,  were  licensed  to  preach  without  interruption  firom 
Government.  This  indulgence^  as  it  was  called,  made  a  great  schism  among  the  presby- 
terians,  and  those  who  accepted  of  it  were  severely  censured  by  the  more  rigid  sectaries) 
who  refused  the  proffered  terms.  The  stranger,  therefore,  answered  with  great  disdain 
to  Morton's  profession  of  faith,— 

'*  That  is  but  an  equivocation — a  poor  equivocation.  Ye  listen  on  the  Sabbath  to  a 
cold,  worldly,  time-serving  discourse,  from  one  who  forgets  his  high  commission  so  much 
as  to  hold  his  apostleship  by  the  favour  of  the  courtiers  and  the  false  prelates,  and  ye  call 
that  hearing  the  word !  Of  all  the  baits  with  which  the  devil  has  fished  for  souls  in  these 
days  of  blood  and  darkness,  that  Black  Indulgence  has  been  the  most  destructive.  An 
awful  dispensation  it  has  been,  a  smiting  of  the  shepherd  and  a  scattering  of  the  she^ 
upon  the  mountains — an  uplifting  of  one  Christian  banner  against  another,  and  a  fighting 
of  the  wars  of  darkness  with  the  swords  of  the  children  of  light  I" 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Morton,  '<  is  of  opinion,  that  we  enjoy  a  reasonable  freedom  of 
conscience  under  the  indulged  clergymen,  and  I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  choice  of  a  place  of  worship  for  his  family." 

''  Your  uncle,"  said  the  horseman,  *'  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  least  lamb  in  his  own 
folds  at  Milnwood  is  dearer  than  the  whole  Christian  flock.  He  is  one  that  could  willingly 
bend  down  to  the  golden-calf  of  Bethel,  and  would  have  fished  for  the  dust  thereof  when 
it  was  ground  to  powder  and  cast  upon  the  waters.  Thy  father  was  a  man  of  another 
stamp." 

"  My  father,"  replied  Morton,  "  was  indeed  a  brave  and  gallant  man.  And  you  may 
have  heard,  sir,  that  he  fought  for  that  royal  family  in  whose  name  I  was  this  day 
carrying  arms." 

"  Ay ;  and  had  he  lived  to  see  these  days,  he  would  have  cursed  the  hour  he  ever 
drew  sword  in  their  cause.  But  more  of  this  hereafter — I  promise  thee  full  surely  that 
thy  hour  will  come,  and  then  the  words  thou  hast  now  heard  will  stick  in  thy  bosom  like 
barbed  arrows.     My  road  lies  there." 

He  pointed  towards  a  pass  leading  up  into  a  wild  extent  of  dreary  and  desolate  hills; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  turn  his  horse's  head  into  the  rugged  path  which  led  frcHn  the 
high-road  in  that  direction,  an  old  woman  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
cross-way,  arose,  and  approaching  him,  said,  in  a  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  "  If  ye  be  of 
our  ain  folk,  gangna  up  the  pass  the  night  for  your  lives.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path 
that  is  there.  The  curate  of  Brothcrstane  and  ten  soldiers  hae  beset  the  pass,  to  hae 
the  lives  of  ony  of  our  puir  wanderers  that  venture  that  gate  to  join  wi'  Hamilton  and 
DingwaU." 

"  Have  the  persecuted  folk  drawn  to  any  head  among  themselves?"  demanded  the 
stranger. 

"  About  sixty  or  seventy  horse  and  foot,"  said  the  old  dame ;  "  but  ehow  !  they  are 
puirly  armed,  and  warse  fended  wi'  victual." 

"  God  will  help  his  own,"  said  the  horseman. — "  Which  way  shall  I  take  to  join  them?" 

"  It's  a  mere  impossibility  this  night,"  said  the  woman,  "  the  troopers  keep  sae  strict  a 
guard ;  and  they  say  there's  strange  news  come  frae  the  east,  that  makes  them  n^  in 
their  cruelty  mair  fierce  than  ever  —  Ye  maun  take  shelter  som^ate  for  the  night  before 
ye  get  to  the  muirs,  and  keep  yoursell  in  hiding  till  the  grey  o'  the  morning,  and  then 
you  may  find  your  way  through  the  Drake  Moss.     When  I  heard  the  awfu'  threatenings 
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o*  the  CfppreBBarSy  I  e'en  took  mj  doak  about  me,  and  sate  down  hj  the  wayside^  to  warn 
onj  of  our  pair  scattered  remnant  that  chanced  to  come  this  gate,  before  they  fell  into 
the  nets  of  the  spoilers." 

**  Hare  70a  a  house  near  this?", said  the  stranger;  ^'and  can  you  give  me  hiding 
there?" 

^*  I  haye,"  said  the  old  woman,  ^'  a  hut  by  the  way-side,  it  may  be  a  mile  from  hence ; 
but  four  men  of  Belial,  called  dragoons,  are  lodged  therein,  to  spoil  my  household  goods 
at  their  pleasure,  because  I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless,  fissenless  ministry 
of  that  carnal  man,  John  Halftext,  the  curate." 

**  Good-nighty  good  woman,  and  thanks  for  thy  counsel,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  rode 
away. 

**  The  blessings  of  the  promise  upon  you !"  returned  the  old  dame ;  "  may  He  keep 
yoQ  that  can  keep  you !" 

**  Amen!"  sud  the  traveller;  ''  for  where  to  hide  my  head  this  night,  mortal  skill 
cannot  direct  me." 

<<  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  distress,"  said  Morton ;  ''  and  had  I  a  house  or  place  of 
shelter  that  could  be  called  my  own,  I  almost  think  I  would  risk  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law  rather  than  leave  you  in  such  a  strait  But  my  uncle  is  so  alarmed  at  the  pains 
and  penalties  denounced  by  the  laws  against  such  as  comfort,  receive,  or  consort  with 
intercommuned  persons,  that  he  has  strictly  forbidden  all  of  us  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them." 

^^  It  is  no  less  than  I  expected,"  said  the  stranger ; ''  nevertheless,  I  might  be  received 
without  his  knowledge ; — a  bam,  a  hay-loft,  a  cart-shed — any  place  where  I  could  stretch 
me  down,  would  be  to  my  habits  like  a  tabemade  of  silver  set  about  with  planks  of 
cedar." 

**  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton,  much  embarrassed,  "  that  I  have  not  the  means  of 
receiving  you  at  Milnwood  without  my  unde's  consent  and  knowledge ;  nor,  if  I  could 
do  so,  would  I  think  myself  justifiable  in  engaging  him  unconsciously  in  a  danger,  which, 
most  of  all  others,  he  fears  and  deprecates." 

"  Well,"  said  the  traveller,  "  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  Did  you  ever  hear  your 
father  mention  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

**  His  andent  friend  and  comrade,  who  saved  his  life,  with  almost  the  loss  of  his  own 
in  the  battle  of  Longmarston-Moor  ? — Often,  very  often." 

'^  I  am  that  Balfour,"  sidd  Ids  companion.  '*  Yonder  stands  thy  uncle^s  house ;  I  see 
the  light  among  the  trees.  The  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  me,  and  my  death  certain 
unless  I  have  refuge  there.  Now,  make  thy  choice,  young  man ;  to  shrink  from  the  side 
6[  thy  father's  friend,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  bloody 
death  from  which  he  rescued  thy  father,  or  to  expose  thine  uncle's  worldly  goods  to  such 
peril,  as,  in  this  perverse  generation,  attends  those  who  give  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a 
draught  of  cold  water  to  a  Christian  man,  when  perishing  for  lack  of  refreshment !" 

A  thousand  recollections  thronged  on  the  mind  of  Morton  at  once.  His  father,  whose 
memory  he  idolized,  had  often  enlarged  upon  his  obligations  to  this  man,  and  regretted 
that,  after  having  been  long  comrades,  they  had  parted  in  some  unkindness  at  the  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters ;  the  former 
of  whom  adhered  to  Charles  £1.  afler  his  father's  death  upon  the  scaffold,  while  the 
Protesters  inclined  rather  to  a  union  with  the  triumphant  Republicans.  The  stem 
fanaticism  of  Burley  had  attached  him  to  this  latter  party,  and  the  comrades  had  parted 
in  displeasure,  never,  as  it  happened,  to  meet  again.  These  circumstances  the  deceased 
Colonel  Morton  had  often  mentioned  to  his  son,  and  always  with  an  expression  of  deep 
r^ret  that  he  had  never  in  any  manner  been  enabled  to  repay  the  assistance  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  had  received  from  Burley. 

To  hasten  Morton's  decision,  the  night- wind,  as  it  swept  along,  brought  from  n  distance 
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the  sullen  sound  of  a  kettle-drum,  which,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  intimated  that  a 
body  of  horse  were  upon  their  march  towards  them. 

"  It  must  be  Ckverhouse,  with  the  rest  of  his  regiment.  What  can  have  occasioned 
this  night-march  ?  If  you  go  on,  you  fall  into  their  hands — ^if  you  turn  back  towards 
the  borough-town,  you  are  in  no  less  danger  from  Cornet  Grahame's  party — the  path  to 

the  hill  is  beset.     I  must  shelter  you  at  Milnwood,  or  expose  you  to  instant  death ; 

but  the  punishment  of  the  law  shall  fall  upon  myself,  as  in  justice  it  should,  not  upon  my 
uncle. — Follow  me." 

Burley,  who  had  awaited  his  resolution  with  great  composure,  now  followed  him  in 
silence. 

The  house  of  Milnwood,  built  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  was  a  decent 
mansion,  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  estate,  but,  since  the  accession  of  this  owner,  it  had 
been  suffered  to  go  considerably  into  disrepair.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  house 
stood  the  court  of  offices.     Here  Morton  paused. 

"  I  must  leave  you  here  for  a  little  while,"  he  whispered,  "  until  I  can  provide  a  bed 
for  you  in  the  house." 

"  I  care  little  for  such  a  delicacy,"  said  Burley  ;  "  for  thirty  years  this  head  has  rested 
oftener  on  the  turf,  or  on  the  next  grey  stone,  than  upon  either  wool  or  down.  A  draught 
of  ale,  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  say  my  prayers,  and  to  stretch  me  upon  dry  hay,  were  to  me 
as  good  as  a  painted  chamber  and  a  prince's  table." 

It  occurred  to  Morton  at  the  same  moment,  that  to  attempt  to  introduce  the  fugitive 
within  the  house,  would  materially  increase  the  danger  of  detection.  Accordingly, 
having  struck  a  light  with  implements  left  in  the  stable  for  that  purpose,  and  having 
fastened  up  their  horses,  he  assigned  Burley,  for  his  place  of  repose,  a  wooden  bed, 
placed  in  a  loft  half-full  of  hay,  which  an  out-of-door  domestic  had  occupied,  until 
dismissed  by  his  uncle  in  one  of  those  fits  of  parsimony  which  became  more  rigid  from 
day  to  day.  In  this  untenanted  loft  Morton  left  his  companion,  with  a  caution  so  to 
shade  his  light  that  no  refiection  might  be  seen  from  the  window,  and  a  promise  that  he 
would  presently  return  with  such  refreshments  as  he  might  be  able  to  procure  at  that  late 
hour.  This  last,  indeed,  was  a  subject  on  which  he  felt  by  no  means  confident,  for  the 
power  of  obtaining  even  the  most  ordinary  provisions  depended  entirely  upon  the  humour 
in  which  he  might  happen  to  find  his  uncle's  sole  confidant,  the  old  housekeeper.  If  she 
chanced  to  be  a-bed,  which  was  very  likely,  or  out  of  hiunour,  which  was  not  less  so, 
Morton  well  knew  the  case  to  be  at  least  problematicaL 

Cursing  in  his  heart  the  sordid  parsimony  which  pervaded  every  part  of  his  imde's 
establishment,  he  gave  the  usual  gentle  knock  at  the  bolted  door  by  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  seek  admittance  when  accident  had  detained  him  abroad  beyond  the  early  and 
established  hours  of  rest  at  the  house  of  Milnwood.  It  was  a  sort  of  hesitating  ti^,  which 
carried  an  acknowledgment  of  transgression  in  its  very  sound,  and  seemed  rather  to 
solicit  than  command  attention.  After  it  had  been  repeated  again  and  again,  the  house- 
keeper, grumbling  betwixt  her  teeth  as  she  rose  from  the  chimney  comer  in  the  hall, 
and  wrapping  her  checked  handkerchief  round  her  head  to  secure  her  from  the  cold  air, 
paced  across  the  stone-passage,  and  repeated  a  careful  ^^  Wha's  there  at  this  time  o'  night?" 
more  than  once  before  she  undid  the  bolts  and  bars,  and  cautiously  opened  the  door. 

"  This  is  a  fine  time  o'  night,  'Mr.  Henry,"  said  the  old  dame,  with  the  tyrannic 
insolence  of  a  spoilt  and  favourite  domestic — "  a  braw  time  o'  night  and  a  bonny,  to 
disturb  a  peaceful  house  in,  and  to  keep  quiet  folk  out  o'  their  beds  waiting  for  you. 
Your  uncle's  been  in  his  maist  three  hours  syne,  and  Robin's  ill  o'  the  rheumatize,  and 
he's  to  his  bed  too,  and  sae  I  had  to  sit  up  for  ye  mysell,  for  as  sair  a  hoast  as  I  hae." 

Here  she  coughed  once  or  twice,  in  further  evidence  of  the  egregious  inconvenience 
which  she  had  sustained. 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  Alison,  and  many  kind  thanks." 
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**  Hegh,  sirs,  sae  fair-fashioned  as  we  are !  Monj  folk  ca'  me  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
IkGlnwood  himseU  is  the  only  ane  about  this  town  thinks  o'  ca*ing  me  Alison,  and  indeed 
he  as  often  says  Mrs.  Alison  as  onj  other  thing." 

^*  Well,  then,  ACstress  Alison,**  said  Morton,  ''  I  really  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  up 
waiting  till  I  came  in.** 

<<  And  now  that  you  are  come  in,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  the  cross  old  woman,  **  what  for  do 
you  no  tak  up  your  candle  and  gang  to  your  bed?  and  mind  ye  dinna  let  the  candle 
sweal  as  ye  gang  alang  the  wainscot  parlour,  and  hand  a'  the  house  scouring  to  get  out 
the  grease  again." 

'*  But,  Alison,  I  really  must  have  something  to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  ale,  before  I  go 
to  bed." 

"  Eat  ? — and  ale,  Mr.  Henry  ?  My  certie,  ye're  ill  to  serve !  Do  ye  think  we  havena 
heard  o'  your  grand  popinjay  wark  yonder,  and  how  ye  bleezed  away  as  muckle  pouther 
as  wad  hae  shot  a*  the  wild-fowl  that  well  want  atween  and  Candlemas — and  then  ganging 
nuyoring  to  the  piper's  HowfT  wi'  a'  the  idle  loons  in  the  country,  and  sitting  there 
birling,  at  your  poor  uncle's  cost,  nae  doubt,  wi*  a'  the  scaff  and  raff  o'  the  water  side, 
till  sun-down,  and  then  coming  hame  and  crying  for  ale,  as  if  ye  were  maister  and 
mair!" 

Extremely  vexed,  yet  anxious,  on  account  of  his  guest,  to  procure  refreshments  if 
possible,  Morton  suppressed  his  resentment,  and  good-humouredly  assured  Mrs.  Wilson, 
that  he  was  really  both  hungry  and  thirsty ;  ''  and  as  for  the  shooting  at  the  popinjay,  I 
have  heard  you  say  you  have  been  there  yourself,  Mrs.  Wilson — I  wish  you  had  come  to 
look  at  us." 

**  Ahy  Maister  Henry,"  said  the  old  dame,  "  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the 
way  of  Uawing  in  a  woman*s  lug  wi*  a*  your  whilly-wha's !  —  Awed,  sae  ye  dinna 
practise  them  but  on  auld  wives  Uke  me,  the  less  matter.  But  tak  heed  o*  ^e  young 
queans,  lad. — Popinjay — ye  think  yoursell  a  braw  fellow  enow ;  and  troth  I"  (surveying 
him  with  the  candle),  **  there*8  nae  fault  to  find  wi*  the  outside,  if  the  inside  be  con- 
forming. But  I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeing  the  Duke,  that  was  him 
that  lost  his  head  at  London — folk  said  it  wasna  a  very  gude  ane,  but  it  was  aye  a  sair 
loss  to  him,  puir  gentleman — Aweel,  he  wan  the  popinjay,  for  few  cared  to  win  it  ower 
his  Grace's  head — ^weel,  he  had  a  comely  presence,  and  when  a'  the  gentles  mounted  to 
show  their  capers,  his  Grace  was  as  near  to  me  as  I  am  to  you ;  and  he  said  to  me,  *  Tak 
tent  o'  yoursell,  my  bonny  lassie  (these  were  his  very  words),  for  my  horse  is  not 
very  chancy.' — And  now,  as  ye  say  ye  had  sae  little  to  eat  or  drink,  TU  let  you  see 
that  I  havena  been  sae  unmindfu'  o'  you ;  for  I  dinna  think  it's  safe  for  young  folk  to 
gang  to  their  bed  on  an  empty  stomach." 

To  do  Mrs.  Wilson  justice,  her  nocturnal  harangues  upon  such  occasions  not 
unfrequently  terminated  with  this  sage  apophthegm,  which  always  prefaced  the  producing 
of  some  provision  a  little  better  than  ordinary,  such  as  she  now  placed  before  him.  In 
fact,  the  principal  object  of  her  maundering  was  to  display  her  consequence  and  love  of 
power ;  for  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not,  at  the  bottom,  an  ill-tempered  woman,  and  certainly 
loved  her  old  and  young  master  (both  of  whom  she  tormented  extremely)  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  She  now  eyed  Mr.  Henry,  as  she  called  him,  with  great 
complacency,  as  he  partook  of  her  good  cheer. 

"  Muckle  gude  may  it  do  ye,  my  bonny  man.  I  trow  ye  dinna  get  sic  a  skirl-in-the- 
pan  as  that  at  Niel  Blane's.  His  wife  was  a  canny  body,  and  could  dress  things  very 
wed  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  business,  but  no  like  a  gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be  sure. 
But  I  doubt  the  daughter's  a  silly  thing — an  unco  cockernony  she  had  busked  on  her 
head  at  the  kirk  last  Sunday.  I  am  doubting  there  will  be  news  o'  a'  thae  braws.  But 
my  auld  een's  drawing  thegither; — dinna  hurry  yoursell,  my  bonny  man;  tak  mind 
about  the  putting  out  the  candle,  and  there's  a  horn  of  ale,  and  a  glass  of  clowgillie-flower 
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water ;  I  dinna  gie  ilka  body  that — I  keep  it  for  a  pun  I  hae  whiles  in  mj  ain  stamacfa, 
and  it's  better  for  your  young  blood  than  brandy.  Sae,  gude-night  to  ye,  Mr.  Henry, 
and  see  that  ye  tak  gude  care  o'  the  candle." 

Morton  promised  to  attend  punctually  to  her  caution,  and  requested  her  not  to  be 
alarmed  if  she  heard  the  door  opened,  as  she  knew  he  must  again,  as  usual,  look  to  his 
horse,  and  arrange  him  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retreated,  and  Morton,  folding 
up  his  provisions,  was  about  to  hasten  to  his  guest,  when  the  nodding  head  of  the  old 
housekeeper  was  again  thrust  in  at  the  door,  with  an  admonidon  to  remember  to  take  an 
account  of  his  ways  before  he  had  himself  down  to  rest,  and  to  pray  for  protection  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  a  certain  class  of  domestics,  once  common  in  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  stiU  to  be  found  in  some  old  manor-houses  in  its  remote  counties.  They  were 
fixtures  in  tiie  family  they  belonged  to ;  and  as  they  never  conceived  the  pos»bilil^  of 
Buch  a  thing  as  dismissal  to  be  within  the  chances  of  their  lives,  they  were,  of  course, 
sincerely  attached  to  every  member  of  it.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  spoiled  by  the 
indulgence  or  indolence  of  their  superiors,  they  were  very  ^t  to  become  ill-tempered, 
self-sufficient,  and  tyrannical ;  so  much  so,  that  a  mistress  or  master  would  sometimes 
almost  have  wished  to  exchange  their  cross-grained  fideli^  for  the  smooth  and  accommo- 
dating duplicity  of  a  modem  menial. 

■  A  miKDline  nUtoer  oT  IhU  kind,  hsyiiig  oSmded  hli  nuwler  titmnil J,  wu  Boaaatadai  to  lian  Ui  leniet  InUMiOlj. 
"  In  troth  ud  tku  viU  I  not,"  uuwcred  Ihc  doin»tic ;  "  if  four  faonour  dimi  ken  wfam  TihaengudoHrriiiit.  I  ken  wb«  Ihu 

nevH  ileep  under  the  Hma  rooT  tetin;"  10  wliich  lOba  replied,  •riik  mock  iuIhU,  "  Whin  the  didl  can  jam  boaoe  be 


©gjapitr  ttje  ^ixfi^. 


k^f^J^^lJ^iO  EING  at  length  rid  of  tlie  housekeeper's  presence,  Morton  made  a 
^^^■i^K^j  collection  of  what  he  hod  reserved  from  the  provisions  set  before  him, 
.^^^SJ^ff'j-y  and  prepared  to  carry  tiicm  to  his  concealed  guest  He  did  not  think  it 
^£l4K^ft  A  necessary  to  talte  a  ligiit,  being  perfectly  aoiuaintcd  with  every  turn  of 
(V  ^^^("ji )  ""^  '^'^^ '  '"^^  "  ""*  '"**y  '"^  '^'*l  ""^  *^°  ^  ^'^^  ^^  ^"^  hardly  stepped 
vj--*  4«  M^_  J  ^,eyQnd  the  threshold  ere  a  heavy  trampling  of  horses  announced  that 
the  body  of  cavalry,  whose  kettle-drums*  they  had  before  heard,  were  in  the  act  of 
passing  along  the  high-road  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  bonk  on  which  the  house 

'  RiginwnUl  mmlc  !•  •mm  pUjed  u  night  But  who  can  uaurc  ui  tlial  luch  iru  nol  tin  ciutom  In  Chulct  the  Second'! 
HkF    Till  I  urn  nU  infonwd  on  UUi  pain 
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of  MDnwood  was  placed.     He  heard  the  conmumdmg-offioer  distincfif  grre  te 
halt.     A  pause  of  silence  followed,  interrupted  only  bj  the  occastonal  ndg^hmg  or 
pawing  of  an  impatient  charger. 

^'  Whose  house  is  this  ?"  said  a  voice,  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command. 

"  Milnwood,  if  it  like  your  honour,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  the  owner  well  affected?"  said  the  inquirer. 

"  He  complies  with  the  orders  of  Government,  and  frequents  an  indulged  minister," 
was  the  response. 

"  Hum !  ay !  indulged  ?  a  mere  mask  for  treason,  very  impolitically  allowed  to  those 
who  are  too  great  cowards  to  wear  their  principles  barefaced. — Had  we  not  better  send 
up  a  party,  and  search  the  house,  in  case  some  of  the  bloody  villains  concerned  in  diis 
heathenish  butchery  may  be  concealed  in  it?" 

Ere  Morton  could  recover  from  the  alarm  into  which  this  proposal  had  thrown  him^ 
a  third  speaker  rejoined,  *'  I  cannot  think  it  at  all  necessary ;  Milnwood  is  an  infirm, 
hypochondriac  old  man,  who  never  meddles  with  politics,  and  loves  his  money-bags  and 
bonds  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  His  nephew,  I  hear,  was  at  the  wappen- 
schaw  to-day,  and  gained  the  popinjay,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fanatic  I  ^oM 
think  ihej  are  all  gone  to  bed  long  since,  and  an  alarm  at  this  time  of  night  might  kill 
the  poor  old  man." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  leader,  "  if  that  be  so,  to  search  the  house  would  be  lost  time^ 
of  which  we  have  but  little  to  throw  away.  Grentlemen  of  the  Life-Guards,  forward- 
March!" 

A  few  notes  on  the  trumpet,  mingled  with  the  occasional  boom  of  the  kettle-drum,  to 
mark  the  cadence,  joined  with  the  tramp  of  hoofs,  and  the  dash  of  arms,  announced  that 
the  troop  had  resumed  its  march.  The  moon  broke  out  as  the  leading  files  of  the 
colunm  attained  a  hill  up  which  the  road  winded,  and  showed  indistinctly  the  glittering 
of  the  steel  caps ;  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  horses  and  riders  might  be  imperfectly 
traced  through  the  gloom.  They  continued  to  advance  up  the  hill,  and  sweep  over  the 
top  of  it  in  such  long  succession  as  intimated  a  considerable  numerical  force. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared,  young  Morton  resmned  his  purpose  of  visitiog 
his  guest.  Upon  entering  the  place  of  refuge,  he  found  him  seated  on  his  humble  couch 
with  a  pocket  Bible  open  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  study  with  intense  meditation. 
His  broadsword,  which  he  had  unsheathed  in  the  first  alarm  at  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons, 
lay  naked  across  his  knees,  and  the  little  taper  that  stood  beside  him  upon  the  old  chest, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  table,  threw  a  partial  and  imperfect  light  upon  those  stem 
and  harsh  features,  in  which  ferocity  was  rendered  more  solemn  and  dignified  by  a  wild 
cast  of  tragic  enthusiasm.  His  brow  was  that  of  one  in  whom  some  strong  o'ermastering 
principle  has  overwhelmed  all  other  passions  and  feelings,  like  the  swell  of  a  high  spring- 
tide, when  the  usual  cliffs  and  breakers  vanish  from  the  eye,  and  their  existence  is  onlj 
indicated  by  the  chafing  foam  of  the  waves  that  burst  and  wheel  over  them.  He  raised 
his  head,  after  Morton  had  contemplated  him  for  about  a  minute. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Morton,  looking  at  his  sword,  "  that  you  heard  the  horsemen  ride 
by ;  their  passage  delayed  me  for  some  minutes." 

"  I  scarcely  heeded  them,"  said  Balfour ;  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  That  I  shall 
one  day  fall  into  their  hands,  and  be  honourably  associated  with  the  saints  whom  thej 
have  slaughtered,  I  am  full  well  aware.  And  I  would,  young  man,  that  the  hour  were 
come ;  it  should  be  as  welcome  to  me  as  ever  wedding  to  bridegroom.  But  if  my  Master 
has  more  work  for  me  on  earth,  I  must  not  do  his  labour  grudgingly." 

"  Eat  and  refresh  yourself,"  said  Morton ;  "  to-morrow  your  safety  requires  you 
should  leave  this  place,  in  order  to  gain  the  hills,  so  soon  as  you  can  see  to  distinguish 
the  track  through  the  morasses." 

"  Young  man,"  returned  Balfour,  "  you  are  already  weary  of  me,  and  would  be  yet 
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more  so,  perchance,  did  jou  know  the  task  upon  which  I  have  been  lately  put  And 
I  wonder  not  that  it  should  be  so,  for  there  are  times  when  I  am  weary  of  myself. 
Think  you  not  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  fle^  and  blood,  to  be  called  upon  to  execute  the 
righteous  judgments  of  Heaven  while  we  are  yet  in  the  body,  and  continue  to  retain  that 
blinded  sense  and  sympathy  for  carnal  suffering,  which  makes  our  own  flesh  thrill  when 
we  strike  a  gash  upon  the  body  of  another  ?  And  think  you,  that  when  some  prime 
tyrant  has  been  removed  from  his  place,  that  the  instruments  of  his  punishment  can  at 
all  times  look  back  on  their  share  in  his  downfall  with  firm  and  unshaken  nerves  ?  Must 
they  not  sometimes  even  question  the  truth  of  that  inspiration  which  they  have  felt  and 
acted  under? — must  they  not  sometimes  doubt  the  origin  of  that- strong  impulse  with 
which  their  prayers  for  heavenly  direction  under  difficulties  have  been  inwardly  answered 
and  confirmed,  and  confuse,  in  their  disturbed  apprehensions,  the  responses  of  Truth 
itself  with  some  strong  delusion  of  the  enemy  ?" 

**  These  are  subjects,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  wMch  I  am  ill  qualified  to  converse  with  you," 
answered  Morton ;  ''  but  I  own  I  should  strongly  doubt  the  origin  of  any  inspiration 
which  seemed  to  dictate  a  line  of  conduct  contrary  to  those  feelings  of  natural  humanity 
which  Heaven  has  assigned  to  us  as  the  general  law  of  our  conduct." 

Balfour  seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  drew  himself  hastily  up,  but  immediately 
composed  himself,  and  answered  coolly,  '^  It  is  natural  you  should  think  so ;  you  are  yet 
in  the  dungecm^honse  of  the  law,  a  pit  darker  than  that  into  which  Jeremiah  was  plunged, 
even  the  dmgeon  of  Malcaiah  the  son  of  Hamelmelech,  where  there  was  no  water  but 
mire.  Tet  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  your  forehead,  and  the  son  of  the  righteous, 
who  resisted  to  blood  where  the  banner  was  spread  on  the  mountains,  shall  not  be  utterly 
Vmt,  as  one  of  the  children  of  darkness.  Trow  ye,  that  in  this  day  of  bitterness  and 
eihmity,  nothing  is  required  at  our  hands  but  to  keep  the  moral  law  as  far  as  our  carnal 
fnOty  win  permit  ?  Think  ye  our  conquests  must  be  only  over  our  corrupt  and  evil 
ifiections  and  passions  ?  No— we  are  called  upon,  when  we  have  girded  up  our  loins,  to 
nm  the  race  boldly,  and  when  we  have  drawn  the  sword,  we  are  enjoined  to  smite  the 
ungodly,  though  he  be  our  neighbour,  and  the  man  of  power  and  cruelty,  though  he  were 
of  our  own  kindred,  and  the  friend  of  our  own  bosom." 

**  These  are  the  sentiments,"  said  Morton,  **  that  your  enemies  impute  to  you,  and 
which  palliate,  if  they  do  not  vindicate,  the  cruel  measures  which  the  council  have 
directed  against  you.  They  affirm,  that  you  pretend  to  derive  your  rule  of  action  from 
what  you  call  an  inward  light,  rejecting  the  restraints  of  legal  magistracy,  of  national 
law,  and  even  of  common  humanity,  when  in  opposition  to  wliat  you  call  the  spirit 
within  you." 

"  They  do  us  wrong,"  answered  the  Covenanter ;  "  it  is  they,  perjured  as  they  are, 
who  have  rejected  all  law,  both  divine  and  civil,  and  who  now  persecute  us  for  adherence 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  w4iich 
all  of  them,  save  a  few  popish  malignants,  have  sworn  in  former  days,  and  which  they 
now  bum  in  the  market-places,  and  tread  under  foot  in  derision.  Wlien  this  Charles 
Stuart  returned  to  these  kingdoms,  did  the  malignants  bring  him  back  ?  They  had  tried 
it  with  strong  hand, — but  they  failed,  I  trow.  Could  James  Grahame  of  Montrose,  and 
his  Highland  caterans,  have  put  him  again  in  the  place  of  his  father  ?  I  think  their 
heads  on  the  Westport  told  another  tale  for  many  a  long  day.  It  was  the  workers  of 
the  glorious  work — the  reformers  of  the  beauty  of  the  tal)emacle,  that  called  him  again 
to  the  high  place  from  which  his  father  fell.  And  what  has  been  our  reward  ?  In  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  We  looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came ;  and  for  a  time  of  health, 
and  behold  trouble — The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan ;  the  whole  land 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  strong  ones ;  for  they  are  come,  and  have 
devoured  the  land  and  all  that  is  in  it.'  " 

"  Mr.  Balfour,"  answered  Morton,  "  I  neither  undertake  to  subscribe  to  or  refute 
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your  complaints  against  the  Government.  I  have  endeavoured  to  repsj  a  debt  due  to 
the  comrade  of  my  father,  by  giving  you  shelter  in  your  distress,  but  you  will  excuse  me 
from  engaging  myself  either  in  your  cause,  or  in  controversy.  I  will  leave  you  to  repoee, 
and  heartily  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  render  your  condition  more  comfortable." 

"  But  I  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  in  the  morning,  ere  I  depart  ?  I  am  not  a  man  whose 
bowels  yearn  after  kindred  and  friends  of  this  world.  When  I  put  my  hand  to  the 
plough,  I  entered  into  a  covenant  with  my  worldly  affections  that  I  should  not  look  back 
on  the  things  I  left  behind  me.  Yet  the  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade  is  to  me  as  mine 
own,  and  I  cannot  behold  him  without  the  deep  and  firm  belief  that  I  shall  one  day  see 
him  gird  on  his  sword  in  the  dear  and  precious  cause  for  which  his  father  fought 
and  bled." 

With  a  promise  on  Morton's  part  that  he  would  call  the  refugee  when  it  was  time  for 
him  to  pursue  his  journey,  they  parted  for  the  night. 

Morton  retired  to  a  few  hours'  rest ;  but  his  imagination,  disturbed  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  sound  repose.  There  was  a  blended  vision  of 
horror  before  him,  in  which  his  new  friend  seemed  to  be  a  principal  actor.  The  fiur 
form  of  Edith  Bcllenden  also  mingled  in  his  dream,  weeping,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  appearing  to  call  on  him  for  comfort  and  assistance,  which  he  had  not  in  his  power 
to  render.  He  awoke  from  these  unrefreshing  slumbers  with  a  feverish  impulse,  and  a 
heart  which  foreboded  disaster.  There  was  already  a  tinge  of  dazzling  lustre  on  the 
verge  of  the  distant  hills,  and  the  dawn  was  abroad  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  summer 
morning. 

"  I  have  slept  too  long,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  and  must  now  hasten  to  forward 
the  journey  of  this  unfortunate  fugitive." 

He  dressed  himself  as  fast  as  possible,  opened  the  door  of  the  house  with  as  little  ncm 
as  he  could,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  refuge  occupied  by  the  Covenanter.  Morton 
entered  on  tiptoe,  for  the  determined  tone  and  manner,  as  well  as  the  unusual  language 
and  sentiments  of  this  singular  individual,  had  struck  him  with  a  sensation  approadiing 
to  awe.  Balfour  was  still  asleep.  A  ray  of  light  streamed  on  his  uncurtained  oonch,  and 
showed  to  Morton  the  working  of  his  harsh  features,  which  seemed  agitated  by  some 
strong  internal  cause  of  disturbance.  He  had  not  undressed.  Both  his  arms  were  above 
the  bed-cover,  the  right  hand  strongly  clenched,  and  occasionally  making  that  abortive 
attempt  to  strike,  which  usually  attends  dreams  of  violence ;  the  left  was  extended,  and 
agitated,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  movement  as  if  repulsing  some  one.  The  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow,  "  like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream,"  and  these  marks  of  emotion- 
were  accompanied  with  broken  words  which  escaped  from  him  at  intervals — "Then 
art  taken,  Judas — ^thou  art  taken — Cling  not  to  my  knees— cling  not  to  my  knees- 
hew  him  down ! — A  priest  ?  Ay,  a  priest  of  Baal,  to  be  bound  and  slain,  even  at  the 
brook  Kishon. — Fire-arms  will  not  prevail  against  him — Strike — ^thrust  with  the  cold 
iron  ! — put  him  out  of  pain — put  him  out  of  pain,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  his  grey 
hairs." 

Much  alarmed  at  the  import  of  these  expressions,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  him 
even  in  sleep  with  the  stern  energy  accompanying  the  perpretration  of  some  act  of 
violence,  Morton  shook  his  guest  by  the  shoulder  in  order  to  awake  him.  The  first 
words  he  uttered  were,  "  Bear  me  where  ye  will,  I  will  avouch  the  deed ! " 

His  glance  around  having  then  fully  awakened  him,  he  at  once  assumed  all  the  stem 
and  gloomy  composure  of  his  ordinary  manner,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees, 
before  speaking  to  Morton,  poured  forth  an  cjaculatory  prayer  for  the  suffering  Church 
of  Scotland,  entreating  that  the  blood  of  her  murdered  saints  and  martyrs  might  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  shield  of  the  Almighty  might  be  spread 
over  the  scattered  remnant,  who,  for  His  name's  sake,  were  abiders  in  the  wilderness. 
Vengeance — ^speedy  and  ample  vengeance  on  the  oppressors — ^was  the  concluding  petition 
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of  his  deYOtions,  which  he  expressed  aloud  in  strong  and  emphatic  knguage,  rendered 
more  impressive  bj  the  Orientalism  of  Scripture. 

When  he  had  finished  his  prayer  he  arose,  and  taking  Morton  bj  the  arm,  they 
descended  together  to  the  stable,  where  the  Wanderer  (to  give  Burley  a  title  which  was 
often  conferred  on  his  sect)  began  to  make  his  horse  ready  to  pursue  his  journey.  When 
the  animal  was  saddled  and  bridled,  Burley  requested  Morton  to  walk  with  him  a  gun- 
shot into  the  wood,  and  direct  him  to  the  right  road  for  gaining  the  moors.  Morton 
readily  complied,  and  they  walked  for  some  time  in  silence  under  the  shade  of  some 
fine  old  trees,  pursuing  a  sort  of  natural  path,  which,  after  passing  through  woodland  for 
abont  half  a  mile,  led  into  the  bare  and  wild  country  which  extends  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  them,  until  at  length  Burley  suddenly  asked 
Morton,  "  Whether  the  words  he  had'spoken  over-night  had  borne  fruit  in  his  mind  ?" 

Morton  answered,  "  That  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion  which  he  had  formerly 
held,  and  was  determined,  at  least  as  far  and  as  long  as  possible,  to  unite  the  duties  of  a 
good  Christian  with  those  of  a  peaceful  subject." 

"  In  other  words,"  replied  Burley,  "  you  are  desirous  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon — 
to  be  one  day  professing  the  truth  with  your  lips,  and  the  next  day  in  arms,  at  the  com- 
mand of  carnal  and  tyrannic  authority,  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  who  for  the  truth  have 
forsaken  all  things !  Think  ye,"  he  continued,  ^'  to  touch  pitch  and  remain  undefiled  ? 
to  mix  in  the  ranks  of  malignants,  papists,  papa-prelatists,  latitudinarians,  and  scofiers ; 
to  partake  of  their  sports,  which  are  like  the  meat  offered  unto  idols ;  to  hold  intercourse, 
perchance,  with  their  daughters,  as  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men  in  the 
world  before  the  flood  ? — ^think  you,  I  say,  to  do  all  these  things,  and  yet  remain  free 
from  pollution  ?  I  say  unto  you,  that  aU  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
is  the  accursed  thing  which  God  hateth !  Touch  not — ^taste  not — handle  not  I  And 
grieve  not,  young  man,  as  if  you  alone  were  called  upon  to  subdue  your  carnal  affections, 
and  renounce  the  pleasures  which  are  a  snare  to  your  feet — I  say  to  you,  that  the  Son  of 
David  hath  denounced  no  better  lot  on  the  whole  generation  of  mankind." 

He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  turning  to  Morton,  repeated  the  text  of  Scripture, 
"  An  heavy  yoke  was  ordained  for  the  sons  of  Adam  from  the  day  they  go  out  of  their 
mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the  Mother  of  all  things ;  from  him 
who  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown,  even  to  him  who  weareth  simple 
linen, — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  rigour,  strife,  and  fear  of  death  in  the 
time  of  rest." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  set  his  horse  in  motion,  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  boughs  of  the  forest. 

"  Farewell,  stem  enthusiast !"  said  Morton,  looking  after  him.  "  In  some  moods  of 
my  mind,  how  dangerous  would  be  the  society  of  such  a  companion  !  If  I  am  unmoved 
by  his  zeal  for  abstract  doctrines  of  faith,  or  rather  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship" 
(such  was  the  purport  of  his  reflections),  "  can  I  be  a  man,  and  a  Scotchman,  and  look 
with  indifference  on  that  persecution  which  has  made  wise  men  mad  ?  Was  not  the 
cause  of  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  that  for  which  my  father  fought  ?  and  shall  I  do 
well  to  remain  inactive,  or  to  take  the  part  of  an  oppressive  government,  if  there  should 
appear  any  rational  prospect  of  redressing  the  insufferable  wrongs  to  which  my  miserable 
countrymen  are  subjected  ? — ^And  yet,  who  shall  warrant  me  that  these  people,  rendered 
wild  by  persecution,  would  not,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  be  as  cruel  and  as  intolerant  as 
those  by  whom  they  are  now  hunted  down  ?  What  degree  of  moderation,  or  of  mercy, 
can  be  expected  from  this  Burley,  so  distinguished  as  one  of  their  principal  champions, 
and  who  seems  even  now  to  be  recking  from  some  recent  deed  of  violence,  and  to  feel 
stings  of  remorse  which  even  his  enthusiasm  cannot  altogether  stifle.  I  am  weary  of 
seeing  nothing  but  violence  and  fury  around  me — now  assuming  the  mask  of  lawful 
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authority,  now  taking  that  of  religious  zeal.  I  am  sick  of  my  conntry — of  myself— ot 
my  dependent  situation^-of  my  repressed  feelings— of  these  woods — of  that  river— of 
that  house— of  all  but — Edith,  and  she  can  never  be  mine !  Why  should  I  haunt  her 
walks  ? — ^why  encourage  my  own  delusion,  and  perhaps  hers  ?  She  can  never  be  mine : 
her  grandmother's  pride — ^the  opposite  principles  of  our  families — my  wretched  state  of 
dependence — a  poor  miserable  slave,  for  I  have  not  even  the  wages  of  a  servant, — all 
circumstances  give  the  lie  to  the  vain  hope  that  we  can  ever  be  united.  Why  thea 
protract  a  delusion  so  painful  ? 

"  But  I  am  no  slave,"  he  said  aloud,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  stature — "  no 
slave,  in  one  respect  surely.  I  can  change  my  abode — ^my  father's  sword  is  mine,  and 
Europe  lies  open  before  me,  as  before  him  and  hundreds  besides  of  my  countrymen,  who 
have  filled  it  with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  Perhaps  some  lucky  chance  may  raise  me 
to  a  rank  with  our  Ruthvens,  our  Lesleys,  our  iMonroes,  the  chosen  leaders  of  the 
famous  Protestant  champion,  Gustavus  Adolphus— or  if  not,  a  soldier's  life  or  a  soldier's 
grave.** 

When  he  had  formed  this  determination,  he  found  himself  near  the  door  of  his  uncle's 
house,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  him  acquainted  with  it 

"  Another  glance  of  Edith's  eye,  another  walk  by  Edith's  side,  and  my  resolution 
would  melt  away.  I  will  take  an  irrevocable  step,  therefore,  and  then  see  her  for  the 
last  time." 

In  this  mood  he  entered  the  wainscotted  parlour,  in  which  his  uncle  was  already  placed 
at  his  morning's  refreshment,  a  huge  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  a  corresponding 
allowance  of  butter-milk.  The  favourite  housekeeper  was  in  attendance,  half  standing, 
half  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  a  posture  betwixt  freedom  and  respect.  The  M 
gentleman  had  been  remarkably  tall  in  his  earlier  days,  an  advantage  which  he  now  lost 
by  stooping  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  a  meeting,  where  there  was  some  dispute  concerning 
the  sort  of  arch  which  should  be  thrown  over  a  considerable  brook,  a  facetious  neighbour 
proposed  to  offer  Milnwood  a  handsome  sum  for  his  curved  backbone,  alleging  that  he 
would  sell  anything  that  belonged  to  him.  Splay  feet  of  unusual  size,  long  thin  handfl^ 
garnished  with  nails  which  seldom  felt  the  steel,  a  wrinkled  and  puckered  visage,  the 
length  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of  his  person,  together  with  a  pair  of  little  sharp 
bargain-making  grey  eyes,  that  seemed  eternally  looking  out  for  their  advantage,  com- 
pleted the  highly  unpromising  exterior  of  Mr.  Morton  of  Milnwood.  As  it  would  have 
been  very  injudicious  to  have  lodged  a  liberal  or  benevolent  disposition  in  such  ao 
unworthy  cabinet,  nature  had  suited  his  person  with  a  mind  exactly  in  conformity  with 
it, — that  is  to  say,  mean,  selfish,  and  covetous. 

When  this  amiable  personage  was  nware  of  the  presence  of  his  nephew,  he  hastened, 
before  addressing  him,  to  swallow  the  spoonful  of  porridge  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
conveying  to  his  mouth,  and  as  it  chanced  to  be  scalding  hot,  the  pain  occasioned  by  its 
descent  down  his  throat  and  into  his  stomach,  infiamed  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  was 
already  prepared  to  meet  his  kinsman.  "  The  deil  take  them  that  made  them  ! "  was  his 
first  ejaculation,  apostrophizing  his  mess  of  porridge. 

"  They're  gude  parritch  eneugh,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  if  ye  wad  but  take  time  to  sup 
them.  I  made  thera  mysell;  but  if  folk  winna  hae  patience,  they  should  get  their 
thrapples  causewayed." 

"  Hand  your  peace,  Alison !  I  was  speaking  to  my  nevoy. — How  is  this,  sir  ? — and 
what  sort  o'  scampering  gates  are  these  o'  going  on  ?  Ye  were  not  at  hame  last  night 
till  near  midnight." 

"  Thereabouts,  sir,  I  believe,"  answered  Morton,  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  Thereabouts,  sir  ? — What  sort  of  an  answer  is  that,  sir  ?  Why  came  ye  nae  hame 
when  other  folk  left  the  grund  ?" 

^^  I  suppose  you  know  the  reason  very  well,  sir,"  said  Morton ;  **  I  had  the  fortune  to 
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be  the  best  marksman  of  the  day,  and  remained,  as  is  usual,  to  give  some  little  enter- 
tainment to  the  other  young  men." 

"  The  deevil  ye  did,  sir  I  And  ye  come  to  tell  me  that  to  my  face  ?  You  pretend  to 
gie  entertainments,  that  canna  come  by  a  dinner  except  by  soming  on  a  carefu'  man  like 
me  ?  But  if  ye  put  me  to  charges,  I'se  work  it  out  o'  ye.  I  seena  why  ye  shouldna 
hand  the  pleugh,  now  that  the  pleughman  has  left  us ;  it  wad  set  ye  better  than  wearing 
thae  green  duds,  and  wasting  your  siller  on  powther  and  lead ;  it  wad  put  ye  in  an  honest 
calling,  and  wad  keep  ye  in  bread  without  being  behadden  to  ony  ane." 

'^  I  am  very  ambitious  of  learning  such  a  calling,  sir,  but  I  don't  understand  driving 
the  plough." 

"  And  what  for  no  ?  It's  easier  than  your  gunning  and  archery  that  ye  like  sae  weeL 
Auld  Davie  is  ca'ing  it  e'en  now,  and  ye  may  be  goadsman  for  the  first  twa  or  three 
days,  and  tak  tent  ye  dinna  o'erdrive  the  owsen,  and  then  ye  will  be  fit  to  gang  between 
the  stilts.  Ye'll  ne'r  learn  younger,  111  be  your  caution.  Haggie-holm  is  heavy  land, 
and  Davie  is  ower  auld  to  keep  the  coulter  down  now." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,  but  I  have  formed  a  scheme  for  myself, 
which  will  have  the  same  effect  of  relieving  you  of  the  burden  and  charge  attending  my 
company." 

"  Ay  ?  indeed  ?  a  scheme  o'  yours  ?  that  must  be  a  denty  ane ! "  said  the  uncle,  with 
a  very  peculiar  sneer ;  "  let's  hear  about  it,  lad." 

"  It  is  said  in  two  words,  sir.  I  intend  to  leave  this  country,  and  serve  abroad,  as  my 
father  did  before  these  unhappy  troubles  broke  out  at  home.  His  name  will  not  be  so 
eotirely  forgotten  in  the  countries  where  he  served,  but  that  it  will  procure  his  son  at 
least  the  opportunity  of  trying  his  fortune  as  a  soldier." 

"  Gude  be  gracious  to  us ! "  exclaimed  the  housekeeper ;  "  our  young  Mr.  Harry  gang 
abroad  ?     Na,  na !  eh,  na !  that  maun  never  be." 

Milnwood,  entertaining  no  thought  or  purpose  of  parting  with  his  nephew,  who  was 
moreover,  very  useful  to  him  in  many  respects,  was  thunderstruck  at  this  abrupt  decla- 
ration of  independence  from  a  person  whose  deference  to  him  had  hitherto  been  unlimited. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  immediately. 

"  And  wha  do  you  think  is  to  give  you  the  means,  young  man,  for  such  a  wild-goose 
chase  ?  Not  I,  I  am  sure — I  can  hardly  support  ye  at  hame.  And  ye  wad  be  marrying, 
Tse  warrant,  as  your  father  did  afore  ye,  too,  and  sending  your  uncle  hame  a  pack  o' 
weans  to  be  fighting  and  skirling  through  the  house  in  my  auld  days,  and  to  take  wing 
and  flee  aff  like  yoursell,  whenever  they  were  asked  to  serve  a  turn  about  the  town  ?" 

"  I  have  no  thoughts  of  ever  marrying,"  answered  Henry. 

"  Hear  till  him,  now  I"  said  the  housekeeper.  "  It's  a  shame  to  hear  a  douce  young 
lad  speak  in  that  way,  since  a'  the  warld  kens  that  they  maun  either  marry  or  do  waur." 

"  Haud  your  peace,  Alison,"  said  her  master ; — "  and  you,  Harry,"  (he  added,  more 
mildly),  "  put  this  nonsense  out  o'  your  head — ^this  comes  o'  letting  ye  gang  a-sodgcring 
for  a  day — ^mind  ye  hae  nae  siller,  lad,  for  ony  sic  nonsense  plans." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  my  wants  shall  be  very  few ;  and  would  you  please  to  give 
me  the  gold  chain,  wliich  the  Margrave  gave  to  my  father  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen" 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  the  gowd  chain  I "  exclaimed  his  uncle. 

"  The  chain  of  gowd ! "  re-echoed  the  housekeeper,  both  aghast  with  astonishment  at 
the  audacity  of  the  proposal. 

— "  I  will  keep  a  few  links,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  to  remind  me  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  won,  and  the  place  where  he  won  it,"  continued  Morton ;  "  the  rest  sball 
furnish  me  the  means  of  following  the  same  career  in  which  my  father  obtained  that 
mark  of  distinction." 

Mercifu'  powers ! "  exclaimed  the  governante,  "  my  master  wears  it  every  Sunday  ! " 
Simday  and  Saturday,"  added  old  Milnwood,  "  whenever  I  put  on  my  black  velvet 
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coat ;  and  Wj'lie  Mactricket  is  partly  of  opinion  it'e  a  kind  of  heir-loom,  that  ratlier 
belaoga  to  the  head  of  the  house  than  to  the  immediate  deseendant.  It  has  thi«e 
thousand  links;  I  have  counted  them  a  thousand  times.  It's  worth  lliree  hundred 
potmda  sterling." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  want,  sir ;  if  jou  choose  to  give  me  the  third  part  of  the  mone}', 
and  five  links  of  the  chain,  it  will  amply  serve  my  purpose,  and  the  rest  will  be  some 
alight  atonement  for  the  expense  and  trouble  I  have  put  you  to." 

"  The  laddie's  in  a  creel !"  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  O  sirs !  what  wiH  become  o'  the 
rigs  o'  Milnwood  when  I  am  dead  and  gane  I  He  would  fling  the  crown  o'  Scotland 
awa,  if  he  had  it." 

"  Hout,  MT,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  "  I  maun  e'en  say  it's  partly  your  tan  faat 
Ye  maunna  curb  bis  head  ower  sair  in  neither ;  and,  to  be  sure,  since  Ike  htu  gane  doun 
to  the  Howff,  je  maun  just  e'en  pay  the  lawing." 

"  If  it  be  not  abune  tws  dollars,  Alison,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  very  reluctantly. 

"  111  settle  it  mysell  wi'  Niel  Blane,  the  first  time  I  gang  down  to  the  dachan,"  said 
Alison,  "  cheaper  than  jour  honour  or  Mr.  Harry  can  do ;"  and  then  whispered  to 
Henry,  "  Dinna  vex  him  ony  mair ;  I'll  pay  the  lave  out  o'  the  butter  siller,  and  nae 
mtur  words  about  it."  Then  proceeding  aloud,  "  And  ye  maunna  speak  o'  the  young 
gentleman  hauding  the  pleugh ;  there's  puir  distressed  whigs  enow  abont  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  do  that  for  a  bite  and  s  soup — it  sets  them  far  better  than  the  like 

"  And  then  well  hae  the  dragoons  on  us,"  said  Milnwood,  "  for  comforting  and  enter- 
taining inter-conuDuned  rebels ; — a  bonny  strait  ye  wad  put  us  in ! — Bnt  take  your 
breakfast,  Harry,  and  then  lay  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on  your  Raploch  grey ; 
it's  a  m^  mensfu*  and  thrifty  dress,  and  a  mair  seemly  sight,  than  thae  dangling  slops 
and  ribbands." 

Morton  left  the  room,  perceiving  plainly  that  he  had  at  present  no  chance  of  gaining 
his  purpose,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  obstacles  which  seemed  to 
present  themselves  to  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Tillietudlem.  The  housekeeper 
followed  him  into  the  next  room,  patting  him  on  the  back,  and  bidding  him  "  be  a  gode 
bairn,  and  pit  by  his  braw  things. — And  III  loup  doun  your  hat,  and  lay  by  the  band 
and  ribband,"  said  the  officious  dome ;  "  and  ye  maun  never,  at  no  hand,  speak  o'  leaving 
the  land,  or  of  selling  the  gowd  chain,  for  your  uncle  has  an  unco  pleasure  in  locking  on 
you,  and  in  counting  the  links  of  the  chainzie  ;  and  ye  ken  auld  folk  canna  last  for  ever ; 
sae  the  chain,  and  the  lands,  and  a'  will  be  your  ain  ae  day ;  and  ye  may  many  ony  leddy 
in  the  country-side  ye  like,  and  keep  a  braw  house  at  Milnwood,  for  there'a  enow  o' 
means;  and  is  not  that  worth  waiting  for,  my  dow?" 

Tliere  was  something  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prognostic  which  sounded  so  ^reeably 
in  the  ears  of  Morton,  thi^  he  shook  the  old  dame  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  assured  iter 
he  was  much  obliged  for  her  good  advice,  and  would  weigh  it  ewefully  before  be 
proceeded  to  act  upon  his  former  resolution. 
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lust  conduct  our  readers  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  to  which  Lady 
ird|na»w0  Margaret  Belleuden  had  returned,  in  romantic  phrase,  malecontent  and 
'^\m^mmtw^  full  of  heaviness,  at  the  unexpected,  and,  as  ehe  deejned  it,  indelible 
J  affront,  which  had  been  brought  upon  her  dignity  by  the  public  mis- 
V  carriage  of  Goose  Gibbie.  That  unfortunate  man-at-armH  was  forthwith 
*  commanded  to  drive  hia  feathered  charge  to  the  most  remote  parte  of  the 
common  moor,  and  on  no  account  to  awaken  the  grief  or  resentment  of  his  lady,  by 
appearing  in  her  presence  while  the  sense  of  the  affront  was  yet  recent. 

The  next  proceeding  of  Lady  Margaret  was  to  hold  a  Bolemo  court  of  justice,  to  which 
Harrison  and  the  butler  were  admitted,  partly  on  the  footing  of  witnesses,  partly  as 
assessors,  to  inquire  into  the  recusancy  of  Cuddie  Headrigg  the  ploughman,  and  the 
abetment  which  he  had  received  from  his  mother — these  being  regarded  as  the  original 
causes  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  chivalry  of  Tillietudlcm .  The  charge  being 
fully  made  out  and  substantiated.  Lady  Margaret  resolved  to  reprimand  the  culprits  in 
person,  and,  if  she  found  them  impenitent,  to  extend  the  censure  into  a  sentence  of 
expulsion  from  the  barony.  Misa  Bellenden  alone  ventured  to  say  anything  in  behalf  of 
the  accused.  But  her  countenance  did  not  profit  them  as  it  might  have  done  on  any 
other  occassion ;  for  as  soon  as  Edith  had  heard  it  ascertiuned  that  the  unfortunate 
cavalier  had  not  stiffered  in  his  person,  his  disaster  had  affected  her  with  an  irresistible 
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disposition  to  laugh,  which,  in  spite  of  Lady  Margaret's  indignation,  or  rather  irritated, 
as  usual,  by  restraint,  had  broke  out  repeatedly  on  her  return  homeward,  until  her 
grandmother,  in  no  shape  imposed  uppn  by  the  several  fictitious  causes  which  the  young 
lady  assigned  for  her  ill-timed  risibility,  upbraided  her  in  very  bitter  terms  with  being 
insensible  to  the  honour  of  her  family.  Miss  Bellenden's  intercession,  therefore,  had  on 
this  occassion  little  or  no  chance  to  be  listened  to. 

As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition.  Lady  Margaret,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
exchanged  the  ivory-headed  cane  with  which  she  commonly  walked,  for  an  immense 
gold-headed  staff,  which  had  belonged  to  her  father,  the  deceased  Earl  of  Torwood,  and 
which,  like  a  sort  of  mace  of  office,  she  only  made  use  of  on  occasions  of  special  solenmity. 
Supported  by  this  awful  baton  of  command.  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  entered  the  cottage 
of  the  delinquents. 

There  was  an  air  of  consciousness  about  old  Mause,  as  she  rose  from  her  wicker  chair 
in  the  chinmey-nook,  not  with  the  cordial  alertness  of  visage  which  used,  on  other 
occasions,  to  express  the  honour  she  felt  in  the  visit  of  her  lady,  but  with  a  certain 
solemnity  and  embarrassment,  like  an  accused  party  on  his  first  appearance  in  presence 
of  his  judge,  before  whom  he  is,  nevertheless,  determined  to  assert  his  innocence.  Her 
arms  were  folded,  her  mouth  prinmied  into  an  expression  of  respect,  mingled  with  ob- 
stinacy, her  whole  mind  apparently  bent  up  to  the  solemn  interview.  With  her  best 
curtsey  to  the  ground,  and  a  mute  motion  of  reverence,  Mause  pointed  to  the  chair  which 
on  former  occasions.  Lady  Margaret  (for  the  good  lady  was  somewhat  of  a  gossip)  had 
deigned  to  occupy  for  h^  an  hour  sometimes  at  a  time,  hearing  the  news  of  the  county 
and  of  the  borough.  But  at  present  her  mistress  was  far  too  indignant  for  such 
condescension.  She  rejected  the  mute  invitation  with  a  haughty  wave  of  her  hand,  and 
drawing  herself  up  as  she  spoke,  she  uttered  the  following  interrogatory  in  a  tone  calculated 
to  overwhelm  the  culprit. 

'^  Is  it  true,  Mause,  as  I  am  informed  by  Harrison,  GudyiU,  and  others  of  my  people, 
that  you  hae  taen  it  upon  you,  contrary  to  the  faith  you  owe  to  Grod  and  the  King,  and  to 
me,  your  natural  lady  and  mistress,  to  keep  back  your  son  frae  the  wappen-schaw  held  by 
the  order  of  the  sheriff,  and  to  return  his  armour  and  abulyiements  at  a  moment  when  it 
was  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  delegate  in  his  stead,  whereby  the  barony  of  Tullietudlem, 
baith  in  the  person  of  its  mistress  and  indwellers,  has  incurred  sic  a  disgrace  and  dishonour 
as  hasna  befa'en  the  family  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore  ?  ^ 

Mause's  habitual  respect  for  her  mistress  was  extreme ; — she  hesitated,  and  one  or  two 
short  coughs  expressed  the  difficulty  she  had  in  defending  herself. 

"  I  am  sure— my  leddy — ^hem !  hem ! — ^I  am  sure  I  am  sorry — ^very  sorry  that  ony 
cause  of  displeasure  should  hae  occurred — ^but  my  son's  illness  " — 

"Dinna  tell  me  of  your  son's  illness,  Mause  I  Had  he  been  sincerely  unweel,  ye  would 
hae  been  at  the  Tower  by  daylight  to  get  something  that  wad  do  him  gude  ;  tliere  are 
few  ailments  that  I  havena  medical  recipes  for,  and  that  ye  ken  fu'  weel." 

"  O  ay,  my  leddy !  I  am  sure  ye  hae  wrought  wonderful  cures ;  the  last  thing  ye 
sent  Cuddie,  when  he  had  the  batts,  e'en  wrought  like  a  charm." 

"  Why,  then,  woman,  did  ye  not  apply  to  me,  if  there  was  ony  real  need  ? — ^but  there 
was  none,  ye  fause -hearted  vassal  that  ye  are ! " 

**  Your  leddy  ship  never  ca'd  me  sic  a  word  as  that  before.  Ohon !  that  I  suld  live  to 
be  ca'd  sae,"  she  continued,  bursting  into  tears,  "  and  mc  a  bom  servant  o'  the  house  o' 
Tillietudlem  !  I  am  sure  they  belie  baith  Cuddie  and  me  sair,  if  they  said  he  wadna  fight 
ower  the  boots  in  blude  for  your  leddyship  and  Miss  Edith,  and  the  auld  Tower— ay  suld 
he,  and  I  would  rather  see  him  buried  beneath  it,  than  he  suld  gie  way ;  but  thir  ridings 
and  wappenschawings,  my  leddy,  I  hae  nae  broo  o'  them  ava — I  can  find  nae  warrant  for 
them  whatsoever." 

**  Nae  warrant  for  them  ?  "  cried  the  high-bom  dame.     "  Do  ye  na  ken,  woman,  that 
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ye  are  bound  to  be  H^e  vassals  in  all  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and  warding,  when 
lawfully  summoned  thereto  in  mj  name  ?  Your  service  is  not  gratuitous — ^I  trow  ye  hae 
land  for  it.  Ye  're  kindly  tenants ;  hae  a  cot-house,  a  kale-yard,  and  a  cow's  grass  on 
the  conunon.  Few  hae  been  brought  fsuther  ben,  and  ye  grudge  your  son  suld  gie  me  a 
day's  service  in  the  field?" 

"  Na,  my  leddy — ^na,  my  leddy,  it's  no  that,"  exclaimed  Mause,  greatly  embarrassed, 
'<  but  ane  canna  serve  twa  maisters ;  and,  if  the  truth  maun  e'en  come  out,  there's  Ane 
abune  whase  commands  I  maun  obey  before  your  leddy  ship's.  I  am  sure  I  would  put 
neither  king's  nor  kaisar's,  nor  ony  earthly  creature's,  afore  them." 

"  How  mean  ye  by  that,  ye  auld  fule  woman  ? — D'  ye  think  that  I  order  ony  thing 
against  conscience  ?" 

"  I  dinna  pretend  to  say  that,  my  leddy,  in  regard  o'  your  leddyship's  conscience,  which 
has  been  brought  up,  as  it  were,  wi'  prelatic  principles ;  but  ilka  ane  maun  walk  by  the 
light  o'  their  ain ;  and  mine,"  said  Mause,  waxing  bolder  as  the  conference  became 
animated,  *^  tells  me  that  I  suld  leave  a'— cot,  kale-yard,  and  cow's  grass — and  suffer  a', 
rather  than  that  I  or  mine  should  put  on  harness  in  an  unlawfu'  cause." 

"Unlawfu'!"  exdaJmed  her  mistress;  "the  cause  to  which  you  are  called  by  your 
lawful  leddy  and  mistress — by  the  command  of  the  king — by  the  writ  of  the  privy 
council — ^by  the  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant — by  the  warrant  of  the  sheriff?" 

**  Ay,  my  leddy,  nae  doubt ;  but  no  to  displeasure  your  leddyship,  ye  '11  mind  that  there 
was  ance  a  king  in  Scripture  they  ca'd  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  set  up  a  golden  image  in 
the  plain  o'  Dura,  as  it  might  be  in  the  haugh  yonder  by  the  water  side,  where  the  array 
were  warned  to  meet  yesterday  ;  and  the  princes,  and  the  governors,  and  the  captains, 
and  the  judges  themsells,  forby  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  and  the  sheriffs,  were 
warned  to  the  dedication  thereof,  and  commanded  to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  sound 
of  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  music." 

**  And  what  o'  a'  this,  ye  fule  wife  ?  Or  what  had  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do  with  the 
wappen-schaw  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale  ?" 

**  Only  just  thus  far,  my  leddy,"  continued  Mause,  firmly,  "  that  prelacy  is  like  the 
great  golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  that  as  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
were  borne  out  in  refusing  to  bow  down  and  worship,  so  neither  shall  Cuddy  Headrigg, 
your  leddyship's  poor  pleughman,  at  least  wi'  his  auld  mither's  consent,  make  murgeons 
or  Jenny-flections  as  they  ca'  them,  in  the  house  of  the  prelates  and  curates,  nor  gird  him 
wi'  armour  to  fight  in  their  cause,  either  at  the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  organs,  bagpipes, 
or  ony  other  kind  of  music  whatever." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  heard  this  exposition  of  Scripture  with  the  greatest  possible 
indignation,  as  well  as  surprise. 

"  I  see  which  way  the  wind  blaws,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  pause  of  astonishment ;  "the 
evil  spirit  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty -twa  is  at  wark  again  as  merrily  as  ever, 
and  ilka  auld  wife  in  the  chimley-neuck  will  be  for  knapping  doctrine  wi'  doctors  o' 
divinity  and  the  godly  fathers  o'  the  church." 

**  J£  your  leddyship  means  the  bishops  and  curates,  I'm  sure  they  hae  been  but  step- 
fathers to  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland.  And  since  your  leddyship  is  pleased  to  speak  o'  parting 
wi'  us,  I  am  free  to  tell  you  a  piece  o'  my  mind  in  another  article.  Your  leddyship  and 
the  steward  hae  been  pleased  to  propose  that  my  son  Cuddie  suld  work  in  the  barn  wi' 
a  new-fangled  machine*  for  dighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously  thwarting 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  by  raising  wind  for  your  Leddyship's  ain  particular  use  by 
human  art,  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  for  whatever  dispensation 
of  wind  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  upon  the  sheeling-hill.     Now,  my  leddy" 

*  Probably  something  similar  to  the  bam  fanners  now  used  for  winnowing  corn,  which  were  not,  however,  used  In  their 
present  shape  tintil  about  1730.  They  were  objected  to  by  the  more  rigid  sectaries  on  their  first  introduction,  upon  such 
msoning  as  that  of  honest  Mause  in  the  text. 
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''The  woman  would  drive  ony  reasonable  being  daft!**  said  Ladj  Mugaret ;  ^len 
resuming  her  tone  of  authority  and  indifference,  she  concluded,  ^*  Weel,  Manse,  m  just 
end  where  I  sud  hae  begun — ^ye'er  ower  learned  and  ower  godly  for  me  to  dispute,  wi' ; 
sae  I  have  just  this  to  say,— either  Cuddie  must  attend  musters  when  he's  lawfully  warned 
by  the  ground  officer,  or  the  sooner  he  and  you  flit  and  quit  my  bounds  the  better ;  there's 
nae  scarcity  o'  auld  wives  or  ploughmen ;  but  if  there  were,  I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of 
Tillietudlem  bare  naething  but  windle-straes  and  sandy  lavrocks*  than  that  the^*  were 
ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king." 

"  Aweel  my  leddy,"  said  Mause,  "  I  was  bom  here,  and  thought  to  die  where  my 
father  died ;  and  your  leddyship  has  been  a  kind  mistress,  Fll  ne'er  deny  that,  and 
I'se  ne'er  cease  to  pray  for  you  and  for  Miss  Edith,  and  that  ye  may  be  brought  to 
see  the  error  of  your  ways.     But  still " 

"  The  error  of  my  ways  I "  interrupted  Lady  Margaret,  much  incensed — "  the  error 
of  my  ways,  ye  uncivil  woman  ?  " 

''  Ou,  ay,  my  leddy,  we  are  blinded  that  live  in  this  valley  of  tears  and  darkness, 
and  hae  a'  ower  mony  errors,  grit  folks  as  weel  as  sma' — ^but,  as  I  said,  my  pair 
bennison  will  rest  wi'  you  and  yours  wherever  I  am.  I  will  be  wae  to  hear  o'  your 
affliction,  and  blythe  to  hear  o'  your  prosperity,  temporal  and  spiritual.  But  I  canna 
prefer  the  commands  of  an  earthly  mistress  to  those  of  a  heavenly  master,  and  sae 
I  am  e'en  ready  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake." 

**  It  is  very  well,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  turning  her  back  in  great  displeasure ;  ''ye 
ken  my  will,  Mause,  in  the  matter.  Ill  hae  nae  whiggery  in  the  barony  of  Tillie- 
tudlem— the  next  thing  wad  be  to  set  up  a  conventicle  in  my  very  withdrawing  room." 

Having  said  this,  she  departed,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity;  and  Mause,  giving 
way  to  feelings  *which  she  had  suppressed  during  the  interview, — for  she,  like  her 
mistress,  had  her  own  feeling  of  pride, — ^now  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  aloud. 

Cuddie,  whose  malady,  real  or  pretended,  still  detained  him  in  bed,  lay  perdu  during 
all  this  conference,  snugly  ensconced  within  his  boarded  bedstead,  and  terrified  to  death 
lest  Lady  Margaret,  whom  he  held  in  hereditary  reverence,  should  have  detected  his 
presence,  and  bestowed  on  him  personally  some  of  those  bitter  reproaches  with  which  she 
loaded  his  mother.  But  as  soon  as  he  thought  her  ladyship  fairly  out  of  hearing,  he 
bounced  up  in  his  nest. 

"  The  foul  fa'  ye,  that  I  suld  say  sae,"  he  cried  out  to  his  mother,  "  for  a  lang-tongued 
clavering  wife,  as  my  father,  honest  man,  aye  ca'd  ye !  Couldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane 
wi'  your  whiggery  ?  And  I  was  e'en  as  great  a  gomeral  to  let  ye  persuade  me  to  lie  up 
here  amang  the  blankets  like  a  hurcheon,  instead  o'  gaun  to  the  wappen-schaw  like  other 
folk. — Od,  but  I  put  a  trick  on  ye,  for  I  was  out  at  the  window-bole  when  your  auld  bad^ 
was  turned,  and  awa  down  by  to  hae  a  baff  at  the  popinjay,  and  I  shot  within  twa  on't. 
I  cheated  the  leddy  for  your  clavers,  but  I  wasna  gaun  to  cheat  my  joe.  But  she  may 
marry  whae  she  likes  now,  for  I'm  clean  dung  ower.  This  is  a  waur  dirdum  than  we  got 
frae  Mr.  Gudyill  when  ye  garr'd  me  refuse  to  eat  the  plum-porridge  on  Yule-eve,  as  if  it 
were  ony  matter  to  God  or  man  whether  a  pleughman  had  suppit  on  minched   pies 


or  sour  sowens." 


"  O,  whisht,  my  bairn !  whisht ! "  replied  Mause ;  thou  kensna  about  thae  thing»— It 
was  forbidden  meat,  things  dedicated  to  set  days  and  holidays,  which  are  inhibited  to  the 
use  of  protestant  Christians." 

"  And  now,"  continued  her  son,  "  ye  hae  brought  the  leddy  hersellon  our  hands ! — An 
I  could  but  hae  gotten  some  decent  claes  in,  I  wad  hae  spanged  out  o'  bed,  and  tauld  her 
I  wad  ride  where  she  liked,  night  or  day,  an  she  wad  but  leave  us  the  free  house,  and  the 
yaird  that  grew  the  best  early  kale  in  the  haill  country,  and  the  cow's  grass." 

*  Bent-grau  and  tand  larki. 
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**  O  WOW !  my  winsome  bairn,  Cuddie,"  continued  the  old  dame,  ^^  murmur  not  at  the 
dispensation ;  never  grudge  suffering  in  the  gude  cause." 

**  But  what  ken  I  if  the  cause  is  gude  or  no,  mither,"  rejoined  Cuddie,  ''  for  a* ye  bleeze 
out  sae  muckle  doctrine  about  it  ?  It's  clean  beyond  my  comprehension  a'thegither. — I 
see  nae  sae  muckle  difference  atween  the  twa  ways  o't  as  a'  the  folk  pretend.  It's  very 
true  the  curates  read  aye  the  same  words  ower  again ;  and  if  they  be  right  words,  what 
for  no  ? — a  gude  tale  's  no  the  waur  o'  being  twice  tauld,  I  trow ;  and  a  body  has  aye  the 
better  chance  to  understand  it.  Everybody's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are 
yoursell,  mither.** 

*'  O,  my  dear  Cuddie,  this  is  the  sairest  distress  of  a',"  said  the  anxious  mother — 
^*  O,  how  aften  have  I  shown  ye  the  difference  between  a  pure  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
ane  that's  corrupt  wi'  human  inventions  ?  O,  my  bairn,  if  no  for  your  ain  saul's  sake, 
yet  for  my  grey  hairs" 

Weel,  mither,"  said  Cuddie,  interrupting  her,  "  what  need  ye  mak  sae  muckle  din 
about  it  ?  I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye  bade  me,  and  gaed  to  kirk  whare'er  ye  likit  on  the 
Sundays,  and  fended  weel  for  ye  in  the  ilka  days  besides.  And  that's  what  vexes  me 
mair  than  a'  the  rest,  when  I  think  how  I  am  to  fend  for  ye  now  in  thae  brickie  times. 
I  am  no  clear  if  I  can  pleugh  ony  place  but  the  Mains  and  Mucklewhame,  at  least  I  never 
tried  ony  other  grund,  and  it  wadna  come  natural  to  me.  And  nae  neighbouring  heritors 
will  daur  to  take  us,  after  being  turned  aff  thae  bounds  for  non-enormity." 

"  Non-conformity,  hinnie,"  sighed  Mause,  "  is  the  name  that  thae  warldly  men  gie 
us." 

**  Awed,  aweel — well  hae  to  gang  to  a  far  country,  maybe  twall  or  fifteen  miles  aff. 
I  could  be  a  dragoon,  nae  doubt,  for  I  can  ride  and  play  wi'  the  broadsword  a  bit,  but  ye 
wad  be  roaring  about  your  blessing  and  your  grey  hairs."  (Here  Mause's  exclamations 
became  extreme.)  "  Weel,  weel,  I  but  spoke  o't ;  besides,  ye're  ower  auld  to  be  sitting 
cocked  up  on  a  baggage-waggon,  wi'  Eppie  Dumblane,  the  corporal's  wife.  Sae  what's 
to  come  o'  us  I  canna  weel  see — I  doubt  I'll  hae  to  take  the  hills  wi'  the  wild  whigs,  as 
they  ca'  them,  and  then  it  wiU  be  my  lot  to  be  shot  down  like  a  mawkin  at  some  dike-side, 
or  to  be  sent  to  Heaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  tippit  about  my  hause." 

"  O,  my  bonny  Cuddie,"  said  the  zealous  Mause,  "  forbear  sic  carnal,  self-seeking 
language,  whilk  is  just  a  misdoubting  o'  Providence — I  have  not  seen  the  son  of  the 
righteous  begging  his  bread, — sae  says  the  text ;  and  your  father  was  a  douce  honest 
man,  though  somewhat  warldly  in  his  dealings,  and  cumbered  about  earthly  things,  e'en 
like  yoursell,  my  jo ! " 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  after  a  little  consideration,  "  I  see  but  ae  gate  for't,  and  that's 
a  cauld  coal  to  blaw  at,  mither.  Ilowsomever,  mither,  ye  hae  some  guess  o'  a  wee  bit 
kindness  that's  atween  Miss  Edith  and  young  Mr.  Henry  Morton,  that  suld  be  ca'd  young 
Milnwood,  and  that  I  hae  whiles  carried  a  bit  book,  or  maybe  a  bit  letter,  quietly  atween 
them,  and  made  believe  never  to  ken  wha  it  cam  frae,  though  I  ken'd  brawly.  There's 
whiles  convenience  in  a  body  looking  a  wee  stupid — and  I  have  aften  seen  them  walking 
at  e'en  on  the  little  path  by  Dinglewood-bum  ;  but  naebody  ever  ken'd  a  word  about  it 
frae  Cuddie.  I  ken  I'm  gey  thick  in  the  head,  but  I'm  as  honest  as  our  auld  fore-hand  ox, 
puir  fallow,  that  111  ne'er  work  ony  mair — I  hope  they'll  be  as  kind  to  him  that  come 
ahint  me  as  I  hae  been. — But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  '11  awa  down  to  Milnwood  and  tell  Mr. 
Harry  our  distress.  They  want  a  pleughraan,  and  the  grund's  no  unlike  our  ain — I  am 
sure  Mr.  Harry  will  stand  my  part,  for  he's  a  kind-hearted  gentleman. — I'll  get  but 
little  penny-fee,  for  his  uncle,  auld  Nippie  Milnwood,  has  as  close  a  grip  as  the  deil 
himsell.  But  well  aye  win  a  bit  bread,  and  a  drap  kale,  and  a  fire-side,  and  theeking 
ower  our  heads  ;  and  that's  a'  we  '11  want  for  a  season. — Sae  get  up,  mither,  and  sort  your 
things  to  gang  away ;  for  since  sae  it  is  that  gang  we  maun,  I  wad  like  ill  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Harrison  and  auld  Gudyill  cam  to  pu'  us  out  by  the  lug  and  the  horn." 
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^T  was  evening  nhen  Mr.  Henry  Morton  perceived  an  old  woman  wrappeil 
n  her  tartan  plaid,  supported  by  a  stout,  stupid -looking  fellow,  in  hoddin- 
r  grey,  approaeh  the  house  of  Milnwood.  Old  Maueo  nmde  her  courtesy, 
J.  but  Cuddie  took  the  lend  in  addressing  Morton.  Indeed,  be  had  previously 
\  stipulated  with  his  mother,  that  he  was  to  manage  matters  his  own  way ; 
'■*  for  though  he  readily  allowed  his  general  inferiority  of  understanding, 
and  filially  Bubraitted  to  the  guidance  of  his  mother  on  most  ordinary  occasions,  yet  he 
said,  "  For  getting  a  serTicc,  or  getting  forward  in  the  warld,  he  could  somegate  gar  the 
wee  pickle  sense  he  had  gang  muckle  farther  than  hers,  though  she  could  crack  like  ony 
minister  o'  them  a'." 

Accordingly,  he  thus  opened  the  conversation  with  young  Morton  ; 
"  A  braw  night  this  for  the  rye,  your  honour ;  the  west  park  will  be  hreering  bravely 
this  e'en." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Cuddie  ;  but  what  can  have  brought  your  mother — this  is  your 
mother,  ia  it  not?"  (Cuddie  nodded.)  "  What  can  have  brought  your  mother  andyoo 
down  the  water  so  late  ?" 

"  Troth,  Btir,  just  what  gars  the  auld  wives  trot — neahessity,  stir — I'm  seeking  for 

"  For  service,  Cuddie,  and  at  this  time  of  tho  year  ?  how  comes  that  ?" 
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Mauae  could  forbear  no  longer.  Proud  alike  of  her  cause  and  her  suiTering^,  she 
commenced  with  an  affected  humility  of  tone,  ''  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  an  it  like  your 
honour,  to  distingnish  U8  by  a  visitation'' 

*'  Deil's  in  the  wife^  and  nae  gude ! "  whispered  Cuddie  to  his  mother ;  '^  an  ye  come 
out  wi'  your  whiggery,  they  *11  no  daur  open  a  door  to  us  through  the  haill  country ! " 
Then,  akmd,  and  addressing  Morton,  ^*My  motlicr*s  auld,  stir,  and  she  has  rather 
forgotten  heraell  in  speaking  to  my  leddy,  that  canna  wcel  bide  to  be  contradickit  (as  I 
ken  naebody  likes  it  if  they  could  help  themselves),  especially  by  her  ain  folk  ;  and  Mr. 
ECarriaoo,  die  steward,  and  Gudyill  the  butler,  they're  no  very  fond  o'  us,  and  it's  ill 
sitting  at  Bome  and  striving  wi'  Uie  Pope ;  sae  I  thought  it  best  to  flit  before  ill  came  to 
waur — and  here's  a  wee  bit  line  to  your  honour  frae  a  friend  will  maybe  sae  some 
mair  about  it. 

Morton  took  the  billet,  and  crimsoning  up  to  the  ears,  between  joy  and  surprise,  read 
these  words :  **  If  yon  can  serve  these  poor  helpless  people,  you  will  oblige  £.  B." 

'^  It  was  a  few  instants  before  he  could  attain  composure  enough  to  ask,  '<  And  what  is 
jijfar  object)  Cnddie  ?  and  how  can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?" 

**  Wark,  stir,  wark,  and  a  service,  is  my  object — a  bit  beild  for  my  mither  and  mysell — 
we  hae  gnde  plenishing  o'  our  ain,  if  we  had  the  cast  o'  a  cart  to  bring  it  down — and 
milk  and  meal,  and  greens  enow,  for  I'm  gey  gleg  at  meal-time,  and  sac  is  my  mither, 
hmg  may  it  be  sae — ^And,  for  the  penny-fee  and  a'  that,  I'll  just  leave  it  to  the  laird  and 
you.     I  ken  yell  no  see  a  poor  lad  wranged,  if  ye  can  help  it." 

'^  Morton  shook  his  head.  **  For  the  meat  and  lodging,  Cuddie,  I  tliink  I  can  promise 
something ;  but  the  penny-fee  will  be  a  hard  chapter,  I  doubt." 

"  m  take  my  chance  o't,  stir,"  replied  the  candidate  for  service,  "  rather  than  gang 
down  about  Hamilton,  or  ony  sic  far  country." 

'<  Well,  step  into  the  kitchen.  Cuddle,  and  111  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

The  negotiation  was  not  without  difficulties.  Morton  had  first  to  bring  over  the 
housekeeper,  who  made  a  thousand  objections,  as  usual,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  besought  and  entreated ;  but,  when  she  was  gained  over,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  induce  old  I^Clnwood  to  accept  of  a  servant  whose  wages  were  to  be  in  his  own  option. 
An  outhouse  was,  therefore,  assigned  to  Mause  and  her  son  for  their  habitation,  and  it 
was  settled  that  they  were  for  the  time  to  be  admitted  to  cat  of  the  frugal  fare  provided 
for  the  family,  until  their  own  esta])lishment  should  be  completed.  As  for  Morton,  he 
exhausted  his  own  very  slender  stock  of  money  in  order  to  make  Cuddie  such  a  present, 
under  the  name  of  arles,  as  might  show  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  recommendation 
delivered  to  him. 

"And  now  we're  settled  ance  mair,"  said  Cuddie  to  his  mother,  "  and  if  we're  no  sao. 
bien  and  comfortable  as  we  were  up  yonder,  yet  life's  life  ony  gate,  and  we're  wi' 
decent  kirk-ganging  folk  o'  your  ain  persuasion,  mither ;  there  will  be  nae  quarrelling 
about  that." 

**  Of  wiy  persuasion,  liinny ! "  said  the  too-enlightened  Mause ;  "  wae's  me  for  thy 
blindness  and  theirs.  O,  Cuddie,  they  are  but  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  will 
ne'er  win  farther  ben,  I  doubt ;  they  arc  but  little  b(;tter  than  the  prelatists  tliems(»lls. 
They  wait  on  the  ministry  of  that  blinded  man,  Peter  Poundtext,  ance  a  ])reci()Ud 
teacher  of  the  Word,  but  now  a  backsliding  pastor,  that  lias,  for  the  sake  of  stipend 
and  family  maintenance,  forsaken  the  strict  path,  and  gane  astray  after  the  black 
Indulgence.  O,  my  son,  had  ye  but  profited  by  the  gospel  doctrines  ye  hae  heard 
in  the  Glen  of  Bengonnar,  frae  the  dear  Richard  Rumblelxjrry,  tliat  sweet  youth, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Grass-market,  afore  Candlemas !  Didna  ye  hear 
him  say,  that  Erastianism  was  as  bad  as  Prelacy,  and  that,  the  Indidgencc  was  as 
bad  as  Erastianism?" 

"  Heard  ever  ony  body  the  like  o'  this ! "  interrupted  Cuddie ;  **  we'll  be  di'ivcn  out 
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o'  house  and  ha'  again  afore  we  ken  where  to  turn  oursells.  Weel,  mither,  I  hae  jurt 
ae  word  mair — An  I  hear  ony  mair  o'  your  din — afore  folk,  that  is,  for  I  dinna 
mind  your  clavers  mysell,  they  aye  set  me  sleeping — but  if  I  hear  ony  more  din  afore 
folk,  as  I  was  saying,  about  Poundtexts  and  Rumbleberries,  and  doctrines  and  ma- 
lignants,  Fse  e'en  turn  a  single  sodger  mysell,  or  maybe  a  sergeant  or  a  captain,  if 
ye  plague  me  the  mair,  and  let  Rumbleberry  and  you  gang  to  the  deil  thegither.  I 
ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't,  but  a  sour  fit  o'  the  baits  wi*  sitting 
amang  the  wat  moss-hags  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking,  and  the  leddy  cured  me  wi*  some 
hickery-pickery ;  mair  by  token,  an  she  liad  ken'd  how  I  came  by  the  disorder,  she 
wadna  hae  been  in  sic  a  hurry  to  mend  it." 

Although  groaning  in  spirit  over  the  obdurate  and  impenitent  state,  as  she  thought 
it,  of  her  son  Cuddie,  Mause  durst  neither  urge  him  farther  on  the  topic,  nor 
altogether  neglect  the  warning  he  had  given  her.  She  knew  the  disposition  of  her 
deceased  helpmate,  whom  this  surviving  pledge  of  their  union  greatly  resembled,  and 
remembered,  that  although  submitting  implicitly  in  most  things  to  her  boast  of  superior 
acuteness,  he  used  on  certain  occasions,  when  driven  to  extremity,  to  be  seized  with  fits 
of  obstinacy,  which  neither  remonstrance,  flattery,  nor  threats,  were  capable  of  over- 
powering. Trembling,  therefore  at  the  very  possibility  of  Cuddle's  fulfilling  his  threat,  she 
put  a  guard  over  her  tongue ;  and  even  when  Poundtext  was  commended  in  her  presence, 
as  an  able  and  fructifying  preacher,  she  had  the  good  sense  to  suppress  the  contradiction 
which  thrilled  upon  her  tongue,  and  to  express  her  sentiments  no  otlierwise  than  by  deep 
groans,  which  the  hearers  charitably  construed  to  flow  from  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
more  pathetic  parts  of  his  homilies.  How  long  she  could  have  repressed  her  feelings,  it 
is  difficult  to  say — an  unexpected  accident  relieved  her  from  the  necessity. 

The  Laird  of  Milnwood  kept  up  all  old  fashions  which  were  connected  with  economy. 
It  was,  therefore,  still  the  custom  in  his  house,  as  it  had  been  universal  in  Scotland  about 
fifty  years  before,  that  the  domestics,  after  having  placed  the  dinner  on  the  table,  sate 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  and  partook  of  the  share  which  was  assigned  to 
them,  in  company  with  their  masters.  On  the  day,  therefore,  af^er  Cuddle's  arrival, 
being  the  third  from  the  opening  of  this  narrative,  old  Robin,  who  was  butler,  valet-de- 
chambre,  footman,  gardener,  and  what  not,  in  the  house  of  Milnwood,  placed  on  the  table 
an  immense  charger  of  broth,  thickened  with  oatmeal  and  colewort,  in  which  ocean  of 
liquid  was  indistinctly  discovered,  by  close  observers,  two  or  three  short  ribs  of  lean 
mutton  sailing  to  and  fro.  Two  huge  baskets,  one  of  bread  made  of  barley  and  pease, 
and  one  of  oat-cakes,  flanked  this  standing  dish.  A  large  boiled  salmon  would  now- 
a-days  have  indicated  more  liberal  housekeeping ;  but  at  that  period  salmon  was  caught 
in  such  plenty  in  the  considerable  rivers  in  Scotland,  that  instead  of  being  accounted  a 
delicacy,  it  was  generally  applied  to  feed  the  servants,  who  are  said  sometimes  to  have 
stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  eat  a  food  so  luscious  and  surfeiting  in  its 
quality  above  five  times  a-week.  The  large  black  jack,  filled  with  very  small  beer  of 
Llilnwood's  own  brewing,  was  allowed  to  the  company  at  discretion,  as  were  the  bannocks, 
cakes,  and  broth ;  but  the  mutton  was  reserved  for  the  heads  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson 
included :  and  a  measure  of  ale,  somewhat  deserving  the  name,  was  set  apart  in  a  silver 
tankard  for  their  exclusive  use.  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese,  that  is,  made  with  ewe-milk 
mixed  with  cow's  milk),  and  a  jar  of  salt  butter,  were  in  conmion  to  the  company. 

To  enjoy  this  exquisite  cheer,  was  placed,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  old  Laird 
himself,  with  his  nephew  on  the  one  side,  and  the  favourite  housekeeper  on  the  other. 
At  a  long  interval,  and  beneath  the  salt  of  course,  sate  old  Robin,  a  meagre,  half-starved 
serving -man,  rendered  cross  and  cripple  by  rheumatism,  and  a  dirty  drab  of  a  housemaid, 
whom  use  had  rendered  callous  to  the  daily  exercitations  which  her  temper  underwent  at 
the  hands  of  her  master  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  A  barn-man,  a  white-headed  cow-herd  boy, 
with  Cuddie  the  new  ploughman  and  his  mother,  completed  the  party.     The  other 
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labourers  belonging  to  the  property  resided  in  their  own  houses,  happy  at  least  in  this, 
that  if  their  cheer  was  not  more  delicate  than  that  which  we  have  described,  they  could 
eat  tiieir  fill,  unwatched  by  the  sharp,  envious  grey  eyes  of  Milnwood,  which  seemed  to 
measure  the  quantity  that  each  of  his  dependents  swallowed,  as  closely  as  if  their  glances 
attended  each  mouthful  in  its  progress  from  the  lips  to  the  stomach.  This  dose  in- 
spection was  unfavourable  to  Cuddie,  who  sustained  much  prejudice  in  his  new  master's 
opinion,  by  the  silent  celerity  with  which  he  caused  the  victuals  to  disappear  before  him. 
And  ever  and  anon  Milnwood  turned  his  eyes  from  the  huge  feeder  to  cast  indignant 
glances  upon  his  nephew,  whose  repugnance  to  rustic  labour  was  the  principal  cause  of  his 
needing  a  ploughman,  and  who  had  been  the  direct  means  of  liis  hiring  this  very 
cormorant. 

"  Pay  thee  wages,  quotha  ?  "  said  Milnwood  to  himself, — "  Thou  wilt  eat  in  a  week 
the  value  of  mair  than  thou  canst  work  for  in  a  month." 

These  disagreeable  ruminations  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer- 
gate.  It.  was  a  universal  custom  in  Scotland,  that,  when  the  family  was  at  dinner,  the 
outer  gate  of  the  court-yard,  if  there  was  one,  and  if  not,  the  door  of  the  house  itself, 
was  always  shut  and  locked,  and  only  guests  of  importance,  or  persons  upon  'urgent 
business,  sought  or  received  admittance  at  that  time.*  The  family  of  Milnwood  were 
therefore  surprised,  and,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  something  alarmed,  at  the 
earnest  and  repeated  knocking  with  which  the  gate  was  now  assailed.  Mrs.  Wilson  ran 
in  person  to  the  door,  and,  having  reconnoitred  those  who  were  so  clamorous  for  ad- 
mittance, through  some  secret  aperture  with  which  most  Scottish  door-ways  were  furnished 
for  the  express  purpose,  she  returned  wringing  her  hands  in  great  dismay,  exclaiming, 
"  The  red-coats !  the  red-coats!" 

"  Bobin — ^Ploughman — what  ca'  they  ye  ? — Bamsman — Nevoy  Harry — open  the  door, 
open  the  door !"  exclaimed  old  Milnwood,  snatching  up  and  slipping  into  his  pocket  the 
two  or  three  silver  spoons  with  which  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  garnished,  those 
beneath  the  salt  being  of  goodly  horn.  "  Speak  them  fair,  sirs — Lord  love  ye, 
speak  them  fair ! — ^they  winna  bide  thrawing — We're  a'  harried — ^we're  a'  harried ! " 

While  the  servants  admitted  the  troopers,  whose  oaths  and  threats  already  indicated 
resentment  at  the  delay  they  had  been  put  to,  Cuddie  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  to 
his  mother,  **  Now,  ye  daft  auld  carline,  mak  yoursell  deaf — ^ye  hae  made  us  a'  deaf  ere 
now — and  let  me  speak  for  ye. — I  wad  like  iU  to  get  my  neck  raxed  for  an  auld^  wife's 
clashes,  though  ye  be  otu:  mither." 

"O,  hinny,  ay;  I'se  be  silent  or  thou  sail  come  to  ill,"  was  the  corresponding 
whisper  of  Mause;  "but  bethink  ye,  my  dear,  them  that  deny  the  Word,  the  Word 
will  deny" 

Her  admonition  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  Life-Guardsmen,  a  party  of  four 
troopers,  commanded  by  Bothwell. 

In  they  tramped  making  a  tremendous  clatter  upon  the  stone-floor  with  the  iron-shod 
heels  of  their  large  jack-boots,  and  the  clash  and  clang  of  their  long,  heavy,  basket-hilted 
broadswords.  Milnwood  and  his  housekeeper  trembled,  from  well-grounded  apprehensions 

*  This  was  a  point  of  hi^  etiquette.— The  custom  of  keeping  the  door  of  a  house  or  chateau  locked  during  the  time  of 
dinner,  probably  arose  ttom  the  family  being  anciently  assembled  in  the  hall  at  that  meal,  and  liable  to  surprise.  But  it  was 
in  many  instances  continued  as  a  point  of  high  etiquette,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — 

A  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  Diunfties-shire,  being  a  bachelor,  without  near  relations,  and  determined  to  make  his 
will,  resolved  previously  to  visit  his  two  nearest  kinsmen,  and  decide  which  should  be  his  heir,  according  to  the  degree  of 
kindness  with  which  he  should  be  received.  Like  a  good  clansman,  he  first  visited  his  own  chief,  a  baronet  in  rank,  descendant 
and  representative  of  one  of  the  oldat  families  in  Scotland.  Unhappily  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  the  door  of  the  castle 
had  been  locked  befbre  his  arrival.  The  visitor  in  vain  announced  his  name  and  requested  admittance ;  but  his  chief  adhered 
to  the  ancient  etiquette,  and  would  on  no  account  suffer  the  doors  to  be  unbarred.  Irritated  at  this  cold  reception,  the  old 
Laird  rode  on  to  Sanquhar  Castle,  then  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  no  sooner  heard  his  name,  than, 
knowing  well  he  had  a  will  to  make,  the  drawbridge  dropped,  and  the  gates  flew  oi>en— the  table  was  covered  anow— his  grace's 
bachelor  and  intestate  kinsman  was  received  with  the  utmost  attention  and  respect ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
upon  his  death  some  years  after,  the  visitor's  considerable  landed  property  wont  to  augment  the  domains  of  the  Ihical  house 
nf  Queensberry.    This  happened  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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of  the  system  of  exaction  and  plunder  carried  on  during  these  domiciliary  yifiits.  Henry 
Morton  was  discomposed  with  more  special  cause,  for  he  remembered  that  he  stood 
answerable  to  the  laws  for  having  harboured  Burley.  The  widow  Mause  Headrigg, 
between  fear  for  her  son's  life  and  an  overstrained  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  which  reproached 
her  for  consenting  even  tacitly  to  belie  her  religious  sentiments,  was  in  a  strange 
quandary.  The  other  servants  quaked  for  they  knew  not  well  what.  Cuddie  alone,  with 
the  look  of  supreme  indifference  and  stupidity  which  a  Scottish  peasant  can  at  times 
assume  as  a  mask  for  considerable  shrewdness  and  craft,  continued  to  swallow  large 
spoonfuls  of  his  broth,  to  command  which  he  had  drawn  within  his  sphere  the  large  vessel 
that  contained  it,  and  helped  himself,  amid  the  confusion,  to  a  seven-fold  portion. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure  here,  gentleman  ? "  said  Milnwood,  humbling  himself  before 
the  satellites  of  power. 

"  We  come  in  behalf  of  the  king,"  answered  Bothwell ;  "  why  the  devil  did  you  keep 
us  so  long  standing  at  the  door  ?  " 

"We  were  at  dinner,"  answered  Milnwood,  "and  the  door  was  locked,  as  is  usual  in 
landward  towns  *  in  this  country.  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  ken*d  ony  servants  of 
our  gude  king  hae  stood  at  the  door — But  wad  ye  please  to  drink  some  ale— or  some 
brandy— or  a  cup  of  canary  sack,  or  claret  wine  ?  "  making  a  pause  between  each  offer 
as  long  as  a  stingy  bidder  at  an  auction,  who  is  loath  to  advance  his  offer  for  a 
favourite  lot. 

"  Claret  for  me,"  said  one  fellow. 

"  I  like  ale  better,"  said  another,  "  provided  it  is  right  juice  of  John  Barleycorn." 

"  Better  never  was  malted,"  said  Milnwood ;  "  I  can  hardly  say  sae  muckle  for  the 
claret.     It's  thin  and  cauld,  gentlemen." 

"  Brandy  will  cure  that,"  said  a  third  fellow ;  "  a  glass  of  brandy  to  three  glasses  of 
wine  prevents  the  curmurring  in  the  stomach." 

"  Brandy,  ale,  sack,  and  claret  ? — we'll  try  them  all,"  said  Bothwell,  "  and  stick  to 
that  which  is  best.  There's  good  sense  in  that,  if  the  damn'dest  whig  in  Scotland 
had  said  it." 

Hastily,  yet  with  a  reluctant  quiver  of  his  muscles,  Milnwood  lugged  out  two  ponderous 
keys,  and  delivered  them  to  the  govern  ante. 

"  Tlie  housekeeper,"  said  Bothwell,  taking  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself  upon  it,  "  is 
neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  to  tempt  a  man  to  follow  her  to  the  gauntrees,  and 
devil  a  one  here  is  there  worth  sending  in  her  place. — What's  this  ? — ^meat  ?"  (searching 
with  a  fork  among  the  broth,  and  fishing  up  a  cutlet  of  mutton)—"  I  think  1  could 
eat  a  bit — why,  it's  as  tough  as  if  the  devil's  dam  had  hatched  it." 

"K  there  is  anything  better  in  the  house,  sir,"  said  Milnwood,  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms  of  disapprobation 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bothwell,  "  it's  not  worth  while ;  I  must  proceed  to  business. — Yoa 
attend  Poundtext  the  presbyterian  parson,  I  understand,  Mr.  Morton  ?" 

Mr.  Morton  hastened  to  slide  in  a  confession  and  apology. 

"  By  the  indulgence  of  his  gracious  Majesty  and  the  Government,  for  I  wad  do  nothing 
out  of  law — I  hae  nae  objection  whatever  to  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  episcopacy, 
but  only  that  I  am  a  country-bred  man,  and  the  ministers  are  a  hamelier  kind  of  folk, 
and  I  can  follow  their  doctrine  better ;  and,  with  reverence,  sir,  it's  a  mair  frugal 
establishment  for  the  country." 

"  Well,  I  care  nothing  about  that,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  they  are  indulged,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it ;  but,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  to  give  the  law,  never  a  crop-ear'd  cur  of  the  whole 
pack  should  bark  in  a  Scotch  pulpit.  However,  I  am  to  obey  commands. — There  comes 
the  liquor ;  put  it  down,  my  good  old  lady." 

*  The  ScoU  reUin  the  um  of  the  word  town  in  its  comprehensive  Saxon  meaning,  as  a  place  of  habitation.    A  maiuaoii  or 
a  farm-house,  though  solitary,  is  called  the  town,     A  landward  town  is  a  dwelling  situated  in  the  countxy. 
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He  decanted  about  (me-half  of  a  quart  bottle  of  claret  into  a  wooden  quaigh  or  bicker, 
and  took  it  off  at  a  draught. 

**  You  did  jour  good  wine  injustice,  my  friend ; — it's  better  than  your  brandy,  though 
that's  good  too.     Wj]l  you  pledge  me  to  the  king's  health  ?" 

^  With  pleasure^"  said  Milnwood,  **  in  ale, — but  I  never  drink  claret,  and  keep  only  a 
very  little  for  some  honoured  friends." 

**  Like  me,  I  suppose,"  said  Bothwell ;  and  then  pushing  the  bottle  to  Henry,  he  said, 
"  Here,  young  man,  pledge  you  the  king's  health." 

Henry  filled  a  moderate  glass  in  silence,  regardless  of  the  hints  and  pushes  of  his 
uncle,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  ought  to  have  followed  his  example,  in  preferring 
beer  to  wine. 

"  Well,"  said  Bothwell^  "  have  ye  all  drank  the  toast  ? — What  is  that  old  wife  about  ? 
Give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  she  shall  drink  the  king's  health,  by" 

"  If  your  honour  pleases,"  said  Cuddie,  with  great  stolidity  of  aspect,  "  this  is  my 
mither,  stir ;  and  she's  as  deaf  as  Corra-linn ;  we  cauna  mak  her  hear  day  nor  door ;  but 
if  your  honour  pleases,  I  am  ready  to  drink  the  king's  health  for  her  in  as  mony  glasses 
of  brandy  as  ye  think  neshessary." 

"  I  date  swear  you  are,"  answered  Bothwell ;  "  you  look  like  a  fellow  that  would  stick 
to  brandy — ^help  thyself,  man ;  all's  free  where'er  I  come. — Tom,  help  the  maid  to  a  com- 
fortable cup,  though  she's  but  a  dirty  jilt  neither.  Fill  round  once  more.  Here's  to  our 
noble  conunander.  Colonel  Graham,  of  Claverhouse !  What  the  devil  is  the  old  woman 
groaning  for  ?  She  looks  as  very  a  whig  as  ever  sate  on  a  hill-side — Do  you  renounce  the 
Covenant,  good  woman  ?" 

"  Whilk  Covenant  is  your  honour  meaning  ? — is  it  the  Covenant  of  Works,  or  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  ?  "  said  Cuddie,  interposing. 

"  Any  covenant — all  covenants  that  ever  were  hatched,"  answered  the  trooper. 

'*  Mither,"  cried  Cuddie,  affecting  to  speak  as  to  a  deaf  person,  ''  the  gentleman  wants 
io  ken  if  ye  will  renunce  the  Covenant  of  Works  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Cuddie,"  said  Mause,  "  and  pray  that  my  feet  may  be  delivered 
from  the  snare  thereof." 

"  Come,"  said  Bothwell,  "  the  old  dame  has  come  more  frankly  off  than  I  expected. 
Another  cup  round,  and  then  we'll  proceed  to  business. — You  have  all  heard,  I  suppose, 
of  the  horrid  and  barbarous  murder  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  by  ten  or  eleven  armed  fanatics  ?" 

All  started  and  looked  at  each  other ;  at  length  Milnwood  himself  answered,  "  Tliey 
had  heard  of  some  such  misfortune,  but  were  in  hopes  it  had  not  been  true." 

"  There  is  the  relation  published  by  Government,  old  gentleman ;  what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Think,  sir?  Wh — ^wh — ^whatever  the  council  please  to  think  of  it,"  stammered 
Milnwood. 

"I  desire  to  have  your  opinion  more  explicitly,  my  friend,"  said  the  dragoon, 
authoritatively. 

Milnwood's  eyes  hastily  glanced  through  the  paper  to  pick  out  the  strongest  expressions 
of  censure  with  which  it  abounded,  in  gleaning  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  their  being 
printed  in  italics. 

"  I  think  it  a — ^bloody  and  execrable — murder  and  parricide — devised  by  hellish  and 
implacable  cruelty — ^utterly  abominable,  and  a  scandal  to  the  land." 

"  Well  said,  old  gentleman  I"  said  the  querist — "  Here's  to  thee,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  good  principles.  You  owe  me  a  cup  of  thanks  for  having  taught  you  them ;  nay, 
thou  shalt  pledge  me  in  thine  own  sack — sour  ale  sits  ill  upon  a  loyal  stomach. — Now 
comes  your  turn,  young  man ;  what  think  you  of  the  matter  in  hand  ?" 

"  I  should  have  little  objection  to  answer  you,"  said  Henry,  "  if  I  knew  what  right 
jou  had  to  put  the  question." 


^ 
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'*  The  Lord  preserve  us ! "  said  the  old  housekeeper,  ^'  to  ask  the  like  o'  that  at  a 
trooper,  when  a'  folk  ken  they  do  whatever  they  like  through  the  haill  country  wi'  man 
and  woman,  beast  and  body.** 

The  old  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  the  same  horror  at  his  nephew's  audacity,  '*  Hold 
your  peace,  sir,  or  answer  the  gentleman  discreetly.  Do  you  mean  to  affiront  the  king's 
authority  in  the  person  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Life-Guards  ?" 

**  Silence,  all  of  you  ! "  exclaimed  Bothwell,  striking  his  hand  fiercely  on  the  table — 
"  Silence,  every  one  of  you,  and  hear  me  ! — You  ask  me  for  my  right  to  examine  you, 
sir  "  (to  Henry) ;  '^  my  cockade  and  my  broadsword  are  my  commission,  and  a  better  one 
than  ever  Old  Nol  gave  to  his  roundheads ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  it,  you 
may  look  at  the  act  of  council  empowering  his  Majesty's  officers  and  soldiers  to  search 
for,  examine,  and  apprehend  suspicious  persons ;  and  therefore,  once  more,  I  ask  you  your 
opinion  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharpe — it's  a  new  touch-stone  we  have  got  for  trying 
people's  mettle." 

Henry  had,  by  this  time,  reflected  upon  the  useless  risk  to  which  he  would  expose  the 
family  by  resisting  the  tyrannical  power  which  was  delegated  to  such  rude  hands ;  he  there- 
fore read  the  narrative  over,  and  replied,  composedly,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the 
perpetrators  of  this  assassination  have  conmiitted,  in  my  opinion,  a  rash  and  wicked 
action,  which  I  regret  the  more,  as  I  foresee  it  will  be  made  the  cause  of  proceedings 
against  many  who  are  both  innocent  of  the  deed,  and  as  far  from  approving  it  as 

myself." 

While  Henry  thus  expressed  himself,  Bothwell,  who  bent  his  eyes  keenly  upon  him, 
seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  his  features. 

"  Aha  !  my  friend  Captain  Popinjay  !  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  and  in  very 
suspicious  company." 

"  I  saw  you  once,"  answered  Henry,  "  in  the  public-house  of  the  town  of .** 

"  And  with  whom  did  you  leave  that  public-house,  youngster  ? — was  it  not  with  John 
Balfour  of  Burley,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  Archbishop  ?" 

"  I  did  leave  the  house  with  the  person  you  have  named,"  answered  Henry — "  I  scorn 
to  deny  it ;  but,  so  far  from  knowing  him  to  be  a  murderer  of  the  primate,  1  did  not  even 
know  at  the  time  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed." 

" Lord  have  mercy  on  me !  I  am  ruined! — utterly  ruined  and  undone!"  exclaimed 
Milnwood.  "  That  callant's  tongue  will  rin  the  head  aff  his  ain  shoulders,  and  waste  my 
gudcs  to  the  very  grey  cloak  on  my  back  ! " 

<'  But  you  knew  Burley,"  continued  Bothwell,  still  addressing  Henry,  and  regardless 
of  his  imde's  interruption,  "  to  be  an  intercommuned  rebel  and  traitor,  and  you  knew  the 
prohibition  to  deal  with  such  persons.  You  knew,  that,  as  a  loyal  subject,  you  were 
prohibited  to  reset,  supply,  or  interconmiune  with  this  attainted  traitor,  to  correspond 
with  him  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  to  supply  him  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour, 
or  victual,  under  the  highest  pains — ^you  knew  all  this,  and  yet  you  broke  the  law." 
(Henry  was  silent.)  "  Where  did  you  part  from  him  ?  "  continued  Bothwell ;  "  was  it 
in  the  highway,  or  did  you  give  him  harbourage  in  this  very  house  ?  " 

'<  In  this  house  ! "  said  his  uncle,  '^  he  dared  not  for  his  neck  bring  ony  traitor  into 
a  house  of  mine." 

"  Dare  he  deny  that  he  did  so  ?"  said  Bothwell. 

**  As  you  charge  it  to  me  as  a  crime,"  said  Henry,  "  you  will  excuse  my  saying 
anything  that  will  criminate  myself." 

"  O,  the  lands  of  Milnwood  ! — the  bonny  lands  of  Milnwood,  that  have  been  in  the 
name  of  Morton  twa  hundred  years  1 "  exclaimed  his  uncle  ;  '*  they  are  barking  and  fleeing, 
outfield  and  infield,  haugh  and  holme  ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  you  shall  not  suffer  on  my  account. — ^I  own,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Bothwell,  **  I  did  give  this  man  a  night's  lodging,  as  to  an  old  military  comrade 
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of  my  &ther.  But  it  was  not  only  without  my  uncle's  knowledge,  but  contrary  to  his 
express  general  orders.  I  trust,  if  my  evidence  is  considered  as  good  against  myself,  it 
will  have  some  weight  in  proving  my  uncle's  innocence." 

"  Come,  young  man, "  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone,  "  you're  a  smart  spark  enough,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  you ;  and  your  uncle  here  is  a  fine  old  Trojan — ^kinder,  I  sec,  to  his  guests 
than  himself,  for  he  gives  us  wine,  and  drinks  his  own  thin  ale ; — tell  me  all  you  know 
about  this  Burley,  what  he  said  when  you  parted  from  him,  where  he  went,  and 
where  he  is  likely  now  to  be  found ;  and,  d — n  it,  I'll  wink  as  hard  on  your  share  of 
the  business  as  my  duty  will  permit.  There's  a  thousand  merks  on  the  murdering 
whigamore's  head,  an  I  could  but  light  on  it. — Come,  out  with  it — where  did  you  part 
with  him?" 

**  You  will  excuse  my  answering  that  question,  sir,"  said  Morton  ;  "  the  same 
cogent  reasons  which  induced  me  to  afford  him  hospitality  at  considerable  risk  to 
myself  and  my  friends,  would  command  me  to  respect  his  secret,  if,  indeed,  he  had 
trusted  me  with  any." 

"  So  you  refuse  to  give  me  an  answer  ?"  said  Bothwell. 

"  I  have  none  to  give,"  returned  Henry. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  teach  you  to  find  one,  by  tying  a  piece  of  lighted  match  between  your 
fingers,"  answered  BothwelL 

"  O,  for  pity's  sake,  sir,"  said  old  Alison,  apart  to  her  master,  "  gie  them  siller — ^it's  siller 
they're  seeking — ^they'll  murder  Mr.  Henry,  and  yoursell  next ! " 

Milnwood  groaned  in  perplexity  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  and,  with  a  tone  as  if 
he  was  giving  up  the  ghost,  exclaimed,  "  K  twenty  p — p— punds  would  make  up  this 
unhappy  matter" 

"My  master,"  insinuated  Alison  to  the  sergeant,  "would  gie  twenty  punds 
sterling  " 

"Punds  Scotch,  ye  b— h!"  interrupted  Milnwood;  for  the  agony  of  his  avarice 
overcame  alike  his  puritanic  precision  and  the  habitual  respect  he  entertained  for  his 
housekeeper. 

"Punds  sterling,"  insisted  the  housekeeper,  "if  ye  wad  hae  the  gudeness  to  look 
ower  the  lad's  misconduct;  he's  that  dour  ye  may  tear  him  to  pieces,  and  ye  wad 
ne'er  get  a  word  out  o'  him ;  and  it  wad  do  ye  little  gudc,  I'm  sure,  to  burn  his 
bonny  finger-ends." 

"Why,"  said  Bothwell,  hesitating,  "I  don't  know — ^most  of  my  cloth  would  have  the 
money,  and  take  off  the  prisoner  too ;  but  I  bear  a  conscience,  and  if  your  master  will 
stand  to  your  offer,  and  enter  into  a  bond  to  produce  his  nephew,  and  if  all  in  the  house 
will  take  the  test  oath,  I  do  not  know  but" 

"  O  ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  ony  test,  ony  oaths  ye  please ! "  And  tlicn 
aside  to  her  master,  "Haste  ye  away,  sir,  and  get  the  siller,  or  they  will  burn  the  house 
about  our  lugs." 

Old  Milnwood  cast  a  rueful  look  upon  his  adviser,  and  moved  off,  like  a  piece  of 
Dutch  clock-work,  to  set  at  liberty  his  imprisoned  angels  in  this  dire  emergency. 
Meanwhile,  Sergeant  Bothwell  began  to  put  the  test-oath  with  such  a  degree  of 
solemn  reverence  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  just  about  the  same  which  is 
used  to  this  day  in  his  Majesty's  custom-house. 

"  You — what's  your  name,  woman  ?" 

"  Alison  Wilson,  sir." 

"  You,  Alison  Wilson,  solemnly  swear,  certify,  and  declare,  that  you  judge  it  unlawful 
for  subjects  under  pretext  of  reformation,  or  any  other  pretexts  whatsoever,  to  enter  into 
Leagues  and  Covenants" 

Here  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  strife  between  Cuddie  and  his  mother,  which, 
long  conducted  in  whispers,  now  became  audible. 
Vol.  ir.  a  G 
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'<  Oh,  whisht,  mither,  whisht !  they're  upon  commnning — Oh,  whiaht !  and  thejH  agree 
weel  eneuch  e'enow." 

"  I  will  not  whisht,  Cuddie,"  replied  his  mother,  "  I  will  uplift  mj  voice  and  apare  not 
•^I  will  confound  the  man  of  sin,  even  the  scarlet  man,  and  thiongh  my  voice  shall 
Mr.  Henry  be  freed  from  the  net  of  the  fowler." 

"  She  has  her  leg  ower  the  harrows  now,"  said  Cuddie,  "  stop  her  wha  can — ^I  aee  h«r 
cocked  up  behint  a  dragoon  on  her  way  to  the  Tolbooth — I  find  my  ain  legs  tied  below  a 
horse's  belly.  Ay — she  has  just  mustered  up  her  sermon,  and  there — ^wi'  that  grane — 
out  it  comes,  and  we  are  a'  ruined,  horse  and  foot ! " 

"  And  div  ye  think  to  come  here,"  said  Mause,  her  withered  hand  shaking  in  concert 
with  her  keen,  though  wrinkled  visage,  animated  by  zealous  wrath,  and  emancipated,  bj 
the  very  mention  of  the  test,  from  the  restraints  of  her  own  prudence,  and  Cuddie's 
admonition — "  div  ye  think  to  come  here,  wi'  your  soul-killing,  saint-seducing,  conscience- 
confounding  oaths,  and  tests,  and  bands — ^your  snares,  and  your  traps,  and  your  gins  ? — 
Surely  it  is  in  vain  that  a  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

"Eh!  what,  good  dame?"  said  the  soldier. — "Here's  a  whig  miracle,  ^ad!  the 
old  wife  has  got  both  her  ears  and  tongue,  and  we  are  like  to  be  driven  deaf  in 
our  turn. — Go  to,  hold  your  peace,  and  remember  whom  you  talk  to,  you  old  idiot." 

"  Whae  do  I  talk  to !  Eh,  sirs,  ower  weel  may  the  sorrowing  land  ken  what  ye 
are.  Malignant  adherents  ye  are  to  the  prelates,  foul  props  to  a  feeble  and  filthy  caose, 
bloody  beasts  of  prey,  and  burdens  to  the  earth." 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Bothwell,  astonished  as  a  mastiff-dog  might  be  should  a  hen- 
partridge  fly  at  him  in  defence  of  her  young,  "  this  is  the  finest  language  I  ever  heard ! 
Can't  you  give  us  some  more  of  it?" 

"  Gie  ye  some  mair  o't  ?"  said  Mause,  clearing  her  voice  with  a  preliminary  congh — 
"  I  will  take  up  my  testimony  against  you  ance  and  again.  Philistines  ye  are,  and 
Edomites — ^leopards  are  ye,  and  foxes — evening  wolves,  that  gnaw  not  the  bones 
till  the  morrow — wicked  dogs,  that  compass  about  the  chosen — ^thrusting  kine,  and 
pushing  bulls  of  Bashan — ^piercing  serpents  ye  are,  and  allied  baith  in  name  and  nature 
with  the  great  Red  Dragon ;  Revelations,  twalfth  chapter,  third  and  fourth  verses." 

Here  the  old  lady  stopped,  apparently  much  more  from  lack  of  breath  than  of  matter. 

"  Curse  the  old  hag ! "  said  one  of  the  dragoons — "  gag  her,  and  take  her  to  head- 
quarters." 

"  For  shame,  Andrews ! "  said  Bothwell ;  "  remember  the  good  lady  belongs  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  uses  only  the  privilege  of  her  tongue. — ^But,  hark  ye,  good  woman,— every 
buU  of  Bashan  and  Red  Dragon  will  not  be  so  civil  as  I  am,  or  be  contented  to  leave  yon 
to  the  charge  of  the  constable  and  ducking-stool.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  necessarily 
carry  off  this  young  man  to  head-quarters.  I  cannot  answer  to  my  commanding-officer 
to  leave  him  in  a  house  where  I  have  heard  so  much  treason  and  fanaticism," 

"  See  now,  mither,  what  ye  hae  dune,"  whispered  Cuddie  ;  "  there's  the  Philistinefl, 
as  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Henry,  and  a'  wi'  your  nash-gab^  deil 
be  on't ! " 

"  Hand  yere  tongue,  ye  cowardly  loon,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  layna  the  wyte  on  me ; 
if  you  and  thae  thowless  gluttons,  that  are  sitting  staring  like  cows  bursting  on  clover, 
wad  testify  wi'  your  hands  as  I  have  testified  wi'  my  tongue,  they  should  never  harle  the 
precious  young  lad  awa'  to  captivity." 

While  this  dialogue  passed,  the  soldiers  had  already  bound  and  secured  their  prisoner. 
Milnwood  returned  at  this  instant,  and,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  he  beheld,  hastened 
to  proffer  to  Bothwell,  though  with  many  a  grievous  groan,  the  purse  of  gold  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  rummage  out  as  ransom  for  his  nephew.  The  trooper  took  the  purse 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  chucked  it  up  into  the  air,  and  caught 
it  as  it  fell,  then  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  There's  many  a  merry  night  in  this  nest  of 
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yeXlow  hoys^  bat  d — n  me  if  I  dare  venture  for  them — tliat  old  woman  has  spoken  too 
loud,  and  before  all  the  men  too. — Hark  ye,  old  gentleman,"  to  Milnwood,  "  I  must  take 
your  nephew  to  head-quarters,  so  I  cannot,  in  conscience,  keep  more  than  is  my  due  ns 
dvility-money ;"  then  opening  the  purse,  he  gave  a  gold  piece  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  and 
took  three  to  himself.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  your 
kinsman,  young  Captain  Popinjay,  will  be  carefully  looked  after  and  civilly  used ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  money  I  return  to  you." 

Milnwood  eagerly  extended  his  hand. 

**  Only  you  know,"  said  Bothwell,  still  playing  with  the  purse,  "  that  every  land- 
holder is  answerable  for  the  conformity  and  loyalty  of  his  household,  and  that  these 
fellows  of  mine  are  not  obliged  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  sermon  we  have 
had  from  that  old  puritan  in  the  tartan  plaid  there ;  and  I  presume  you  are  aware 
that  the  consequences  of  delation  will  be  a  heavy  fine  before  the  Council." 

"  Good  sergeant ! — worthy  captain  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  miser,  "  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  person  in  my  house,  to  my  knowledge,  would  give  cause  of  offence." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Bothwell,  "  you  shall  hear  her  give  her  testimony,  as  she  calls  it, 
herself. — You  feUow,"  (to  Cuddie,)  "stand  back,  and  let  your  mother  speak  her  mind. 
I  see  she's  primed  and  loaded  again  since  her  first  discharge." 

"Lord!  noble  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "an  auld  wife's  tongue's  but  a  feckless  matter 
to  mak  sic  a  fisish  about  Neither  my  father  nor  me  ever  minded  muckle  what  our 
mither  said." 

"Hold  your  peace,  my  lad,  while  you  are  well,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  I  promise  you  I  think 
you  are  slyer  than  you  would  like  to  be  supposed. — Come,  good  dame,  you  see  your  master 
will  not  believe  that  you  can  give  us  so  bright  a  testimony." 

l^fause's  zeal  did  not  require  this  spur  to  set  her  again  on  full  career. 

"Woe  to  the  compilers  and  carnal  self-seekers,"  she  said,  "that  daub  over  and 
drown  their  consciences  by  compl3ring  with  wicked  exactions,  and  giving  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  to  the  sons  of  Belial,  that  it  may  make  their  peace  with  them  !  It  is  a 
sinful  compliance,  a  base  confederacy  with  the  Enemy.  It  is  the  evil  that  Menahem  did 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when  he  gave  a  thousand  talents  to  Pul,  King  of  Assyria, 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him ;  Second  Kings,  feifteen  chapter,  nineteen  verse.  It  is  the 
evil  deed  of  Ahab,  when  he  sent  money  to  Tiglath-Peleser ;  see  the  saame  Second  Kings, 
saxteen  and  aught.  And  if  it  was  accounted  a  backsliding  even  in  godly  Hezekiah,  that 
he  complied  with  Sennacherib,  giving  him  money,  and  offering  to  bear  that  which  was 
put  upon  him  (see  the  saame  Second  Kings,  aughteen  chapter,  fourteen  and  feifteen 
verses),  even  so  it  is  with  them  that  in  this  contumacious  and  backsliding  generation 
pays  localities  and  fees,  and  cess  and  fines,  to  greedy  and  unrighteous  publicans,  and 
extortions  and  stipends  to  hireling  curates  (dumb  dogs  which  bark  not,  sleeping,  lying 
down,  loving  to  slumber),  and  gives  gifts  to  be  helps  and  hires  to  our  oppressors 
and  destroyers.  They  are  all  like  the  casters  of  a  lot  with  them — like  the  preparing 
of  a  table  for  the  troop,  and  the  furnishing  a  drink-offering  to  the  number." 

"  There's  a  fine  sound  of  doctrine  for  you,  Mr.  Morton !  How  like  you  that  ? " 
said  Bothwell ;  "  or  how  do  you  think  the  Council  will  like  it  ?  I  think  we  can  carry 
the  greatest  part  of  it  in  our  heads  without  a  kylcvine  pen  and  a  pair  of  tablets,  such 
as  you  bring  to  conventicles.     She  denies  paying  cess,  I  think,  Andrews?" 

"  Yes,  by  G— ,"  said  Andrews ;  "  and  she  swore  it  was  a  sin  to  give  a  trooper  a  pot 
of  ale,  or  ask  him  to  sit  down  to  a  table." 

"You  hear,"  said  Bothwell,  addressing  Milnwood;  "but  it's  your  own  affair;" 
and  he  proffered  back  the  purse  with  its  diminished  contents,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. 

Milnwood,  whose  head  seemed  stunned  by  the  accumulation  of  his  misfortunes,  extended 
his  hand  mechanically  to  take  the  purse. 

O  (f  2 
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"  Arc  ye  mad  ?"  said  his  housekeeper,  in  a  whisper,  "  tell  them  to  keep  it — they  ivUl 
keep  it  either  hy  fair  means  or  foul,  and  it's  our  only  chance  to  make  them  quiet.** 

'^  I  canna  do  it,  Ailie — I  canna  do  it,"  said  Milnwood,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
*'  I  canna  part  wi'  the  siller  I  hae  counted  sae  often  ower,  to  thae  blackguards." 

"  Then  I  maun  do  it  mysell,  Milnwood,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  or  see  a*  gang  wrang 
thegitlier. — My  master,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Bothwell,  *'  canna  think  o*  taking  back 
onything  at  the  hand  of  an  honourable  gentleman  like  you ;  he  implores  ye  to  pit  up  the 
siUer,  and  be  as  kind  to  his  nephew  as  ye  can,  and  be  favourable  in  reporting  oar  dis- 
positions to  Government,  and  let  us  tak  nae  wrong  for  the  daft  speeches  of  an  auld  jaud," 
(here  she  turned  fiercely  upon  Mause,  to  indulge  herself  for  the  effort  which  it  cost  her 
to  assume  a  mild  demeanour  to  the  soldiers,)  "  a  daft  auld  whig  randy,  that  ne'er  was  in 
the  house  (foul  fa'  her !)  till  yesterday  afternoon,  and  that  sail  ne'er  cross  the  door-stane 
again,  an  anes  I  had  her  out  o't." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  whispered  Cuddie  to  his  parent,  "  e'en  sae  !  I  ken'd  we  wad  be  put  to  our 
travels  again,  whene'er  ye  suld  get  three  words  spoken  to  an  end.  I  was  sure  that  wad 
be  the  upshot  o't,  mither." 

"Whisht,  my  bairn,"  said  she,  "and  dinna  murmur  at  the  cross — Cross  their  do<^- 
stane  !  weel  I  wot  I'll  ne'er  cross  their  door-stane.  There's  nae  mark  on  their  threshold 
for  a  signal  that  the  destroying  angel  should  pass  by.  They'll  get  a  back-cast  o*  his  hand 
yet,  that  think  sae  muckle  o'  the  creature  and  sae  little  o'  the  Creator — sae  muckle  o' 
warld's  gear  and  sae  little  o'  a  broken  covenant — sae  muckle  about  thae  wheen  pieces  o' 
yellow  muck,  and  sae  little  about  the  pure  gold  o'  the  Scripture — sae  muckle  about  their 
ain  friend  and  kinsman,  and  sae  little  about  the  elect,  that  are  tried  wi'  homings^ 
harassings,  huntings,  searchings,  chasings,  catchings,  imprisonments,  torturings,  W 
nishments,  headings,  hangings,  dismemberings,  and  quarterings  quick,  forby  the  hundreds 
forced  from  their  ain  habitations  to  the  deserts,  mountains,  muirs,  mosses,  moss-flows, 
and  peat-hags,  there  to  hear  the  word  like  bread  eaten  in  secret." 

"She's  at  the  Covenant  now,  sergeant;  shall  we  not  have  her  away?"  said  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

"  You  be  d—  d !"  said  Bothwell,  aside  to  him  ;  "  cannot  you  see  she's  better  where  she 
is,  so  long  as  there  is  a  respectable,  sponsible,  money-broking  heritor,  like  Mr.  Morton  of 
Milnwood,  who  has  the  means  of  atoning  her  trespasses  ?  Let  the  old  mother  fly  to  raise 
another  brood — she's  too  tough  to  be  made  anything  of  herself. — Here,"  he  cried,  "  one 
other  round  to  Milnwood  and  his  roof-tree,  and  to  our  next  merry  meeting  with  him  I — 
which  I  think  will  not  be  far  distant,  if  he  keeps  such  a  fanatical  family." 

He  then  ordered  the  party  to  take  their  horses,  and  pressed  the  best  in  Milnwood's 
stable  into  the  king's  service  to  carry  the  prisoner.  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  weeping  eyes, 
made  up  a  small  parcel  of  necessaries  for  Henry's  compelled  journey,  and  as  she  bustled 
about,  took  an  opportunity,  unseen  by  the  party,  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Bothwell  and  his  troopers,  in  other  respects,  kept  their  promise,  and  were  civiL 
They  did  not  bind  their  prisoner,  but  contented  themselves  with  leading  his  horse  between 
a  file  of  men.  They  then  mounted,  and  marched  off  with  much  mirth  and  laughter  among 
themselves,  leaving  the  Milnwood  family  in  great  confusion.  The  old  Laird  himself, 
overpowered  by  the  loss  of  his  nephew,  and  the  unavailing  outlay  of  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  did  nothing  the  whole  evening  but  rock  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
great  leathern  easy-chair,  repeating  the  same  lamentation,  of  "Ruined  on  a'  sides! 
ruined  on  a'  sides  ! — harried  and  undone !  harried  and  undone  ! — body  and  gudes  J  body 
and  gudes  !" 

!Mrs.  Alison  Wilson's  grief  was  partly  indulged  and  partly  relieved  by  the  torrent  of 
invectives  with  which  she  accompanied  Mause  and  Cuddle's  expulsion  from  Milnwood. 

"  III  luck  be  in  the  graning  corse  o'  thee  ! — the  prettiest  lad  in  Clydesdale  this  day 
maun  be  a  sufferer,  and  a'  for  you  and  your  daft  whiggery  ! " 
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"  6«e  w«',"  replied  Mause  ;  "  I  trow  ye  are  yet  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  and  in  the  gnll  of 
iaiqnity,  to  gmdge  your  bonniest  &nd  best  in  the  cause  of  Hitn  that  gave  ye  a'  ye  hae — I 
promise  I  hse  dune  as  mackle  for  Hr.  Harry  aa  I  wad  do  for  my  (un  ;  for  if  Cuddio  was 
found  worthy  to  bear  testimony  in  the  Grassmarket " 

"  And  there's  gude  hope  o't,"  said  Alison,  "  unless  you  and  he  thange  your  courses." 

" — And  if,"  continued  Mause,  disregarding  the  interruption,  "  the  bloody  Doegs  and 
the  flattering  Zephites  were  to  seek  to  ensnare  me  with  a  proffer  of  his  remission  upon 
sinful  compliances,  I  wad  persevere,  natheless,  in  lifting  my  testimony  against  popery, 
prelacy,  antinomianism,  erastianism,  lapsarianism,  sublapsarianism,  and  the  sins  and 
snares  of  the  times — I  wad  cry  as  a  woman  in  labour  against  the  black  Indulgence, 
that  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  professors — I  wnd  uplil^  my  voice  as  a  powerful 
preacher." 

"  Hout  tout,  mither,"  cried  Cuddle,  interfering  and  dra^ng  her  off  forcibly,  "  dinna 
deave  the  gentlewoman  wi'  your  testimony  !  ye  hae  preached  eneugh  for  sax  days.  Ye 
preached  us  out  o'  our  canny  free-house  and  gude  kale-yard,  and  out  o'  this  new  city  o* 
refuge  afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  hafted  in  it ;  and  ye  hae  preached  Mr.  Harry  awa 
to  the  prison ;  and  ye  hae  preached  twenty  punds  out  o'  the  Laird's  pocket  that  he  likes 
as  ill  to  quit  wi' ;  and  sae  ye  may  baud  sae  for  ae  wee  while,  without  preaching  me  up  a 
ladder  and  down  a  tow.  Sae,  come  awa,  come  awa ;  the  family  hae  had  enough  o'  your 
testimony  to  mind  it  for  ae  while." 

So  saying  he  dr^ged  off  Mause,  the  words  "  Testimony — Covenant — malignants — 
indulgence,"  still  thrilling  upon  her  tongue,  to  make  preparations  for  instantly  renewing 
thai  travels  in  quest  of  an  asylum. 

"  Ill-far'd  crazy,  crack-brained  gowk  that  she  is  ! "  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  as  she 
saw  them  depart,  "  to  set  up  to  be  sae  mnckle  better  than  ither  folk,  the  auld  besom,  and 
to  bring  sac  muckle  distress  on  a  douce  quiet  family  !  If  it  hadua  been  that  I  am  mair 
than  half  a  gentlewoman  by  my  station,  I  wad  hne  tried  my  ten  nails  in  the  wizcn'd  hide 
o'herl" 
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ON'T  be  too  much  cast  down,"  said  Sergeant  Bothwell  to  bis  prisoner, 
as  ihtsj  journeyed  on  towards  the  head-quarters;  "jou  are  a  smart 
^  pretty  lad,  and  well  connected ;  the  worst  that  will  happen  will  Iw 
^  Btrapping  up  for  it,  and  tliat  is  many  an  honest  fellow's  lot,     I  tell  you 
,   fairly  your  life's  within  the  compass  of  the  law,  unless  yon  make  snb- 
^  mission,  and  get  off  by  a  round  fine  upon  your  uncle's  estate ;  be  can 
well  afford  il." 

"  That  vexes  me  more  than  the  rest,"  said  Henry.     "  He  parts  with  his  money  with 
regret ;  aiid  as  he  had  no  concern  whatever  with  my  having  given  this  person  shelter  for 
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a  night,  I  wish  to  Heaven,  if  I  escape  a  capital  punishment,  that  the  penalty  may  be  of 
a  kind  I  could  bear  in  my  own  person.'' 

"  Why,  perhaps,"  said  Bothwell,  "they  will  propose  to  you  to  go  into  one  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  that  are  serving  abroad.  It's  no  bad  line  of  service  ;  if  your  friends  are 
active,  and  there  are  any  knocks  going,  you  may  soon  get  a  commission." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  answered  Morton,  "that  such  a  sentence  is  not  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  me." 

"  Why,  then,  you  are  no  real  whig  after  all  ?"  said  the  sergeant. 

"  I  have  hitherto  meddled  with  no  party  in  the  state,"  said  Henry,  "  but  have  rem<i'  *ed 
quietly  at  home  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  joining  one  of  our 
foreign  regiments." 

"  Have  you  ?"  replied  Bothwell ;  "  why,  I  honour  you  for  it ;  I  have  served  in  the 
Scotch  French  guards  myself  many  a  long  day ;  it's  the  place  for  learning  discipline, 
d — ^n  me.  They  never  mind  what  you  do  when  you  are  off  duty ;  but  miss  you  the  roll- 
call,  and  see  how  they'll  arrange  you — D — n  me,  if  old  Captain  Montgomery  didn't  make 
me  mount  guard  upon  the  arsenal  in  my  steel-back  and  breast,  plate-sleeves,  and  head- 
piece, for  six  hours  at  once,  under  so  burning  a  sun,  that  gad  I  was  baked  like  a  turtle 
at  Port  Boyale.  I  swore  never  to  miss  answering  to  Francis  Stewart  again,  though  I 
should  leave  my  hand  of  cards  upon  the  drum-head — ^Ah !  discipline  is  a  capital  thing." 

"  In  other  respects  you  liked  the  service  ?"  said  Morton. 

"  JPar  excellence/*  said  BoUiwell ;  "  women,  wine,  and  wassail,  all  to  be  had  for  little 
but  the  asking  ;  and  if  you  find  it  in  your  conscience  to  let  a  fat  priest  think  he  lias  some 
chance  to  convert  you,  gad  he'll  help  you  to  these  comforts  himself,  just  to  gain  a  little 
ground  in  your  good  affection.  Where  will  you  find  a  crop-eared  whig  parson  will  be 
eodvar 

"  Why,  nowhere,  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Henry.     "  But  what  was  your  chief  duty  ?" 

"To  guard  the  King's  person,"  said  Bothwell,  "  to  look  after  the  safety  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  my  boy,  and  now  and  then  to  take  a  turn  among  the  Huguenots  (protestants,  that 
is.)  And  there  we  had  fine  scope  ;  it  brought  my  hand  pretty  well  in  for  the  service  in 
this  country.  But,  come,  as  you  are  to  be  a  bon  camerado^  as  the  Spaniards  say,  I  must 
put  you  in  cash  with  some  of  your  old  uncle's  broad-pieces.  This  is  cutter's  law  ;  we 
must  not  see  a  pretty  feUow  want,  if  we  have  cash  ourselves." 

Thus  speaking,  he  pulled  out  his  purse,  took  out  some  of  the  contents,  and  offered 
them  to  Henry  without  counting  them.  Young  Morton  declined  the  favour  ;  and,  not 
judging  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  sergeant,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  generosity,  that 
he  was  actually  in  possession  of  some  money,  he  assured  him  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  supply  from  his  uncle. 

"  Well,"  said  Bothwell,  "  in  that  case  these  yellow  rascals  must  serve  to  ballast  my 
purse  a  little  longer.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to  quit  the  tavern  (unless  ordered 
on  duty)  while  my  purse  is  so  weighty  that  I  can  chuck  it  over  the  sign-post.*  When 
it  is  so  light  that  the  wind  blows  it  back,  then,  boot  and  saddle, — we  must  fall  on  some 
way  of  replenishing. — But  what  tower  is  that  before  us,  rising  so  high  upon  the  steep 
bank,  out  of  the  woods  that  surround  it  on  every  side  ?" 

"  It  is  the  tower  of  Tullictudlera,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers.  "  Old  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden  lives  there.  She's  one  of  the  best  affected  women  in  the  country,  and  one 
that's  a  soldier's  friend.  When  I  was  hurt  by  one  of  the  d — d  whig  dogs  that  shot  at 
iiic  from  behind  a  fauld-dike,  I  lay  a  month  there,  and  would  stand  such  another  wound 
to  be  in  as  good  quarters  again." 

*  A  Highland  Uird,  whose  peculiarities  live  still  in  the  recollection  of  his  countrymen,  used  to  regulate  his  residence  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  following  manner :  Every  day  he  visited  the  Water-gate,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Canongate,  over  which  ii 
extended  a  wooden  arch.  Specie  being  then  the  general  currency,  he  threw  his  purse  over  the  gate,  and  as  long  as  it  was 
heavy  enough  to  be  thrown  over,  he  continued  his  round  of  pleasure  in  the  metropolis ;  when  it  was  too  light,  he  thought  it 
time  to  return  to  the  Highlands.    Query.— How  often  would  he  have  repeated  this  experiment  at  Temple  Bar  ? 
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"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Bothwell,  "  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  her  as  we  pass,  and 
request  some  refreshment  for  men  and  horses  ;  I  am  as  thirsty  already  as  if  I  had  drunk 
nothing  at  Milnwood.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  in  these  times,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  Henry,  "  that  the  King's  soldier  cannot  pass  a  house  without  getting  a  re- 
freshment. In  such  houses  as  Tillie — v*hat  d'ye  call  it  ?  you  are  served  for  love  ;  in  the 
houses  of  the  avowed  fanatics  you  help  yourself  by  force  ;  and  among  the  moderate 
presbyterians  and  other  suspicious  persons,  you  are  well  treated  from  fear ;  so  your  tiiirst 
is  always  quenched  on  some  terms  or  other." 

"  And  you  propose,"  said  Henry,  anxiously,  "  to  go  upon  that  errand  up  to  the  tower 
yonder  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  Bothwell.  "  How  should  I  be  able  to  report  favourably 
to  my  officers  of  the  worthy  lady's  sound  principles,  unless  I  know  the  taste  of  her  sack, 
for  sack  she  will  produce — that  I  take  for  granted  ;  it  is  the  favourable  consoler  of  your 
old  dowager  of  quality,  as  small  claret  is  the  potation  of  your  country  laird." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "  if  you  are  determined  to  go  there,  do  not 
mention  my  name,  or  expose  me  to  a  family  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Let  me  be 
muffled  up  for  the  time  in  one  of  your  soldier's  cloaks,  and  only  mention  me  generally  as 
a  prisoner  under  your  charge." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bothwell ;  "  I  promised  to  use  you  civilly,  and  I  scorn  to 
break  my  word. — Here,  Andrews,  wrap  a  cloak  round  the  prisoner,  and  do  not  mention 
his  name,  nor  where  we  caught  him,  unless  you  would  have  a  trot  on  a  horse  of  wood."* 

They  were  at  this  moment  at  an  arched  gateway,  battlemented  and  flanked  with  turrets, 
one  whereof  was  totally  ruinous,  excepting  the  lower  story,  which  served  as  a  cow-house 
to  the  peasant  whose  family  inhabited  the  turret  that  remained  entire.  The  gate  had 
been  broken  down  by  Monk's  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  and  had  never  been  replaced, 
therefore  presented  no  obstacle  to  Bothwell  and  his  party.  The  avenue,  very  steep  and 
narrow,  and  causewayed  with  large  round  stones,  ascended  the  side  of  the  precipitous 
bank  in  an  oblique  and  zigzag  course,  now  showing  now  hiding  a  view  of  the  Tower  and 
its  exterior  bulwarks,  which  seemed  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  above  their  heads.  The 
fragments  of  Gothic  defences  which  it  exhibited  were  upon  such  a  scale  of  strength,  as 
induced  Bothwell  to  exclaim,  "  It's  well  this  place  is  in  honest  and  loyal  hands,  f^ad, 
if  the  enemy  had  it,  a  dozen  of  old  whigamore  wives  with  their  distaffs  might  keep  it 
against  a  troop  of  dragoons,  at  least  if  they  had  half  the  spunk  of  the  old  girl  we  left  at 
Milnwood.  Upon  my  life,"  he  continued,  as  they  came  in  front  of  the  large  double 
tower  and  its  surrounding  defences  and  flankers,  "  it  is  a  superb  place,  founded,  says  the 
worn  inscription  over  the  gate — unless  the  remnant  of  my  Latin  has  given  me  the  slip — 
by  Sir  Ralph  de  Bellenden  in  1350 — a  respectable  antiquity.     I  must  greet  the  old  lady 


*  The  punishment  of  riding  the  wooden  mare  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  long  after,  one  of  the  rarious  and  cruel 
of  enforcing  military  discipline.  In  front  of  the  old  guard-house  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  horse  of  this  kind 
was  placed,  on  which  now  and  then,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  a  veteran  might  be  seen  mounted,  with  a  firelock  tied  to  each 
foot,  atoning  for  some  small  offence. 

There  is  a  singular  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (son  of  Queen  Anne),  from  bis 
birth  to  his  ninth  year,  in  which  Jenkin  Lewis,  an  honest  Welshman  in  attendance  on  the  royal  infant's  person,  it  pleased  to 
record  that  his  Royal  H  ighness  laughed,  cried,  crow'd,  and  said  Gig  and  Dp,  very  like  a  babe  of  plebeian  descent  He  had  also 
a  premature  taste  for  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  show  of  war,  and  had  a  corps  of  twenty-two  boys,  arrayed  with  paper  cap* 
and  wooden  swords.  For  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  this  juvenile  corps,  a  wooden  horse  was  cttablished  in  the  Presence^ 
chamber,  and  was  sometimes  employed  in  the  punishment  of  offences  not  strictly  military.  Hughes,  the  Duke's  tailor,  having 
made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  which  were  too  tight,  was  appointed,  in  an  order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  yoinng  prince,  to  be 
placed  on  this  penal  steed.  The  man  of  remnants,  by  dint  of  supplication  and  mediation,  escaped  from  the  penance,  which 
was  likely  to  equal  the  inconveniences  of  his  brother  artist's  equestrian  trip  to  Brentford.  But  an  attendant  named  Weatherly. 
who  had  presumed  to  bring  the  young  prince  a  toy  (after  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  them,)  was  actually  momited  <mi  the 
wooden  horse  without  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  while  he  was  plied  by  four  servants  of  the  household  with  syringes 
and  squirts,  till  he  had  a  thorough  wetting.  "  He  was  a  waggish  fellow,"  says  Lewis,  "  and  would  not  lose  anything  for  the 
okc's  sake  when  he  was  putting  his  tricks  upon  others,  so  he  was  obliged  to  submit  cheerfully  to  what  was  inflicted  upon  him. 
being  at  our  mercy  to  play  him  off  well,  which  we  did  accordingly."  Amid  much  such  nonsense,  Lewis's  book  show*  that 
this  poor  child,  the  heir  of  the  British  monarchy,  who  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  was  in  truth,  of  pmnising  parts, 
and  of  a  good  disposition.  The  volume,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  an  8vo,  published  in  1789,  the  editor  being  Dr.  Philip  H»ye* 
of  Oxford. 
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with  due  honour^  though  it  should  put  me  to  the  labour  of  recalling  some  of  the  com- 
l^iments  that  I  used  to  dabble  in  when  I  was  wont  to  keep  that  sort  of  companj." 

As  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  the  butler,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  soldiers  from 
an  arrow-slit  in  the  wall,  announced  to  his  lady,  that  a  commanded  party  of  dragoons, 
or,  as  he  thought.  Life- Guardsmen,  waited  at  the  gate  with  a  prisoner  under  their  charge. 

« I  am  certain,"  said  Gudjrill,  "  and  positive,  that  the  sixth  man  is  a  prisoner  ;  for  his 
horse  is  led,  and  the  two  dragoons  that  are  before  have  their  carbines  out  of  their 
budgets,  and  rested  upon  their  thighs.  It  was  aye  the  way  we  guarded  prisoners  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Marquis." 

"King's  soldiers  ?"  said  the  lady  ;  "probably  in  want  of  refreshment.  Go,  Gudyill, 
make  them  welcome,  and  let  them  be  accommodated  with  what  provision  and  forage  the 
Tower  can  afford.  And  stay,  tell  my  gentlewoman  to  bring  my  black  scarf  and  manteau. 
I  will  go  down  myself  to  receive  them  ;  one  cannot  show  the  King's  Life-Guards  too 
much  respect  in  times  when  they  are  doing  so  much  for  royal  authority.  And  d'ye  hear, 
Gudyill,  let  Jenny  Dennison  slip  on  her  pearlings  to  walk  before  my  niece  and  me,  and 
the  three  women  to  walk  behind ;  and  bid  my  niece  attend  me  instantly." 

Fully  accoutred,  and  attended  according  to  her  directions,  Lady  Margaret  now  sailed 
out  into  the  court-yard  of  her  tower  with  great  courtesy  and  dignity.  Sergeant  Both- 
well  saluted  the  grave  and  reverend  lady  of  the  manor  with  an  assurance  which  had 
something  of  the  light  and  careless  address  of  the  dissipated  men  of  fashion  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  and  did  not  at  all  savour  of  the  awkward  or  rude  manners  of  a  non- 
conmiissioned  officer  of  dragoons.  His  language,  as  well  as  his  manners,  seemed  also  to 
be  refined  for  the  time  and  occasion  ;  though  the  truth  was,  that,  in  the  fluctuations  of 
an  adventurous  and  profligate  life,  Bothwell  had  sometimes  kept  company  much  better 
suited  to  his  ancestry  than  to  his  present  situation  of  life.  To  the  lady's  request  to  know 
whether  she  could  be  of  service  to  them,  he  answered,  with  a  suitable  bow,  "  That  as 
they  had  to  march  some  miles  farther  that  night,  they  would  be  much  accommodated  by 
permission  to  rest  their  horses  for  an  hour  before  continuing  their  journey." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  answered  Lady  Margaret ;  "  and  I  trust  that  my  people 
will  see  that  neither  horse  nor  men  want  suitable  refreshment." 

"  We  are  well  aware,  madam,"  continued  Bothwell,  "  that  such  has  always  been  the 
reception,  within  the  walls  of  Tillietudlem,  of  those  who  served  the  King." 

"  We  have  studied  to  discharge  our  duty  faithfully  and  loyally  on  all  occasions,  sir," 
answered  Lady  Margaret,  pleased  with  the  compliment,  "  both  to  our  monarchs  and  to 
their  followers,  particularly  to  their  faithful  soldiers.  It  is  not  long  ago,  and  it  probably 
has  not  escaped  the  recollection  of  his  sacred  Majesty  now  on  the  throne,  since  he  him- 
self honoured  my  poor  house  with  his  presence,  and  breakfasted  in  a  room  in  this  castle, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  which  my  waiting-gentlewoman  shall  show  you  ;  we  still  call  it  the  King's 
room." 

Bothwell  had  by  this  time  dismounted  his  party,  and  committed  the  horses  to  the 
charge  of  one  file,  and  the  prisoner  to  that  of  another  ;  so  that  he  himself  was  at  liberty 
to  continue  the  conversation  which  the  lady  had  so  condescendingly  opened. 

"  Since  the  King,  my  master,  had  the  honour  to  experience  your  hospitality,  I  cannot 
wonder  that  it  is  extended  to  those  that  serve  him,  and  whose  principal  merit  is  doing  it 
with  fidelity.  And  yet  I  have  a  nearer  relation  to  his  Majesty  than  this  coarse  red  coat 
would  seem  to  indicate." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  Probably,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  you  have  belonged  to  his  household  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  madam,  to  his  household,  but  rather  to  his  house ;  a  connexion  through 
which  I  may  claim  kindred  with  most  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland,  not,  I  believe, 
exclusive  of  that  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  Sir  !"  said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself  up  with  dignity  at  hearing  what  she  con- 
ceived an  impertinent  jest ;  "  I  do  not  understand  you." 
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<<  It's  but  a  foolish  subject  for  one  in  my  situation  to  talk  of,  madam,"  answered  the 
trooper  ;  "but  you  must  have  beard  of  the  history  and  misfortunes  of  my  grandfather 
Francis  Stewart,  to  whom  James  I.,  his  cousin -gerraan,  gave  the  title  of  Bothwell,  as  my 
comrades  give  me  the  nickname.  It  was  not,  in  the  long  run,  more  advantageous  to  him 
than  it  is  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lady  Margaret,  with  much  sympathy  and  surprise  ;  "  I  have  indeed 
always  understood  that  the  grandson  of  the  last  Earl  was  in  necessitous  circumstances, 
but  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  him  so  low  in  the  service.  With  such  con- 
nexions, what  ill  fortune  could  have  reduced  you" 

"  Nothing  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Bothwell,  inter- 
rupting and  anticipating  the  question.  "  I  have  had  my  moments  of  good  luck  like  my 
neighbours — have  drunk  my  bottle  with  Rochester,  thrown  a  merry  main  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  fought  at  Tangiers  side  by  side  with  Sheffield.  But  my  luck  never  lasted ; 
I  could  not  make  useful  friends  out  of  my  jolly  companions — ^Perhaps  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently aware,"  he  continued,  with  some  bitterness,  "  how  much  the  descendant  of  the 
Scottish  Stewarts  was  honoured  by  being  admitted  into  the  convivialities  of  Wilmot  and 
ViUiers." 

''  But  your  Scottish  friends,  Mr.  Stewart — ^your  relations  here,  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful  ?" 

"  Why,  ay,  my  lady,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  "  I  believe  some  of  them  might  have 
made  me  their  gamekeeper,  for  I  am  a  tolerable  shot — some  of  them  would  have  enter- 
tained me  as  their  bravo,  for  1  can  use  my  sword  well — and  here  and  there  was  one,  who, 
when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  would  have  made  me  his  companion,  since  I  can 
drink  my  three  bottles  of  wine.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — between  service  and 
service  among  my  kinsmen,  I  prefer  that  of  my  cousin  Charles  as  the  most  creditable  of 
them  all,  although  the  pay  is  but  poor,  and  the  livery  far  from  splendid." 

"  It  is  a  shame !  it  is  a  burning  scandal  1"  said  Lady  Margaret  "  Why  do  you  not 
apply  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  ?  he  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  scion  of  his 
august  family" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  interrupted  the  sergeant ;  "  I  am  but  a  blunt  soldier, 
and  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  say,  his  most  sacred  Majesty  is  more  busy  in 
grafting  scions  of  his  own,  than  with  nourishing  those  which  were  planted  by  his 
grandfather's  grandfather." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "one  thing  you  must  promise  me — ^remain 
at  Tillietudlem  to-night;  to-morrow  I  expect  your  commanding-officer,  the  gallant 
Claverhouse,  to  whom  king  and  country  are  so  much  obliged  for  his  exertions  against 
those  who  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
your  speedy  promotion  ;  and  I  am  certain  he  feels  too  much,  both  what  is  due  to  the 
blood  which  is  in  your  veins,  and  to  the  request  of  a  lady  so  highly  distinguished  as 
myself  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  not  to  make  better  provision  for  you  than  you  have 
yet  received." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  your  ladyship,  and  I  certainly  will  remain  here  with  my 
prisoner,  since  you  request  it,  especially  as  it  will  be  the  earliest  way  of  presenting  him 
to  Colonel  Grahame,  and  obtaining  his  ultimate  orders  about  the  young  spark." 

"  Who  is  your  prisoner,  pray  you  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  A  young  fellow  of  rather  the  better  class  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  has  been  so  in- 
cautious as  to  give  countenance  to  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  primate,  and  to  facilitate 
the  dog's  escape." 

"  O,  fie  upon  him  !"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  am  but  too  apt  to  forgive  the  injuries  I 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  these  rogues,  though  some  of  them,  Mr.  Stewart,  are  of  a 
kind  not  like  to  be  forgotten ;  but  those  who  would  abet  the  perpetrators  of  so  cruel  and 
deliberate  a  homicide  on  a  single  man,  an  old  man,  and  a  man  of  the  Archbishop's  sacred 
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profeasioii — O  fie  upon  him  !  If  you  wish  to  make  him  secure,  with  little  trouble  to  jour 
pei^e,  I  will  cause  Harrison,  or  Gudjill,  look  for  the  key  of  our  pit^  or  principal  dun- 
geon. It  has  not  been  open  since  the  week  after  the  yictorj  of  Kilsjthe,  when  my  poor 
Sir  Arthur  Bellenden  put  twenty  whigs  into  it ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  two  stories 
beneath  ground,  so  it  cannot  be  unwholesome,  especially  as  I  rather  believe  there  is 
somewhere  an  opening  to  the  outer  air." 

^'I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  answered  the  sergeant ;  '<I  dare  say  the  dungeon  is  a 
most  admirable  one  ;  but  I  have  promised  to  be  civil  to  the  lad,  and  I  will  take  care  he 
is  watched  so  as  to  render  escape  impossible.  I'll  set  those  to  look  after  him  shall  keep 
him  as  &st  as  if  his  legs  were  in  the  boots,  or  his  fingers  in  the  thumbikins." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Stewart,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  you  best  know  your  own  duty.  I  heartily 
wish  you  good  evening,  and  commit  you  to  the  care  of  my  steward,  Harrison.  I  would 
ask  you  to  keep  ourselves  company,  but  a — a — a — ^ 

"  O,  madam,  it  requires  no  apology  ;  I  am  sensible  the  coarse  red  coat  of  King 
Charles  IL  does  and  ought  to  annihilate  the  privileges  of  tlie  red  blood  of  King 
James  V." 

**  Not  with  me,  I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Stewart ;  you  do  me  injustice  if  you  think  so. 
I  will  speak  to  your  officer  to-morrow  ;  and  I  trust  you  shall  soon  find  yourself  in  a  rank 
where  there  shall  be  no  anomalies  to  be  reconciled." 

"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  Both  well,  "your  goodness  will  find  itself  deceived  ;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  your  intention,  and,  at  dl  events,  I  will  have  a  merry  night  with 
Mr.  Harrison." 

Lady  Margaret  took  a  ceremonious  leave,  with  all  the  respect  which  she  owed  to  royal 
blood,  even  when  flowing  in  the  veins  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Life-6uards  ;  again  assuring 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  whatever  was  in  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  was  heartily  at  his  service 
and  that  of  his  attendants. 

Sergeant  Bothwell  did  not  fail  to  take  the  lady  at  her  word,  and  readily  forgot  the 
height  from  which  his  family  had  descended,  in  a  joyous  carousal,  during  which  Mr. 
Harrison  exerted  himself  to  produce  the  best  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  to  excite  his  guest 
to  be  merry,  by  that  seducing  example  which,  in  matters  of  conviviality,  goes  farther 
than  precept  Old  Gudyill  associated  himself  with  a  party  so  much  to  his  taste,  pretty 
much  as  Davy,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  mingles  in  the  revels  of  his 
master,  Justice  Shallow.  He  ran  down  to  the  cellar  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  to 
ransack  some  private  catacomb,  known,  as  he  boasted,  only  to  himself,  and  which  never 
either  had,  or  should,  during  his  superintendence,  render  forth  a  bottle  of  its  contents  to 
any  one  but  a  real  king's  friend. 

"  When  the  Duke  dined  here,"  said  the  butler,  seating  himself  at  a  distance  from  the 
table,  being  somewhat  overawed  by  Bothwell's  genealogy,  but  yet  hitching  his  seat  half  a 
yard  nearer  at  every  clause  of  his  speech,  my  leddy  was  importunate  to  have  a  bottle  of 
that  burgundy," — (here  he  advanced  his  seat  a  little  ;)  "  but  I  dinna  ken  how  it  was, 
Mr.  Stewart,  I  misdoubted  him.  I  jaloused  him,  sir,  no  to  be  the  fnend  to  government 
he  pretends:  the  family  are  not  to  lippen  to.  That  auld  Duke  James  lost  his  heart 
before  he  lost  his  head ;  and  t\n)  Worcester  man  was  but  wersh  parritch,  neither  gude  to 
fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld."  (With  this  witty  observation,  he  completed  his  first  parallel, 
and  commenced  a  zigzag,  after  the  manner  of  an  experienced  engineer,  in  order  to 
continue  his  approaches  to  the  table.)  "  Sae,  sir,  the  faster  my  leddy  cried  'Burgundy 
to  his  Grace,  the  auld  Burgundy — the  choice  Burgundy — the  Burgundy  that  came  ower 
in  the  Thirty-nine' — the  mair  did  I  say  to  niysell,  Deil  a  drap  gangs  down  his  hause 
unless  I  was  mair  sensible  o'  his  principles  ;  sack  and  claret  may  serve  him.  Na,  na, 
gentlemen,  as  lang  as  I  hae  the  trust  o'  butler  in  this  house  o'  Tillietudlem,  V\\  tak  it 
upon  me  to  see  that  nae  disloyal  or  doubtfu'  person  is  the  better  o'  our  binns.  But  when 
I  can  find  a  true  friend  to  the  king  and  his  cause,  and  a  moderate  episcopacy — when  I 
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find  a  mnn,  as  I  sny,  that  will  stand  by  churcli  and  crown  as  I  did  mysell  in  my  master's 
life,  and  all  through  Montrose's  time,  I  think  there's  naething  in  the  cellar  ower  gude  to 
■  be  spared  onliim." 

By  this  time  he  had  completed  a  lodgment  in  the  body  of  the  place,  or,  in  other  words, 
advanced  his  seat  close  to  the  table. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Francis  Stewart  of  Bothwell,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your  gnde 
health,  and  a  commission  t'ye,  and  much  luck  may  ye  have  in  raking  this  country  clear  o' 
whigs  and  roundheads,  fanatics  and  Covenanters." 

Bothwell,  who,  it  may  well  be  believed,  had  long  ceased  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
point  of  society,  which  he  regulated  more  by  his  convenience  and  station  in  lile  than 
bis  ancestry,  readily  answered  the  butler's  pledge,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time, 
the  excellence  of  the  wine ;  and  Mr.  Gudyill,  thus  adopted  a  regular  member  of  the 
company,  condnued  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  mirth  until  an  early  hour  in  the 
next  morning. 


©Ijapm  ft)t  t^nit]j. 
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tinlhomw] 
And  would  I 
Whtn  Ou  wi 


y-^^if  HILE  Lady  Margaret  held,  with  the  high -descended  sergeant  of 
Wp  dragoons,  the  conference  which  we  have  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
r  J,  her  grand-daughter,  partaking  in  a  leas  degree  her  ladyship's  enthusiasm 
".  for  all  who  were  sprung  of  the  blood-royal,  did  not  honour  Sergeant 
'  Bothwell  with  more  ottention  than  a  single  glance,  which  showed  her  a 
'  tall  powerful  person,  and  a  set  of  liardy  weather-beaten  features,  to 
which  pride  and  dissipation  had  given  an  air  where  discontent  mingled  with  the  rcckleee 
gaiety  of  desperation.  The  other  soldiers  offered  still  less  to  detach  her  consideration ; 
but  from  the  prisoner,  muffled  and  disguised  as  he  was,  she  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
draw her  eyes.  Yet  she  blamed  herself  for  indulging  a  curiosity  which  seemed  obviously 
to  give  pain  to  him  who  was  its  object. 

"  I  wish,"  she  said  to  Jenny  Dennison,  who  was  the  immediate  attendant  on  her  person, 
"  I  wish  we  knew  who  that  poor  fellow  is." 
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*'  I  was  just  thinking  sae  mysell,  IVIiss  Edith,"  said  the  waitrng-woman ;  ^*  but  it  canna 
be  Cuddie  Headrigg,  because  he's  taller  and  no  sae  stout.'* 

"  Yet,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "  it  may  be  some  poor  neighbour,  for  whom  we 
might  have  cause  to  interest  ourselves." 

"  I  can  sune  learn  wha  he  is,"  said  the  enterprising  Jenny,  "  if  the  sodgers  were  anes 
settled  and  at  leisure,  for  I  ken  ane  o'  them  very  weel — ^the  best-looking  and  the  youngesi 
o'  them." 

"  I  think  you  know  all  the  idle  young  fellows  about  the  country,"  answered  her 
mistress. 

"  Na,  Miss  Edith,  I  am  no  sae  free  o'  my  acquaintance  as  that,"  answered  the  fille-de- 
chambre.  "  To  be  sure  folk  canna  help  kenning  the  folk  by  head-mark  that  they  see  aye 
glowering  and  looking  at  them  at  kirk  and  market ;  but  I  ken  few  lads  to  speak  to  unless 
it  be  them  o'  the  family,  and  the  three  Steinsons,  and  Tarn  Rand,  and  the  young  miller, 
and  the  five  Howisons  in  Ncthersheils,  and  lang  Tam  Gilry,  and" 

"  Pray  cut  short  a  list  of  exceptions  which  threatens  to  be  a  long  one,  and  tell  me  how 
you  come  to  know  this  young  soldier,"  said  Miss  Bellenden. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Edith,  it's  Tam  Halliday — Trooper  Tam,  as  they  ca'  him, — that  was 
wounded  by  the  hill-folk  at  the  conventicle  at  Outer-side  Muir,  and  lay  here  while  he 
was  under  cure.  I  can  ask  him  onything,  and  Tam  will  no  refuse  to  answer  me.  111  be 
caution  for  him." 

**  Try,  then,"  said  Miss  Edith,  "if  you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  the  name 
of  his  prisoner,  and  come  to  my  room  and  tell  me  what  he  says." 

Jenny  Dennison  proceeded  on  her  errand,  but  soon  returned  with  such  a  face  of 
surprise  and  dismay  as  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Edith,  anxiously  ;  "  does  it  prove  to  be  Cuddie,  after  all, 
poor  fellow?" 

"  Cuddie,  Miss  Edith  ?  Na !  na !  it's  nae  Cuddie,"  blubbered  out  the  faithful 
fille-de-chambre,  sensible  of  the  pain  which  her  news  were  about  to  inflict  on  her  young 
mistress.     "  O  dear,  Miss  Edith,  it's  young  Milnwood  liimsell ! " 

"  Young  IVIilnwood  ! "  exclaimed  Edith,  aghast  in  her  turn  ;  it  is  impossible— totally 
impossible !  His  uncle  attends  the  clergyman  indulged  by  law,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  refractory  people ;  and  he  himself  has  never  interfered  in  this 
unhappy  dissension ;  he  must  be  totally  innocent,  unless  he  has  been  standing  up  for 
some  invaded  right." 

"  O,  my  dear  Miss  Edith,"  said  her  attendant,  "  these  are  not  days  to  ask  what's  right 
or  what's  wrang ;  if  he  were  as  innocent  as  the  new-born  infant,  they  would  find  some 
way  of  making  him  guilty,  if  they  liked ;  but  Tam  Halliday  says  it  will  touch  his  life, 
for  he  has  been  resetting  ane  o'  the  Fife  gentlemen  that  killed  that  auld  carle  of  an 
Archbishop." 

"  His  life!"  exclaimed  Edith,  starting  hastily  up,  and  speaking  with  a  hurried  and 
tremulous  accent ; — "  they  cannot — th^  shall  not — I  will  speak  for  him — they  shall  not 
hurt  him!" 

"  O,  my  dear  young  leddy,  think  on  your  grandmother ;  think  on  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty,"  added  Jenny ;  "  for  he's  kept  under  close  confinement  till  Claverhouse  comes 
up  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  doesna  gie  him  full  satisfaction,  Tam  Halliday  says  there 
will  be  brief  wark  wi'  him — Kneel  down — raak  ready — present — fire — ^just  as  they  did 
wi'  auld  deaf  John  Macbriar,  that  never  understood  a  single  question  they  pat  till  him, 
and  sae  lost  his  life  for  lack  o'  hearing." 

"  Jenny,"  said  the  young  lady,  "if  he  should  die,  I  will  die  with  him ;  there  is  no 
time  to  talk  of  danger  or  difficulty.  I  will  put  on  a  plaid,  and  slip  down  with  you  to  the 
place  where  they  have  kept  him — I  will  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  sentinel,  and 
entreat  lum,  as  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved" 
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**  Eh,  guide  ua !"  interrupted  the  nuud,  '*  our  young  leddj  at  the  feet  o'  Trooper  Tarn, 
and  speaking  to  him  about  his  soul,  when  the  puir  chield  hardly  kens  whether  he  has  ane 
or  noy  unless  that  he  whiles  swears  by  it  !~that  will  never  do ;  but  what  maun  be  maun 
be,  and  Pll  never  desert  a  true-love  cause — And  sae,  if  ye  maun  see  young  Milnwood, 
though  I  ken  nae  gude  it  will  do,  but  to  make  baith  your  hearts  the  sairer.  111  e'en  tok  the 
risk  o't,  and  tiy  to  manage  Tarn  Halliday ;  but  ye  mauo  let  me  hae  my  ain  gate,  and  no 
speak  ae  word— he's  keeping  guard  o'er  Milnwood  in  tlie  eastern  round  of  the  tower." 

^  €ro,  go^  fetch  me  a  plaid,"  said  Edith.  *^  Let  me  but  see  him,  and  I  will  find  some 
remedy  for  his  danger — Haste  ye,  Jenny,  as  ever  ye  hope  to  have  good  at  my  hands." 

Jenny  hastened,  and  soon  returned  with  a  plaid,  in  which  Edith  muffled  herself  so  as 
completely  to  screen  her  face,  and  in  part  to  disguise  her  person.  This  was  a  mode  of 
arranging  the  plaid  very  common  among  the  ladies  of  that  century,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  succeeding  one ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  venerable  sages  of  the  Kirk,  con- 
ceiving that  the  mode  gave  tempting  facilities  for  intrigue,  directed  more  than  one  act  of 
Assembly  against  this  use  of  the  mantle.  But  fashion,  as  usual,  proved  too  strong  for 
authority,  and  while  plaids  continued  to  be  worn,  women  of  all  ranks  occasionally 
employed  them  as  a  sort  of  muffler  or  veil.*  Her  face  and  figure  tlms  concealed,  Edith, 
holding  by  her  attendant's  arm,  hastened  with  trembling  steps  to  the  place  of  Morton's 
confinement. 

This  was  a  small  study  or  closet,  in  one  of  the  turrets,  opening  upon  a  gallery  in  whicli 
the  sentinel  was  pacing  to  and  fro ;  for  Sergeant  BothweU,  scrupulous  in  observing  his 
word,  and  perhaps  touched  with  some  compassion  for  the  prisoner's  youth  and  genteel 
demeanour,  had  waved  the  indignity  of  putting  his  guard  into  the  same  apartment  with 
him.  Halliday,  therefore,  with  his  carabine  on  his  arm,  walked  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
occasionally  solacing  himself  with  a  draught  of  ale,  a  huge  fiagon  of  which  stood  upon 
the  table  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  at  other  times  humming  the  lively  Scottish  air, 

Between  Saint  Johnitone  and  Bonny  Dundee 
I'll  gar  ye  be  fain  to  follow  me. 

Jenny  Dennison  cautioned  her  mistress  once  more  to  let  her  take  her  own  way. 

"  I  can  manage  the  trooper  wecl  eneugh,"  she  said,  "  for  as  rough  as  he  is — I  ken 
their  nature  weel ;  but  ye  maunna  say  a  single  word." 

She  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  the  gallery  just  as  the  sentinel  had  turned  his 
back  from  it,  and  taking  up  the  tune  which  he  hunmied,  she  sung  in  a  coquettish  tone  of 
rustic  raillery, 

If  I  were  to  follow  a  poor  lodger  lad, 
My  friend*  wad  be  angry,  my  minnic  be  mad; 
A  laird,  or  a  lord,  they  were  fitter  for  me, 
Sae  111  never  be  fain  to  follow  thee. 

"  A  fair  challenge,  by  Jove,"  cried  the  sentinel,  turning  round,  "  and  from  two  at 
once ;  but  it's  not  easy  to  bang  the  soldier  with  his  bandoleers ;"  then  taking  up  the  song 
where  the  damsel  had  stopt, 

To  follow  me  ye  weel  nuiy  be  glad, 

A  share  of  my  supper,  a  share  of  my  bed. 

To  the  sound  of  the  drum  to  range  fearless  and  free, 

I'll  gar  ye  be  fain  to  follow  me. 

"  Come,  my  pretty  lass,  and  kiss  me  for  my  song." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Mr.  Halliday,"  answered  Jenny,  with  a  look  and 
tone  expressing  just  the  necessary  degree  of  contempt  at  the  proposal,  "  and,  Tse  assure 
ye,  ye'll  hae  but  little  o'  my  company  unless  ye  show  gentler  havings — It  wasna  to  hear 

•  Concealment  of  an  individual,  while  in  public  or  promiscuous  society,  was  then  very  common.  In  England,  wlicre  no 
plaids  were  worn,  the  ladies  used  visard  masks  for  the  same  puriiose,  and  the  gallants  drew  the  skirts  of  their  cloaks  over  the 
rigiit  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  part  of  the  face.    This  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  Pepj-s's  Diary. 
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that  sort  o'  nonsense  that  brought  me  here  wi'  my  friend,  and  ye  should  tliink  shame  o' 
yoursell,  'at  should  ye." 

"  Umph !  and  what  sort  of  nonsense  did  bring  you  here  then,  Mrs.  Dcnnison  ?" 

"  My  kinswoman  has  some  particular  business  with  your  prisoner,  young  Mr.  Harry 
Morton,  and  I  am  come  wi'  her  to  speak  till  him." 

"  The  devil  you  are ! "  answered  the  sentinel.  "  And  pray,  Mrs.  Dennison,  how  do 
your  kinswoman  and  you  propose  to  get  in  ?  You  are  rather  too  plump  to  whisk  through 
a  keyhole,  and  opening  the  door  is  a  thing  not  to  be  spoke  of." 

"  It*3  no  a  thing  to  be  spoken  o*,  but  a  thing  to  be  dune,"  replied  the  persevering 
damsel. 

"We'll  see  about  that,  my  bonny  Jenny;"  and  the  soldier  resumed  his  march, 
humming,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  gallery. 

Keek  into  the  draw-well 

Janet,  Janet, 
Then  ye'll  see  your  bonny  sell, 

My  joe  Janet. 

"  So  ye're  no  thinking  to  let  us  in,  IVir.  Halliday  ?  Weel,  weel ;  gude  e'en  to  ye — ^ye 
hae  seen  the  last  o'  me,  and  o'  this  bonny  die  too,"  said  Jenny,  holding  between  her 
finger  and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar. 

"  Give  him  gold,  give  him  gold,"  whispered  the  agitated  young  lady. 

"  Silver's  e'en  ower  gude  for  the  like  o'  him,"  replied  Jenny,  "  that  disna  care  for  the 
blink  o'  a  bonny  lassie's  ee — and  what's  waur,  he  wad  think  there  was  something  mair 
in't  than  a  kinswoman  o'  mine.  My  certy !  siller's  no  sae  plenty  wi'  us,  let  alane  gowd." 
Having  addressed  this  advice  aside  to  her  mistress,  she  raised  her  voice  and  said,  "  My 
cousin  winna  stay  ony  langer,  Mr.  Halliday ;  sae,  if  ye  please,  gude  e'en  t'ye." 

"  Halt  a  bit,  halt  a  bit,"  said  the  trooper ;  "  rein  up  and  parley,  Jenny.  If  I  let  your 
kinswoman  in  to  speak  to  my  prisoner,  you  must  stay  here  and  keep  me  company  till 
she  come  out  again,  and  then  we'll  all  be  well  pleased,  you  know." 

"  The  fiend  be  in  my  feet  then,"  said  Jenny ;  "  d'ye  think  my  kinswoman  and  me  are 
gaun  to  lose  our  gude  name  wi'  cracking  davers  wi'  the  like  o'  you  or  your  prisoner 
either,  without  somebody  by  to  see  fair  play  ?  Hegh,  hegh,  sirs  !  to  see  sic  a  difference 
between  folks'  promises  and  performance  !  Ye  were  aye  willing  to  slight  puir  Cuddie ; 
but  an  I  had  asked  him  to  oblige  me  in  a  thing,  though  it  had  been  to  cost  his  hanging, 
he  wadna  hae  stude  twice  about  it." 

"  D — n  Cuddie ! "  retorted  the  dragoon,  "  he'll  be  hanged  in  good  earnest,  I  hope. 
I  saw  him  to-day  at  IVIilnwood  with  his  old  puritanical  b—  of  a  mother,  and  if  I  had 
thought  I  was  to  have  had  him  cast  in  my  dish,  I  would  have  brought  him  up  at  my 
horse's  tail — we  had  law  enough  to  bear  us  out." 

"  Very  weel,  very  weel — See  if  Cuddie  winna  hae  a  lang  shot  at  you  ane  o*  thae  days, 
if  ye  gar  him  tak  the  muir  wi'  sae  mony  honest  folk.  He  can  hit  a  mark  brawly ;  he 
was  third  at  the  popinjay ;  and  he's  as  true  of  his  promise  as  of  ee  and  hand,  though  he 
disna  mak  sic  a  phrase  about  it  as  some  acquaintance  o'  yours — But  it's  a'  ane  to  me — 
Come,  cousin,  we'll  away." 

"  Stay,  Jenny ;  d — n  me,  if  I  hang  fire  more  than  another  when  I  have  said  a  thing," 
said  the  soldier,  in  a  hesitating  tone.     "  Where  is  the  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Drinking  and  driving  ower,"  quoth  Jenny,  "  wi'  the  Steward  and  John  GudyilL" 

"  So,  so — he's  safe  enough — and  where  are  my  comrades?"  asked  Halliday. 

"  Birling  the  brown  bowl  wi'  the  fowler  and  the  falconer,  and  some  o'  the  serving 
folk." 

"  Have  they  plenty  of  ale?" 
Sax  gallons,  as  gude  as  e'er  was  masked,"  said  the  maid. 
Well,  then,  my  pretty  Jenny,"  said  the  relenting  sentinel,  "  they  are  fast  till  the 
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hoor  of  reliering  gnaidy  and  periiaps  sometlmig  later ;  and  so,  if  you  will  promise  to  come 
akme  the  next  time" 

**  Majbe  I  will,  and  majbe  I  winna,"  said  Jennj ;  *'  but  if  je  get  the  dollar,  yell  like 
that  just  as  weel.** 

**  111  be  d — n'd  if  I  do,"  said  Halliday,  taking  the  money,  however ;  **  but  it's  always 
something  for  my  risk ;  for,  if  Claverhouse  hears  what  I  have  done,  he  will  build  me  a 
horse  as  high  as  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  But  every  one  in  the  regiment  takes  wLat 
they  can  come  by ;  I  am  sure  Bothwell  and  his  blood-royal  shows  us  a  good  example. 
And  if  I  were  trusting  to  you,  you  little  jilting  devil,  I  should  lose  both  pains  and 
powder ;  whereas  this  fellow,"  looking  at  the  piece,  "  will  be  good  as  far  as  he  goes.  So, 
come— there  is  the  door  open  for  you ;  do  not  stay  groaning  and  praying  with  the  young 
whig  now,  but  be  ready,  when  I  call  at  the  door,  to  start,  as  if  they  were  sounding 
*  Horse  and  away.' " 

So  speaking,  Halliday  unlocked  the  door  of  the  closet,  admitted  Jenny  and  her 
pretended  kinswoman,  locked  it  behind  them,  and  hastily  reassunicd  the  indifferent 
measured  step  and  time-killing  whistle  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  regular  duty. 

The  door,  which  slowly  opened,  discovered  Morton  with  both  arms  reclined  upon  a 
table,  and  his  head  resting  upon  them  in  a  posture  of  deep  dejection.  He  raised  his  face 
as  the  door  opened,  and  perceiving  the  female  figures  which  it  admitted,  started  up  in 
great  surprise.  Edith,  as  if  modesty  had  quelled  the  courage  which  despair  had  bestowed, 
stood  about  a  yard  from  the  door  without  having  either  the  power  to  speak  or  to  advance. 
AH  the  plans  of  aid,  relief,  or  comfort,  which  she  had  proposed  to  lay  before  her  lover, 
seemed  at  once  to  have  vanished  from  her  recollection,  and  left  only  a  painful  chaos  of 
ideas,  with  which  was  mingled  a  fear  that  she  had  degraded  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Morton 
by  a  step  which  might  appear  precipitate  and  unfeminine.  She  hung  motionless  and 
almost  powerless  upon  the  arm  of  her  attendant,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reassure 
and  inspire  her  with  courage,  by  whispering,  '^  We  are  in  now,  madam,  and  we  maun 
make  the  best  o'  our  time ;  for,  doubtless,  the  corporal  or  the  sergeant  will  gang  the 
rounds,  and  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  hae  the  poor  lad  Halliday  punished  for  his  civility." 

Morton,  in  the  meantime,  was  timidly  advancing,  suspecting  the  truth ;  for  what  other 
female  in  the  house,  excepting  Edith  herself,  was  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
misfortunes?  and  yet  afraid,  owing  to  the  doubtful  twilight  and  the  muffled  dress,  of 
making  some  mistake  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  Jenny, 
whose  ready  wit  and  forward  manners  well  qualified  her  for  such  an  office,  hastened  to 
break  the  ice. 

"  Mr.  Morton,  Miss  Edith's  very  sorry  for  your  present  situation,  and" 

It  was  needless  to  say  more ;  he  was  at  her  side,  almost  at  her  feet,  pressing  her 
unresisting  hands,  and  loading  her  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  gratitude  which  would 
be  hardly  intelligible  fi:om  the  mere  broken  words,  unless  we  could  describe  the  tone, 
the  gesture,  the  impassioned  and  hurried  indications  of  deep  and  tumultuous  feeling,  with 
which  they  were  accompanied. 

For  two  or  three  minutes,  Edith  stood  as  motionless  as  the  statue  of  a  saint  which 
receives  the  adoration  of  a  worshipper ;  and  when  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 
withdraw  her  hands  from  Henry's  grasp,  she  could  at  first  only  faintly  articulate,  '*  I  have 
taken  a  strange  step,  Mr.  Morton — a  step,"  she  continued  with  more  coherence,  as  her 
ideas  arranged  themselves  in  consequence  of  a  strong  effort,  "  that  perhaps  may  expose 
me  to  censure  in  your  eyes — But  I  have  long  permitted  you  to  use  the  language  of 
friendship— perhaps  I  might  say  more — too  long  to  leave  you  when  the  world  seems  to 
have  lefl  you.  How,  or  why,  is  this  imprisonment  ?  what  can  be  done  ?  can  my  uncle, 
who  thinks  so  highly  of  you— can  your  own  kinsman,  Milnwood,  bo  of  no  use  ?  are  there 
no  means  ?  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  event  ?" 

"  Be  what  it  will,"  answered  Henry,  contriving  to  make  himself  master  of  the  hand 

Vou  II.  "  " 
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that  had  escaped  from  him,  but  which  was  now  again  abandoned  to  his  clasp,  **  be  what 
it  will,  it  is  to  me  from  this  moment  the  most  welcome  incident  of  a  weary  life.  To  you, 
dearest  Edith — ^forgive  me,  I  should  have  said  Miss  Bellenden,  but  misfortune  claims 
strange  privileges — to  you  I  have  owed  the  few  happy  moments  which  have  gilded  a 
gloomy  existence ;  and  if  I  am  now  to  lay  it  down,  the  recollection  of  this  honour  will 
be  my  happiness  in  the  last  hour  of  suffering." 

"  But  is  it  even  thus,  Mr.  Morton  ?"  said  Miss  Bellenden.  "  Have  you,  who  used  to 
mix  so  little  in  these  unhappy  feuds,  become  so  suddenly  and  deeply  implicated,  that 
nothing  short  of" 

She  paused,  unable  to  bring  out  the  word  which  should  have  come  next. 

"  Nothing  short  of  my  life,  you  would  say  ?"  replied  Morton,  in  a  calm,  but  melancholy 
tone;  "  I  believe  that  will  be  entirely  in  the  bosoms  of  my  judges.  My  guards  spoke 
of  a  possibility  of  exchanging  the  penalty  for  entry  into  foreign  service.  I  thought 
I  could  have  embraced  the  alternative ;  and  yet.  Miss  Bellenden,  since  I  have  seen  you 
once  more,  I  feel  that  exile  would  be  more  galling  than  death." 

"  And  is  it  then  true,"  said  Edith,  "  that  you  have  been  so  desperately  rash  as  to 
entertain  communication  with  any  of  those  cruel  wretches  who  assassinated  the  primate?" 

"  I  knew  not  even  that  such  a  crime  had  been  committed,"  replied  Morton,  "  when 
I  gave  unhappily  a  night's  lodging  and  concealment  to  one  of  those  rash  and  cruel  men, 
the  ancient  friend  and  comrade  of  my  father.  But  my  ignorance  will  avail  me  little ; 
for  who.  Miss  Bellenden,  save  you,  will  believe  it  ?  And,  what  is  worse,  I  am  at  least 
uncertain  whether,  even  if  I  had  known  the  crime,  I  could  have  brought  my  mind,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  to  refuse  a  temporary  refuge  to  the  fugitive." 

"  And  by  whom,"  said  Edith,  anxiously,  "  or  under  what  authority,  will  the  investi- 
gation of  your  conduct  take  place  ?" 

"  Under  that  of  Colonel  Graliame  of  Claverhouse,  I  am  given  to  understand,"  said 
Morton ;  "  one  of  the  military  commission,  to  whom  it  has  pleased  our  king,  our  privy 
council,  and  our  parliament,  that  used  to  be  more  tenacious  of  our  liberties,  to  commit 
the  sole  charge  of  our  goods  and  of  our  lives." 

"  To  Claverhouse ! "  said  Edith,  faintly ;  "  merciful  Heaven !  you  are  lost  ere  you  are 
tried !  He  wrote  to  my  grandmother  that  he  was  to  be  here  to-morrow  morning,  on  his 
road  to  the  head  of  the  county,  where  some  desperate  men,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  of  the  actors  in  the  primate's  murder,  are  said  to  have  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  stand  against  the  Government.  His  expressions  made  me  shudder, 
even  when  I  could  not  guess  that — that — a  friend" 

"  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed  on  my  account,  my  dearest  Edith,"  said  Henry,  as  he 
supported  her  in  his  arms.  "  Claverhouse,  though  stern  and  relentless,  is,  by  all  accounts, 
brave,  fair,  and  honourable.  I  am  a  soldier's  son,  and  will  plead  my  cause  like  a  soldier. 
He  will  perhaps  listen  more  favourably  to  a  blunt  and  unvarnished  defence,  than  a 
truckling  and  time-serving  judge  might  do.  And  indeed,  in  a  time  when  justice  is  in  all 
its  branches  so  completely  corrupted,  I  would  rather  lose  my  life  by  open  military 
violence,  than  be  conjured  out  of  it  by  the  hocus-pocus  of  some  arbitrary  lawyer,  who 
lends  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  statutes  made  for  our  protection,  to  wrest  them  to  our 
destruction." 

"  You  are  lost — ^you  are  lost,  if  you  are  to  plead  your  cause  with  Claverhouse!" 
sighed  Edith ;  "  root  and  branchwork  is  the  mildest  of  his  expressions.  The  unhappy 
primate  was  his  intimate  friend  and  early  patron.  *  No  excuse,  no  subterfuge,'  said  his 
letter,  *  shall  save  either  those  connected  with  the  deed,  or  such  as  have  given  them 
countenance  and  shelter,  from  the  ample  and  bitter  penalty  of  the  law,  until  I  shall  have 
taken  as  many  lives  in  vengeance  of  this  atrocious  murder,  as  the  old  man  had  grey 
hairs  upon  his  venerable  head.'    There  is  neither  ruth  nor  favour  to  be  found  with  him." 

Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  now  ventured,  in  the  extremity 
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of  distress  which  the  lovers  felt,  but  for  which  they  were  unable  to  devise  a  remedy,  to 
offer  her  own  advice. 

^  Wi*  your  leddyship's  pardon,  Miss  Edith,  and  young  Mr.  Morton's,  we  maunna 
waste  time.  Let  Milnwood  take  my  plaid  and  gown ;  FU  slip  them  aff  in  the  dark 
comer,  if  hell  promise  no  to  look  about,  and  he  may  walk  past  Tam  Halliday,  who  is 
half  blind  with  his  ale,  and  I  can  tell  him  a  canny  way  to  get  out  o'  the  Tower,  and 
your  leddyship  will  gang  quietly  to  your  ain  room,  and  I'U  row  mysell  in  his  grey  cloak, 
and  pit  on  his  hat,  and  play  the  prisoner  till  the  coast's  clear,  and  then  111  cry  in  Tam 
Halliday,  and  gar  him  let  me  out." 

"  Let  you  out?'*  said  Morton ;  "  they'll  make  your  life  answer  it." 

**  Ne'er  a  bit,"  replied  Jenny ;  "  Tam  dauma  tell  he  let  onybody  in,  for  his  ain  sake  ; 
and  m  gar  him  find  some  other  gate  to  account  for  the  escape." 

"  Wm  you,  by  Gr — ?"  said  the  sentinel,  suddenly  opening  the  door  of  the  apartment ; 
^^  if  I  am  half  blind,  I  am  not  deaf,  and  you  should  not  plan  an  escape  quite  so  loud,  if 
you  expect  to  go  through  with  it.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Janet — march,  troop>— quick 
time — ^trot,  d — n  me! — And  you,  madam  kinswoman, — I  won't  ask  your  real  name, 
though  you  were  going  to  play  me  so  rascally  a  trick, — but  I  must  make  a  clear  garrison ; 
so  beat  a  retreat,  unless  you  would  have  me  turn  out  the  guard." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Morton,  very  anxiously,  "  you  will  not  mention  this  circumstance,  my 
good  friend,  and  trust  to  my  honour  to  acknowledge  your  civility  in  keeping  the  secret. 
If  yoo  overheard  our  conversation,  you  must  have  observed  that  we  did  not  accept  of, 
or  enter  into,  the  hasty  proposal  made  by  this  good-natured  girl." 

"  Oh,  devilish  good-natured,  to  be  sure,"  said  Halliday.  "  As  for  the  rest,  I  guess 
how  it  is,  and  I  scorn  to  bear  malice,  or  tell  tales,  as  much  as  another ;  but  no  thanks  to 
that  little  jilting  devil,  Jenny  Dennison,  who  deserves  a  tight  skelping  for  trying  to  lead 
an  honest  lad  into  a  scrape,  just  because  he  was  so  silly  as  to  like  her  good-for-little  chit 
face." 

Jenny  had  no  better  means  of  justification  than  the  last  apology  to  which  her  sex 
trust,  and  usually  not  in  vain ;  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  sobbed  with 
great  vehemence,  and  either  wept,  or  managed,  as  Halliday  might  have  said,  to  go 
tiirough  the  motions  wonderfully  well. 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  soldier,  somewhat  mollified,  "  if  you  have  anjrthing  to  say, 
say  it  in  two  minutes,  and  let  me  see  your  backs  turned ;  for  if  Bothwell  take  it  into  his 
drunken  head  to  make  the  rounds  half  an  hour  too  soon,  it  will  be  a  black  business  to 
us  aU." 

''  Farewell,  Edith,"  whispered  Morton,  assuming  a  firmness  he  was  far  from  possessing; 
"  do  not  remain  here — leave  me  to  my  fate — it  cannot  be  beyond  endurance  since  you  are 
interested  in  it. — Good-night,  good-night ! — Do  not  remain  here  till  you  are  discovered." 

Thus  saying,  he  resigned  her  to  her  attendant,  by  whom  she  was  quietly  led  and  partly 
supported  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Every  one  has  his  taste,  to  be  sure,"  said  Halliday ;  "  but  d — ^n  me  if  I  would  have 
vexed  so  sweet  a  girl  as  that  is,  for  aU  the  whigs  that  ever  swore  the  Covenant." 

When  Edith  had  regained  her  apartment,  she  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  grief  which 
alarmed  Jenny  Dennison,  who  hastened  to  administer  such  scraps  of  consolation  as 
occurred  to  her. 

"  Dinna  vex  yoursell  sae  muckle,  Miss  Edith,"  said  that  faithful  attendant ;  "  wha 
kens  what  may  happen  to  help  young  Milnwood  ?  He's  a  brave  lad,  and  a  bonny,  and  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune,  and  they  winna  string  the  like  o'  him  up  as  they  do  the 
puir  whig  bodies  that  they  catch  in  the  muirs,  like  straps  o'  onions.  Maybe  his  uncle 
will  bring  him  afi",  or  maybe  your  ain  grand-uncle  will  speak  a  gude  word  for  him — he's 
weel  acquent  wi'  a'  the  red-coat  gentlemen." 

You  are  right,  Jenny — you  are  right,"  said  Edith,  recovering  herself  from  the 
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Stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk  ;  ^'  this  is  no  time  for  despair,  but  for  exertion.  You 
must  find  some  one  to  ride  this  very  night  to  my  uncle's  with  a  letter." 

'^  To  Chamwood,  madam  ?  It's  unco  late,  and  it's  sax  miles  an'  a  bittock  doun  the 
water.  I  doubt  if  we  can  find  man  and  horse  the  night,  mair  especially  as  they  hae 
mounted  a  sentinel  before  the  gate.  Puir  Cuddie  !  he's  gane,  puir  fallow,  that  wad  hae 
dune  aught  in  the  warld  I  bade  him,  and  ne'er  asked  a  reason — an'  Fve  had  nae  time  to 
draw  up  wi'  the  new  pleugh-lad  yet ;  forby  that,  they  say  he's  gaun  to  be  married  to 
Meg  Murdieson,  ill-faur'd  cuttie  as  she  is." 

"  You  must  find  some  one  to  go,  Jenny ;  life  and  death  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  wad  gang  mysell,  my  leddy,  for  I  could  creep  out  at  the  window  o'  the  pantry,  and 
speel  down  by  the  auld  yew-tree  weel  eneugh— I  hae  played  that  trick  ere  now.  But 
the  road's  unco  wild,  and  sae  mony  red-coats  about,  forby  the  whigs,  that  are  no  muckle 
better  (the  young  lads  o'  them)  if  they  meet  a  fraim  body  their  lane  in  the  muirs. 
I  wadna  stand  for  the  walk — I  can  walk  ten  miles  by  moonlight  weel  eneugh." 

"  Is  there  no  one  you  can  think  of,  that,  for  money  or  favour,  would  serve  me  so  far?" 
asked  Edith,  in  great  anxiety. 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Jenny,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "  unless  it  be  Guse  Gibbie ; 
and  he'll  maybe  no  ken  the  way,  though  it's  no  sae  difficult  to  hit,  if  he  keep  the 
horse-road,  and  mind  the  turn  at  the  Cappercleugh,  and  dinna  drown  himsell  in  the 
Whomlekim-pule,  or  fa'  ower  the  scaur  at  the  Deil's  Loaning,  or  miss  ony  o'  the  kittle 
steps  at  the  Pass  o'  Walkwary,  or  be  carried  to  the  hills  by  the  whigs,  or  be  taen  to  the 
tolbooth  by  the  red-coats." 

'^  All  ventures  must  be  run,"  said  Edith,  cutting  short  the  list  of  chances  against 
Goose  Gibbie's  safe  arrival  at  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage ; — "  all  risks  must  be  run,  unless 
you  can  find  a  better  messenger. — Go,  bid  the  boy  get  ready,  and  get  him  out  of  the 
Tower  as  secretly  as  you  can.  K  he  meets  any  one,  let  him  say  he's  carrying  a  letter  to 
Major  Bellenden  of  Chamwood,  but  without  mentioning  any  names." 

•*  I  understand,  madam,"  said  Jenny  Dennison :  "  I  warrant  the  callant  will  do  weel 
eneugh,  and  Tib,  the  hen-wife,  will  tak  care  o'  the  geese  for  a  word  o'  my  mouth ;  and  I'll 
tell  Gibbie  your  leddyship  will  mak  his  peace  wi'  Lady  Margaret,  and  we'll  gie  him  a  dollar." 

"  Two,  if  he  does  his  errand  well,"  said  Edith. 

Jenny  departed  to  rouse  Goose  Gibbie  out  of  his  slumbers,  to  which  he  was  usually 
consigned  at  sundown,  or  shortly  after,  he  keeping  the  hours  of  the  birds  under  his 
charge.  During  her  absence,  Edith  took  her  writing  materials,  and  prepared  against 
her  return  the  following  letter,  superscribed, — "  For  the  hands  of  Major  Bellenden  of 
Chamwood,  my  much  honoured  uncle,  These : 

"  My  dear  Uncle — This  will  serve  to  inform  you  I  am  desirous  to  know  how  your 
gout  is,  as  we  did  not  see  you  at  the  wappen-schaw,  which  made  both  my  grandmother 
and  myself  very  uneasy.  And  if  it  will  permit  you  to  travel,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  at  our  poor  house  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  as  Colonel  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse  is  to  pass  this  way  on  his  march,  and  we  would  willingly  have  your  assistance 
to  receive  and  entertain  a  military  man  of  such  distinction,  who,  probably,  wiU  not  be 
much  delighted  with  the  company  of  women.  Also,  'my  dear  unde,  I  pray  you  to  let 
Mrs.  Carefor't,  your  housekeeper,  send  me  my  double -trimmed  paduasoy  with  the  hanging 
sleeves,  which  she  will  find  in  the  third  drawer  of  the  walnut  press  in  the  green  room, 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  mine.  Also,  my  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you  to  send  me  the 
second  volume  of  the  Grand  Cyrus,  as  I  have  only  read  as  far  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Pliilidaspes  upon  the  seven  hundredth  and  thirty-third  page ;  but,  above  all,  I  entreat 
you  to  come  to  us  to-morrow  before  eight  of  the  clock,  which,  as  your  pacing  nag  is  go 
good,  you  may  well  do  without  rising  before  your  usual  hour.  So,  praying  to  God  to 
preserve  your  health,  I  rest  your  dutiful  and  loving  niece, 

*'  Edith  Bellenden. 
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"  Poittcr^tum.  A  part;  of  Boldiere  have  last  aiglit  brought  your  friend,  young 
Mr.  Heniy  Morton  of  MUnwood,  hither  as  a  prisoner.  I  conclude  you  will  be  sorry  for 
the  young  gentleman,  and  therefore  let  you  know  this,  in  case  you  may  think  of  spealiing 
to  Colonel  Gnthame  in  his  behalf.  I  have  not  mentioned  his  name  to  my  grandmother , 
knowing  her  pr^udice  aguiut  the  family." 

This  epistle  being  duly  sealed  and  delivered  to  Jenny,  that  fiutfaful  confidant  hastened 
to  put  the  same  in  the  charge  of  Gtoose  Gibbie,  whom  she  found  in  readiness  to  start 
from  the  castle.  She  then  gave  him  various  instructions  touching  the  road,  which  she 
apprehended  he  was  likely  to  mistake,  not  having  travelled  it  above  five  or  six  time)!, 
■nd  poasesdng  only  the  same  slender  proportion  of  memory  as  of  judgment.  Lastly,  she 
smuggled  him  out  of  the  garrison  through  the  pantry  window  into  the  branchy  yew-tree 
which  grew  close  beside  it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  reach  the  bottom  in  safety, 
and  take  tiie  right  torn  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey.  She  then  returned  to 
persuade  her  young  mistress  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  lull  her  to  rest,  if  possible,  with 
assurances  of  Gibbie's  success  in  bis  embassy,  only  qualified  by  a  passing  regret  that  the 
trusty  Cnddie,  with  whom  the  commission  might  have  been  more  safely  reposed,  was  no 
longer  within  reach  of  serving  her. 

More  fortunate  as  a  messenger  than  as  a  cavalier,  it  was  Gibbie's  good  hap  rather 
than  his  good  management,  which,  after  be  had  gone  astray  not  oftener  than  nine  times, 
and  given  hia  garments  a  taste  of  the  variation  of  each  bog,  brook,  and  slough,  between 
TUlietadlem  and  Chamwood,  placed  him  about  daybreak  before  the  gate  of  Major 
Bellendes's  mansion,  having  completed  a  walk  of  ten  miles  (for  the  bittock,  as  usual, 
amounted  to  four)  in  little  more  than  the  same  number  of  hours. 


^■'h^^iix  t^t  &thiM1), 


i  AJOB  Bellenden's  ancient  valet,  Gideon  Pike,  ae  be  adjusted  hit 
S  master's  clothes  by  his  bed-side,  preparatory  to  the  worthy  veteran's 
K  toilet,  acquuDted  him,  as  an  apology  for  disturbing  him  an  hour  earlier 
1^  than  his  usual  time  of  rising,  that  there  was  an  express  from  Tillietndlem. 
^^JKi  "  From  Tillietudlem!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rising  hastily  in  hia 
^*^^-'  bed,  and  sitting  bolt  upright.  "  Open  the  shutters,  Pike — I  h<^  my 
sister-in-law  is  well — furl  up  the  bed-curtain.  What  have  we  all  here?"  (glandng  at 
Edth's  note.)      "  The  gout  ?  why,  she  knows  I  have  not  hod  a  fit  since  Candlemas. — 
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The  wappen-schaw  ?  I  told  her  a  month  since  I  was  not  to  be  there.  Paduasoj  and 
hanging  sleeves?  why^  hang  the  gipsj  herself! — Grand  Cyrus  and  Philipdastus ? — 
Philip  Devil! — is  the  wench  gone  crazy  all  at  once?  was  it  worth  while  to  send  an 
express  and  wake  me  at  five  in  the  morning  for  all  this  trash? — But  what  says  her 
postscriptum  ? — ^Mercy  on  us  I"  he  exclaimed  on  perusing  it — *'  Pike,  saddle  old  Kilsythe 
instantly,  and  another  horse  for  yourself.*' 

'*  I  hope  nae  ill  news  frae  the  Tower,  sir  ?"  said  Pike,  astonished  at  his  master's  sudden 
emotion. 

"  Yes — ^no— yes — that  is,  I  must  meet  Claverhouse  there  on  some  express  business ; 
so  boot  and  saddle,  Pike,  as  fast  as  you  can.  O  Lord  I  what  times  are  these ! — ^tlie  poor 
lad — my  old  cronie's  son ! — and  the  silly  wench  sticks  it  into  her  postscriptum,  as  she 
calls  ity  at  the  tail  of  all  this  trumpery  about  old  gowns  and  new  romances ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  good  old  officer  was  fully  equipped ;  and  having  mounted  upon 
hifl  ann-gannt  charger  as  soberly  as  Mark  Antony  himself  could  have  done,  he  paced 
forth  hiB  way  to  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem. 

On  the  road  he  formed  the  prudent  resolution  to  say  nothing  to  the  old  lady  (whose 
dislike  to  presbyterians  of  all  kinds  he  knew  to  be  inveterate)  of  the  quality  and  rank  of 
the  priMner  detained  within  her  walls,  but  to  try  his  own  influence  with  Claverhouse  to 
obtain  Hiorton's  liberation. 

«<  Being  so  loyal  as  he  is,  he  must  do  something  for  so  old  a  cavalier  as  I  am,"  said  the 
veteran  to  himself;  **  and  if  he  is  so  good  a  soldier  as  the  world  speaks  of,  why,  he  will 
be  g^bd  to  serve  an  old  soldier's  son.  I  never  knew  a  real  soldier  that  was  not  a  frank* 
hearted,  honest  fellow ;  and  I  think  the  execution  of  the  laws  (though  it*8  a  pity  they 
find  it  necessary  to  make  them  so  severe)  may  be  a  thousand  times  better  intrusted  with 
them  than  with  peddling  lawyers  and  thick-skulled  country  gentlemen." 

Such  were  the  ruminations  of  Major  Miles  Bellenden,  which  were  terminated  by  John 
Gadyill  (not  more  than  half-drunk)  taking  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  assisting  him  to 
dismount  in  the  rough-paved  court  of  Tillietudlem. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  the  veteran,  "  what  devil  of  a  discipline  is  this  you  have  been 
keeping  ?  Tou  have  been  reading  Greneva  print  this  morning  already." 

*^  I  have  been  reading  the  Litany,"  said  John,  shaking  his  head  with  a  look  of  drunken 
gravity,  and  having  only  caught  one  word  of  the  Major's  address  to  him ;  ''  life  is  short, 
sir ;  we  are  flowers  of  the  field,  sir" — ^liiccup — "  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 

"  Flowers  and  lilies  ?  Wliy,  man,  such  carle*  as  thou  and  I  can  hardly  be  called  better 
than  old  hemlocks,  decayed  nettles,  or  withered  rag-weed ;  but  I  suppose  you  think  that 
we  are  still  worth  watering." 

''  I  am  an  old  soldier,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven" — hiccup — 

"  An  old  skinker,  you  mean,  John.  But  come,  never  mind,  show  me  the  way  to  your 
mistress,  old  lad." 

John  Gudyill  led  the  way  to  the  stone  hall,  where  Lady  Margaret  was  fidgeting  about, 
superintending,  arranging,  and  re-forming  the  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
celebrated  Claverhouse,  whom  one  party  honoured  and  extolled  as  a  hero,  and  another 
execrated  as  a  bloodthirsty  oppressor. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Lady  Margaret  to  her  principal  female  attendant — "  did 
I  not  tell  you,  Mysie,  that  it  was  my  especial  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  have 
everything  in  the  precise  order  wherein  it  was  upon  that  famous  morning  when  his  most 
sacred  Majesty  partook  of  his  disjune  at  Tillietudlem?" 

"  Doubtless,  such  were  your  ladyship's  commands,  and  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance"  was  Mysie  answering,  when  her  ladyship  broke  in  with,  "  Then  wherefore 

is  the  venison  pasty  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  throne,  and  the  stoup  of  claret  ui)on  the 
right,  when  ye  may  right  weel  remember,  Mysie,  that  his  most  sacred  Majesty  with  his 
ain  hand  shifted  the  pasty  to  the  same  side  with  the  flagon,  and  said  they  were  too  good 
friends  to  be  parted  ?" 
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''  I  mind  that  weel,  madam,**  said  Mysie ;  **  and  if  I  had  forgot,  I  have  heard  your 
leddyship  often  speak  about  that  grand  morning  sin'  syne ;  but  I  thought  everything  was 
to  be  placed  just  as  it  was  when  his  Majesty,  Grod  bless  him,  came  into  this  room,  looking 
mair  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if  he  hadna  been  sae  black-a-vised." 

''  Then  ye  thought  nonsense,  Mysie ;  for  in  whatever  way  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
ordered  the  position  of  the  trenchers  and  flagons,  that,  as  weel  as  his  royal  pleasure  in 
greater  matters,  should  be  a  law  to  his  subjects,  and  shall  ever  be  to  those  of  the  house 
of  TilUetudlem." 

"  Weel,  madam,"  said  Mysie,  making  the  alterations  required,  "  it's  easy  mending 
the  error ;  but  if  every  thing  is  just  to  be  as  his  Majesty  left  it,  there  should  be  an  unco 
hole  in  the  venison  pasty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 

"  Who  is  that,  John  Gudyill?"  excl^med  the  old  lady.  "  I  can  speak  to  no  one  just 
now.  Is  it  you,  my  dear  brother?"  she  continued,  in  some  surprise,  as  the  Major 
entered ;  "  this  is  a  right  early  visit." 

"  Not  more  early  than  welcome,  I  hope,"  replied  Major  Bellenden,  as  he  saluted  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother ;  "  but  I  heard  by  a  note  which  Edith  sent  to  Chamwood 
about  some  of  her  equipage  and  books,  that  you  were  to  have  Claver'se  here  this 
morning,  so  I  thought,  like  an  old  firelock  as  I  am,  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat 
with  this  rising  soldier.     I  caused  Pike  saddle  Kilsythe,  and  here  we  both  are." 

^^  And  most  kindly  welcome  you  are,"  said  the  old  lady ;  '*  it  is  just  what  I  should 
have  prayed  you  to  do,  if  I  had  thought  there  was  time.  You  see  I  am  busy  in  prepa- 
ration.    All  is  to  be  in  the  same  order  as  when" 

''  The  King  breakfasted  at  TilUetudlem,"  said  the  Major,  who,  like  all  Lady  Margaret's 
friends,  dreaded  the  commencement  of  that  narrative,  and  was  desirous  to  cut  it  short, — 
"  I  remember  it  well ;  you  know  I  was  waiting  on  his  Majesty." 

"  You  were,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret ;  "  and  perhaps  you  can  help  me  to 
remember  the  order  of  the  entertainment." 

''  Nay,  good  sooth,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  damnable  dinner  that  Noll  gave  us  at 
Worcester  a  few  days  afterwards  drove  all  your  good  cheer  out  of  my  memory.  But 
how's  this? — ^you  have  even  the  great  Turkey-leather  elbow-chair,  with  the  tapestry 
cushions,  placed  in  state." 

"  The  throne,  brother,  if  you  please,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  gravely. 

"  Well,  the  throne  be  it,  then,"  continued  the  Major.  "  Is  that  to  be  Claver'se's  post 
in  the  attack  upon  the  pasty  ?" 

"  No,  brother,"  said  the  lady ;  "  as  these  cushions  have  been  once  honoured  by 
accommodating  the  person  of  our  most  sacred  Monarch,  they  shall  never,  please  Heaven, 
during  my  lifetime,  be  pressed  by  any  less  dignified  weight." 

"  You  should  not,  then,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  put  them  in  the  way  of  an  honest  old 
cavalier,  who  has  ridden  ten  miles  before  breakfast ;  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  look 
very  inviting.     But  where  is  Edith  ?" 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  warder's  turret,"  answered  the  old  lady,  "  looking  out  for 
the  approach  of  our  guests." 

'^  Why,  m  go  there  too ;  and  so  should  you.  Lady  Margaret,  as  soon  as  you  have 
your  line  of  battle  properly  formed  in  the  hall  here.  It's  a  pretty  thing,  I  can  tell  you, 
to  see  a  regiment  of  horse  upon  the  march." 

Thus  speaking,  he  ofiered  his  arm  with  an  air  of  old-fashioned  gallantry,  which  Lady 
Margaret  accepted  with  such  a  courtesy  of  acknowledgment  as  ladies  were  wont  to  make 
in  Holyroodhouse  before  the  year  1642,  which,  for  one  while,  drove  both  courtesies  and 
courts  out  of  fashion. 

Upon  the  bartizan  of  the  turret,  to  which  they  ascended  by  many  a  winding  passage 
and  uncouth  staircase,  they  found  Edith,  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  lady  who  watches 
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with  fluttering  curiodtj  the  approach  of  a  smart  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  pale,  downcast, 
and  evincing  bj  her  countenance,  that  sleep  had  not  during  the  preceding  night  been 
the  companion  of  her  pillow.  The  good  old  veteran  was  hurt  at  her  appearance,  which, 
in  the  huny  of  preparation,  her  grandmother  had  omitted  to  notice. 

"  What  is  come  over  you,  you  silly  girl?"  he  said ; — "why,  you  look  like  an  officer's 
wife  when  she  opens  the  News-letter  after  an  action,  and  expects  to  find  her  husband 
among  the  killed  and  wounded.  But  I  know  the  reason — jovl  will  persist  in  reading 
these  nonsensical  romances,  day  and  night,  and  whimpering  for  distresses  that  never 
existed.  Why,  how  the  devil  can  you  believe  that  Artamines,  or  what  d'ye  call  him, 
fought  singlehanded  with  a  whole  battalion?  One  to  three  is  as  great  odds  as  ever 
fought  and  won,  and  I  never  knew  anybody  that  cared  to  take  that,  except  old  Corporal 
Raddlebanes.  But  these  d — d  bo<^  put  all  pretty  men's  actions  out  of  countenance. 
I  dare  say  you  would  think  very  little  of  Raddlebanes,  if  he  were  alongside  of  Artamines. 
I  would  have  the  fellows  that  write  such  nonsense  brought  to  the  picquet  for  leasing- 
making."* 

Lady  Margaret,  herself  somewhat  attached  to  the  perusal  of  romances,  took  up  the 
cudgels. 

"  Monsieur  Scuderi,"  she  said,  *'is  a  soldier,  brother ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  a  complete 
one ;  and  so  is  the  Sieur  d'UrftS." 

"  More  shame  for  them  ;  they  should  have  known  better  what  they  were  writing 
about  For  my  part,  I  have  not  read  a  book  these  twenty  years  except  my  Bible,  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and,  of  late  days,  Turner's  Pallas  Armata,  or  Treatise  on  the 
Ordering  of  the  Pike  Exercise,f  and  I  don't  like  his  discipline  much  neither.  He  wants 
to  draw  up  the  cavalry  in  front  of  a  stand  of  pikes,  instead  of  being  upon  the  wings. 
Sure  am  !^  if  we  had  done  so  at  Silsythe,  instead  of  having  our  handful  of  horse  on  the 
flanks,  the  first  discharge  would  have  sent  them  back  among  our  Highlanders. — But 
I  hear  the  kettle-drums.** 

All  heads  were  now  bent  from  the  battlements  of  the  turret,  which  commanded  a 
distant  prospect  down  the  vale  of  the  river.  The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  stood,  or 
perhaps  yet  stands,  upon  the  angle  of  a  very  precipitous  bank,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  a  considerable  brook  with  the  Clyde.^  There  was  a  narrow  bridge  of  one  steep  arch, 
across  the  brook  near  its  mouth,  over  which,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  high  and  broken 
bank,  winded  the  public  road ;  and  the  fortalice,  thus  conmianding  both  bridge  and  pass, 
had  been,  in  times  of  war,  a  post  of  considerable  importance,  the  possession  of  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  communication  of  the  upper  and  wilder  districts  of  the 
country  with  those  beneath,  where  the  valley  expands,  and  is  more  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  view  downwards  is  of  a  grand  woodland  character ;  but  the  level  ground  and  gentle 
slopes  near  the  river  form  cultivated  fields  of  an  irregular  shape,  interspersed  with 
hedgerow-trees  and  copses,  the  enclosures  seeming  to  have  been  individually  cleared  out 
of  the  forest  which  surrounds  them,  and  which  occupies,  in  unbroken  masses,  the  steeper 
declivities  and  more  distant  banks.  The  stream,  in  colour  a  clear  and  sparkling  brown, 
like  the  hue  of  the  Cairngorm  pebbles,  rushes  through  this  romantic  region  in  bold 
sweeps  and  curves,  partly  visible  and  partly  concealed  by  the  trees  wliich  clothe  its 

*  As  few,  in  the  present  age,  are  acquainted  with  the  ponderous  folios  to  which  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  rise,  we  need  only 
say,  that  they  combine  the  dulness  of  the  metaphysical  courtship  with  ail  the  improbabilities  of  the  ancient  Romance  of  ChiTalry. 
Their  character  will  be  most  easily  learned  Arom  Boilcan's  Dramatic  Satire,  or  Mrs.  Lennox's  Female  Quixote. 

t  Sir  James  Turner  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  bred  in  the  civil  wars.  Ho  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  to  levy  the  fines 
imposed  by  the  Privy  Council  for  non-conformity,  in  the  district  of  DumAies  and  Galloway.  In  this  capacity  he  vexed  the 
country  so  much  by  his  exactions,  that  the  people  rose  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  then  proceeded  in  arms  towards  Mid- 
Lothian,  where  they  were  defeated  at  Pentland  Hills  in  1666.  Besides  his  treatise  on  the  Military  Art,  Sir  James  Turner  wrote 
several  other  works;  the  most  curious  of  which  is  his  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  which  has  just  been  printed,  under 
the  charge  of  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

The  Castle  of  TQlietudlem  is  imaginary;  but  the  ruins  of  Craigncthan  Castle,  situate<l  on  the  Nethan,  about  three  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde,  have  something  of  the  character  of  the  description  in  the  text. 
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banks.  With  a  providence  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  peasants  have  in 
most  places  planted  orchards  around  their  cottages,  and  the  general  bloeaom  of  the 
apple-trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  gave  all  the  lower  part  of  the  view  the  appearance 
of  a  flower-garden. 

Looking  up  the  river,  the  character  of  the  scene  was  varied  considerably  for  the  worse. 
A  hilly,  waste,  and  uncultivated  country  approached  close  to  the  banks ;  the  trees  were 
few,  and  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream,  and  the  rude  moors  swelled  at  a 
little  distance  into  shapeless  and  heavy  hills,  which  were  again  surmounted  in  their  turn 
by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon.  Thus  the  tower  commanded 
two  prospects,  the  one  richly  cultivated  and  highly  adorned,  the  other  exhibiting  the 
monotonous  and  dreary  character  of  a  wild  and  inhospitable  moorland. 

The  eyes  of  the  spectators  on  the  present  occasion  were  attracted  to  the  downward 
view,  not  alone  by  its  superior  beauty,  but  because  the  distant  sounds  of  military  music 
began  to  be  heard  from  the  public  high-road  which  winded  up  the  vale,  and  announced 
the  approach  of  the  expected  body  of  cavalry.  Their  glimmering  ranks  were  shortly 
afterwards  seen  in  the  distance,  appearing  and  disappearing  as  the  trees  and  the  windings 
of  the  road  permitted  them  to  be  visible,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  flashes  of  light 
which  their  arms  occasionally  reflected  against  the  sun.  The  train  was  long  and 
imposing,  for  there  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  tqpon  the  march,  and  the 
glancing  of  the  swords  and  waving  of  their  banners,  joined  to  the  dang  of  their  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums,  had  at  once  a  lively  and  awful  eflect  upon  the  imagination.  As  they 
advanced  still  nearer  and  nearer,  they  could  distinctly  see  the  files  of  those  chosen 
troops  following  each  other  in  long  succession,  completely  equipped  and  superUy 
mounted. 

'^  It's  a  sight  that  makes  me  thirty  years  younger,''  said  the  old  cavalier ;  **  and  yet 
I  do  not  much  like  the  service  that  these  poor  fellows  are  to  be  engaged  in.  Although 
I  had  my  share  of  the  civil  war,  I  cannot  say  I  had  ever  so  much  real  pleasure  in  that 
sort  of  service  as  when  I  was  employed  on  the  Continent,  and  we  were  hacking  at  felkws 
with  foreign  faces  and  outlandish  dialect.  It's  a  hard  thing  to  hear  a  hamelj  Sootdi 
tongue  cry  quarter,  and  be  obliged  to  cut  him  down  just  the  same  as  if  he  caUed  out 
misericorde. — So,  there  they  come  through  the  Netherwood  haugh;  upon  my  word, 
fine-looking  fellows,  and  capitally  mounted. — He  that  is  galloping  from  the  rear  of  the 
column  must  be  Claver'se  himself; — ay,  he  gets  into  the  front  as  they  cross  the  bridge, 
Hnd  now  they  will  be  with  us  in  less  than  five  minutes.'* 

At  the  bridge  beneath  the  tower,  the  cavalry  divided,  and  the  greater  part,  moving  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  brook  and  crossing  at  a  ford  a  little  above,  took  the  road  of  the 
Grange,  as  it  was  called,  a  large  set  of  farm-offices  belonging  to  the  Tower,  where  Lady 
Margaret  had  ordered  preparation  to  be  made  for  their  reception  and  suitable  entertain- 
ment. The  officers  alone,  with  their  colours  and  an  escort  to  guard  them,  were  seen  to 
take  the  steep  road  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower,  appearing  by  intervals  as  they  gained 
the  ascent,  and  again  hidden  by  projections  of  the  bank  and  of  the  huge  old  trees  with 
which  it  is  covered.  When  they  emerged  from  this  narrow  path,  they  found  themselves 
in  front  of  the  old  Tower,  the  gates  of  which  were  hospitably  open  for  their  receptioD. 
Lady  Margaret,  with  Edith  and  her  brother-in-law,  having  hastily  descended  from  their 
post  of  observation,  appeared  to  meet  and  to  welcome  their  gnests,  with  a  retinue  of 
domestics  in  as  good  order  as  the  orgies  of  the  preceding  evening  permitted.  The 
gallant  young  comet  (a  relation  as  well  as  namesake  of  Claverhouse,  with  whom  the 
reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted)  lowered  the  standard  amid  the  fanfare  of  the 
trumpets,  in  homage  to  the  rank  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  charms  of  her  granddaughter, 
and  the  old  walls  echoed  to  the  flourish  of  the  instruments,  and  the  stamp  and  neigh  of 
the  chargers. 
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ClaTcriiottse*  himself  alighted  from  a  black  horse,  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  in 
Scotland.  He  had  not  a  single  white  hair  upon  his  whole  body — a  circumstance  which, 
joined  to  his  spirit  and  fleetne^  and  to  his  being  so  frequently  employed  in  pursuit  of 
the  presbyterian  recusants,  caused  an  opinion  to  prevail  among  them,  that  the  steed  had 
been  presented  to  his  rider  by  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind,  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
persecuting  the  fugitive  wanderers.  When  Claverhouse  had  paid  his  respects  to  the 
ladies  with  military  politeness,  had  apologized  for  the  trouble  to  which  he  was  putting 
Lady  Margaret's  family,  and  had  received  the  corresponding  assurances  that  she  could 
not  think  anything  an  inconvenience  which  brought  within  the  walls  of  Tillietudlem  so 
distinguished  a  soldier,  and  so  loyal  a  servant  of  his  sacred  Majesty ;  when,  in  short,  all 
forms  of  hospitable  and  polite  ritual  had  been  duly  complied  with,  the  Colonel  requested 
permission  to  receive  the  report  of  Bothwell,  who  was  now  in  attendance,  and  with  whom 
he  spoke  apart  for  a  few  minutes.  Major  Bellenden  took  that  opportunity  to  say  to  his 
niece,  without  the  hearing  of  her  grandmother,  "  What  a  trifling  foolish  girl  you  are, 
Edith,  to  send  me  by  express  a  letter  crammed  with  nonsense  about  books  and  gowns, 
and  to  slide  the  only  thing  I  cared  a  marvedie  about  into  the  postscript ! " 

**  I  did  not  know,"  said  Edith,  hesitating  very  much,  "  whether  it  would  be  quite — 
quite  proper  for  me  to" 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say — whether  it  would  be  right  to  take  any  interest  in  a 
presbyterian.  But  I  knew  this  lad's  father  weU.  He  was  a  brave  soldier ;  and,  if  he 
was  once  wrong,  he  was  once  right  too.  I  must  commend  your  caution,  Edith,  for 
having  said  nothing  of  this  young  gentleman's  affair  to  your  grandmother — you  may  rely 
on  it  I  shall  not — I  will  take  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Claver'se.  Come,  my  love, 
they  are  going  to  breakfast.     Let  us  follow  them." 

*  This  remarkable  person  united  the  seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  of  courage  and  cruelty,  a  disinterested  and  devoted 
lajwlty  to  his  prince^  with  a  disreigard  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects.  He  was  the  unscrupulous  agent  of  the  Scottish 
PtiTy  Council  in  executing  the  merciless  severities  of  the  GoTemroent  in  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ; 
but  he  redeemed  his  character  by  the  seal  with  which  he  asserted  the  cause  of  the  latter  monarch  after  the  Revolution,  the 
military  skill  with  which  he  supported  it  at  the  battle  of  Killiccrankie,  and  by  his  own  death  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  he  was  very  desirous  to  see,  and  be  introduced  to,  a  certain  Lady  Elphinstoun,  who  had  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  upwards.  The  noble  matron,  being  a  staunch  whig,  was  rather  unwilling  to  receive 
Claver'se  (as  he  was  called  from  his  title),  but  at  length  consented.  After  the  usual  compliments,  the  officer  observed  to  the 
lady,  that  having  lived  so  much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  humanity,  she  must  in  her  time  have  seen  many  strange  changes. 
**  Hout  na,  sir,"  said  Lady  Elphinstoun,  "  the  world  is  Just  to  end  with  me  as  it  began.  When  I  was  entering  life,  there  was 
ane  Knox  deaving  us  a'  wi'  his  c'artrt,  and  now  I  am  ganging  out,  there  is  ano  Claver'se  deaving  us  a'  wi'  his  kn*:ekt." 

Ciaverg  signifying,  in  common  parlance,  idle  chat,  the  double  pun  does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  lady  of  a  hundred  years 
old. 


©Iiaptit  i^x  ^todfifj. 


f  HE  breakfast  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  no  more  resembled  a  modem 
f  dSje&nS,  than  the  great  stone  hall  at  Tillietudlem  could  brook  oompwiMm 
with  a  modern  drawing-room.  No  tea,  no  coffee,  no  variety  of  roUs,  bat 
■j  solid  and  substantial  viands, — the  priestly  ham,  the  knightly  sirioin,  tbe 
xy  noble  baron  of  beef,  the  princely  venison  pastry ;  while  silver  flagooSt 
<^  ^  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  claws  of  the  Covenanters,  now  manded, 
some  with  ale,  some  with  mead,  and  some  with  generous  wine  of  various  qoalitiea  ind 
descriptions.  The  appetites  of  the  guests  were  in  correspondence  to  the  magnificeiwe 
and  solidity  of  the  preparation, — no  piddling — no  boy's-play,  but  that  steady  and  per- 
severing exercise  of  the  jaws  which  is  best  learned  by  early  morning  hours,  and  by 
occasional  hard  commons. 

Lady  Margaret  beheld  with  delight  the  cates  wiuch  she  had  provided  descending  widi 
such  alacrity  into  the  persons  of  her  hononred  guests,  and  bad  little  occasion  to  exercise, 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  company  saving  Claverhouse  himself,  the  compulsory  urgency 
of  pressing  to  eat,  to  which,  as  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  tbe  ladies  of  that  period  mn 
in  the  custom  of  subjecting  their  guests. 

But  the  leader  himself,  more  anxious  to  pay  courtesy  to  Miss  Bellenden,  next  whom 
he  was  placed,  than  to  gratify  his  appetite,  appeared  somewhat  negligent  of  the  good 
cheer  set  before  him,  Edith  heard,  without  reply,  many  courtly  speeches  addreaaed  to 
her,  in  a  tone  of  voice  of  that  happy  modulation  which  could  alike  melt  in  the  knr  tones 
of  interesting  conversation,  and  rise  amid  the  din  of  battle,  "  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a 
silver  sound."     The  sense  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  the  dreadful  chief  open  whose 
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flint  the  fate  of  Henry  Morton  must  depend — ^the  recollection  of  the  terror  and  awe  which 
were  attached  to  the  very  name  of  the  commander,  deprived  her  for  some  time,  not  only 
of  the  courage  to  answer,  but  even  of  the  jwwer  of  looking  upon  him.  But  when, 
emboldened  by  the  soothing  tones  of  his  voice,  she  lifled  her  ejea  to  frame  some  reply, 
the  person  on  whom  she  looked  bore,  in  his  appearance  at  least,  none  of  the  terrible 
attributes  in  which  her  apprehensions  had  arrayed  him. 

Grahame  of  Claverhouse  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  rather  low  of  stature,  and  slightly, 
though  elegantly,  formed ;  his  gesture,  language,  and  manners,  were  those  of  one  whose 
life  had  been  spent  among  the  noble  and  the  gay.  His  features  exhibited  even  feminine 
regularity.  An  oval  face,  a  straight  and  well-formed  nose,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a  complexion 
just  sufficiently  tinged  with  brown  to  save  it  from  the  charge  of  effeminacy,  a  short  upper 
lip^  curved  upward  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mustachios 
of  light  brown,  joined  to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks  of  the  same  colour,  which  fell 
dovm  on  each  side  of  his  face,  contributed  to  form  such  a  countenance  as  limners  love  to 
paint  and  ladies  to  look  uj^n. 

The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the  higher  attributes  of  undaunted  and  enter- 
prising valour  which  even  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  admit,  lay  concealed  under  an 
exterior  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  court  or  the  saloon  rather  tlian  to  the  field.  The 
same  gentleness  and  gaiety  of  expression  which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspire 
his  actions  and  gestures ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally  esteemed,  at  first  sight, 
rather  qualified  to  be  the  votary  of  pleasure  than  of  ambition.  But  under  this  soft 
exterior  was  hidden  a  spirit  unbounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet  cautious  and 
prudent  as  that  of  Machiavel  himself.  Profound  in  politics,  and  embued,  of  course,  with 
that  disr^ard  for  individual  rights  which  its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this  leader  was 
cool  and  collected  in  danger,  fierce  and  ardent  in  pursuing  success,  careless  of  facing 
death  himself,  and  ruthless  in  inflicting  it  upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  formed 
in  times  of  civil  discord,  when  the  highest  qualities,  perverted  by  party  spirit,  and 
inflamed  by  habitual  opposition,  are  too  often  combined  with  vices  and  excesses  which 
deprive  them  at  once  of  their  merit  and  of  their  lustre. 

In  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  polite  trifles  with  which  Claverhouse  accosted  her, 
Edith  showed  so  much  confusion,  that  her  grandmother  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to 
her  relief. 

"  Edith  BeUenden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  has,  from  my  retired  mode  of  living,  seen  so 
little  of  those  of  her  own  sphere,  that  truly  she  can  hardly  frame  her  speech  to  suitable 
answers.  A  soldier  is  so  rare  a  sight  with  us,  Colonel  Grahame,  that  unless  it  be  my 
young  Lord  Evandale,  we  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  gentleman  in 
uniform.  And,  now  I  talk  of  that  excellent  young  nobleman,  may  I  inquire  if  I  was  not 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  this  morning  with  the  regiment  ?** 

^'  Lord  Evandale,  madam,  was  on  his  march  with  us,"  answered  the  leader,  "  but  I  was 
obliged  to  detach  him  with  a  small  party  to  disperse  a  conventicle  of  those  troublesome 
scoundrels,  who  have  had  the  impudence  to  assemble  within  five  miles  of  my  head- 
quarters." 

"  Lideed !"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  that  is  a  height  of  presumption  to  which  I  would  have 
thought  no  rebellious  fanatics  would  have  ventured  to  aspire.  But  these  are  strange 
times !  There  is  an  evil  spirit  in  the  land,  Colonel  Grahame,  that  excites  the  vassals  of 
persons  of  rank  to  rebel  against  the  very  house  that  holds  and  feeds  them.  There  was 
one  of  my  able-bodied  men  the  other  day  who  plainly  refused  to  attend  the  wappen-schaw 
at  my  bidding.     Is  there  no  law  for  such  recusancy,  Colonel  Grahame  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  find  one,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  great  composure,  "  if  your  ladyship 
wiU  inform  me  of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  culprit." 

"  His  name,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  is  Cuthbert  Headrigg ;  I  can  say  nothing  of  his 
domicile,  for  ye  may  weel  believe,  Colonel  Grahame,  he  did  not  dwell  long  in  Tillietudlem, 
but  was  speedily  expelled  for  his  contumacy.    I  wish  the  lad  no  severe  bodily  injury ;  but 
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incarceration,  or  even  a  few  stripes,  would  be  a  good  example  in  this  neighbouriiood. 
His  mother,  under  whose  influence  I  doubt  he  acted,  is  an  ancient  domestic  of  this  family, 
which  makes  me  incline  to  mercy;  although,"  continued  the  old  lady,  looking  towards 
the  pictures  of  her  husband  and  her  sons,  with  which  the  wall  was  hung,  and  heaving,  at 
the  same  time,  a  deep  sigh,  ^'  I,  Colonel  Grahame,  have  in  my  ain  person  bat  little  right 
to  compassionate  that  stubborn  and  rebellious  generation.  They  have  made  me  m 
childless  widow,  and,  but  for  the  protection  of  our  sacred  Sovereign  and  his  gallant 
soldiers,  they  would  soon  deprive  me  of  lands  and  goods,  of  hearth  and  altar.  Seven  of 
my  tenants,  whose  joint  rent-mail  may  mount  to  wellnigh  a  hundred  merks,  have 
already  refused  to  pay  either  cess  or  rent,  and  had  the  assurance  to  tell  my  steward 
that  they  would  acknowledge  neither  king  nor  landlord  but  who  should  have  taken  the 
Covenant." 

"  I  will  take  a  course  with  them — ^that  is,  with  your  ladyship's  permission,"  answered 
Claverhouse.  ^^  It  would  ill  become  me  to  neglect  the  support  of  lawful  authority  when 
it  is  lodged  in  such  worthy  hands  as  those  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.  But  I  must 
needs  say,  this  country  grows  worse  and  worse  daily,  and  reduces  me  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  measures  with  the  recusants  that  are  much  more  consonant  with  my  duty  than 
with  my  inclinations.  And,  speaking  of  this,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have  to  thank 
your  ladyship  for  the  hospitality  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  a  party  of  mine  who 
have  brought  in  a  prisoner,  charged  with  having  resetted*  the  murdering  villain,  Balfour 
of  Burley." 

"  The  house  of  Tillietudlem,"  answered  the  lady,  "  hath  ever  been  open  to  the 
servants  of  his  Majesty,  and  I  hope  that  the  stones  of  it  will  no  longer  rest  on  each 
other  when  it  surceases  to  be  as  much  at  their  command  as  at  ours.  And  this  reminds 
me.  Colonel  Grahame,  that  the  gentleman  who  commands  the  party  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  his  proper  place  in  the  army,  considering  whose  blood  flows  in  his  veins ;  and  if 
I  might  flatter  myself  that  anything  would  be  granted  to  my  request,  I  would  presume 
to  entreat  that  he  might  be  promoted  on  some  favourable  opportunity." 

"  Your  ladyship  means  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart,  whom  we  call  Bothwell  ?"  said 
Claverhouse,  smiling.  '*  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  little  too  rough  in  the  country,  and  has 
not  been  uniformly  so  amenable  to  discipline  as  the  rules  of  the  service  require.  But 
to  instruct  me  how  to  oblige  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,  is  to  lay  down  the  law  to  me. — 
Bothwell,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  sergeant,  who  just  then  appeared  at  the  door, 
*'  go  kiss  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden*s  hand,  who  interests  herself  in  your  promotion,  and 
you  shall  have  a  commission  the  first  vacancy." 

Bothwell  went  through  the  salutation  in  the  manner  prescribed,  but  not  without 
evident  marks  of  haughty  reluctance,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  said  aloud,  **  To  kiss 
a  lady's  hand  can  never  disgrace  a  gentleman ;  but  I  would  not  kiss  a  man's,  save  the 
King's,  to  be  made  a  general." 

"  You  hear  him,"  said  Claverhouse,  smiling ;  "  there's  the  rock  he  splits  upon :  he 
cannot  forget  his  pedigree." 

"  I  know,  my  noble  colonel,"  said  Bothwell,  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  you  will  not  forget 
your  promise ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  permit  Comet  Stewart  to  have  some  recol- 
lection of  his  grandfather,  though  the  Sergeant  must  forget  him." 

"  Enough  of  this,  sir,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  the  tone  of  command  which  was  famiHar 
to  him ;  "  and  let  me  know  what  you  came  to  report  to  me  just  now." 

"  My  Lord  Evandale  and  his  party  have  halted  on  the  high  road  with  some  prisimers," 
said  Bothw^ell. 

"  My  Lord  Evandale  ?"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  Surely,  Colonel  Grahame,  you  will 
permit  him  to  honour  me  with  his  society,  and  to  take  his  poor  disjune  here,  especially 
considering,  that  even  his  most  sacred  Majesty  did  not  pass  the  Tower  of  Illlietadlem 
without  halting  to  partake  of  some  refreshment." 

•  ItetetM,  i.-f,  received  or  harboured. 
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As  thifl  was  the  tliird  time  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  Lady  Margaret  had 
adverted  to  this  distinguished  event,  Colonel  Grahame,  as  speedily  as  politeness  would 
permit,  took  advantage  of  the  first  pause  to  interrupt  the  farther  progress  of  the  narrative, 
by  saying,  **  We  are  already  too  numerous  a  party  of  guests ;  but  as  I  know  what  Lord 
Evandale  will  suffer"  (looking  towards  Edith)  '*  if  deprived  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
enjoy,  I  will  run  the  risk  of  overburdening  your  ladyship's  hospitality. — Both  well,  let 
Lord  Evandale  know  that  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  requests  the  honour  of  his 
ccnnpany.'' 

^  And  let  Harrison  take  care,"  added  Lady  Margaret,  '^  that  the  people  and  their 
horses  are  suitably  seen  to." 

Edith's  heart  sprung  to  her  lips  during  this  conversation  ;  for  it  instantly  occurred  to 
her,  that,  through  her  infiuence  over  Lord  Evandale,  she  might  find  some  means  of 
releasing  Morton  from  his  present  state  of  danger,  in  case  her  uncle's  intercession  with 
Claverhouse  should  prove  inefiectual.  At  any  other  time  she  would  have  been  much 
averse  to  exert  this  infiuence;  for,  however  inexperienced  in  the  world,  her  native 
delicacy  taught  her  the  advantage  which  a  beautiful  young  woman  gives  to  a  young  man 
when  she  permits  him  to  lay  her  under  an  obligation.  And  she  would  have  been  the 
farther  disinclined  to  request  any  favour  of  Lord  Evandale,  because  the  voice  of  the 
gossips  in  Clydesdale  had,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  made  known,  assigned  him  to  her 
as  a  suitor,  and  because  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  very  little  encouragement 
was  necessary  to  realize  conjectures  which  had  hitherto  no  foundation.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  dreaded,  that,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Evandale's  making  a  formal  declaration,  he 
had  every  chance  of  being  supported  by  the  infiuence  of  Lady  Margaret  and  her  other 
friends,  and  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  solicitations  and  authority, 
except  a  predilection,  to  avow  which  she  knew  would  be  equally  dangerous  and  unavailing. 
She  determined,  therefore,  to  wait  the  issue  of  her  uncle's  intercession,  and,  should  it 
fiul,  which  she  conjectured  she  should  soon  learn,  either  from  the  looks  or  language  of 
the  open-hearted  veteran,  she  would  then,  as  a  last  efibrt,  make  use  in  Morton's  favour 
of  her  interest  with  Lord  Evandale.  Her  mind  did  not  long  remain  in  suspense  on  the 
subject  of  her  uncle's  application. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  table,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
the  military  guests  who  were  at  that  end  of  the  board,  was  now,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  at  liberty  to  leave  his  station,  and  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  to  approach 
Claverhouse,  requesting  from  his  niece,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour  of  a  particular 
introduction.  As  his  name  and  character  were  well  known,  the  two  military  men  met 
with  expressions  of  mutual  regard ;  and  Edith,  with  a  beating  heart,  saw  her  aged  relative 
withdraw  from  the  company,  together  with  his  new  acquaintance,  into  a  recess  formed 
by  one  of  the  arched  windows  of  the  hall.  She  watched  their  conference  with  eyes 
almost  dazzled  by  the  eagerness  of  suspense,  and,  with  observation  rendered  more  acute 
by  the  internal  agony  of  her  mind,  could  guess,  from  the  pantomimic  gestures  which 
accompanied  the  conversation,  the  progress  and  fate  of  the  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Henry  Morton. 

The  first  expression  of  the  countenance  of  Claverhouse  betokened  that  open  and  willing 
courtesy,  which,  ere  it  requires  to  know  the  nature  of  the  favour  asked,  seems  to  say,  how 
happy  the  party  will  be  to  confer  an  obligation  on  the  suppliant.  But  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  the  brow  of  that  ofiicer  became  darker  and  more  severe,  and  his  features, 
though  still  retaining  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  politeness,  assumed,  at  least  to 
Edith's  terrified  imagination,  a  harsh  and  inexorable  character.  His  lip  was  now  com- 
pressed as  if  with  impatience  !  now  curled  slightly  upward,  as  if  in  civil  contempt  of  the 
arguments  urged  by  Major  Bellenden.  The  language  of  her  uncle,  as  far  as  expressed 
in  his  manner,  appeared  to  be  that  of  earnest  intercession,  urged  with  all  the  affectionate 
simplicity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  with  the  weight  which  his  age  and  reputation 
entitled  him  to  use.     But  it  seemed  to  have  little  impression  upon  Colonel  Grahame,  who 
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gone  to  diorch  service  with  me  Mty  times,  and  I  never  heard  him  miss  one  of  the 
responses  in  my  life.  Edith  Bellenden  can  bear  witness  to  it  as  well  as  I.  He  always 
read  on  the  same  Prayer-book  with  her,  and  could  look  out  the  lessons  as  well  as  the 
carate  himself.     Call  him  up ;  let  him  be  heard  for  himself." 

**  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty. 
— Major  AUan,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  officer  next  in  commmand,  *^  take  a  guide,  and 
lead  the  regiment  forward  to  Loudon-hill  by  the  best  and  shortest  road.  Move  steadily, 
and  do  not  let  the  men  blow  the  horses.  Lord  Evandale  and  I  will  overtake  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.     Leave  Bothwell  with  a  party  to  bring  up  the  prisoners." 

Allan  bowed,  and  left  the  apartment,  with  all  the  officers,  excepting  Claverhouse  and  the 
yonng  nobleman.  Li  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the  military  music  and  the  clashing  of 
hoofs  announced  that  the  horsemen  were  leaving  the  castle.  The  sounds  were  presently 
heard  only  at  intervals,  and  soon  died  away  entirely. 

While  Claverhouse  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  terrors  of  Lady  Margaret,  and  to  re- 
concile the  veteran  Major  to  his  opinion  of  Morton,  Evandale,  getting  the  better  of  that 
conscious  shyness  which  renders  an  ingenuous  youth  diffident  in  approaching  the  object  of 
his  afiections,  drew  near  to  Miss  BeUenden,  and  accosted  her  in  a  tone  of  mingled  respect 
and  interest 

"  We  are  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  with  much  emotion 
— "  to  leave  you  for  a  scene  which  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Farewell,  dear  Miss  Bel- 
lenden ; — ^let  me  say  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last  time,  dear  Edith  1  We  part  in 
circumstances  so  singular  as  may  excuse  some  solemnity  in  bidding  farewell  to  one  whom 
I  have  known  so  long,  and  whom  I — respect  so  highly." 

The  manner,  differing  from  the  words,  seemed  to  express  a  feeling  much  deeper  and 
more  agitating  than  was  conveyed  in  the  phrase  he  made  use  of.  It  was  not  in  woman  to 
be  utterly  insensible  to  his  modest  and  deep-felt  expression  of  tenderness.  Although 
borne  down  by  the  misfortunes  and  imminent  danger  of  the  man  she  loved,  Edith  was 
touched  by  the  hopeless  and  reverential  passion  of  the  gallant  youth,  who  now  took  leave 
of  her  to  rush  into  dangers  of  no  ordinary  description. 

"I  hope — I  sincerely  trust,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  danger.  I  hope  there  is  no  occasion 
for  this  solemn  ceremonial — that  these  hasty  insurgents  will  be  dispersed  rather  by 
fear  than  force,  and  that  Lord  Evandale  will  speedily  return  to  be  what  he  must  always 
be,  the  dear  and  valued  friend  of  all  in  this  castle." 

"  Of  aZ7,"  he  repeated,  with  a  melancholy  emphasis  upon  the  word.  "  But  be  it 
so— whatever  is  near  you  is  dear  and  valued  to  me,  and  I  value  their  approbation 
accordingly.  Of  our  success  I  am  not  sanguine.  Our  numbers  are  so  few,  that  I 
dare  not  hope  for  so  speedy,  so  bloodless,  or  so  safe  an  end  of  this  unhappy  disturbance. 
These  men  are  enthusiastic,  resolute,  and  desperate,  and  have  leaders  not  altogether 
unskilled  in  military  matters.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  impetuosity  of  our  Colonel 
is  hurrying  us  against  them  rather  prematurely.  But  there  are  few  that  have  less 
reason  to  shun  danger  than  I  have." 

£dith  had  now"  the  opportunity  she  wished  to  bespeak  the  young  nobleman's  in- 
tercession and  protection  for  Henry  Morton,  and  it  seemed  the  only  remaining  channel 
of  interest  by  which  he  could  be  rescued  from  impending  destruction.  Yet  she  felt  at 
that  moment  as  if,  in  doing  so,  she  was  abusing  the  partiality  and  confidence  of  the  lover, 
whose  heart  was  as  open  before  her,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  an  express  declaration. 
Could  she  with  honour  engage  Lord  Evandale  in  the  service  of  a  rival  ?  or  could  she  with 
prudence  make  him  any  request  or  lay  herself  under  any  obligation  to  him,  without 
afibrding  ground  for  hopes  which  she  could  never  realize  ?  But  the  moment  was  too 
urgent  for  hesitation,  or  even  for  those  explanations  with  which  her  request  might  other- 
wise have  been  qualified. 

I  will  but  dispose  of  this  young  fellow,"  said  Claverhouse,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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hall,  "  and  then,  Lord  Evandale — ^I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  again  your  conversation — ^but 
then  we  must  mount. — Bothwell,  why  do  you  not  bring  up  the  prisoner  ?  and,  hark  ye, 
let  two  files  load  their  carabines." 

In  these  words,  Edith  conceived  she  heard  the  death-warrant  of  her  lover.  She 
instantly  broke  through  the  restraint  which  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent. 

"  My  Lord  Evandale,"  she  said,  "  this  young  gentleman  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
uncle's ; — ^your  interest  must  be  great  with  your  colonel — ^let  me  request  your  intercession 
in  his  favour — it  will  confer  on  my  uncle  a  lasting  obligation." 

"  You  overrate  my  interest,  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  I  have  been  often 
unsuccessful  in  such  applications,  when  I  have  made  them  on  the  mere  score  of  humanity." 

"  Yet  try  once  ^ain  for  my  uncle's  sake." 

"  And  why  not  for  your  own?"  said  Lord  Evandale.  "Will  you  not  allow  me  to 
think  I  am  obliging  you  personally  in  this  matter  ?  Are  you  so  diffident  of  an  old  friend 
that  you  will  not  allow  him  even  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  is  gratifying  your 
wishes?" 

"  Surely — surely,"  replied  Edith  ;  "  you  will  oblige  me  infinitely — ^I  am  interested  in 
the  young  gentleman  on  my  uncle's  account — Lose  no  time,  for  God's  sake !" 

She  became  bolder  and  more  urgent  in  her  entreaties,  for  she  heard  the  steps  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  entering  with  their  prisoner. 

"  By  heaven  !  then,"  said  Evandale,  "  he  shall  not  die,  if  I  should  die  in  his  place ! — 
But  will  not  you,"  he  said,  resuming  the  hand,  which  in  the  hurry  of  her  spirits  she  had 
not  courage  to  withdraw,  "  will  not  you  grant  me  one  suit,  in  return  for  my  zeal  in  your 
service  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  can  ask,  my  Lord  Evandale,  that  sisterly  aifection  can  give." 

"  And  is  this  all,"  he  continued,  "  all  you  can  grant  to  my  affection  living,  or  my 
memory  when  dead?" 

"  Do  not  speak  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Edith ;  "  you  distress  me,  and  do  injustice  to 
yourself.  There  is  no  friend  I  esteem  more  highly,  or  to  whom  I  would  more  readily 
grant  every  mark  of  regard — providing — But" 

A  deep  sigh  made  her  turn  her  head  suddenly,  ere  she  had  well  uttered  the  last  word ; 
and  as  she  hesitated  how  to  frame  the  exception  with  which  slie  meant  to  close  the 
sentence,  she  became  instantly  aware  she  had  been  overheard  by  Morton,  who,  heavily 
ironed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  was  now  passing  behind  her  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
Claverhouse.  As  their  eyes  met  each  other,  the  sad  and  reproachful  expression  of 
Morton's  glance  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  partially  heard,  and  altogether  misinter- 
preted, the  conversation  which  had  just  passed.  There  wanted  but  this  to  complete 
Edith's  distress  and  confusion.  Her  blood,  which  rushed  to  her  brow,  made  a  sudden 
revulsion  to  her  heart,  and  left  her  as  pale  as  death.  This  change  did  not  escf^  the 
attention  of  Evandale,  whose  quick  glance  easily  discovered  that  there  was  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  object  of  his  attachment,  some  singular  and  uncommon  connexion.  He 
resigned  the  hand  of  Miss  Bellenden,  again  surveyed  the  prisoner  with  more  attention, 
again  looked  at  Edith,  and  plainly  observed  the  confusion  which  she  could  no  longer 
conceal. 

"  This,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  gloomy  silence,  "  is,  I  believe,  the  young  gentleman 
who  gained  the  prize  at  the  shooting  match." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  hesitated  Edith — "  yet — I  rather  think  not,"  scarce  knowing  what 
she  replied. 

"  It  is  he,"  said  Evandale,  decidedly  ;  "  I  know  him  well.  A  victor,"  he  continued, 
somewhat  haughtily,  "  ought  to  have  interested  a  fair  spectator  more  deeply." 

He  then  turned  from  Edith,  and  advancing  towards  the  table  at  which  Claverhouse 
now  placed  himself,  stood  at  a  little  distance,  resting  on  his  sheathed  broadsword,  a  silent, 
but  not  an  unconcerned,  spectator  of  that  which  passed. 
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^  force  of  talent  unsuspected  by  the  owner  himself.  He  liad  inherited 
fr(»n  his  father  an  undaunted  courage,  and  a  firm  and  uncompromising  detestation  of 
oppression,  whether  in  politics  or  religion.  But  his  enthusiasm  was  unsullied  by 
fanatic  zeal,  and  unleavened  by  the  sourness  of  the  puritanical  spirit.  From  these  his 
mind  had  been  freed,  partly  by  the  active  exertions  of  his  own  excellent  understanding, 
partly  by  frequent  and  long  visits  at  Major  Bellenden's,  where  he  had  an  ojiportunity  of 
meeting  with  many  guests  whose  conversation  taught  Jiim,  that  goodness  and  worth 
were  not  limited  to  those  of  any  single  form  of  religious  observance. 

Tic  base  parsimony  of  his  uncle  had  thrown  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  liis 
education  ;  but  he  had  so  far  improved  the  opportunities  which  offered  themselves,  that 
his  instructors  as  well  as  his  friends  were  surprised  at  his  progress  under  such  dis- 
advantages. Stiil,  however,  the  current  of  his  soul  was  frozen  byasense  of  dependence — 
of  pover^ — above  all,  of  an  imperfect  and  limited  education.     These  feelings  impressed 
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him  with  a  diffidence  and  reserve  which  effectually  concealed  from  all  bat  very  intimate 
friends,  the  extent  of  talent  and  the  firmness  of  character,  which  we  have  stated  him  to 
be  possessed  of.  The  curcumstances  of  the  times  had  added  to  this  reserve  an  air  of 
indecision  and  indifference ;  for,  being  attached  to  neither  of  the  factions  which  divided 
the  kingdom,  he  passed  for  dull,  insensible,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  feeling  of  religion 
or  of  patriotism.  No  conclusion,  however,  could  be  more  unjust ;  and  the  reasons  of  the 
neutrality  which  he  had  hitherto  professed  had  root  in  very  different  and  most  praise- 
worthy motives.  He  had  formed  few  congenial  ties  with  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
persecution,  and  was  disgusted  alike  by  their  narrow-minded  and  selfish  party-spirit, 
their  gloomy  fanaticism,  their  abhorrent  condemnation  of  all  elegant  studies  or  innocent 
exercises,  and  the  envenomed  rancour  of  their  political  hatred.  But  his  mind  was  still 
more  revolted  by  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Government — the  mis- 
rule, licence,  and  brutality  of  the  soldiery — the  executions  on  the  scaffold,  the  slaughters 
in  the  open  field,  the  free  quarters  and  exactions  imposed  by  military  law,  which  placed 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  free  people  on  a  level  with  Asiatic  slaves.  Condemning, 
therefore,  each  party  as  its  excesses  fell  under  his  eyes,  disgusted  with  the  sight  of  evils 
which  he  had  no  means  of  alleviating,  and  hearing  alternate  complaints  and  exultations 
with  which  he  could  not  sympathize,  he  would  long  ere  this  have  left  Scotland,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  attachment  to  Edith  Bellenden. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  these  young  people  had  been  at  Cham  wood,  when  Major 
Bellenden,  who  was  as  free  from  suspicion  on  such  occasions  as  Uncle  Toby  himself,  had 
encouraged  their  keeping  each  other  constant  company,  without  entertaining  any  appre- 
hension of  the  natural  consequences.  Love,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  borrowed  the  name 
of  friendship,  used  her  language,  and  claimed  her  privileges.  When  Eklith  Bellenden 
was  recalled  to  her  mother's  castle,  it  was  astonishing  by  what  singular  and  recurring 
accidents  she  oflen  met  young  Morton  in  her  sequestered  walks,  especially  consideiiog 
the  distance  of  their  place  of  abode.  Yet  it  somehow  happened  that  she  never  expressed 
the  surprise  which  the  frequency  of  these  rencontres  ought  naturally  to  have  excited, 
and  that  their  intercourse  assumed  gradually  a  more  delicate  character,  and  their  meetii^ 
began  to  wear  the  air  of  appointments.  Books,  drawings,  letters,  were  exchanged 
between  them,  and  every  trifling  commission,  given  or  executed,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
correspondence.  Love,  indeed,  was  not  yet  mentioned  between  them  by  name,  but 
each  knew  the  situation  of  their  own  bosom,  and  could  not  but  guess  at  that  of  the 
other.  Unable  to  desist  from  an  intercourse  which  possessed  such  charms  for  both,  yet 
trembling  for  its  too  probable  consequences,  it  had  been  continued  without  specific 
explanation  until  now,  when  fate  appeared  to  have  taken  the  conclusion  into  its  own  hands. 

It  followed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  difiidence  of 
Morton's  disposition  at  this  period,  that  his  confidence  in  Edith's  return  of  his  affection 
had  its  occasional  cold  fits.  Her  situation  was  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  his  own, 
her  worth  so  eminent,  her  accomplishments  so  many,  her  face  so  beautiful,  and  her 
manners  so  bewitching,  that  he  could  not  but  entertain  fears  that  some  suitor  more 
favoured  than  himself  by  fortune,  and  more  acceptable  to  Edith's  family  than  he  durst 
hope  to  be,  might  step  in  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections.  Common  rumour 
had  raised  up  such  a  rival  in  Lord  Evandale,  whom  birth,  fortune,  connexions,  and 
political  principles,  as  well  as  his  frequent  visits  at  Tillietudlem,  and  his  attendance  upon 
Lady  Bellenden  and  her  niece  at  all  public  places,  naturally  pointed  out  as  a  candidate 
for  her  favour.  It  frequently  and  inevitably  happened,  that  engagements  to  which  Lord 
Evandale  was  a  party,  interfered  with  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  ;  and  Henry  could  not 
but  mark  that  Edith  either  studiously  avoided  speaking  of  the  young  nobleman,  or  did  so 
with  obvious  reserve  and  hesitation. 

These  symptoms,  which  in  fact  arose  from  the  delicacy  of  her  own  feelings  towards 
Morton  himself,  were  misconstrued  by  his  diffident  temper ;  and  the  jealousy  which 
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they  excited  was  fermented  by  the  occasional  observations  of  Jenny  Dennison.  This  true- 
bred  serving-damsel  was,  in  her  own  person,  a  complete  country  coquette,  and  when  she 
had  no  opportunity  of  teasing  her  own  lovers,  used  to  take  some  occasional  opj^rtunity 
to  torment  her  young  lady's.  This  arose  from  no  ill-will  to  Henry  Morton,  who,  both 
on  her  mistress's  account  and  his  own  handsome  form  and  countenance,  stood  high  in  her 
esteem*  But  then  Lord  Evandale  was  abo  handsome ;  he  was  liberal  far  beyond  what 
Morton's  means  could  afford,  and  he  was  a  lord,  moreover  ;  and,  if  Miss  £dith  Bellenden 
should  accept  his  hand,  she  would  become  a  baron *8  lady,  and,  what  was  more,  little 
Jenny  Dennison,  whom  the  awful  housekeeper  at  Tillietudlem  huffed  about  at  her 
pleasure,  would  be  then  Mrs.  Dennison,  Lady  Evandale's  own  woman,  or  perhaps  her 
ladyship's  lady-in-waiting.  The  impartiality  of  Jenny  Dennison,  therefore,  did  not,  like 
tiiat  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  extend  to  a  wish  that  both  the  handsome  suitors  could  wed  her 
young  lady  ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  scale  of  her  regard  was  depressed  in  favour 
of  Lord  Evandale,  and  her  wishes  in  his  favour  took  many  shapes  extremely  tormenting 
to  Morton — ^being  now  expressed  as  a  friendly  caution,  now  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
and  anon  as  a  merry  jest,  but  always  tending  to  confirm  the  idea  that,  sooner  or  later,  his 
romantic  intercourse  with  her  young  mistress  must  have  a  close,  and  that  Edith  Bellenden 
would,  in  spite  of  summer  walks  beneath  the  greenwood  tree,  exchange  of  verses,  of 
drawings,  and  of  books,  end  in  becoming  Lady  Evandale. 

These  hints  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  very  point  of  his  own  suspicions  and  fears, 
that  Morton  was  not  long  of  feeling  that  jealousy  which  every  one  has  felt  who  has 
truly  loved,  but  to  which  those  are  most  liable  whose  love  is  crossed  by  the  want  of 
firiends'  consent,  or  some  other  envious  impediment  of  fortune.  Edith  herself,  unwittingly, 
and  in  the  generosity  of  her  own  frank  nature,  contributed  to  the  error  into  which  her 
lover  was  in  danger  of  falling.  Their  conversation  once  chanced  to  turn  upon  some 
late  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  said  (inaccurately 
however)  that  the  party  was  commanded  by  Lord  Evandale.  Edith,  as  true  in  friendship 
as  in  love,  was  somewhat  hurt  at  the  severe  strictures  which  escaped  from  Morton  on 
this  occasion,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  not  the  less  strongly  expressed  on  account  of 
their  supposed  rivalry.  She  entered  into  Lord  Evandale's  defence  with  such  spirit  as 
hurt  Morton  to  the  very  soul,  and  afforded  no  small  delight  to  Jenny  Dennison,  the 
usual  companion  of  their  walks.  Edith  perceived  her  error,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy 
it ;  but  the  impression  was  not  so  easily  erased,  and  it  had  no  small  effect  in  inducing 
her  lover  to  form  that  resolution  of  going  abroad,  which  was  disappointed  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  visit  which  he  received  from  Edith  during  his  confinement,  the  deep  and  devoted 
interest  which  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate,  ought  of  themselves  to  have  dispelled  his 
suspicions ;  yet,  ingenious  in  tormenting  himself,  even  this  he  thought  might  be  imputed 
to  anxious  friendship,  or,  at  most,  to  a  temporary  partiality,  which  would  probably  soon 
give  way  to  circumstances,  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  the  authority  of  Lady  Margaret, 
and  the  assiduities  of  Lord  Evandale. 

"  And  to  what  do  I  owe  it,"  he  said  "  that  I  cannot  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  plead 
my  interest  in  her  ere  I  am  thus  cheated  out  of  it  ? — to  what,  but  to  the  all-pervading 
and  accursed  tyranny  which  afflicts  at  once  our  bodies,  souls,  estates,  and  affections  ? 
And  is  it  to  one  of  the  pensioned  cut-throats  of  this  oppressive  Government  that  I 
must  yield  my  pretensions  to  Edith  BeUenden  ? — I  will  not,  by  Heaven  ? — It  is  a 
just  punishment  on  me  for  being  dead  to  public  wrongs,  that  they  have  visited  me 
with  their  injuries  in  a  point  where  they  can  be  least  brooked  or  borne." 

As  these  stormy  resolutions  boiled  in  his  bosom,  and  while  he  ran  over  the  various 
kinds  of  insult  and  injury  which  he  had  sustained  in  his  own  cause  and  in  that  of  his 
country,  Bothwell  entered  the  tower,  followed  by  two  dragoons,  one  of  whom  carried 
handcuffs. 
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"  You  must  follow  me,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  but  first  we  must  put  you  in  trim." 

"  In  trim  ! "  said  Morton.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  must  put  on  these  rough  bracelets.  I  durst  not — nay,  d — ^n  it,  I  durti 
do  anything — ^but  I  would  not  for  three  hours'  plunder  of  a  stormed  town  bring  a  whig 
before  my  Colonel  without  his  being  ironed.  Come,  come,  young  man,  don't  look  sulky 
about  it." 

He  advanced  to  put  on  the  irons ;  but,  seizing  the  oaken-seat  upon  which  he  liad 
rested,  Morton  threatened  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  first  who  should  approach  him. 

"  I  could  manage  you  in  a  moment,  my  youngster,"  said  Bothwell,  "  but  I  had  rather 
you  would  strike  sail  quietly." 

Here  indeed  he  spoke  the  truth,  not  from  either  fear  or  reluctance  to  adopt  force,  but 
because  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  noisy  scuffle,  through  which  it  might  probably 
be  discovered  that  he  had,  contrary  to  express  orders,  suffered  his  prisoner  to  pass  the 
night  without  being  properly  secured. 

"  You  had  better  be  prudent,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  which  he  meant  to  be  con- 
ciliatory, "and  don't  spoil  your  own  sport.  They  say  here  in  the  castle,  that  Lady 
Margaret's  niece  is  immediately  to  marry  our  young  Captain,  Lord  Evandale.  I  saw 
them  close  together  in  the  hall  yonder,  and  I  heard  her  ask  him  to  intercede  for  your 
pardon.  She  looked  so  devilish  handsome  and  kind  upon  him,  that  on  my  soul — But 
what  the  devil's  the  matter  witli  you  ? — You  are  as  pale  as  a  sheet — Will  you  have  some 
brandy?" 

"  Miss  Bellenden  ask  my  life  of  Lord  Evandale  ?"  said  the  prisoner,  faintly. 

**  Ay,  ay ;  there's  no  friend  like  the  women — their  interest  carries  all  in  court  and 
camp.     Come,  you  are  reasonable  now — Ay,  I  thought  you  would  come  round." 

Here  he  employed  himself  in  putting  on  the  fetters,  against  which  Morton,  thunder- 
struck by  this  intelligence,  no  longer  offered  the  least  resistance. 

"  My  life  begged  of  him,  and  by  her ! — Ay,  ay — put  on  the  irons — ^my  limbs  shall  not 
refuse  to  bear  what  has  entered  into  my  very  soul — My  life  begged  by  fklith,  and  begged 
of  Evandale!" 

"  Ay,  and  he  has  power  to  grant  it  too,"  said  Bothwell — "  He  can  do  more  with  the 
Colonel  than  any  man  in  the  regiment." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  party  led  their  prisoner  towards  the  hall.  Li  passing  behind 
the  seat  of  Edith,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  heard  enough,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  broken 
expressions  which  passed  between  Edith  and  Lord  Evandale,  to  confirm  all  that  the 
soldier  had  told  him.  lliat  moment  made  a  singular  and  instantaneous  revolution  in  his 
character.  The  depth  of  despair  to  which  his  love  and  fortunes  were  reduced — ^the  peril 
in  which  his  life  appeared  to  stand — the  transference  of  Edith's  affections,  her  intercession 
in  his  favour,  which  rendered  her  fickleness  yet  more  galling, — seemed  to  destroy  every 
feeling  for  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  but  at  the  same  time  awakened  those  which  had 
hitherto  been  smothered  by  passions  more  gentle  though  more  selfish.  Desperate 
himself,  he  determined  to  support  the  rights  of  his  country,  insulted  in  his  person.  His 
character  was  for  the  moment  as  effectually  changed  as  the  appearance  of  a  villa,  which, 
from  being  the  abode  of  domestic  quiet  and  happiness,  is,  by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  an 
armed  force,  converted  into  a  formidable  post  of  defence. 

We  have  already  said  that  he  cast  upon  Edith  one  glance,  in  which  reproach  was 
mingled  with  sorrow,  as  if  to  bid  her  farewell  for  ever ;  his  next  motion  was  to  walk 
firmly  to  the  table  at  which  Colonel  Graliame  was  seated. 

"  By  what  right  is  it,  sir,"  said  he,  firmly,  and  without  waiting  till  he  was  questioned 
— "  by  what  right  is  it  that  these  soldiers  have  dragged  me  from  my  family,  and  put 
fetters  on  the  limbs  of  a  free  man  ^  " 

"  By  my  commands,"  answered  Claverhouse ; — "  and  I  now  lay  my  commands  on  you 
to  be  silent  and  hear  my  questions." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Morton,  in  a  determined  tone,  while  his  boldness  seemed  to 
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electrifj  all  around  him.     "I  will  know  whether  I  am  in  lawful  custody,  and  before 
a  civil  magistrate,  ere  the  charter  of  my  country  shall  be  forfeited  in  my  person." 

"  A  pretty  springald  this,  upon  my  honour ! "  said  Claverhouse. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  Major  Bellenden  to  his  young  friend.  "  For  God's  sake,  Henry 
Morton,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  between  rebuke  and  entreaty,  "  remember  you  are 
speaking  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  officers  high  in  the  service." 

"  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  sir,"  returned  Henry,  firmly,  "  that  I  desire  to  know  what 
right  he  has  to  detain  me  without  a  legal  warrant.  Were  he  a  civil  officer  of  the  law, 
I  should  know  my  duty  was  submission." 

"  Your  friend,  here,"  said  Claverhouse  to  the  veteran,  coolly,  "  is  one  of  those  scrupulous 
gentlemen,  who,  like  the  madman  in  the  play,  will  not  tie  his  cravat  without  the  warrant 
of  Mr.  Justice  Overdo ;  but  I  will  let  him  see,  before  we  part,  that  my  shoulder-knot  is 
as  legal  a  badge  of  authority  as  the  mace  of  the  Justiciary. — So,  waving  this  discussion, 
you  will  be  pleased,  young  man,  to  tell  me  directly  when  you  saw  Balfour  of  Burley." 

"As  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  ask  such  a  question," replied  Morton,  "I  decline 
replying  to  it." 

"  You  confessed  to  my  sergeant,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  that  you  saw  and  entertained 
him,  knowing  him  to  be  an  intercommuned  traitor :  why  are  you  not  so  frank  with 
me?'' 

"Because,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "I  presume  you  are,  from  education,  taught  to  un- 
derstand the  rights  upon  which  you  seem  disposed  to  trample ;  and  I  am  willing  you 
should  be  aware  there  are  yet  Scotsmen  who  can  assert  the  liberties  of  Scotland." 

"  And  these  supposed  rights  you  would  vindicate  with  your  sword,  I  presume  ?"  said 
Colonel  Grahame. 

"  Were  I  armed  as  you  are,  and  we  were  alone  upon  a  hill-side,  you  should  not  ask  me 
the  question  twice." 

"  It  is  quite  enough,"  answered  Claverhouse,  calmly ; — "  your  language  corresponds 
with  all  I  have  heard  of  you ; — but  you  are  the  son  of  a  soldier,  though  a  rebellious 
one,  and  you  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  dog ;  I  will  save  you  that  indignity." 

"  Die  in  what  manner  I  may,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  will  die  like  the  son  of  a  brave  man  ; 
and  the  ignominy  you  mention  shall  remain  with  those  who  shed  innocent  blood." 

"  Make  your  peace,  then,  with  Heaven,  in  five  minutes'  space. — Bothwell,  lead  him 
down  to  the  court-yard,  and  draw  up  your  party." 

The  appalling  nature  of  this  conversation,  and  of  its  result,  struck  the  silence  of  horror 
into  all  but  the  speakers.  But  now  those  who  stood  around  broke  forth  into  clamour  and 
expostulation.  Old  Lady  Margaret,  who,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  party,  had 
not  laid  aside  the  feelings  of  her  sex,  was  loud  in  her  intercession. 

"O,  Colonel  Grahame,"  she  exclaimed,  "spare  his  young  blood!  Leave  him  to 
the  law — do  not  repay  my  hospitality  by  shedding  men's  blood  on  the  threshold  of 
my  doors  I " 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Major  Bellenden,  "  you  must  answer  this  violence.  Don't 
think,  though  I  am  old  and  feckless,  that  my  friend's  son  shall  be  murdered  before  my  eyes 
with  impunity.     I  can  find  friends  that  shall  make  you  answer  it." 

Be  satisfied.  Major  Bellenden,  I  will  answer  it,"  replied  Claverhouse,  totally  unmoved. 

And  you,  madam,  might  spare  me  the  pain  of  resisting  this  passionate  intercession  for  a 
traitor,  when  you  consider  the  noble  blood  your  own  house  has  lost  by  such  as  he  is." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  answered  the  lady,  her  aged  frame  trembling  with  anxiety,  "  I 
leave  vengeance  to  God,  who  calls  it  his  own.  The  shedding  of  this  young  man's  blood 
will  not  call  back  the  lives  that  were  dear  to  me  ;  and  how  can  it  comfort  me  to  think  that 
there  has  maybe  been  another  widowed  mother  made  childless,  like  mysell,  by  a  deed  done 
at  my  very  door-stane ! " 

"  This  is  stark  madness,"  said  Claverhouse — "  I  imist  do  my  duty  to  church  and  state. 
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Here  are  a  thousand  villains  hard  bj  in  open  rebellion,  and  jou  ask  me  to  pardon  a  jonng 
fanatic  who  is  enough  of  himself  to  set  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze !  It  cannot  be — 
Remove,  him  Bothwell." 

She  who  was  most  interested  in  this  dreadful  decision,  had  twice  strove  to  speak,  but 
her  voice  had  totally  failed  her — her  mind  refused  to  suggest  words,  and  her  tongue  to 
utter  them.  She  now  sprung  up,  and  attempted  to  rush  forward,  but  her  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  would  have  fallen  flat  upon  the  pavement  had  she  not  been  caught  by  her 
attendant. 

"  Help  ! "  cried  Jenny — "  Help,  for  God's  sake  !  my  young  lady  is  dying." 

At  this  exclamation,  Evandale,  who,  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  scene,  had 
stood  motionless,  leaning  upon  liis  sword,  now  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  his  com- 
manding-officer, "  Colonel  Grahame,  before  proceeding  in  this  matter,  will  you  speak  a 
word  with  me  in  private  ?" 

Claverhouse  looked  surprised,  but  instantly  rose  and  withdrew  with  the  young  nobleman 
into  a  recess,  where  the  following  brief  dialogue  passed  between  them : — 

"  I  think  I  need  not  remind  you.  Colonel,  that  when  our  family  interest  was  of  service 
to  you  last  year  in  that  affair  in  the  privy-council,  you  considered  yourself  as  laid  under 
some  obligation  to  us  ?  " 

"  Ceitainly,  my  dear  Evandale,"  answered  Claverhouse,  "  I  am  not  a  man  who  forgets 
such  debts ;  you  will  delight  me  by  showing  how  I  can  evince  my  gratitude." 

"  I  will  hold  the  debt  cancelled,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  if  you  will  spare  this  young 
man's  life." 

"  Evandale,"  replied  Grahame,  in  great  surprise,  "  you  are  *mad ! — absolutely  mad ! 
What  interest  can  you  have  in  this  young  spawn  of  an  old  roundhead  ?  His  father  was 
positively  the  most  dangerous  man  in  all  Scotland — cool,  resolute,  soldierly,  and  inflexible 
in  his  principles.  His  son  seems  his  very  model ;  you  cannot  conceive  the  mischief  he 
may  do.  I  know  mankind,  Evandale — ^were  he  an  insignificant,  fanatical,  country  booby, 
do  you  think  I  would  have  refused  such  a  trifle  as  his  life  to  Lady  Margaret  and  tlds 
family  ?  But  this  is  a  lad  of  fire,  zeal,  and  education — and  these  knaves  want  but  such  a 
leader  to  direct  their  blind  enthusiastic  hardiness.  I  mention  this,  not  as  refusing  your 
request,  but  to  make  you  fuUy  aware  of  the  possible  consequences.  I  will  never  evade  a 
promise,  or  refuse  to  return  an  obligation — if  you  ask  his  life  he  shall  have  it." 

"  Keep  him  close  prisoner,"  answered  Evandale,  "  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  I  persist 
in  requesting  you  will  not  put  him  to  death.  I  have  most  urgent  reasons  for  what 
I  ask." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  replied  Grahame.  "  But,  young  man,  should  you  wish  in  your  future 
life  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  service  of  your  king  and  country,  let  it  be  your  first  task 
to  subject  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  your  private  passions, 
affections,  and  feelings.  These  are  not  times  to  sacrifice  to  the  dotage  of  greybeards,  or 
the  tears  of  silly  women,  the  measures  of  salutary  severity  which  the  dangers  around 
compel  us  to  adopt.  And  remember,  that  if  I  now  3rield  this  point,  in  compliance  with 
your  urgency,  my  present  concession  must  exempt  me  from  future  solicitations  of  the 
same  nature." 

He  then  stepped  forward  to  the  table,  and  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on  Morton,  as  if  to 
observe  what  effect  the  pause  of  awful  suspense  between  death  and  life,  which  seemed  to 
freeze  the  bystanders  with  horror,  would  produce  upon  the  prisoner  himself.  Morton 
maintained  a  degree  of  firmness,  which  nothing  but  a  mind  that  had  nothing  left  upon 
earth  to  love  or  to  hope,  could  have  supported  at  such  a  crisis. 

"  You  see  him  ?  "  said  Claverhouse,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Lord  Evandale ;  "  he  is  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  between  time  and  eternity,  a  situation  more  appalling  than  the  most 
hideous  certainty ;  yet  his  is  the  only  cheek  unblenched,  the  only  eye  that  is  calm,  the 
only  heart  that  keeps  its  usual  time,  the  only  nerves  that  arc  not  quivering.     Look  at 
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him  well,  Evandale — If  that  man  shall  ever  come  to  head  an  army  of  rebels,  you  will 
have  much  to  answer  for  on  account  of  this  morning's  work."  He  then  said  aloud, 
"  Young  man,  your  life  is  for  the  present  safe,  through  the  intercession  of  your  friends 
— ^Bemove  him,  Bothwell,  and  let  him  be  properly  guarded,  and  brought  along  with  the 
other  prisoners." 
^*Jf  my  life,"  said   Morton,  stung  with   the  idea  that  he  owed  his  respite  to  the 

intercession  of  a  favoured  rival,  "if  my  life  be  granted  at  Lord  Evandale's  request" 

"  Take  the  prisoner  away,  Bothwell,"  said  Colonel  Grahame,  interrupting  him ;  I  have 
neither  time  to  make  nor  to  hear  fine  speeches." 

Bothwell  forced  off  Morton,  sa3ring,  as  he  conducted  him  into  the  court -yard,  "  Have 
you  three  lives  in  your  pocket,  besides  the  one  in  your  body,  my  lad,  that  you  can  afford 
to  let  your  tongue  run  away  with  them  at  this  rate  ?  Come,  come,  1*11  take  care  to  keep 
you  out  of  the  Colonel's  way ;  for,  egad,  you  will  not  be  five  minutes  with  him  before 
the  next  tree  or  the  next  ditch  will  be  the  word.  So  come  along  to  your  companions 
in  bondage." 

Thus  speaking,  the  sergeant,  who,  in  his  rude  manner,  did  not  altogether  want  sym- 
pathy for  a  gallant  young  man,  hurried  Morton  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  three  other 
prisoners  (two  men  and  a  woman),  who  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Evandale,  remained 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons. 

l    Meantime,  Claverhouse  took  his  leave  of  Lady  Margaret.     But  it  was  difficult  for  the 
good  lady  to  forgive  his  neglect  of  her  intercession. 

"  I  have  thought  till  now,"  she  said,  "  that  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem  might  have  been 
a  place  of  succour  to  those  that  are  ready  to  perish,  even  if  they  werena  sae  deserving  as 
they  should  have  been — but  I  see  auld  fruit  has  little  savour— our  suffering  and  our  ser- 
vices have  been  of  an  ancient  date." 

They  are  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me,  let  me  assure  your  ladyship,"  said  Claverhouse. 
Nothing  but  what  seemed  my  sacred  duty  could  make  me  hesitate  to  grant  a  favour 
requested  by  you  and  the  Major.  Come,  my  good  lady,  let  me  hear  you  say  you  have 
forgiven  me,  and,  as  I  return  to-night,  I  will  bring  a  drove  of  two  hundred  whigs  with 
me,  and  pardon  ^ftj  head  of  them  for  your  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  success.  Colonel,"  said  Major  Bellenden ;  "  but  take 
an  old  soldier's  advice,  and  spare  blood  when  battle's  over — and  once  more  let  me  request 
to  enter  bail  for  young  Morton." 

"  We  will  settle  that  when  I  return,"  said  Claverhouse.  "  Meanwhile,  be  assured  his 
life  shall  be  safe." 

During  this  conversation,  Evandale  looked  anxiously  around  for  P^ith;  but  the 
precaution  of  Jenny  Dennison  had  occasioned  her  mistress  being  transported  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Slowly  and  heavily  he  obeyed  the  impatient  summons  of  Claverhouse,  who,  after  taking 
a  courteous  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Major,  had  hastened  to  the  court-yard.  The 
prisoners  with  their  guard  were  already  on  their  march,  and  the  officers  with  their  escort 
mounted  and  followed.  All  pressed  forward  to  overtake  the  main  body,  as  it  was  supposed 
they  would  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  little  more  than  two  hours. 
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¥rm  there  111  see  to  slip  awa  wi'  this  mither  o'  mine,  for  I  winna  rin  my  neck  into  a  tether 
for  ony  Kettledrummle  in  the  country  side — Aweel,"  continued  Cuddie,  relieving  himself 
by  detailing  his  misfortunes,  without  being  scrupulous  concerning  the  degree  of  attention 
which  his  companion  bestowed  on  his  narrative,  "just  as  I  was  wearying  for  the  tail  of 
the  preaching,  cam  word,  that  the  dragoons  were  upon  us.  Some  ran,  and  some  cried, 
Stand  I  and  some  cried,  Down  wi'  the  Philistines  !  I  was  at  my  mither  to  get  her  awa 
sting  and  ling  or  the  red  coats  cam  up,  but  I  might  as  weel  hae  tried  to  drive  our  auld 
fore-a-hand  ox  without  the  goad — deil  a  stap  wad  she  budge. — Weel,  after  a',  the  deugh 
we  were  in  was  strait,  and  the  mist  cam  thick,  and  there  was  good  hope  the  dragoons 
wad  hae  missed  us  if  we  could  hae  held  our  tongues ;  but,  as  if  auld  Kettledrummle 
himsell  hadna  made  din  eneugh  to  waken  the  very  dead,  they  behoved  a'  to  skirl  up  a 
psalm  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  as  far  as  Lanrick  !  Aweel,  to  mak  a  lang  tale  short,  up 
cam  my  young  Lord  Evandale,  skelping  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  trot,  and  twenty  red- 
coats at  his  back.  Twa  or  three  chields  wad  needs  fight,  wi'  the  pistol  and  the  whinger 
in  the  tae  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  tother,  and  they  got  their  crouns  weel  cloured  ;  but 
there  wasna  muckle  skaith  dune,  for  Evandale  aye  cried  to  scatter  us,  but  to  spare  life." 

"  And  did  you  not  resist?"  said  Morton,  who  probably  felt,  that  at  that  moment  he 
himself  would  have  encountered  Lord  Evandale  on  much  slighter  grounds. 

"  Na,  truly,"  answered  Cuddie, — "  I  keepit  aye  before  the  auld  woman,  and  cried  for 
mercy  to  life  and  limb ;  but  twa  o'  the  red-coats  cam  up,  and  ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to 
strike  my  mither  wi'  the  side  o'  his  broadsword — So  I  got  up  my  kebbie  at  them,  and 
said  I  wad  gie  them  as  gude.  Weel,  they  turned  on  me,  and  clinked  at  me  wi'  their 
swords,  and  I  garr'd  my  hand  keep  my  head  as  weel  as  I  could  tiU  Lord  Evandale  came 
up,  and  then  I  cried  out  I  was  a  servant  at  Tillietudlem — ^ye  ken  yoursell,  he  was  aye 
judged  to  hae  a  look  after  the  young  leddy — and  he  bade  me  fling  down  my  kent,  and  sae 
me  and  my  mither  jrielded  oursells  prisoners.  Fm  thinking  we  wad  hae  been  letten  slip 
awa,  but  Kettledrummle  was  taen  near  us — ^for  Andrew  Wilson's  naig  that  he  was  riding 
on  had  been  a  dragooner  lang  syne,  and  the  sairer  Kettledrummle  spurred  to  win  awa, 
the  readier  the  dour  beast  ran  to  the  dragoons  when  he  saw  them  draw  up. — Aweel, 
when  my  mother  and  him  forgathered,  they  set  till  the  sodgers,  and  I  think  they  gae 
them  their  kale  through  the  reek  !  Bastards  o'  the  hure  o'  Babylon  was  the  best  words 
in  their  wame.  Sae  then  the  kiln  was  in  a  bleeze  again,  and  they  brought  us  a'  three  on 
wi'  them  to  mak  us  an  example,  as  they  ca't." 

"  It  is  most  infamous  and  intolerable  oppression ! "  said  Morton,  half  speaking  to 
himself.  "  Here's  a  poor  peaceable  fellow,  whose  only  motive  for  joining  the  conventicle 
was  a  sense  of  filial  piety,  and  he  is  chained  up  like  a  thief  or  murderer,  and  likely  to  die 
the  death  of  one,  but  without  the  privilege  of  a  formal  trial  which  our  laws  indulge  to  ihe 
worst  malefactor !  Even  to  witness  such  tyranny,  and  still  more  to  suffer  under  it,  is 
enough  to  make  the  blood  of  the  tamest  slave  boil  within  him." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  hearing  and  partly  understanding,  what  had  broken  from 
Morton  in  resentment  of  his  injuries,  "  it's  no  right  to  speak  evil  o*  dignities — my  auld 
leddy  aye  said  that,  as  nae  doubt  she  had  a  gude  right  to  do,  being  in  a  place  o' 
dignity  hersell ;  and  troth  I  listened  to  her  very  patiently,  for  she  aye  ordered  a  dram,  or 
a  sowp  kale,  or  something  to  us,  after  she  had  gien  us  a  hearing  on  our  duties.  But  deil 
a  dram,  or  kale,  or  onjrthing  else — ^no  sae  muckle  as  a  cup  o'  cauld  water— do  thae  lords 
at  Edinburgh  gie  us  ;  and  yet  they  are  heading  and  hanging  amang  us,  and  trailing  us  after 
thae  blackguard  troopers,  and  taking  our  goods  and  gear  as  if  we  were  outlaws.  I  canna 
say  I  tak  it  kind  at  their  hands." 

"  It  would  be  very  strange  if  you  did,"  answered  Morton,  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  And  what  I  like  warst  o'  a',"  continued  poor  Cuddie,  "  is  thae  ranting  red-coats 
coming  amang  the  lasses,  and  taking  awa  our  joes.  I  had  a  sair  heart  o'  my  ain  when  I 
passed  the  Mains  down  at  Tillietudlem  this  morning  about  parritch  time,  and  saw  the 
reek  comin'  out  at  my  ain  lum-head,  and  ken'd  there  was  some  ither  body  than  my  auld 
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mither  sitting  by  the  ingle-side.  But  I  think  mj  heart  was  e'en  sairer,  when  I  saw  that 
hellicat  trooper,  Tarn  Halliday,  kissing  Jenny  Dennison  afore  my  face.  I  wonder  women 
can  hae  the  impudence  to  do  sic  things ;  but  they  are  a'  for  the  red-coats.  Whiles  I  hae 
thought  o'  being  a  trooper  mysell,  when  I  thought  naething  else  wad  gae  down  wi'  Jenny 
— and  yet  HI  no  blame  her  ower  muckle  neither,  for  maybe  it  was  a'  for  my  sake  that  she 
loot  Tarn  touzle  her  tap-knots  that  gate." 

^  For  your  sake  ?"  said  Morton,  unable  to  refrain  from  taking  some  interest  in  a  story 
which  seemed  to  bear  a  singular  coincidence  with  his  own. 

**  E'en  sae,  Milnwood,"  replied  Cuddie ;  "  for  the  puir  quean  gat  leave  to  come  near  me 
wi'  speaking  the  loun  fair  (d — ^n  him,  that  I  suld  say  sae  I)  and  sae  she  bade  me  God 
speed,  and  she  wanted  to  stap  siller  into  my  hand ; — I'se  warrant  it  was  the  tae  half  o' 
her  fee  and  bountith,  for  she  wared  the  ither  half  on  pinners  and  pearlings  to  gang  to  see 
us  shoot  yon  day  at  the  popinjay." 

"  And  did  you  take  it,  Cuddie  ?"  said  Morton. 

**  Troth  did  I  no,  Milnwood ;  I  was  sic  a  fule  as  to  fling  it  back  to  her — ^my  heart  was 
ower  grit  to  be  behadden  to  her,  when  I  had  seen  that  loon  slavering  and  kissing  at  her. 
But  I  was  a  great  fule  for  my  pains ;  it  wad  hae  dune  my  mither  and  me  some  gude,  and 
shell  ware't  a'  on  duds  and  nonsense." 

There  was  a  deep  and  long  pause.  Cuddie  was  probably  engaged  in  regretting  the 
r^ection  of  his  mistress's  bounty,  and  Henry  Morton  in  considering  from  what  motives, 
or  upon  what  conditions,  Miss  Bellenden  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  interference  of 
Lord  Evandale  in  his  favour. 

Was  it  not  possible,  suggested  his  awakening  hopes,  that  he  had  construed  her  influence 
over  Lord  Evandale  hastily  and  unjustly?  Ought  he  to  censure  her  severely,  if,  sub- 
mitting to  dissimulation  for  his  sake,  she  had  permitted  the  young  nobleman  to  entertain 
hopes  which  she  had  no  intention  to  realize  ?  Or  what  if  she  had  appealed  to  the 
generosity  which  Lord  Evandale  was  supposed  to  possess,  and  had  engaged  his  honour  to 
protect  the  person  of  a  favoured  rival  ? 

Still,  however,  the  words  which  he  had  overheard  recurred  ever  and  anon  to  his  re- 
membrance, with  a  pang  which  resembled  the  sting  of  an  adder. 

**  Nothing  that  she  could  refuse  him  ! — was  it  possible  to  make  a  more  unlimited 
declaration  of  predilection?  The  language  of  affection  has  not,  within  the  limits  of 
maidenly  delicacy,  a  stronger  expression.  She  is  lost  to  me  wholly,  and  for  ever ;  and 
nothing  remains  for  me  now,  but  vengeance  for  my  own  wrongs,  and  for  those  which  are 
hourly  inflicted  on  my  country." 

Apparently,  Cuddie,  though  with  less  refinement,  was  following  out  a  similar  train  of 
ideas ;  for  he  suddenly  asked  Morton  in  a  low  whisper — "  Wad  there  be  ony  ill  in  getting 
out  o'  thae  chields'  hands  an  ane  could  compass  it?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  Morton ;  "  and  if  an  opportunity  occurs  of  doing  so,  depend 
on  it  I  for  one  will  not  let  it  slip." 

**  Fm  blythe  to  hear  ye  say  sae,"  answered  Cuddie.  "  I'm  but  a  puir  silly  fallow,  but 
I  canna  think  there  wad  be  muckle  ill  in  breaking  out  by  strength  o'  hand,  if  ye  could 
mak  it  onything  feasible.  I  am  the  lad  that  will  ne'er  fear  to  lay  on,  if  it  were  come  to 
that ;  but  our  auld  leddy  wad  hae  ca*d  that  a  resisting  o'  the  king's  authority." 

"  I  will  resist  any  authority  on  earth,"  said  Morton,  "  that  invades  tyrannically  my 
chartered  rights  as  a  freeman  ;  and  I  am  determined  I  will  not  be  unjustly  dragged 
to  a  jail,  or  perhaps  a  gibbet,  if  I  can  possibly  make  my  escape  from  these  men  either  by 
address  or  force." 

"  Weel,  that's  just  my  mind  too,  aye  supposing  we  hae  a  feasible  opportunity  o'  breaking 
loose.  But  then  ye  speak  o'  a  charter ;  now  these  are  things  that  only  belang  to  the 
like  o'  you  that  are  a  gentleman,  and  it  mightna  bear  me  through  that  am  but  a 
husbandman." 

The  charter  that  I  speak  of,"  said  Morton,  "  is  common  to  the  meanest  Scotchman. 
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damning  and  self-contradictoiy,  have  arisen  from  earth  to  Heaven  like  a  foul  and  hideous 
outcry  of  perjury  for  hastening  the  wrath  to  come hugh  !  hugh !  hugh  !  ** 

'*  And  I  say,**  cried  Mause,  in  the  same  tune,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ^'  that 
wi'  this  auld  breath  o'  mine,  and  it's  sair  taen  down  wi'  the  asthmatics  and  this  rough 
trot" 

"  Deil  gin  they  would  gallop,"  said  Cuddie,  "  wad  it  but  gar  her  baud  her  tongue  ! " 

" — Wi*  this  auld  and  brief  breath,"  continued  Mause,  "  will  I  testify  against  the  back- 
slidings,  defections,  defalcations,  and  declinings  of  the  land — against  the  grievances  and 
the  causes  of  wrath  I " 

"Peace,  I  pr'ythee — ^Peace,  good  woman,"  said  the  preacher,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  found  his  own  anathema  borne  down  by  Mause's 
better  wind ;  "  peace,  and  take  not  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  servant  of  the  altar. — 
I  say,  I  uplift  my  voice  and  tell  you,  that  before  the  play  is  played  out — ay,  before  this 
very  sun  gaes  down,  ye  sail  learn  that  neither  a  desperate  Judas,  like  your  prelate  Sharpe 
that's  gane  to  his  place ;  nor  a  sanctuary-breaking  Holofernes,  like  bloody-minded 
Claverhouse ;  nor  an  ambitious  Diotrephcs,  like  the  lad  Evandale  ;  nor  a  covetous  and 
warld-foUowing  Demas,  like  him  they  ca'  Sergeant  Bothwell,  that  makes  every  wife's 
plack  and  her  meal-ark  his  ain  ;  neither  your  carabines,  nor  your  pistols,  nor  your 
broadswords,  nor  your  horses,  nor  your  saddles,  bridles,  surcingles,  nose-bags,  nor 
martingales,  shall  resist  the  arrows  ^at  are  whetted  and  the  bow  that  is  bent  against 
you!" 

"  That  shall  they  never,  I  trow,"  echoed  Mause.  "  Castaways  are  they  ilk  ane  o'  them 
— ^besoms  of  destruction,  fit  only  to  be  flung  into  the  fire  when  they  have  sweepit  the  filth 
out  o'  the  Temple — ^whips  of  small  cords,  knotted  for  the  chastisement  of  those  wha  like 
their  warldly  gudes  and  gear  better  than  tlie  Cross  or  the  Covenant,  but  when  that  wark's 
done,  only  meet  to  make  latchets  to  the  deil's  brogues." 

"Fiend  hae  me,"  said  Cuddie,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  "if  I  dinna  think  our 
mither  preaches  as  weel  as  the  minister  !  But  it's  a  sair  pity  o'  his  boast,  for  it  aye  comes 
on  just  when  he's  at  the  best  o't,  and  that  lang  routing  he  made  air  this  morning,  is  sair 
again  him  too — Deil  an  I  care  if  he  wad  roar  her  dumb,  and  then  he  would  hae't  a'  to 
answer  for  himsell — It's  lucky  the  road's  rough,  and  the  troopers  are  no  taking  muckle 
tent  to  what  they  say,  wi'  the  rattling  o'  the  horses'  feet ;  but  an  we  were  anes  on  saft 
grund,  we'll  hear  news  o'  a'  this." 

Cuddle's  conjectures  were  but  too  true.  The  words  of  the  prisoners  had  not  been  much 
attended  to,  while  drowned  by  the  clang  of  horses'  hoofs  on  a  rough  and  stony  road ;  but 
they  now  entered  upon  the  moorlands,  where  the  testimony  of  the  two  zealous  captives 
lacked  this  saving  accompaniment.  And  accordingly,  no  sooner  had  their  steeds  begun 
to  tread  heath  and  green  sward,  and  Gabi-iel  Kettledrummle  had  again  raised  his  voice 
with,  "  Also  I  uplift  my  voice  like  that  of  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  " 


"And  I  mine,"  had  issued  from  Mause,  "  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house-tops  " 

When  "  Hollo,  ho ! "  cried  the  corporal  from  the  rear  ;  "  rein  up  your  tongues,  the  devil 
blister  them,  or  I'll  clap  a  martingale  on  tlieni." 

"  I  will  not  peace  at  commands  of  the  profane,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Mause,  "  for  the  bidding  of  no  earthly  potsherd,  though  it  be 
painted  as  red  as  a  brick  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  ca'  itsell  a  corporal." 

"  Halliday,"  cried  the  corporal,  "  hast  got  never  a  gag  about  thee,  man  ? — We  must 
stop  their  mouths  before  they  talk  us  all  dead." 

Ere  any  answer  could  be  made,  or  any  measure  taken  in  consequence  of  the  corporal's 
motion,  a  dragoon  galloped  towards  Sergeant  Bothwell,  who  was  considerably  a-head 
of  the  party  he  commanded.  On  hearing  the  orders  which  he  brought,  Bothwell 
instantly  rode  back  to  the  head  of  his  party,  ordered  them  to  close  their  files,  to 
mend  their  pace,  and  to  move  with  silence  and  precaution,  as  they  would  soon  be  in 
presence  of  the  enemy. 


i 
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^^'-$^-4^"^^  HE  increased  pace  of  the  party  of  horsemen  soon  took  awa;  from  their 
i-tA^flr^M  ^^'^''^  captives  the  breath,  if  not  the  inclination,  necessary  for  hcdding 
J&l^mtf^^lr'  ^°'^^-  Th^y  ^^  ""^  f*"^  more  than  a  mile  got  free  of  the  woodlands, 
^^^j^^^J  whose  broken  glades  had,  for  some  time,  accompanied  them  after  they 
(T^^SS'fl.V'  bad  left  the  woods  of  Tillietudlem.  A  few  birches  and  oaks  still 
"^-**^^'^  '■feathered  the  narrow  ravines,  or  occupied  in  dwarf-closters  the  hollow 
plains  of  the  moor.  But  these  were  gradually  disappearing ;  and  a  wide  and  waste 
country  lay  before  them,  swelling  into  bare  hills  of  dark  heath,  intersected  by  deep 
gullies ;  being  the  passages  by  which  torrents  forced  their  course  in  wint«r,  and  during 
summer  tbe  disproportionod  channels  for  diminutive  rivulets  that  winded  their  puny  way 
among  heaps  of  stones  and  gravel,  the  effects  and  tokens  of  their  winter  fury ;  —  like 
so  many  spendthrifts  dwindled  down  by  the  consequences  of  former  excesses  and  extra- 
vagance. This  desolate  region  seemed  to  extend  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach, 
without  grandeur,  without  even  tbe  dignity  of  mountain  wildness,  yet  striking,  from  the 
huge  proportion  which  it  seemed  to  bear  to  such  more  favoured  spots  of  tbe  country  as 
were  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  fitted  for  the  support  of  man  ;  and  thereby  impresung 
irresistibly  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  and  tbe 
comparative  inefficacy  of  the  boosted  means  of  amelioration  which  man  is  capaUe  of 
opposing  to  the  disadvantages  of  climate  and  soil 
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It  is  a  remarkable  effect  of  euch  extensive  wastes,  that  tliey  impose  an  idea  of  solitade 
even  upon  those  who  travel  through  them  in  considerable  numbers;  so  much  is  the 
imagination  affected  bj  the  disproportion  between  the  desert  around  and  the  party  who 
are  traversing  it.  Thus  the  members  of  a  caravan  of  a  thousand  souls  may  feel,  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  or  Arabia,  a  sense  of  loneliness  unknown  to  the  individual  traveller 
whose  solitary  course  is  through  a  thriving  and  cultivated  country. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a  peculiar  feeling  of  emotion,  that  Morton  beheld,  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  body  of  the  cavalry  to  which  his  escort  belonged, 
creeping  up  a  steep  and  winding  path  which  ascended  from  the  more  level  moor  into  the 
hills.  Their  numbers,  which  appeared  formidable  when  they  crowded  through  narrow 
roads,  and  seemed  multiplied  by  appearing  partially,  and  at  different  points,  among  the 
trees,  were  now  apparently  diminished  by  being  exposed  at  once  to  view,  and  in  a 
landscape  whose  extent  bore  such  immense  proportion  to  the  columns  of  horses  and  men, 
which,  showing  more  like  a  drove  of  black  cattle  than  a  body  of  soldiers,  crawled  slowly 
along  the  face  of  the  hiU,  their  force  and  their  numbers  seeming  trifling  and  contemptible. 

"  Surely,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  "  a  handful  of  resolute  men  may  defend  any  defile 
in  these  mountains  against  such  a  small  force  as  this  is,  provided  that  their  bravery  is 
equal  to  their  enthusiasm." 

While  he  made  these  reflections,  the  rapid  movement  of  the  horsemen  who  guarded 
him,  soon  traversed  the  space  which  divided  them  from  their  companions ;  and  ere  the 
front  of  Claverhouse's  column  had  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  they  had  been  seen 
ascending,  Bothwell,  with  his  rearguard  and  prisoners,  had  united  himself,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  main  body  led  by  his  commander.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  road,  which 
was  in  some  places  steep,  and  in  others  boggy,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  column, 
especially  in  the  rear ;  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body,  in  many  instances,  poached  up 
the  swamps  through  which  they  passed,  and  rendered  them  so  deep,  that  the  last  of  their 
followers  were  forced  to  leave  the  beaten  path,  and  find  safer  passage  where  they  could. 

On  these  occasions,  the  distresses  of  the  Reverend  Gabriel  Kettledrummle  and  of 
Mause  Headrigg,  were  considerably  augmented,  as  the  brutal  troopers,  by  whom  they 
were  guarded,  compelled  them,  at  all  risks  which  such  inexperienced  riders  were  likely 
to  incur,  to  leap  their  horses  over  drains  and  gullies,  or  to  push  tlicm  through  morasses 
and  swamps. 

"  Through  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  have  luppen  owcr  a  wall,"  cried  poor  Mause,  as  her 
horse  was,  by  her  rude  attendants,  brought  up  to  leap  the  turf  enclosure  of  a  deserted 
fold,  in  which  feat  her  curch  flew  off,  leaving  her  grey  hairs  uncovered. 

"  I  am  sunk  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing — I  am  come  into  deep  waters 
where  the  floods  overflow  me,"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  as  the  charger  on  which  he 
was  mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-heady  as  the  springs  are  called 
which  supply  the  marshes,  the  sable  streams  beneath  spouting  over  the  face  and  person 
of  the  captive  preacher. 

These  exclamations  excited  shouts  of  laughter  among  their  military  attendants ;  but 
events  soon  occurred,  which  rendered  them  all  sufficiently  serious. 

The  leading  files  of  the  regiment  had  nearly  attained  the  brow  of  the  steep  hill  wo 
have  mentioned,  when  two  or  tliree  horsemen,  speedily  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  their 
own  advanced  guard  who  had  acted  as  a  patrol,  appeared  returning  at  full  gallop,  their 
horses  much  blown,  and  the  men  apj>areiitly  in  a  disordered  flight.  They  were  followed 
upon  the  spur  by  Hyp.  or  six  riders,  well  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  who  halted  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  observing  the  approach  of  the  Life-Guards.  One  or  two  who  had 
carabines  dismounted,  and,  taking  a  leisurely  and  deliberate  aim  at  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  regiment,  discharged  their  pieces,  by  which  two  troopers  were  wounded,  one  severely. 
They  then  mounted  their  horses,  luul  disappeared  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  retreating 
with  so  much  coolness  aF>  evidently  showed,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  undisniayod 
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bj  the  approach  of  so  considerable  a  force  as  was  moving  against  them,  and  consdoas, 
on  the  other,  that  they  were  supported. by  numbers  sufficient  for  their  protection.  This 
incident  occasioned  a  halt  through  the  whole  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  while  Claverhouse 
himself  received  the  report  of  his  advanced  guard,  which  had  been  thus  driven  back 
upon  the  main  body,  Lord  Evandale  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  over  which  the 
enemy's  horsemen  had  retired,  and  Major  Allan,  Comet  Grahame,  and  tlie  other  officers^ 
employed  themselves  in  extricating  the  regiment  from  the  broken  ground,  and  drawing 
them  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  two  lines,  the  one  to  support  the  other. 

The  word  was  then  given  to  advance ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  first  lines  stood  on 
the  brow,  and  commanded  the  prospect  on  the  other  side.  The  second  line  closed  upon 
them,  and  also  the  rear-guard  with  the  prisoners ;  so  that  Morton  and  his  oompanioos  in 
captivity  could  in  like  manner  see  the  form  of  opposition  which  was  now  offered  to  the 
farther  progress  of  their  captors. 

The  brow  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  royal  Life-Guards  were  now  drawn  up,  sloped 
downwards  (on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  ascended)  with  a  gentle  declivity, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  presented  ground,  which,  though  unequal  in  some 
places,  was  not  altogether  unfavourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry,  until  near  the 
bottom,  when  the  slope  terminated  in  a  marshy  level,  traversed  through  its  whole  length 
by  what  seemed  either  a  natural  gully,  or  a  deep  artificial  drain,  the  sides  of  which  were 
broken  by  springs,  trenches  filled  with  water,  out  of  which  peats  and  turf  had  been  dug, 
and  here  and  there  by  some  straggling  thickets  of  alders  which  loved  the  moistness  so 
well,  that  they  continued  to  live  as  bushes,  although  too  much  dwarfed  by  the  sour  soil 
and  the  stagnant  bog-water  to  ascend  into  trees.  Beyond  this  ditch  or  gully,  the  ground 
arose  into  a  second  heathy  swell,  or  rather  hill,  near  to  the  foot  of  which,  and,  as  if  with 
the  object  of  defending  the  broken  ground  and  ditch  that  covered  their  front,  the  body  of 
insurgents  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  battle. 

Their  infantry  was  divided  into  three  lines.  The  first,  tolerably  provided  with 
fire-arms,  were  advanced  almost  close  to  the  verge  of  the  bog,  so  that  their  fire  must 
necessarily  annoy  the  royal  cavalry  as  they  descended  the  opposite  hill  (the  whole  front 
of  which  was  exposed),  and  would  probably  be  yet  more  fatal  if  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  morass.  Behind  this  first  line  was  a  body  of  pikemen,  designed  for  their  support  in 
case  the  dragoons  should  force  the  passage  of  the  marsh.  In  their  rear  waa  their  third 
line,  consisting  of  countrymen  armed  with  scythes  set  straight  on  poles,  hay-forks,  spits, 
clubs,  goads,  fish-spears,  and  such  other  rustic  implements  as  hasty  resentment  had 
converted  into  instruments  of  war.  On  each  fiank  of  the  infantry,  but  a  little  backward 
from  the  bog,  as  if  to  allow  themselves  dry  and  sound  ground  whereon  to  act  in  case 
their  enemies  should  force  the  pass,  there  was  drawn  up  a  small  body  of  cavalry  who 
were,  in  general,  but  indiff*erently  armed  and  worse  mounted,  but  full  of  zeal  for  the 
cause,  being  chiefly  either  landholders  of  small  property,  or  farmers  of  the  better  class, 
whose  means  enabled  them  to  serve  on  horseback.  A  few  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  driving  back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  royalists,  might  now  be  seen  returning  slowly 
towards  their  own  squadrons.  These  were  the  only  individuals  of  the  insurgent  army 
which  seemed  to  be  in  motion.  All  the  others  stood  firm  and  motionless,  as  the  grey 
stones  that  lay  scattered  on  the  heath  around  them. 

The  total  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about  a  thousand  men ;  but  of 
these  there  were  scarce  a  hundred  cavalry,  nor  were  the  half  of  them  even  tolerably 
armed.  The  strength  of  their  position,  however — the  sense  of  their  having  taken  a 
desperate  step,  the  superiority  of  their  numbers — but,  above  all,  the  ardour  of  their 
enthusiasm,  were  the  means  on  which  their  leaders  reckoned  for  supplying  the  want  of 
arms,  equipage,  and  military  discipline. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  that  rose  above  the  array  of  battle  which  they  had  adopted, 
were  seen  the  women,  and  even  the  children,  whom  zeal,  opposed  to  persecution,  had 
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driven  into  the  wilderness. — They  seemed  stationed  there  to  be  spectators  of  the  engage- 
menty  by  which  their  own  fate,  as  well  as  that  of  their  parents,  husbands,  and  sons,  was 
to  be  decided.  Like  the  females  of  the  ancient  German  tribes,  the  shrill  cries  which  they 
raised,  when  they  beheld  the  glittering  ranks  of  their  enemy  appear  on  the  brow  of  the 
opposing  eminence,  acted  as  an  incentive  to  their  relatives  to  fight  to  the  last  in  defence 
of  that  which  was  dearest  to  them.  Such  exhortations  seemed  to  have  their  full  and 
emphatic  effect ;  for  a  wild  halloo,  which  went  from  rank  to  rank  on  the  appearance  of 
the  soldiers,  intimated  the  resolution  of  the  insurgents  to  fight  to  the  uttermost. 

As  the  horsemen  halted  their  lines  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  their  trumpets  and  kettle- 
drums sounded  a  bold  and  warlike  fiourish  of  menace  and  defiance,  that  ran  along  the 
waste  like  the  shrill  summons  of  a  destroying  angeL  Tlie  wanderers,  in  answer,  united 
their  voices,  and  sent  forth,  in  solemn  modulation,  the  two  first  verses  of  the  seventy-sixth 
Psalm,  according  to  the  metrical  version  of  the  Scottish  Kirk : 

"  In  JufUh'i  land  God  is  well  known. 
Hit  name*!  in  Israel  great: 
In  Salem  ia  bis  tabernacle, 
In  Zion  is  his  seat 

"  There  arrows  of  the  bow  he  brake, 
The  shield,  the  sword,  the  war. 
More  glorious  thou  than  hills  of  prey, 
Kore  excellent  art  far." 

A  shonty  or  rather  a  solemn  acclamation,  attended  the  close  of  the  stanza ;  and  after  a 
dead  pause,  the  second  verse  was  resumed  by  the  insurgents,  who  applied  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrians  as  prophetical  of  the  issue  of  their  own  impending  contest : 

"  Those  that  were  stout  of  heart  are  spoiled. 
They  slept  their  sleep  outright; 
And  none  of  those  their  hands  did  find, 
Tliat  were  the  men  of  might 

When  thy  rebuke,  O  Jacob's  God, 

Had  forth  against  them  past, 
Their  horses  and  their  chariots  both 

Were  in  a  deep  sleep  cast" 

There  was  another  acclamation,  which  was  followed  by  the  most  profound  silence. 

While  these  solemn  sounds,  accented  by  a  thousand  voices,  were  prolonged  amongst 
the  waste  hills,  Claverhouse  looked  with  great  attention  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  order 
of  battle  which  the  wanderers  had  adopted,  and  in  which  they  determined  to  await  the 
assault. 

"  The  churls,"  he  said,  "  must  have  some  old  soldiers  with  them ; — it  was  no  rustic 
that  made  choice  of  that  ground." 

<^  Burley  is  said  to  be  with  them  for  certain,"  answered  Lord  Evandale,  '^  and  also 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  Cleland,  and  some  other  men  of  military 
skill" 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  from  the  style  in  which  these  detached 
horsemen  leapt  their  horses  over  the  ditch,  as  they  returned  to  their  position.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  were  a  few  roundheaded  troopers  amongst  them,  the  true  spawn  of 
the  old  Covenant.  We  must  manage  this  matter  warily  as  well  as  boldly.  Evandale, 
let  the  officers  come  to  this  knolL" 

He  moved  to  a  small  moss-grown  cairn,  probably  the  resting-place  of  some  Celtic 
chief  of  other  times,  and  the  call  of  "  Officers  to  the  front,"  soon  brought  them  around 
their  commander. 

"  I  do  not  call  you  around  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  in  the  formal  capacity 
of  a  council  of  war,  for  I  will  never  turn  over  on  others  the  responsibility  which  my 
rank  imposes  on  myself.  I  only  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinions,  reserving  to  myself, 
as  most  men  do  when  they  ask  advice,  the  liberty  of  following  my  own. — What  say  you, 
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Comet  Grahame  ?     Shall  we  attack  these  fellows  who  are  bellowing  yonder  ?     You  are 
youngest  and  hottest,  and  therefore  will  speak  first  whether  I  will  or  no."  . 

"  Then,"  said  Comet  Grahame,  "  while  I  have  the  honour  to  carry  the  standard  of  the 
Life-Guards,  it  shall  never,  with  my  will,  retreat  before  rebels.  I  say,  charge,  in  God's 
name  and  the  King's ! " 

"  And  what  say  you,  Allan  ?"  continued  Claverhouse,  "  for  Evandale  is  so  modest,  we 
shall  never  get  him  to  speak  till  you  have  said  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  These  fellows,"  said  Major  Allan,  an  old  cavalier  ofiicer  of  experience,  "  are  three  or 
four  to  one — ^I  should  not  mind  that  much  upon  a  fair  field,  but  they  are  posted  in  a  very 
formidable  strength,  and  show  no  inclination  to  quit  it.  I  therefore  think,  with  deference 
to  Cornet  Grahame's  opinion,  that  we  should  draw  back  to  Tillietudlem,  occupy  the  pass 
between  the  hiUs  and  the  open  country,  and  send  for  reinforcements  to  my  Lord  Ross, 
who  is  lying  at  Glasgow  with  a  regiment  of  infantry.  In  this  way  we  should  cut  them 
off  from  the  strath  of  Clyde,  and  either  compel  them  to  come  out  of  their  stronghold, 
and  give  us  battle  on  fair  terms,  or,  if  they  remain  here,  we  will  attack  them  so  socm  as 
our  infantry  has  joined  us,  and  enabled  us  to  act  with  effect  among  these  ditches,  bogs, 
and  quagmires." 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  the  young  Comet,  "  what  signifies  strong  groimd,  when  it  is  only 
held  by  a  crew  of  canting,  psalm-singing  old  women?" 

"  A  man  may  fight  never  the  worse,"  retorted  Major  Allan,  "  for  honouring  both  his 
Bible  and  Psalter.     These  fellows  will  prove  as  stubborn  as  steel ;  I  know  them  of  old." 

"  Their  nasal  psalmody,"  said  the  Comet,  "  reminds  our  Major  of  the  race  of  Dunbar." 

"  Had  you  been  at  that  race,  young  man,"  retorted  Allan,  "  you  would  have  wanted 
nothing  to  remind  you  of  it  for  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live." 

"Hush!  hush,  gentlemen!"  said  Claverhouse — "these  are  untimely  repartees  — 
I  should  like  your  advice  well,  Major  Allan,  had  our  rascally  patrols  (whom  I  will  see 
duly  punished)  brought  us  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  numbers  and  position.  But 
having  once  presented  ourselves  before  them  in  line,  the  retreat  of  the  Life-Guards 
would  argue  gross  timidity,  and  be  the  general  signal  for  insurrection  throughout  the 
west.  In  which  case,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  assistance  from  my  Lord  Ross,  I  promise 
you  I  should  have  great  apprehensions  of  his  being  cut  off  before  we  can  join  him,  or  he 
us.  A  retreat  would  have  quite  the  same  fatal  effect  upon  the  King's  cause  as  the  loss 
of  a  battle — and  as  to  the  difference  of  risk  or  of  safety  it  might  make  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  that,  I  am  sure,  no  gentleman  thinks  a  moment  about.  There  must  be  some 
gorges  or  passes  in  the  morass  through  which  we  can  force  our  way ;  and,  were  we  once 
on  firm  ground,  I  trust  there  is  no  man  in  the  Life-Guards  who  supposes  our  squadrons, 
though  so  weak  in  numbers,  are  unable  to  trample  into  dust  twice  the  number  of  these 
unpractised  clowns. — What  say  you,  my  Lord  Evandale?" 

"  I  humbly  think,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  that,  go  the  day  how  it  will,  it  must  be  a 
bloody  one ;  and  that  we  shall  lose  many  brave  fellows,  and  probably  be  obliged  to 
slaughter  a  great  number  of  these  misguided  men,  who,  after  all,  are  Scotchmen  and 
subjects  of  King  Charles  as  well  as  we  are." 

"  Rebels!  rebels!  and  undeserving  the  name  either  of  Scotchmen  or  of  subjects  I" 
said  Claverhouse.     "  But  come,  my  lord,  what  does  your  opinion  point  at  ?" 

"  To  enter  into  a  treaty  with  these  ignorant  and  misled  men,"  said  the  young 
nobleman. 

"A  treaty!  and  with  rebels  having  arms  in  their  hands?  Never  while  I  live!" 
answered  his  commander. 

"  At  least  send  a  trumpet  and  flag  of  truce,  summoning  them  to  lay  down  their 
weapons  and  disperse,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  upon  promise  of  a  free  pardon — I  have 
always  heard,  tliat  had  that  been  done  before  the  battle  of  Pentland  hills,  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved." 
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"  Well,"  8aid  Clayerhouse,  ''and  who  the  devil  do  you  think  would  carry  a  summons 
to  these  headstrong  and  desperate  fanatics  ?  They  acknowledge  no  laws  of  war.  Tlieir 
leaders,  who  have  been  all  most  active  in  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
fight  with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  and  are  likely  to  kill  the  messenger,  were  it  but  to 
dip  their  followers  in  lojral  blood,  and  to  make  them  as  desperate  of  pardon  as  themselves." 

''  I  will  go  myself,"  said  Evandale,  "  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  have  often  risked  my 
blood  to  spill  that  of  others— let  me  do  so  now  in  order  to  save  human  lives." 

''  You  shall  not  go  on  such  an  errand,  my  lord,"  said  Claverhouse ;  ^'  your  rank  and 
situation  render  your  safety  of  too  much  consequence  to  the  coimtry  in  an  age  when 
good  principles  are  so  rare. — Here's  my  brother's  son,  Dick  Grahame,  who  fears  shot  or 
steel  as  little  as  if  the  devil  had  given  him  armour  of  proof  agiunst  it,  as  the  fanatics  say 
he  has  given  to  his  unde.*  He  shall  take  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  trumpet,  and  ride  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  morass  to  summon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse." 

**  With  all  my  soul,  Colonel,"  answered  the  Comet ;  '*  and  111  tie  my  cravat  on  a  pike 
to  serve  for  a  white  flag — the  rascals  never  saw  such  a  pennon  of  Flanders  lace  in  their 
lives  before." 

''  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  Evandale,  while  the  young  officer  prepared  for  his  expe- 
dition, **  this  young  gentleman  is  your  nephew  and  your  apparent  heir ;  for  God's  sake, 
permit  me  to  go.     It  was  my  counsel,  and  I  ought  to  stand  the  risk." 

**  Were  he  my  only  son,"  said  Claverhouse,  ^'  this  is  no  cause  and  no  time  to  spare 
him.  I  hope  my  private  affections  will  never  interfere  with  my  public  duty.  If  Dick 
Grahame  falls,  the  loss  is  chiefly  mine ;  were  your  lordship  to  die,  the  King  and  country 
would  be  the  sufferers. — Come,  gentlemen,  each  to  his  post.  If  our  summons  is 
unfavourably  received,  we  wiU  instantly  attack ;  and,  as  the  old  Scottish  blazon  has  it , 
God  shaw  the  right ! " 

*  There  wat  actniUly  a  jroung  cornet  of  the  Life^oards  named  Grahame,  and  probably  some  relation  of  Claverhouse,  slain  in 
the  ildmiish  of  Dmmclog.  In  the  old  ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridjsc,  Claverhouse  is  said  to  have  continued  the 
alaogliter  of  the  fbgitivea  in  revenge  of  this  gentleman's  death. 

"  Hand  up  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  said; 

"  Gie  quarters  to  these  men  for  me;" 
But  bloody  Claver'se  swore  an  oath, 

His  kinsman's  death  avenged  should  be. 

The  body  of  this  young  man  was  found  ghockingly  mangled  after  the  battle,  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  fcatiires  so  much 
^Iffa^^,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  him.  The  Tory  writers  say  that  this  was  done  by  the  Whigs;  because,  finding  the 
name  Grahame  wrought  in  the  young  gentleman's  neckcloth,  they  took  the  corpse  for  that  of  Claver'se  himself.  The  Whig 
antb<»itiet  give  a  different  account,  fliom  tradition,  of  the  cause  of  Comet  Orahame's  body  being  thus  mangled.  lie  had,  say 
they,  refoaed  his  own  dog  any  food  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  affirming,  with  an  oath,  that  ho  should  have  no  breakfast  but 
upon  the  flesh  of  the  Whigs.    The  ravenous  animal,  it  is  said,  flew  at  his  master  as  soon  as  he  fell,  and  lacerated  his  face  and 

throat.  ,.  ,  ^ 

These  two  itoriea  are  presented  to  the  reader,  leaving  it  to  him  to  Judge  whether  it  is  most  likely  that  a  party  of  persecuted 
and  insurgent  fanatics  should  mangle  a  body  supposed  to  be  that  of  their  chief  enemy,  in  the  same  manner  as  several  persons 
present  at  Dmmclog  had  shortly  before  treated  the  person  of  Archbishop  Sharpc ;  or  that  a  domestic  dog  should,  for  want  of  a 
■ingle  bxeakikst»  become  so  ferocious  as  to  feed  on  his  own  master,  selecting  his  body  from  scores  that  were  lying  around, 
equally  acoeasible  to  his  ravenous  appetite. 
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PV»]rg)^g:^ORNET  Richard  Grabame  descended  the  hill, bearing  in  his  hand 

fi^  jjgftft--ei^^^  extempore  flog  of  truce,  and  mailing  his  managed  horse  keep  time 
^'Slfd^  '^^^  bounds  and  curvets  to  the  tune  which  he  whistled.  The  traoipeter 
^  1,^}  ^y  folio  wed.  Five  or  six  horsemen,  having  something  the  appearance 
3Hi«W-^of  officers,  detached  themselves  from  each  flank  of  the  Presbyterian 
''•■'GJ-^ .its army,  and,  meeting  in  the  centre,  approached  the  ditch  which  divided 
the  hollow  as  near  as  the  morass  would  permit.  Towards  this  group,  but  keeping  the 
opposite  side  of  the  awamp.  Cornet  Graharae  directed  his  horse,  his  motions  being  now 
the  conspicuous  part  of  attention  to  both  armies;  and  without  disparagement  to  the 
courage  of  either,  it  is  probable  there  was  a  general  wish  on  both  sides  that  this  embaasv 
might  save  the  risks  and  bloodshed  of  the  impending  conflict. 

When  he  had  arrived  right  opposite  to  those  who,  by  their  advancing  to  rective  his 
message,  seemed  to  take  upon  tiiemselves  as  the  leaders  of  the  enemy.  Comet  Grahame 
commanded  bia  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley.  The  insurgents  having  no  instnimeot  of 
martial  music  wherewith  to  make  the  appropriate  reply,  one  of  their  number  called  out 
with  a  loud,  strong  voice,  demanding  to  know  why  he  approached  their  leaguer. 

"  To  summon  you  in  the  King's  name,  and  in  that  of  Colonel  John  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse,  specially  commissioned  by  the  right  honourable  Privy  Council  of  Scotland," 
answered  the  Cornet,  "  to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  dismiss  the  followers  whcon  ye  have 
led  into  rebellion,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  of  the  King,  and  of  the  country.** 
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'*  Betum  to  them  that  sent  thee,"  said  the  insurgent  leader,  **  and  tell  them  that  we 
are  this  day  in  anna  for  a  broken  Covenant  and  a  persecuted  Kirk  ;  tell  them  that  we 
renounce  tiie  licentious  and  perjured  Charles  Stuart,  whom  you  call  king,  even  as  he 
renounced  the  Covenant,  after  having  once  and  again  sworn  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  all  the  ends  thereof^  really,  constantly,  and  sincerely,  all  tlie  days  of  his 
life,  having  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  and  no  friends  but  its  friends. 
Whereas,  fiur  from  keeping  the  oath  he  had  called  Grod  and  angels  to  witness,  his  first 
step^  after  his  incoming  into  these  kingdoms,  was  the  fearful  grasping  at  the  prerogative 
of  the  Almighty,  by  that  hideous  Act  of  Supremacy,  together  with  his  expulsing,  without 
smoBons^  libdy  or  process  of  law,  hundreds  of  famous  faithful  preachers,  thereby  wringing 
the  hraad  of  life  out  of  the  mouth  of  hungry,  poor  creatures,  and  forcibly  cramming 
thflir  ibvoata  with  the  lifeless,  saltless,  foisonless,  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  fourteen 
fidie  pidafeefl^  and  their  sycophantic,  formal,  carnal,  scandalous  creature-curates." 

**  I  did  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,"  answered  the  officer,  '*  but  to  know,  in  one 
wov^  if  yoa  will  disperse  yourselves,  on  condition  of  a  free  pardon  to  all  but  the 
mnrderan  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  or  whether  you  will  abide  the  attack 
of  Ida  Mqesty's  forces,  which  will  instantly  advance  upon  you." 

**  In  one  word,  then,"  answered  the  spokesman,  **  we  are  here  with  our  swords  on  our 
thighs^  af  men  that  watch  in  the  night.  We  will  take  one  part  and  portion  together, 
as  brethren  in  righteousness.  Whosoever  assails  us  in  our  good  cause,  his  blood  be  on 
his  own  head.  So  return  to  them  that  sent  thee,  and  God  give  them  and  thee  a  sight  of 
the  evil  of  your  ways  I" 

"  Is  not  your  name,"  said  the  Comet,  who  began  to  recollect  having  seen  the  person 
whom  he  was  now  speaking  with,  "  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

'*  And  if  it  be,"  said  the  spokesman,  "hast  thou  ought  to  say  against  it?" 

"  Only,"  said  the  Comet,  "  that  as  you  arc  excluded  from  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  it  is  to  these  country  people,  and  not  to  you,  that 
I  offer  it ;  and  it  is  not  with  you,  or  such  as  you,  that  I  am  sent  to  treat." 

**  Thou  art  a  young  soldier,  friend,"  said  Burley,  and  scant  well  learned  in  thy  trade,  or 
thou  wouldst  know  that  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  cannot  treat  with  the  army  but  through 
their  officers ;  and  that  if  he  presume  to  do  otherwise,  he  forfeits  his  safe-conduct." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Burley  unslung  his  carabine,  and  held  it  in  readiness. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by  the  menaces  of  a 
murderer,"  said  Comet  Grahame. — "  Hear  mc,  good  people ! — I  proclaim  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  and  of  my  commanding  officer,  fuU  and  free  pardon  to  all,  excepting" 

**  I  give  thee  fair  warning,"  said  Burley,  presenting  his  piece. 

"  A  free  pardon  to  all,"  continued  the  young  officer,  still  addressing  the  body  of  the 
insurgents — "to  all  but" — 

"  Then  the  Lord  grant  grace  to  thy  soul — amen  ! "  said  Burley. 

With  these  words  he  fired,  and  Comet  Richard  Graliame  dropped  from  his  horse. 
The  shot  was  mortal.  The  unfortunate  young  gentleman  had  only  strength  to  turn 
himself  on  the  ground  and  mutter  forth,  "  My  poor  mother  ! "  when  life  forsook  him  in 
the  effort.  His  startled  horse  fled  back  to  the  regiment  at  the  gallop,  as  did  his  scarce 
less  affrighted  attendant. 

"  What  have  you  done?"  said  one  of  Balfour's  brother  officers. 

"  My  duty,"  said  Balfour,  firmly.  "  Is  it  not  written,  *  Thou  shalt  be  zealous  even 
to  slaying?'  Let  those,  who  dare,  now  venture  to  speak  of  truce  or  pardon  !"* 

Claverhouse  saw  his  nephew  fall.  He  turned  his  eye  on  Evandale,  while  a  transitory 
glance  of  indescribable  emotion  disturbed,  for  a  second's  space,  the  serenity  of  his  features, 
and  briefly  said,  "  You  see  the  event." 

"  I  will  avenge  him,  or  die !"  exclaimed  Evandale  ;  and,  putting  his  horse  into  motion, 
rode  furiously  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his  own  troop,  and  that  of  the  deceased  Cornet, 

*  See  Note  preccdiug,— Comet  Grahame. 
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which  broke  down  without  orders;  and,  each  striving  to  be  the  foremost  to  revenge 
their  young  officer,  their  ranks  soon  fell  into  confusion.  These  forces  formed  the  fir^t 
line  of  the  royalists.  It  was  in  vain  that  Claverhouse  exclaimed,  '*  Halt !  halt !  this 
rashness  will  undo  us."  It  was  all  that  he  could  accomplish,  by  galloping  along  the 
second  line,  entreating,  commanding,  and  even  menacing  the  men  with  his  sword,  that 
he  could  restrain  them  from  following  an  example  so  contagious. 

"  Allan,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  rendered  the  men  in  some  degree  more  steady, 
"  lead  them  down  the  hill  to  support  Lord  Evandale,  who  is  about  to  need  it  very  much. 
— BothweU,  thou  art  a  cool  and  a  daring  fellow" 

"  Ay,"  muttered  Bothwell,  "  you  can  remember  that  in  a  moment  like  this." 

^  Lead  ten  file  up  the  hollow  to  the  right,"  continued  his  commanding  officer,  ^^  and 
try  every  means  to  get  through  the  bog  ;  then  form  and  charge  the  rebels  in  flank  and 
rear,  while  they  are  engaged  with  us  in  front." 

Bothwell  made  a  signal  of  intelligence  and  obedience,  and  moved  o£f  with  his  party  at 
a  rapid  pace. 

Meantime,  the  disaster  which  Claverhouse  had  apprehended  did  not  fail  to  take  place. 
The  troopers,  who,  with  Lord  Evandale,  had  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy,  soon  found 
their  disorderly  career  interrupted  by  the  impracticable  character  of  the  ground.  Some 
stuck  fast  in  the  morass  as  they  attempted  to  struggle  through,  some  recoiled  from  the 
attempt  and  remained  on  the  brink,  others  dispersed  to  seek  a  more  favourable  place  to 
pass  the  swamp.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
the  foremost  rank  knelt,  the  second  stooped,  and  the  third  stood  upright,  poured  in  a 
close  and  destructive  fire  that  emptied  at  least  a  score  of  saddles,  and  increased  tenfold 
the  disorder  into  which  the  horsemen  had  fallen.  Lord  Evandale,  in  the  meantime,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  few  well-mounted  men,  had  been  able  to  clear  the  ditch,  but  was  no  sooner 
across  than  he  was  charged  by  the  left  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  small  number  of  opponents  that  had  made  their  way  through  the  broken  ground,  set 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  fury,  crying,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  uncircumdsed  Philistines ! 
down  with  Dagon  and  all  his  adherents  ! " 

The  young  nobleman  fought  like  a  lion ;  but  most  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  he 
himself  could  not  have  escaped  the  same  fate  but  for  a  heavy  fire  of  carabines,  which 
Claverhouse,  who  had  now  advanced  with  the  second  line  near  to  the  ditch,  poured  so 
effectually  upon  the  enemy,  that  both  horse  and  foot  for  a  moment  began  to  shrink,  and 
Lord  Evandale,  disengaged  from  his  unequal  combat,  and  finding  himself  nearly  alone, 
took  the  opportunity  to  effect  his  retreat  through  the  morass.  But  notwithstanding  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  by  Claverhouse's  first  fire,  the  insurgents  became  soon  aware  that 
the  advantage  of  numbers  and  of  position  were  so  decidedly  theirs,  that,  if  they  could 
but  persist  in  making  a  brief  but  resolute  defence,  the  Life-Guards  must  necessarily  be 
defeated.  Their  leaders  fiew  through  their  ranks,  exhorting  them  to  stand  firm,  and 
pointing  out  how  efficacious  their  fire  must  be  where  both  men  and  horse  were  exposed 
to  it ;  for  the  troopers,  according  to  custom,  fired  without  having  dismounted.  Claver- 
house, more  than  once,  when  he  perceived  his  best  men  dropping  by  a  fire  which  they 
could  not  effectually  return,  made  desperate  efforts  to  pass  the  bog  at  various  points,  and 
renew  the  battle  on  firm  ground  and  fiercer  terms.  But  the  close  fire  of  the  insurgents, 
joined  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  pass,  foiled  his  attempts  in  every  point. 

"  We  must  retreat,"  he  said  to  Evandale,  "  unless  Bothwell  can  effect  a  diversion  in 
our  favour.  In  the  meantime,  draw  the  men  out  of  fire,  and  leave  skirmishers  behind 
these  patches  of  alderbushes  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check." 

These  directions  being  accomplished,  the  appearance  of  Bothwell  with  his  party  was 
earnestly  expected.  But  Bothwell  had  his  own  disadvantages  to  struggle  with.  His 
detour  to  the  right  had  not  escaped  the  penetrating  observation  of  Burley,  who  made  a 
corresponding  movement  with  the  left  wing  of  the  mounted  insurgents,  so  that  when 
Bothwell,  after  riding  a  considerable  way  up  the  valley,  found  a  place  at  which  the  bog 
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conld  bepasaed,  though  with  some  difficulty,  he  perceived  he  was  still  in  front  of  a  superior 
enemy.     His  daring  character  was  in  no  degree  checked  bj  this  unexpected  opposition. 

**  Follow  me,  my  lads  I"  he  called  to  his  men ;  <<  never  let  it  he  said  that  we  turned 
our  backs  before  diese  canting  roundheads ! " 

With  that,  as  if  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  he  shouted,  "Bothwell! 
Bothwell !"  and  throwing  himself  into  the  morass,  he  struggled  through  it  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  and  attacked  that  of  Burley  with  such  fury,  that  he  drove  them  back  above 
a  pistol  shot,  killing  three  men  with  his  own  hand.  Burley,  perceiving  the  consequences 
of  a  defeat  on  this  point,  and  that  his  men,  though  more  numerous,  were  unequal  to  the 
r^ulars  in  using  their  arms  and  managing  their  horses,  threw  himself  across  Bothwell's 
way,  and  attacked  him  hand  to  hand.  Each  of  the  combatants  was  considered  as  tlie 
champion  of  his  respective  party,  and  a  result  ensued  more  usual  in  romance  than  in 
real  story.  Their  followers,  on  either  side,  instantly  paused,  and  looked  on  as  if  the  fate 
of  the  day  were  to  be  decided  by  the  event  of  the  combat  between  these  two  redoubted 
swordsmen.  The  combatants  themselves  seemed  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for,  after  two  or 
three  eager  cuts  and  pushes  had  been  exchanged,  they  paused,  as  if  by  joint  consent,  to 
recover  the  breath  which  preceding  exertions  had  exhausted,  and  to  prepare  for  a  duel 
in  which  each  seemed  conscious  he  had  met  his  match. 

"  You  are  the  murdering  villain,  Burley,"  said  Bothwell,  griping  his  sword  firmly, 
and  setting  his  teeth  close — *^  you  escaped  me  once,  but"— (he  swore  an  oath  too  tremen- 
dous to  be  written  down) — *'  thy  head  is  worth  its  weight  of  silver,  and  it  shall  go  home 
at  my  saddle-bow,  or  my  saddle  shall  go  home  empty  for  me." 

**  Yes,**  replied  Burley,  with  stem  and  gloomy  deliberation,  "  I  am  that  John  Balfour, 
who  promised  to  lay  thy  head  where  thou  shouldst  never  lift  it  again ;  and  God  do  so 
unto  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  do  not  redeem  my  word ! " 

"  Then  a  bed  of  heather,  or  a  thousand  merks ! "  said  Bothwell,  striking  at  Burley 
with  his  full  force. 

"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ! "  answered  Balfour,  as  he  parried  and 
returned  the  blow. 

There  have  seldom  met  two  combatants  more  equally  matched  in  strength  of  body, 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons  and  horses,  determined  courage,  and  unrelenting 
hostility.  After  exchanging  many  desperate  blows,  each  receiving  and  inflicting  several 
wounds,  though  of  no  great  consequence,  they  grappled  together  as  if  with  the  desperate 
impatience  of  mortal  hate,  and  Bothwell,  seizing  his  enemy  by  the  shoulder-belt,  while 
the  grasp  of  Balfour  was  upon  his  own  collar,  they  came  headlong  to  the  ground.  The 
companions  of  Burley  hastened  to  his  assistance,  but  were  repelled  by  the  dragoons,  and  the 
battle  became  again  general.  But  nothing  could  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  combatants 
from  each  other,  or  induce  them  to  unclose  the  deadly  clasp  in  which  they  rolled  together  on 
the  ground,  tearing,  struggling,  and  foaming,  with  the  inveteracy  of  thorough-bred  bull-dogs. 

Several  horses  passed  over  them  in  the  melee  without  their  quitting  hold  of  each  other, 
until  the  sword-arm  of  Bothwell  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  charger.  He  then  relin- 
quished his  grasp  with  a  deep  and  suppressed  groan,  and  both  combatants  started  to 
their  feet.  BothwelFs  right  hand  dropped  helpless  by  his  side,  but  his  left  griped  to  the 
place  where  his  dagger  hung ;  it  had  escaped  from  the  sheath  in  the  struggle, — and,  with 
a  look  of  mingled  rage  and  despair,  he  stood  totally  defenceless,  as  Balfour,  with  a  laugh 
of  savage  joy,  flourished  his  sword  aloft,  and  then  passed  it  through  his  adversary's  body. 
Bothwell  received  the  thrust  without  falling — it  had  only  grazed  on  liis  ribs.  He 
attempted  no  further  defence,  but,  looking  at  Burley  with  a  grin  of  deadly  hatred, 
exclaimed — "  Base  peasant  churl,  thou  hast  spilt  the  blood  of  a  line  of  kings ! " 

"  Die,  wretch  ! — die !"  said  Balfour,  redoubling  the  tlu*ust  with  better  aim  ;  and,  setting 
his  foot  on  Both  well's  body  as  he  fell,  he  a  third  time  transfixed  him  with  his  sword — 
"  Die,  bloodthirsty  dog !  die  as  thou  hast  lived  !— die,  like  the  beasts  that  perish — hoping 
nothing — ^believing  nothing — " 
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'^  And  FEARING  nothing !"  said  Botbwell,  collecting  the  last  effort  of  respirntion  to 
utter  these  desperate  words,  and  expiring  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken. 

To  catch  a  stray  horse  by  the  bridle,  throw  himself  upon  it,  and  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  his  followers,  was,  with  Burley,  the  affair  of  a  moment.  And  as  the  fall  of  Bothwell 
had  given  to  the  insurgents  all  the  courage  of  which  it  had  deprived  his  comrades,  the 
issue  of  this  partial  contest  did  not  remain  long  undecided.  Several  soldiers  were  slain, 
the  rest  driven  back  over  the  morass,  and  dispersed,  and  the  victorious  Burley,  with  his 
party,  crossed  it  in  their  turn,  to  direct  against  Claverhouse  the  very  manoeuvre  which 
he  had  instructed  Bothwell  to  execute.  He  now  put  his  troop  in  order,  with  the  view  of 
attacking  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists ;  and,  sending  news  of  his  success  to  the  main 
body,  exhorted  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  cross  the  marsh,  and  work  out  the 
glorious  work  of  the  Lord  by  a  general  attack  upon  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  Claverhouse,  who  had  in  some  degree  remedied  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  first  irregular  and  unsuccessful  attack,  and  reduced  the  combat  in  front  to  a 
distant  skirmish  with  fire-arms,  chiefly  maintained  by  some  dismounted  troopers  whom 
he  had  posted  behind  the  cover  of  the  shrubby  copses  of  alders  which  in  some  places 
covered  the  edge  of  the  morass,  and  whose  close,  cool,  and  well-aimed  fire  greatly 
annoyed  the  enemy,  and  concealed  their  own  deficiency  of  numbers, — Claverhouse, 
while  he  maintained  the  contest  in  this  manner,  stiU  expecting  that  a  diversion  by 
Bothwell  and  his  party  might  facilitate  a  general  attack,  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
dragoons,  whose  bloody  face  and  jaded  horse  bore  witness  he  was  come  from  hard  service. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Halliday  ?"  said  Claverhouse,  for  he  knew  every  man  in  his 
regiment  by  name — "  Where  is  Bothwell  ?'* 

Bothwell  is  down,**  replied  Halliday,  "  and  many  a  pretty  fellow  with  him." 
Then  the  king,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  his  usual  composure,  **  has  lost  a  stout  soldier. 
The  enemy  have  passed  the  marsh,  I  suppose  ?" 

'<  With  a  strong  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  the  devil  incarnate  that  killed  Bothwell," 
■answered  the  terrified  soldier. 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  Claverhouse,  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips — "  not  a  word  to  any 
one  but  me. — Lord  Evan  dale,  we  must  retreat.  The  fates  will  have  it  so.  Draw 
together  the  men  that  are  dispersed  in  the  skirmishing  work.  Let  Allan  form  the 
regiment,  and  do  you  two  retreat  up  the  hill  in  two  bodies,  each  halting  alternately  as 
the  other  falls  back.  I'll  keep  the  rogues  in  check  with  the  rear-guard,"  making  a  stand, 
and  facing  from  time  to  time.  They  will  be  over  the  ditch  presently,  for  I  see  their 
whole  line  in  motion  and  preparing  to  cross ;  therefore  lose  no  time." 

'^  Where  is  Bothwell  with  his  party  ? "  said  Lord  Evandale,  astonished  at  the  coolness 
of  his  commander. 

"  Fairly  disposed  of,"  said  Claverhouse,  in  his  ear — "  the  king  has  lost  a  servant,  and 
the  devil  has  got  one.  But  away  to  business,  Evandale — ^ply  your  spurs  and  get  the  men 
together.  Allan  and  you  must  keep  them  steady.  This  retreating  is  new  work  for  us 
all ;  but  our  turn  will  come  round  another  day." 

Evandale  and  Allan  betook  themselves  to  their  task ;  but  ere  they  had  arranged  the 
regiment  for  the  purpose  of  retreating  in  two  alternate  bodies,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  marsh.  Claverhouse,  who  had  retained  immediately  around 
his  person  a  few  of  his  most  active  and  tried  men,  charged  those  who  had  crossed  in 
person,  while  they  were  yet  disordered  by  the  broken  ground.  Some  they  killed,  others 
they  repulsed  into  the  morass,  and  checked  the  whole  so  as  to  enable  the  main  body,  now 
greatly  diminished,  as  well  as  disheartened  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  to  commence 
tlieir  retreat  up  the  hill. 

But  the  enemy's  van  being  soon  reinforced  and  supported,  compelled  Claverhouse  to 
follow  his  troops.  Never  did  man,  however,  better  maintain  the  character  of  a  soldier 
than  he  did  that  day.  Conspicuous  by  his  black  horse  and  white  feather,  he  was  first  in 
the  repeated  charges  which  he  made  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  arrest  the 
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progress  of  the  punmerS}  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  regiment  The  object  of  aim 
to  CYcrj  one,  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  impassive  to  their  shot.  The  superstitious  fanatics, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  gifted  bj  the  Evil  Spirit  with  supernatural  means  of  defence, 
averred  that  thej  saw  the  bullets  recoil  from  his  jack-boots  and  buff-coat  like  hailstones 
from  a  rock  of  granite,  as  he  galloped  to  and  fro  amid  the  storm  of  the  battle.  Many  a 
whig  that  day  loaded  his  musket  with  a  dollar  cut  into  slugs,  in  order  that  a  silver  bullet 
(soch  was  their  belief)  might  bring  down  the  persecutor  of  the  holy  kirk,  on  whom  lead 
had  no  power. 

"  Try  him  with  the  cold  steel,"  was  the  cry  at  every  renewed  charge — "  powder  is 
wasted  on  him.     Te  might  as  weel  shoot  at  the  Auld  Enemy  himsell."* 

But  though  this  was  loudly  shouted,  yet  the  awe  on  the  insurgents'  minds  was  such, 
that  they  gave  way  before  Claverhouse  as  before  a  supernatural  being,  and  few  men 
ventured  to  cross  swords  with  him.  Still,  however,  he  was  fighting  in  retreat,  and  with 
all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  movement.  The  soldiers  behind  him,  as  they  beheld 
the  increasing  number  of  enemies  who  poured  over  the  morass,  became  unsteady ;  and 
at  every  auccessive  movement.  Major  Allan  and  Lord  Evandale  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  halt  and  form  line  regularly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
motaoni  in  the  act  of  retreating  became,  by  degrees,  much  more  rapid  than  was  consistent 
with  good  order.  As  the  retiring  soldiers  approached  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  in  so  luckless  an  hour  they  had  descended,  the  panic  began  to  increase. 
Eveiy  one  became  impatient  to  place  the  brow  of  the  hill  between  him  and  the  continued 
fire  of  the  pursuers ;  nor  could  any  individual  think  it  reasonable  that  he  should  be  the 
last  in  the  retreat,  and  thus  sacrifice  his  own  safety  for  that  of  others.  In  this  mood, 
several  troopers  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  fied  outright,  and  the  others  became  so 
unsteady  in  their  movements  and  formations,  that  their  officers  every  moment  feared 
they  would  follow  the  same  example. 

Amid  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  the  continued  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  fell  in  a  succession  of  unintcrmitted 
musketry,  while  loud  shouts  accompanied  each  bullet  which  the  fall  of  a  trooper  showed 
to  have  been  successfully  aimed — amid  all  the  terrors  and  disorders  of  such  a  scene,  and 
when  it  was  dubious  how  soon  they  might  be  totally  deserted  by  their  dispirited  soldiery, 
Evandale  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  composure  of  his  commanding-officer.  Not  at 
Lady  Margaret's  breakfast-table  that  morning  did  his  eye  appear  more  lively,  or  his 
demeanour  more  composed.  He  had  closed  up  to  Evandale  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  orders,  and  picking  out  a  few  men  to  reinforce  his  rear-guard. 

"  If  this  bout  lasts  five  minutes  longer,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  our  rogues  will  leave 
you,  my  lord,  old  Allan,  and  myself,  the  honour  of  fighting  this  battle  with  our  own 
hands.  I  must  do  something  to  disperse  the  musketeers  who  annoy  them  so  hard,  or  we 
shall  be  all  shamed.  Don't  attempt  to  succour  me  if  you  see  me  go  down,  but  keep  at 
the  head  of  your  men ;  get  off  as  you  can  in  God's  name,  and  tell  the  king  and  the 
council  I  died  in  my  duty ! " 

So  saying,  and  commanding  about  twenty  stout  men  to  follow  him,  he  gave,  with  this 
small  body,  a  charge  so  desperate  and  unexpected,  that  he  drove  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers  back  to  some  distance.     In  the  confusion  of  the  assault  he  singled  out  Burley, 

*  The  belief  of  the  Covenanters  that  their  principal  enemies,  and  Claverhouse  in  particular,  had  obtained  fW)Tn  the  devil  a 
charm  which  rendered  them  proof  against  leaden  bullets,  led  them  to  pervert  even  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Howie  of 
Lochgon,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Killiccrankie,  adds : — 

"The  battle  was  very  bloody,  and  by  Mackay's  third  fire  Claverhouse  fell,  of  whom  historians  give  little  account;  but  it  has 
been  said  for  certain,  that  his  own  waiting-servant,  taking  a  resolution  to  rid  the  world  of  this  truculent  bloody  monster,  and 
knowing  he  had  proof  of  lead,  shot  him  with  a  silver  button  he  had  before  taken  off  his  own  coat  for  that  purpose.  However, 
he  fell,  and  with  him  Popery,  and  King  James's  interest  in  Scotland." — God't  Judgment  on  Pertecutort,  p.  xxxix. 

Original  Note. — "  Perhaps  some  may  think  this  ancnt  proof  of  a  shot  a  paradox,  and  be  ready  to  object  here,  as  formerly, 
concerning  Bishop  Sharpe  and  Dalziel— '  How  can  the  Devil  have  or  give  a  power  to  save  life?'  Sec.  Without  entering  u])on 
the  thing  in  its  reality,  I  shall  only  observe, — \sl,  That  it  is  neither  in  his  power,  or  of  his  nature,  to  be  a  saviour  of  men's 
lives,  aa  he  is  called  Apollyon  the  destroyer.  2d,  That  even  in  tliis  case  he  is  said  only  to  give  enchantment  against  one  kind 
of  metal,  and  this  docs  not  save  life :  for  the  lead  would  not  take  Sharpe  or  Clavcrhouse's  lives,  yet  steel  and  silver  would  do 
it:  and  for  Dalxiel,  though  he  died  not  on  the  field,  he  did  not  escape  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty."—  Ibidem. 


■-Ciinylcv  ■*£  ^ttiniUcnH:, 


"^  ^tr^*i^y  ITBING  llif  severe  skirmish  of  wliieli  we  Imve  given  tlieilctnils,  Miirloii, 
-  -  ^^^i^tf^ether  with  C.'iulilie  nni]  liis  niollior,  nnil  Hie  Iteverentl  Gabriel  Kcttle- 
^  J^  druminle,  remnineil  on  tlio  brow  of  tlie  bill,  nejir  In  the  small  eairn.  oi' 
J^  barrow,  besiilc;  whieli  Cliivcrhouse  hiul  lielil  liis  preliminary  council  of 
i^i^^5??rai  "'"^'  ***  *''"*  "^''^  ''^''  '^  commniulinfr  vii'w  of  lim  netion  wbieb  look 
ifi^j'-3«j\W^  place  in  the  bottom.  Tliey  were  guanled  by  C'oqioral  Inplin  nnd  fimr 
wildierj,  who,  as  may  remlily  l>e  siippofcil,  wi'ro  miieii  more  intent  on  watebiiift  tlie 
fluetuating  furtunea  of  the  Imtrle,  tlimi  in  ntteniiiiis  to  wlint  passej  among  their  prisoners. 


^ 
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"  If  yon  lads  stand  to  their  tackle,"  said  Cuddie,  "  we'll  hae  some  chance  o*  getting 
our  necks  out  o'  the  brecham  again ;  but  I  misdoubt  them — they  hae  little  akeel  o'  anns.** 

"  Much  is  not  necessary,  Cuddie,"  answered  Morton  :  "  they  have  a  strong  position, 
and  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  are  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  their  assailants. 
If  they  cannot  fight  for  their  freedom  now,  they  and  theirs  deserve  to  lose  it  for  ever." 

"  O,  sirs!"  exclaimed  Mausc,  "  here's  a  goodly  spectacle  indeed !  My  spirit  is  like  that 
of  the  blessed  Elihu — it  burns  within  me  ;  my  bowels  are  as  wine  which  lacketh  vent — 
they  are  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  O  that  he  may  look  after  His  ain  people  in 
this  day  of  judgment  and  deliverance  ! — And  now,  what  ailest  thou,  precious  Mr.  Gabriel 
Kettledrummle  ?  I  say,  what  ailest  thou^  that  wert  a  Nazarite  purer  than  snow,  whiter 
than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  sulphur,"  (meaning,  perhaps,  sapphires)—"  I  say,  what  ails 
thee  now,  that  thou  art  blacker  than  a  coal,  that  thy  beauty  is  departed,  and  thy  loveli- 
ness withered  like  a  dry  potsherd?  Surely  it  is  time  to  be  up  and  be  doing,  to  cry 
loudly  and  to  spare  not,  and  to  wrestle  for  the  puir  lads  that  are  yonder  testifying  with 
their  ain  blude  and  that  of  their  enemies." 

This  expostulation  implied  a  reproach  on  Mr.  Kettledrummle,  who,  though  an  absolute 
Boanerges,  or  son  of  thunder,  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  enemy  were  afar,  and  indeed 
sulRciently  contumacious,  as  we  have  seen,  when  in  their  power,  had  been  struck  dumb 
by  the  firing,  shouts,  and  shrieks,  which  now  arose  from  the  valley,  and — as  many  an 
honest  man  might  have  been,  in  a  situation  where  he  could  neither  fight  nor  fly — ^was  too 
much  dismayed  to  take  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  terrors  of  presbytery, 
as  the  courageous  Mause  had  expected  at  his  hand,  or  even  to  pray  for  the  successful 
event  of  the  battle.  His  presence  of  mind  was  not,  however,  entirely  lost,  any  more 
than  his  jealous  respect  for  his  reputation  as  a  pure  and  powerful  preacher  of  the  word. 

"  Hold  your  peace,  woman!"  he  said,  "and  do  not  perturb  my  inward  meditations  and 
the  wrestlings  wherewith  I  wrestle. — But  of  a  verity  the  shooting  of  the  foeman  doth 
begin  to  increase !  peradventure,  some  pellet  may  attain  unto  us  even  here.  Lo !  I  will 
ensconce  me  behind  the  cairn,  as  behind  a  strong  wall  of  defence." 

"  He's  but  a  coward  body  after  a',"  said  Cuddie,  who  was  himself  by  no  means  deficient 
in  that  sort  of  courage  which  consists  in  insensibility  to  danger ;  "  he's  but  a  daidling 
coward  body.  He'll  never  fill  Rumbleberry's  bonnet. —  Od!  Rumbleberry  fought  and 
flyted  like  a  fleeing  dragon.  It  was  a  great  pity,  puir  man,  he  couldna  cheat  the  woodie. 
But  they  say  he  gaed  singing  and  rejoicing  till't,  just  as  I  wad  gang  to  a  bicker  o'  brose, 
supposing  me  hungry,  as  I  stand  a  gude  chance  to  be. — Eh,  sirs !  yon's  an  awfu'  sight, 
and  yet  ane  canna  keep  their  een  aff  frae  it !" 

Accordingly,  strong  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Morton  and  Cuddie,  together  with  tin 
heated  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  detained  them  on  the  spot  from  which  they  could  best 
hear  and  see  the  issue  of  the  action,  leaving  to  Kettledrummle  to  occupy  alone  his  place 
of  security.  The  vicissitudes  of  combat,  which  we  have  already  described,  were  witnessed 
by  our  spectators  from  the  top  of  the  eminence,  but  without  their  being  able  positively  to 
determine  to  what  they  tended.  That  the  presbyterians  defended  themselves  stoutly, 
was  evident  from  the  heavy  smoke,  which,  illumined  by  frequent  flashes  of  fire,  now 
eddied  along  the  valley,  and  hid  the  contending  parties  in  its  sulphureous  shade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continued  firing  from  the  nearer  side  of  the  morass  indicated  that  the 
enemy  persevered  in  their  attack — that  the  aflair  was  fiercely  disputed — and  that  every- 
thing was  to  be  apprehended  from  ft  continued  contest  in  which  undisciplined  rustics  had 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  regular  troops,  so  completely  officered  and  armed. 

At  length  horses,  whose  caparisons  showed  that  they  belonged  to  the  Life-Guards, 
began  to  fly  masterless  out  of  the  confusion.  Dismounted  soldiers  next  appeared,  forsaking 
the  conflict,  and  straggling  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  scene  of 
action.  As  the  numbers  of  these  fugitives  increased,  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  no 
longer  doubtful.  A  large  body  was  then  seen  emerging  from  the  smoke,  forming 
irregularly  on  the  hill  side,  and  with  difl^culty  kept  stationary  by  their  officers,  until 
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Evandale's  corps  also  appeared  in  full  retreat  The  result  of  the  conflict  was  then  apparent, 
and  the  j  07  of  the  prisoners  was  corresponding  to  their  approadiing  deliverance. 

"  Thej  hae  dune  the  job  for  anes,**  said  Cuddie,  ''  an  thej  ne'er  do't  again." 

**  Thej  flee  I — they  flee !"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  ecstasy.  **  O  the  truculent  tyrants  I 
they  are  riding  now  as  they  never  rode  before.  O  the  false  Egyptians — the  proud 
A883rrians — the  Philistines — ^the  Moabites — the  Edomites — tlie  Ishmaelites !  The  Lord 
has  brought  sharp  swords  upon  them,  to  make  them  food  for  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  See  how  the  clouds  roll,  and  tlie  fire  flashes  ahint  them,  and  goes 
forth  before  the  chosen  of  the  Covenant,  e'en  like  the  pillar  o'  cloud  and  the  pillar 
o'  flame  that  led  the  people  of  Israel  out  o'  the  land  of  Egypt !  This  is  indeed  a  day  of 
deliverance  to  the  righteous,  a  day  of  pouring  out  of  wrath  to  the  persecutors  and  the 
ungodly  r 

^  Lord  save  ns,  mither,''  said  Cuddie,  **  baud  the  clavering  tongue  o'  ye,  and  lie  down 
ahint  the  cairn,  like  Kettledrmnmle,  honest  man !  The  whigamore  bullets  ken  unco 
little  discretion,  and  will  just  as  sune  knock  out  the  hams  o'  a  psalm-singing  auld  wife 
as  a  swearing  dragoon.** 

**  Fear  naething  for  me,  Cuddie,"  said  the  old  dame,  transported  to  ecstasy  by  the 
sncoess  of  her  party — "  fear  naething  for  me !  I  will  stand  like  Deborah,  on  the  tap  o* 
the  cairn,  and  tak  up  my  sang  o'  reproach  against  these  men  of  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles, 
whose  horse-hoofs  are  broken  by  their  prancing." 

The  enthusiastic  old  woman  would,  in  fact,  have  accomplished  her  purpose  of  mounting 
on  the  cairn,  and  becoming,  as  she  said,  a  sign  and  a  banner  to  the  people,  had  not 
Cuddie,  with  more  filial  tenderness  than  respect,  detained  her  by  such  force  as  his 
shackled  arms  would  permit  him  to  exert. 

"  Eh,  sirs !"  he  said,  having  accomplished  this  task,  "  look  out  yonder,  Milnwood ! — 
saw  ye  ever  mortal  fight  like  the  deevU  Claver'se?  Yonder  he's  been  thrice  doun 
amang  them,  and  thrice  cam  free  afil  But  I  think  well  soon  be  free  oursells,  Milnwood, 
Inglis  and  his  troopers  look  ower  their  shouthers  very  aften,  as  if  they  liked  the  road 
ahint  them  better  than  the  road  afore." 

Cuddie  was  not  mistaken;  for,  when  the  main  tide  of  fugitives  passed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot  where  they  were  stationed,  the  corporal  and  his  party  fired  their 
carabines  at  random  upon  the  advancing  insurgents,  and,  abandoning  all  charge  of  their 
prisoners,  joined  the  retreat  of  their  comrades.  Morton  and  the  old  woman,  whose  hands 
were  at  liberty,  lost  no  time  in  undoing  the  bonds  of  Cuddie  and  of  the  clergyman,  both 
of  whom  had  been  secured  by  a  cord  tied  round  their  arms  above  the  elbows.  By  the 
time  this  was  accomplished,  the  rear-guard  of  the  dragoons,  which  still  preserved  some 
order,  passed  beneath  the  hillock  or  rising  ground  which  was  surmounted  by  the  cairn 
already  repeatedly  mentioned.  They  exhibited  all  the  hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  a 
forced  retreat,  but  still  continued  in  a  body.  Claverhouse  led  the  van,  his  naked  sword 
deeply  dyed  with  blood,  as  were  his  face  and  clothes.  His  horse  was  all  covered  with 
gore,  and  now  reeled  with  weakness.  Lord  Evandale,  in  not  much  better  plight,  brought 
up  the  rear,  still  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  keep  together  and  fear  nothing.  Several  01 
the  men  were  wounded,  and  one  or  t^-o  dropped  from  their  horses  as  they  surmounted 
the  hill. 

Mause's  zeal  broke  forth  once  more  at  this  spectacle  while  she  stood  on  the  heath  with 
her  head  uncovered,  and  her  grey  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  no  bad  representation  of  a 
superannuated  bacchante,  or  Thessalian  witch  in  the  agonies  of  incantation.  She  soon 
discovered  Claverhouse  at  the  head  of  the  fugitive  party,  and  exclaimed  with  bitter  irony, 
"  Tarry,  tarry,  ye  wha  were  aye  sae  blithe  to  be  at  the  meetings  of  the  saints,  and  wad 
ride  every  muir  in  Scotland  to  find  a  conventicle !  Wilt  thou  not  tarry,  now  thou  hast 
found  ane  ?  Wilt  thou  not  stay  for  one  word  mair  ?  Wilt  thou  na  bide  the  afternoon 
preaching  ? — ^Wae  betide  ye! "  she  said,  suddenly  changing  her  tone,  "  and  cut  the  houghs 
of  the  creature  whase  fleetness  ye  trust  in  !— Sheugh !  sheugh  ! — ^awa  wi'  ye,  that  hae 
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spilled  sae  muckle  blude,  and  now  wad  save  your  ain  ! — awa  wi'  ye  for  a  railing 
llabshakeh,  a  cursing  Shimei,  a  bloodthirsty  Doeg  !  The  sword's  drawn  now  that  winna 
be  lang  o'ertaking  ye,  ride  as  fast  as  ye  will." 

Claverhouse,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  reproaches,  but 
hastened  over  the  hill,  anxious  to  get  the  remnant  of  his  men  out  of  gun-shot,  in  hopes  of 
again  collecting  the  fugitives  round  his  standard.  But  as  the  rear  of  his  followers  rode 
over  the  ridge,  a  shot  struck  Lord  Evandale's  horse,  which  instantly  sunk  down  dead 
beneath  him.  Two  of  the  wliig  horsemen,  who  were  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  hastened 
up  with  the  purpose  of  killing  him,  for  hitherto  there  had  been  no  quarter  given. 
Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  rushed  forward  to  save  his  life,  if  possible,  in  order  at  once 
to  indulge  his  natural  generosity,  and  to  requite  the  obligation  which  Lord  Evandale  had 
conferred  on  him  that  morning,  and  under  which  circumstances  had  made  him  wince  so 
acutely.  Just  as  he  had  assisted  Evandale,  who  was  much  wounded,  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  dying  horse,  and  to  gain  his  feet,  the  two  horsemen  came  up,  and  one  of  them 
exclaiming,  "Have  at  the  red-coated  tyrant!"  made  a  blow  at  the  young  nobleman, 
which  Morton  parried  with  difficulty,  exclaiming  to  the  rider,  who  was  no  other  than 
Burley  himself,  "  Give  quarter  to  this  gentleman,  for  my  sake — for  the  sake,"  he  added, 
observing  that  Burley  did  not  immediately  recognise  him,  "  of  Henry  Morton,  who  so 
lately  sheltered  you." 

"  Henry  Morton ! "  replied  Burley,  wiping  his  bloody  brow  with  his  bloodier  hand ; 
"  did  I  not  say  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  would  come  forth  out  of  the  land  of  bondage, 
nor  be  long  an  indweUer  in  the  tents  of  Ham  ?  Thou  art  a  brand  snatched  out  of  the 
burning — But  for  this  booted  apostle  of  prelacy,  he  shall  die  the  death  ! — We  must  smite 
them  hip  and  thigh,  even  from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  It  is  our 
commission  to  slay  them  like  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  they  have,  and  spare  neither 
man  nor  woman,  infant  nor  suckling;  therefore,  hinder  me  not,"  he  continued,  endeavour- 
ing again  to  cut  down  Lord  Evandale,  "  for  this  work  must  not  be  wrought  negligently.** 

"  You  must  not,  and  you  shall  not,  slay  him,  more  especially  while  incapable  of  defence," 
said  Morton,  planting  himself  before  Lord  Evandale  so  as  to  intercept  any  blow  that 
should  be  aimed  at  him ;  "  I  owed  my  life  to  him  this  morning — my  life,  which  was 
endangered  solely  by  my  having  sheltered  you ;  and  to  shed  his  blood  when  he  can  offer 
no  effectual  resistance,  were  not  only  a  cruelty  abhorrent  to  God  and  man,  but  detestable 
ingratitude  both  to  him  and  to  me." 

Burley  paused. — "  Thou  art  yet,"  he  said,  "  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  I  com- 
passionate thy  human  blindness  and  frailty.  Strong  meat  is  not  fit  for  babes,  nor  the 
mighty  and  grinding  dispensation  under  which  I  draw  my  sword,  for  those  whose  hearts 
are  yet  dwelling  in  huts  of  clay,  whose  footsteps  are  tangled  in  the  mesh  of  mortal 
sympathies,  and  wlio  clothe  themselves  in  the  righteousness  that  is  as  filthy  rags.  But 
to  gain  a  soul  to  the  truth  is  better  than  to  send  one  to  Tophet ;  therefore  I  give  quarter 
to  this  youth,  providing  the  grant  is  confirmed  by  the  general  council  of  G<xi*s  army, 
whom  he  hath  this  day  blessed  with  so  signal  a  deliverance. — Thou  art  unarmed — Abide 
ray  return  here.  I  must  yet  pursue  these  sinners,  the  Amalekites,  and  destroy  them  till 
they  be  utterly  consumed  from  the  face  of  the  land,  even  from  Havilah  unto  Shur." 

So  saying,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  chase. 

"  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  for  God's  sake  catch  a  horse  as  quickly  as  you  can.  I  will 
not  trust  Lord  Evandale's  life  with  these  obdurate  men. — You  are  wounded,  my  lord — 
are  you  able  to  continue  your  retreat?"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  his  prisoner, 
who,  half-stunned  by  the  fall,  was  but  beginning  to  recover  himself. 

"  1  think  so,"  replied  Lord  Evandale.  "  But  is  it  possible  ? — do  I  owe  my  life  to 
Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

**  ]\Iy  interference  would  have  been  the  same  from  common  humanity,"  replied 
Morton  ; — "to  your  lordship  it  Mas  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude." 

Cuddie  at  this  instant  rcturn<*d  with  a  horse. 
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"  Grod-sake,  munt — ^munt,  and  ride  like  a  fleeing  hawk,  mj  lord,''  said  the  good-natured 
fellow,  **  for  ne'er  be  in  me  if  they  arena  killing  every  ane  o'  the  wounded  and  prisoners  !" 

Lord  Evandale  mounted  the  horse,  while  Cuddic  officiously  held  the  stirrup. 

**  Stand  oS,  good  fellow,  thy  courtesy  may  cost  thy  life. — Mr.  Morton,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Henry,  "  this  makes  us  more  than  even — rely  on  it,  I  will  never  forget  your 
generosity — FareweU." 

He  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  swiftly  away  in  the  direction  which  seemed  least 
exposed  to  pursuit. 

Lord  £vandale  had  just  rode  off,  when  several  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  in  the  front 
of  tiie  pursuit,  came  up,  denouncing  vengeance  on  Henry  Morton  and  Cuddie  for  having 
uded  the  escape  of  a  Philistine,  as  they  called  the  young  nobleman. 

"  Wbat  wad  ye  hae  had  us  to  do  ?"  cried  Cuddie.  "  Had  we  aught  to  stop  a  man  wi' 
that  had  twa  pistols  and  a  sword  ?  Sudna  ye  hae  come  faster  up  yoursells,  instead  of 
flyting  at  huz  ?" 

This  excuse  would  hardly  have  passed  current  ;  but  Kettledrummle,  who  now  awoke 
from  his  trance  of  terror,  and  was  known  to,  and  reverenced  by,  most  of  the  wanderers, 
together  with  Mause,  who  possessed  their  appropriate  language  as  well  as  the  preacher 
himself,  proved  active  and  effectual  intercessors. 

**  Touch  them  not !  harm  them  not !"  exclaimed  Kettledrummle,  in  liis  very  best 
double-bass  tones.  '*  This  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Silas  Morton,  by  whom  the  Lord 
wrought  great  things  in  this  land  at  the  breaking  forth  of  the  reformation  from  prelacy, 
when  there  was  a  plentiful  pouring  forth  of  the  Word  and  a  renewing  of  the  Covenant ; 
a  hero  and  champion  of  those  blessed  days,  when  there  was  power  and  efficacy,  and 
convincing  and  converting  of  sinners,  and  heart-exercises,  and  fellowships  of  saints,  and 
a  plentiful  flowing  forth  of  the  spices  of  the  garden  of  fiden." 

^'And  this  is  my  son  Cuddie,"  exclaimed  Mause,  in  her  turn,  '^the  son  of  his  father, 
Judden  Headrigg,  wha  was  a  douce  honest  man,  and  of  me,  Mause  Middlemas,  an 
unworthy  professor  and  follower  of  the  pure  gospel,  and  ane  o'  your  ain  folk.  Is  it  not 
written,  *  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the 
Levites  ?*  Numbers,  fourth  and  aughteenth — O  sirs  !  dinna  be  standing  here  prattling 
wi'  honest  folk,  when  ye  suld  be  following  forth  your  victory  with  which  Providence  has 
blessed  ye." 

This  party  having  passed  on,  they  were  immediately  beset  by  another,  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  same  explanation.  Kettledrummle,  whose  fear  was  much  dissipated 
since  the  firing  had  ceased,  again  took  upon  him  to  be  intercessor,  and  grown  bold,  as  he 
felt  his  good  word  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  late  fellow-captives,  he  laid  claim  to 
no  small  share  of  the  merit  of  the  victory,  appealing  to  Morton  and  Cuddie,  whether  the 
tide  of  battle  had  not  turned  while  he  prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Jehovah -Nissi,  like  Moses, 
that  Israel  might  prevail  over  Amalek  ;  but  granting  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  credit 
of  holding  up  his  hands  when  they  waxed  heavy,  as  those  of  the  prophet  were  supported 
by  Aaron  and  Hur.  It  seems  probable  that  Kettledrummle  allotted  this  part  in  the 
success  to  his  companions  in  adversity,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  disclose  his  carnal 
self-seeking  and  falling  away,  in  regarding  too  closely  his  own  personal  safety.  These 
strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  liberated  captives  quickly  flew  abroad,  with  many 
exaggerations,  among  the  victorious  army.  The  reports  on  the  subject  were  various ; 
but  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  young  Morton  of  Mil n wood,  the  son  of  the  stout 
soldier  of  the  Covenant,  Silas  Morton,  together  with  the  precious  Gabriel  Kettledrummle, 
and  a  singular  devout  Christian  woman,  whom  many  thought  as  good  as  himself  at  ex- 
tracting a  doctrine  or  an  use,  whether  of  terror  or  consolation,  liad  arrived  to  support  the 
good  old  cause,  with  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  well-armed  men  from  the  Middle  Ward.* 

*  This  afTair,  the  only  one  in  which  Claverhouse  was  defeated,  or  the  insurgent  Cameronians  successful,  was  fought  pretty 
much  in  the  nuinner  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  Royalists  lost  about  thirty  or  forty  men.  The  commander  of  the  Presby- 
terian, or  rather  covenanting  party,  was  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  of  the  honourable  Hoiise  of  Preston,  brother  of  Sir  William 
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Hamilton,  to  whose  title  and  estate  he  afterwardi  succeeded ;  but,  according  to  his  biographer,  Howie  of  Lodigoiii,  he  ncrtr 
took  possession  of  either,  as  he  could  not  do  so  without  acknowledging  the  right  of  King  William  (an  onoorenanted  mooaidi) 
to  the  crown.  Hamilton  had  been  bred  by  Bishop  Burnet,  while  the  latter  lived  at  Glasgow ;  his  brother.  Sir  llK»iaa,baTlif 
married  a  sister  of  that  historian.  "  He  was  then,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  a  lively,  hopeftil,  young  man;  but  getting  iato  that 
company,  and  into  their  notions,  he  became  a  crack-brained  enthusiast" 

Several  well-meaning  persons  have  been  much  scandalised  at  the  manner  in  whidi  the  victors  are  said  to  have  eoodnetcd 
themselves  towards  the  prisoners  at  Drumclog.  But  the  principle  of  these  poor  fisnatics  (I  mean  the  high-flying,  cff  Came- 
ronian  party)  was  to  obtain  not  merely  toleration  for  their  church,  but  the  same  supremacy  which  Presbytery  had  acqoirsd  in 
Scotland  after  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  betwixt  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  in  1640. 

The  fact  is,  that  they  conceived  themselves  a  chosen  people,  sent  forth  to  extirpate  the  heathen,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  ai^ 
under  a  similar  charge  to  show  no  quarter. 

The  historian  of  the  Insurrection  of  Bothwell  makes  the  following  explicit  avowal  of  the  principles  on  which  their  General 
acted: — 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both  in  the  conflict  with,  and  pursuit  of,  the  enemy;  bat 
when  he  and  some  other  were  pursuing  the  enemy,  others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil,  small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  victory;  and  some,  without  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  directly  contrary  to  his  express  command,  gave  five  of  those 
bloody  enemies  quarter,  and  then  let  them  go.  This  greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  saw  some  of  Babel's  brats  spared 
after  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  their  hands,  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the  stones.  Psalm  cxxxviL9. 
In  his  own  accotmt  of  this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  enemies,  and  letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first  steppingi 
aside,  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not  honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him;  and  says,  that  he  waa  neither  for 
taking  favours  fhim,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies."  See  A  true  and  impartial  Account  of  the  pertenUtd 
Preahyttriant  in  Scotland,  their  being  in  arme,  and  defeat  at  Bothwell  Brigg,  in  1679,  by  William  Wilton,  late  Schoolmm$i«r  in 
the  parish  of  Douglas.  The  reader  who  would  authenticate  the  quotation,  must  not  consult  any  other  edition  than  that  of 
1697;  for  somehow  or  other  the  publisher  of  the  last  edition  has  omitted  this  remarkable  part  of  the  narrative. 

Sir  Robert  Hamilton  himself  felt  neither  remorse  nor  shame  for  having  put  to  death  one  of  the  prisoners  after  the  battle 
with  his  own  hand,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  charge  against  him,  by  some  whose  fanaticism  was  less  exalted  than  his 
own. 

**  As  for  that  accusation  they  bring  against  me  of  killing  that  poor  man  (as  they  call  him)  at  Drumclog,  I  may  easfly  guess 
that  my  accusers  can  be  no  other  but  some  of  the  house  of  Saul  or  Shimei,  or  some  such  risen  again  to  espouse  that  poor  gen- 
tleman (Saul)  his  qiuurrel  against  houMt  Samuel,  for  his  offering  to  kill  that  poor  man  Agag,  after  the  king's  giving  him  quaitcr. 
But  I,  being  to  command  that  day,  gave  out  the  word  that  no  quarter  should  be  given ;  and  returning  ftoan  pursuiag 
Claverhouse,  one  or  two  of  these  fellows  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  our  fHends,  and  some  were  de1»ting  Ibr 
quarter,  others  against  it  None  could  blame  me  to  decide  the  controversy,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it  to  this  day.  There  were 
five  more  that  without  my  knowledge  got  quarter,  who  were  brought  to  me  after  we  were  a  mile  firom  the  place  aa  having  got 
quarter,  which  I  reckoned  among  the  first  stoppings  aside;  and  seeing  that  spirit  amongst  us  at  that  time,  I  then  told  it  to 
some  that  were  with  me  (to  my  best  remembrance,  it  was  honest  old  John  Nisbet),  that  I  feared  the  Lord  would  not  hooovr 
us  to  do  much  more  for  him.  I  shall  only  say  this, — I  desire  to  bless  his  holy  name,  that  since  ever  he  helped  me  to  set  oiy 
face  to  his  work,  I  never  had,  nor  would  take,  a  favour  from  enemies,  either  on  right  or  left  hand,  and  desired  to  give  aa  ftw.* 

The  preceding  passage  is  extracted  ftom  a  long  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  sent  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  7th  Dcoamber 
I6S5,  addressed  to  the  anti-Popish,  anti-Prelatic,  anti-Erastian,  anti-sectarian  true  Presbjrterian  remnant  of  the  Churdi  of 
Scotland;  and  the  substance  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  work  or  collection,  called,  "Faithftil  Contendings  Displayed,  coUected  and 
transcribed  by  John  Howie." 

As  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  some  inquiry,  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  ClavcrfaooK's 
own  account  of  the  affkir,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  written  immediately  after  the  action.  This  gaaetta,  aa  it  may 
be  called,  occurs  in  the  volume  called  Dundee's  Letters,  printed  by  Mr.  Smytheof  Methven,  as  a  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club.  The  original  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Claverhouse,  it  may  be  olwerved,  spells  like  a 
chamber-maid. 

"FOR  THE  EARLE  OF  LINLITHGOW. 

[COMMAMDEa-lM-CHIXF   OF   KINO   CHARLES   II.'s   FORCES   IK   SCOTLAKD.] 

Glaakow,  Jun,  the  I,  1679. 

"  Mt  Lord,— Upon  Saturday's  night,  when  my  Lord  Rosse  came  into  this  place,  I  marched  out,  and  became  of  the  in- 
solency  that  had  been  done  tue  nights  before  at  Ruglen,  I  went  thither  and  inquyred  for  the  names.  So  soon  aa  I  got  them, 
I  sent  out  partys  to  sease  on  them,  and  found  not  only  three  of  those  rogues,  but  also  ane  intercomend  minister  called  King. 
We  had  them  at  Strevan  about  six  in  the  morning  yesterday,  and  resolving  to  convey  them  to  this,  I  thought  that  we  mif^t 
make  a  little  tour  to  see  if  we  could  fall  upon  a  conventicle;  which  we  did,  little  to  our  advantage;  for  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  them,  we  found  them  drawn  up  in  battell,  upon  a  most  advantageous  ground,  to  which  there  was  no  coming  but  through 
mosses  and  lakes.  They  wer  not  preaching,  and  had  got  away  all  there  women  and  shildring.  They  consisted  of  four 
battaillons  of  foot,  and  all  well  armed  with  fusils  and  pitchforks,  and  three  squadrons  of  horse.  We  sent  both  partys  to 
skirmish,  they  of  foot  and  we  of  dragoons;  they  run  for  it,  and  sent  down  a  battaillon  of  foot  against  them;  we  sent  threescore 
of  dragoons,  who  made  them  run  again  shamftilly ;  but  in  end  they  percaiving  that  we  had  the  better  of  them  in  skirmish,  they 
resolved  a  gencrall  engadgment,  and  imediatly  advanced  with  there  foot,  the  horse  folowing;  they  came  throgfat  the  lotdke ; 
the  greatest  body  of  all  made  up  against  my  troupe;  we  keeped  ourfyre  till  they  wer  within  ten  pace  of  us:  they  received  our 
fyr,  and  advanced  to  shok;  the  first  they  gave  us  broght  down  the  Coronet  Mr.  Crafford  and  Captain  Bleith,  betides  that  with 
a  pitchfork  they  made  such  an  openeing  in  my  rone  horse's  belly,  that  his  guts  hung  out  half  an  elle,  and  yet  he  caryed  me  af 
an  myl;  which  so  discoraged  our  men,  that  they  sustained  not  the  shok,  but  fell  into  disorder.  There  horse  took  the  ~'iii^*^ 
of  this,  and  piu^ued  us  so  hotly  that  we  had  no  tym  to  rayly.  I  saved  the  standards,  but  lost  on  the  place  about  aight  or  tea 
men,  besides  wounded ;  but  the  dragoons  lost  many  mor.  They  ar  not  com  esily  af  on  the  other  side,  for  I  sawe  aeverall  of 
them  fall  befor  we  cam  to  the  shok.  I  mad  the  best  re  traite  the  conftision  of  our  people  would  sufier,  and  I  am  now  laying 
with  my  Lord  Rosse.  The  toun  of  Streven  drew  up  as  we  was  making  our  rctrait,  and  thoght  of  a  pass  to  cut  us  ofl^  but  we 
took  courage  and  fell  to  them,  made  them  run,  leaving  a  dousain  on  the  place.  What  these  rogues  will  dou  yet  I  know  not, 
but  the  contry  was  fiocking  to  them  from  all  hands.    This  may  be  counted  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  in  my  opinion. 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

"J.  Grahamb. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  so  wearied,  and  so  sleapy,  that  I  have  writen  this  very  conftisedly." 


%  ^\^''     N  *8  meantime,  the  insuigent  cavalry  returned  from  the  pursuit, 

"~  ^*^    "'"  ia'led  and  worn  oat  with  their  unwonted  efforts,  and  the  infantry 

(LHsembled  on  the  ground  'which  they  had  won,  fatigued  with  t«il 
\  A  and  buoger.  Their  succeiia,  however,  was  a  cordial  to  every  bosom, 
^j^and  aeemed  even  to  serve  in  the  stead  of  food  and  refreabment.  It 
",  v/aa,  indeed,  much  more  briUiant  than  they  durst  have  ventured  to 
anticipate ;  for,  with  no  great  loss  on  their  part,  they  had  totally  routed 
u  n.-<nment  of  picked  men,  commanded  by  the  first  officer  In  Scotland,  and 
e  wbo^  very  name  had  long  been  a  terror  to  them.  Tlieir  success  seemed 
a  to  have  upon  their  spirits  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  violent  surprise,  so  much  had 
their  taking  up  arms  been  a  measure  of  desperation  rather  than  of  hope.  Their  meeting 
was  also  casual,  and  they  had  hastily  arranged  themselves  under  such  commanders  as 
were  remarkaUe  for  zeal  and  courage,  without  much  respect  to  any  other  qualities.  It 
followed,  from  this  state  of  disorganization,  that  the  whole  army  appeared  at  once  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  general  committee  for  considering  what  step!!  were  to  be  taken  in 
consequence  of  their  success,  and  no  opinion  could  be  started  so  wild  that  it  bad  not 
some  favourers  and  advocates.  Some  proposed  they  should  march  to  Glo^ow,  some  to 
Hamilton,  some  to  Edinburgh,  some  to  London.  Some  were  for  sending  a  deputation  of 
their  number  to  London  to  convert  Charles  XL  to  a  sense  of  the  error  of  his  ways ;  and 
others,  leas  charitable,  proposed  either  to  call  a  new  successor  to  the  crown,  or  to  declare 
Scotland  a  free  republic  A  free  parliament  of  the  nation,  and  a  free  assembly  of  the 
Kii^,  were  the  objects  of  the  more  sensible  and  moderate  of  the  party.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  clamonr  arose  among  the  soldiers  for  bread  and  other  necessaries,  and  while  all 
complained  of  hardship  and  hunger,  none  took  the  necessary  measures  to  procure  supplies. 
In  short,  the  camp  of  the  Covenanters,  even  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  seemed 
about  to  dissolve  l^e  a  rope  of  sand,  from  wont  of  the  original  principles  of  combination 
and  union. 

Burley,  who  bad  now  returned  from  the  pursuit,  found  his  followers  in  this  distracted 
state.  With  the  ready  talent  of  one  accustomed  to  encounter  exigencies,  he  proposed 
that  one  hundred  of  the  freshest  men  should  be  drawn  out  for  duty — that  a  small  number 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  leaders,  should  constitute  a  committee  of  direction 
until  officers  should  be  regularly  chosen— «nd  that,  to  crown  the  victory,  Gabriel  Kettle- 
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drammle  should  be  called  upon  to  improve  the  providential  success  which  thej  had 
obtained,  by  a  word  in  season  addressed  to  the  army.  He  reckoned  very  much,  and  not 
without  reason,  on  this  last  expedient,  as  a  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  bulk 
of  the  insurgents,  while  he  himself,  and  two  or  three  of  their  leaders,  held  a  private 
council  of  war,  undisturbed  by  the  discordant  opinions,  or  senseless  clamour,  of  the 
general  body. 

Kettledrunmile  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  Burley.  Two  mortal  hours 
did  he  preach  at  a  breathing ;  and  certainly  no  lungs,  or  doctrine,  excepting  his  own, 
could  have  kept  up,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  attention  of  men  in  such  precarious  circum- 
Rtances.  But  he  possessed  in  perfection  a  sort  of  rude  and  familiar  eloquence  peculiar 
to  the  preachers  of  that  period,  which,  though  it  would  have  been  fastidiously  rejected 
by  an  audience  which  possessed  any  portion  of  taste,  was  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven  for 
the  palates  of  those  whom  he  now  addressed.  His  text  was  from  the  forty-ninth  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  "  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of  the 
terrible  shall  be  delivered :  for  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and 
I  will  save  thy  children. 

**  And  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own  flesh ;  and  they  shall  be 
drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet  wine :  and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  the 
Lord  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob." 

The  discourse  which  he  pronounced  upon  this  subject  was  divided  into  fifteen  heads, 
eadi  of  which  was  garnished  with  seven  uses  of  application,  two  of  consolation,  two  of 
temnv  two  declaring  the  causes  of  backsliding  and  of  wrath,  and  one  announcing  the 
promiBed  and  expected  deliverance.  The  first  part  of  his  text  he  applied  to  his  own 
ddivenmoe  and  that  of  his  companions ;  and  took  occasion  to  speak  a  few  words  in  praise 
ol  joang  UHnwood,  of  whom,  as  of  a  champion  of  the  Covenant,  he  augured  great  things. 
The  aeoond  part  he  applied  to  the  punishments  which  were  about  to  fall  upon  the  perse- 
euting  government.  At  times  he  was  familiar  and  colloquial — now  he  was  loud,  energetic, 
and  bolateiona.  Some  parts  of  his  discourse  might  be  called  sublime,  and  others  sunk 
below  borieaque.  Occasionally  he  vindicated  with  great  animation  the  right  of  every 
freeman  to  worship  GUkL  according  to  his  own  conscience ;  and  presently  he  charged  the 
guilt  and  miseiy  of  the  people  on  the  awful  negligence  of  their  rulers,  who  had  not  only 
failed  to  establish  presbytery  as  the  national  religion,  but  had  tolerated  sectaries  of 
various  descriptions.  Papists,  Prelatists,  Erastians,  assuming  the  name  of  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Socinians,  and  Quakers ;  all  of  whom  Kettledrummle  proposed,  by  one 
sweeping  act,  to  expel  from  the  land,  and  thus  re-edify  in  its  integrity  the  beauty  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  next  handled  very  pithily  the  doctrine  of  defensive  arms  and  of  resistance 
to  Charies  IL,  observing,  that,  instead  of  a  nursing  father  to  the  Kirk,  that  monarch  had 
been  a  nursing  father  to  none  but  his  own  bastards.  He  went  at  some  length  through 
the  life  and  conversation  of  that  joyous  prince,  few  ports  of  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  qualified  to  stand  the  rough  handling  of  so  uncourtly  an  orator,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  hard  names  of  Jeroboam,  Omri,  Aliab,  Shallum,  Pckah,  and  every  other  evil 
monarch  recorded  in  the  Chronicles,  and  concluded  with  a  round  application  of  the 
Scripture — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old  ;  yea,  for  the  King  it  is  provided:  he  hath  made 
it  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood :  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like 
a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it.** 

Kettledrummle  had  no  sooner  ended  his  sermon,  and  descended  from  the  huge  rock 
which  had  served  him  for  a  pulpit,  than  his  post  was  occupied  by  a  pastor  of  a  very 
different  description.  The  reverend  Gabriel  was  advanced  in  years,  somewhat  corpulent, 
with  a  loud  voice,  a  square  face,  and  a  set  of  stupid  and  unanimated  features,  in  which 
the  body  seemed  more  to  predominate  over  the  spirit  than  was  seemly  in  a  sound  divine. 
The  youth  who  succeeded  him  in  exhorting  this  extraordinary  convocation,  Ephraim 
Macbriar  by  name,  was  hardly  twenty  years  old ;  yet  his  thin  features  already  indicated, 
that  a  constitution,  naturally  hectic,  was  worn  out  by  vigils,  by  fasts,  by  the  rigour  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  fatigues  incident  to  a  fugitive  life.    Young  as  he  was,  he  had  been 
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twice  imprisoned  for  several  months,  and  suffered  many  severities,  which  gave  him  great 
influence  with  those  of  his  own  sect.  He  threw  his  faded  eyes  over  the  multitude  and 
over  the  scene  of  battle ;  and  a  light  of  triumph  arose  in  his  glance,  his  pale  yet  striking 
features  were  coloured  with  a  transient  and  hectic  blush  of  joy.  He  folded  his  hands, 
raised  his  face  to  heaven,  and  seemed  lost  in  mental  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ere  he 
addressed  the  people.  When  he  spoke,  his  faint  and  broken  voice  seemed  at  first 
inadequate  to  express  his  conceptions.  But  the  deep  silence  of  the  assembly,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  ear  gathered  every  word,  as  the  famished  Israelites  collected  the 
heavenly  manna,  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  preacher  himself.  His  words 
became  more  distinct,  his  manner  more  earnest  and  energetic ;  it  seemed  as  if  religious 
zeal  was  triumphing  over  bodily  weakness  and  inflrmity.  His  natural  eloquence  was  not 
altogether  untainted  with  the  coarseness  of  his  sect ;  and  yet,  by  the  influence  of  a  good 
natural  taste,  it  was  freed  from  the  grosser  and  more  ludicrous  errors  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  the  language  of  Scripture,  which,  in  their  mouths,  was  sometimes  d^raded 
by  misapplication,  gave,  in  Macbriar's  exhortation,  a  rich  and  solenm  effect,  like  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  streaming  through  the  storied  representation 
of  saints  and  martyrs  on  the  Gothic  window  of  some  ancient  cathedral. 

He  painted  the  desolation  of  the  church,  during  the  late  period  of  her  distresses,  in  the 
most  affecting  colours.  He  described  her,  like  Hagar  watching  the  waning  life  of  her 
infant  amid  the  fountainless  desert ;  like  Judah  under  her  palm-tree,  mourning  for  the 
devastation  of  her  temple ;  like  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  c(»nfort« 
But  he  chiefly  rose  into  rough  sublimity  when  addressing  the  men  yet  reeking  from 
battle.  He  called  on  them  to  remember  the  great  things  which  Gk>d  had  done  for  them, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  career  which  their  victory  had  opened. 

"  Your  garments  are  dyed — ^but  not  with  the  juice  of  the  wine-press ;  your  swords  are 
filled  with  blood,"  he  exclaimed — ^'  but  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  or  lambs ;  the  dust 
of  the  desert  on  which  ye  stand  is  made  fat  with  gore — ^but  not  with  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  for  the  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  <^ 
Idumea.  These  were  not  the  firstlings  of  the  fiock,  the  small  cattle  of  burnt-offerings, 
whose  bodies  lie  like  dung  on  the  ploughed  field  of  the  husbandman ;  this  is  not  the 
savour  of  myrrh,  of  frankincense,  or  of  sweet  herbs,  that  is  steaming  in  your  nostrils ; 
but  these  bloody  trunks  are  the  carcasses  of  those  who  held  the  bow  and  ihe  lance,  who 
were  cruel,  and  would  show  no  mercy,  whose  voice  roared  like  the  sea,  who  rode  upon 
horses,  every  man  in  array  as  if  to  battle — they  are  the  carcasses  even  of  the  mighty  men 
of  war  that  came  against  Jacob  in  the  day  of  his  deliverance,  and  the  smoke  is  that  of 
the  devouring  fires  that  have  consumed  them.  And  those  wild  hills  that  surround  yon 
are  not  a  sanctuary  planked  with  cedar  and  plated  with  silver ;  nor  are  ye  ministering 
priests  at  the  altar,  with  censers  and  with  torches ;  but  ye  hold  in  your  hands  the  sword, 
and  the  bow,  and  the  weapons  of  death.  And  yet  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  not  when 
the  ancient  Temple  was  in  its  first  glory  was  there  offered  sacrifice  more  acceptable  than 
that  which  you  have  this  day  presented,  giving  to  the  slaughter  the  tyrant  and  the 
oppressor,  with  the  rocks  for  your  altars,  and  the  sky  for  your  vaulted  sanctuary,  and 
your  own  good  swords  for  the  instruments  of  sacrifice.  Leave  not,  therefore,  the  plough 
in  the  furrow — ^tum  not  back  from  the  path  in  which  you  have  entered  like  the  famous 
worthies  of  old,  whom  God  raised  up  for  the  glorifying  of  his  name  and  the  deliverance 
of  his  afflicted  people — ^halt  not  in  the  race  you  are  running,  lest  the  latter  end  should  be 
worse  than  the  beginning.  Wherefore,  set  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow  a  trumpet 
upon  the  mountains;  let  not  the  shepherd  tarry  by  his  sheep-fold,  or  the  seedsman 
continue  in  the  ploughed  field ;  but  make  the  watch  strong,  sharpen  the  arrows,  burnish 
the  shields,  name  ye  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  and 
of  tens ;  call  the  footmen  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  and  cause  the  horsemen  to  come  up 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters ;  for  the  passages  of  the  destroyers  are  stopped,  dieir  rods 
are  burned,  and  the  face  of  their  men  of  battle  hath  been  turned  to  flight  Heaven  has 
been  with  you,  and  has  broken  the  bow  of  the  mighty ;  then  let  every  man's  heart  be  as 
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the  heart  of  the  valiant  Maccabeus^  every  man's  hand  as  the  hand  of  the  mighty  Sampson, 
every  man's  s^ord  as  that  of  Gideon,  which  turned  not  back  from  the  slaughter ;  for  the 
banner  of  Reformation  is  spread  abroad  on  the  mountains  in  its  first  loveliness,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

**  Well  is  he  this  day  that  shall  barter  his  house  for  a  helmet,  and  sell  his  garment  for 
a  sword,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  children  of  Jthe  Covenant,  even  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise ;  and  woe,  woe  unto  him  who,  for  carnal  ends  and  self-seeking,  shall  withhold 
himself  firom  the  great  work,  for  the  curse  shall  abide  with  him— even  the  bitter  curse  of 
Meroz,  because  he  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  tlie  mighty.  Up,  then,  and 
be  doing !  the  blood  of  martyrs,  reeking  upon  scaffolds,  is  crying  for  vengeance ;  the 
bones  of  saints,  which  lie  whitening  in  the  highways,  are  pleading  for  retribution ;  the 
groans  of  innocent  captives  from  desolate  isles  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  dungeons  of  the 
tyrants'  high  places,  cry  for  deliverance ;  the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians,  sheltering 
themselves  in  dens  and  deserts  from  the  sword  of  their  persecutors,  famished  with 
hunger,  starving  with  cold,  lacking  fire,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  because  they  serve 
God  rather  than  man — all  are  with  you,  pleading,  watching,  knocking,  storming  the 
gates  of  heaven  in  your  behalf.  Heaven  itself  shall  fight  for  you,  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.  Then  whoso  will  deserve  inmiortal  fame  in  this  world, 
and  eternal  happiness  in  that  which  is  to  come,  let  them  enter  into  God's  service,  and 
take  arles  at  the  hand  of  his  servant, — a  blessing,  namely,  upon  him  and  his  household, 
and  his  children,  to  the  ninth  generation,  even  the  blessing  of  the  promise,  for  ever  and 
ever !  Amen." 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  rewarded  by  the  deep  hum  of  stem  approbation 
which  resounded  through  the  armed  assemblage  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exhortation  so 
well  suited  to  that  which  they  had  done,  and  that  which  remained  for  them  to  do.  The 
wounded  forgot  their  pain,  the  faint  and  hungry  their  fatigues  and  privations,  as  they 
listened  to  doctrines  which  elevated  them  alike  above  the  wants  and  calamities  of  the 
world,  and  identified  their  cause  with  that  of  the  Deity.  Many  crowded  around  the 
preacher,  as  he  descended  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  and,  clasping  him  with 
hands  on  which  the  gore  was  not  yet  hardened,  pledged  their  sacred  vow  that  they  would 
play  the  part  of  Heaven's  true  soldiers.  Exhausted  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  the 
animated  fervour  which  he  had  exerted  in  his  discourse,  the  preacher  could  only  reply, 
in  broken  accents, — "  God  bless  you,  my  brethren !  It  is  uis  cause.  Stand  strongly 
up  and  play  the  men — the  worst  that  can  befall  us  is  but  a  brief  and  bloody  passage  to 
heaven." 

Balfour,  and  the  other  leaders,  had  not  lost  the  time  which  was  employed  in  these 
spiritual  exercises.  Watch-fires  were  lighted,  sentinels  were  posted,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  refresh  the  army  with  such  provisions  as  had  been  hastily  collected  from 
the  nearest  farm-houses  and  villages. — The  present  necessity  thus  provided  for,  they 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  future.  They  had  dispatched  parties  to  spread  the  news  of 
their  victory,  and  to  obtain,  either  by  force  or  favour,  supplies  of  what  they  stood  most 
in  need  of.  In  this  they  had  succeeded  beyond  their  hopes,  having  at  one  village  seized 
a  small  magazine  of  provisions,  forage,  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  provided  for  the 
royal  forces.  This  success  not  only  gave  them  relief  at  the  time,  but  such  hopes  for  the 
future,  that  whereas  formerly  some  of  their  number  had  begun  to  slacken  in  their  zeal, 
they  now  unanimously  resolved  to  abide  together  in  arms,  and  commit  themselves  and 
their  cause  to  the  event  of  war. 

And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  extravagance  or  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  many 
of  their  tenets,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  praise  of  devoted  courage  to  a  few  hundred 
peasants,  who,  without  leaders,  without  money,  without  magazines,  without  any  fixed 
plan  of  action,  and  almost  without  arms,  borne  out  only  by  their  innate  zeal,  and  a 
detestation  of  the  oppression  of  their  rulers,  ventured  to  declare  open  war  against  an 
established  Government,  supported  by  a  regular  army  and  the  whole  force  of  three 
kingdoms. 
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^'I'^f  £  must  now  return  to  the  tower  of  Tillictudlem,  which  the  march  of  the 
"S  Life-Guards,  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day,  had  left  to  silence  and 
'  anxietj.  The  assurances  of  Lord  Evandalc  had  not  succeeded  in  quelling 
'!■  the  apprehensions  of  Edith,  She  knew  him  generous,  and  faithful  to  his 
d  ;  but  it  seemed  too  plain  that  he  suspected  the  object  of  her  inter- 
''  cession  to  be  a  successful  rival ;  and  was  it  not  expecting  from  him  an 
effort  above  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  he  waa  to  watch  over  Morton's  safety,  and 
rescue  him  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  his  state  of  imprisonment,  and  the  suepieioos 
which  he  had  incurred,  must  repeatedly  expose  him?  She  therefore  resigned  herself  to 
the  most  heart-rending  apprehensions,  without  admitting,  and  indeed  almost  without 
listening  to,  the  multifarious  grounds  of  consolation  which  Jenny  Dennison  brought 
forward,  one  after  another,  like  a  skilful  general  who  charges  with  the  several  divisiona 
of  his  troops  in  regular  succession. 

First,  Jenny  was  morally  positive  that  young  Milnwood  would  come  to  no  harm — 
then,  if  he  did,  tliere  was  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  Lord  Evandale  was  the 
better  and  more  appropriate  match  of  the  two — then,  there  waa  every  chance  of  a  battle^ 
in  which  the  said  Lord  Evandale  might  be  killed,  and  there  wad  be  nae  mair  fash  about 
that  job—then,  if  the  whigs  gat  the  better,  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  might  oome  to  the 
Castle,  and  carry  off  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  by  the  strong  hand. 
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"  For  I  forgot  to  tell  ye^  madam,"  continued  the  damsel,  potting  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  that  puir  Caddie's  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  as  weel  as  joung  Milnwood, 
and  he  was  brought  here  a  prisoner  this  morning,  and  I  was  fain  to  apeak  Tam  Halliday 
fair,  and  fleech  him,  to  let  me  near  the  puir  creature ;  but  Cuddle  wasna  sae  thankfu' 
as  he  needed  till  hae  been  neither,**  she  added,  and  at  the  same  time  changed  her  tone, 
and  briskly  withdrew  the  handkerchief  from  her  face — ''  so  I  will  ne'er  waste  my  een  wi' 
greeting  ibout  the  matter.  There  wad  be  aye  enow  o'  young  men  left,  if  they  were 
to  hang  the  tae  half  o'  them." 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  were  also  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety. 
Lady  Margaret  thought  that  Colonel  Grahame,  in  commanding  an  execution  at  the  door 
of  her  house,  and  refusing  to  grant  a  reprieve  at  her  request,  had  fallen  short  of  the 
deference  doe  to  her  rank,  and  had  even  encroached  on  her  seignorial  rights. 

'*  The  Colonel,''  she  said,  **  ought  to  have  remembered,  brother,  that  the  barony  of 
Tillietudlem  has  the  baronial  privil^e  of  pit  and  gallows ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lad  was 
to  be  executed  on  my  estate,  (which  I  consider  as  an  unhandsome  thing,  seeing  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  females,  to  whom  such  tragedies  cannot  be  acceptable,)  he  ought,  at 
common  law,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  my  bailie,  and  justified  at  his  sight." 

**  Martial  law,  sister,"  answered  Major  Bellenden,  ^*  supersedes  every  other.  But 
I  must  own  I  think  Colonel  Grahame  ritther  deficient  in  attention  to  you  ;  and  1  am  not 
over  and  above  pre-eminently  flattered  by  his  granting  to  young  Evandale  (I  suppose 
because  he  is  a  lord,  and  has  interest  with  the  privy-council)  a  request  which  he  refused 
to  so  old  a  servant  of  the  king  as  I  am.  But  so  long  as  the  poor  young  fellow*s  life  is 
saved,  I  can  comfort  myself  with  the  fag-end  of  a  ditty  as  old  as  myself."  And  there- 
withal, he  hummed  a  stanza : 

"  *  And  what  though  winter  will  pinch  severe 

Through  locks  of  grey  and  a  cloak  that's  old? 
Yet  keep  up  thy  heart,  bold  cavalier, 
For  a  cup  of  sack  shall  fence  the  cold.' 

^^  I  must  be  your  guest  here  to-day,  sister.  I  wish  to  hear  the  issue  of  this  gathering 
on  Loudon-hill,  though  I  cannot  conceive  their  standing  a  body  of  horse  appointed  like 
our  guests  this  morning. — Woe's  me !  the  time  has  been,  that  I  would  have  liked  ill  to 
have  sate  in  biggit  wa's  waiting  for  the  news  of  a  skirmish  to  be  fought  within  ten  miles 
of  me !     But,  as  the  old  song  goes, 

"  *  For  time  will  nut  the  brightest  blade, 

And  years  will  break  the  strongest  bow; 
Was  ever  wight  so  starkly  made, 
But  time  and  years  would  overthrow?'" 

"  We  are  well  pleased  you  will  stay,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  will  take  my 
old  privilege  to  look  after  my  household,  whom  this  collation  has  thrown  into  some 
disorder,  although  it  is  uncivil  to  leave  you  alone." 

"  O,  I  hate  ceremony  as  I  hate  a  stumbling  horse,"  replied  the  Major.  "  Besides, 
your  person  would  be  with  me,  and  your  mind  with  the  cold  meat  and  reversionary 
pasties. — Where  is  Eidith?" 

"  Gone  to  her  room  a  little  evil-disposed,  I  am  informed,  and  laid  down  in  her  bed 
for  a  glifF,"  said  her  grandmother :  "  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  she  shall  take  some  drops." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  !  she's  only  sick  of  the  soldiers,"  answered  Major  Bellenden.  "  She's 
not  accustomed  to  see  one  acquaintance  led  out  to  be  shot,  and  another  marching  off  to 
actual  service,  with  some  chance  of  not  finding  his  way  back  again.  She  would  soon  be 
used  to  it,  if  the  civil  war  were  to  break  out  again." 

"  God  forbid,  brother ! "  said  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Ay,  Heaven  forbid,  as  you  say  I — ^and  in  the  meantime,  I'll  take  a  hit  at  trick-track 
with  Harrison." 
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^*  He  has  ridden  out,  sir,"  said  GudyiU,  "  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any  tidings  of  the 
battle." 

"  D — ^n  the  battle  1"  said  the  Major ;  "  it  puts  this  family  as  much  out  of  order  as  if 
there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  in  the  country  before — ^and  yet  there  was  such  a  place 
as  Kilsythe,  John." 

"  Ay,  and  as  Tippermuir,  your  honour,"  replied  Gndyill,  **  where  I  was  his  honour 
my  late  master's  rear-rank  man." 

"  And  Alford,  John,"  pursued  the  Major,  '^  where  I  commanded  the  horse ;  and 
Innerlochy,  where  I  was  the  Great  Marquis's  aid-de-camp ;  and  Auld  Earn,  and  Brig 
o'  Dee." 

And  Philiphaugh,  your  honour,"  said  John. 

Umph ! "  replied  the  Major ;  "  the  less,  John,  we  say  about  that  matter,  the  better." 

However,  being  once  fairly  embarked  on  the  subject  of  Montrose's  campaigns,  the 
Major  and  John  GudyiU  carried  on  the  war  so  stoutly,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  keep 
at  bay  the  formidable  enemy  called  Time,  with  whom  retired  veterans,  during  the  quiet 
dose  of  a  bustling  life,  usually  wage  an  unceasing  hostility. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  tidings  of  important  events  fly  with  a 
celerity  almost  beyond  the  power  of  credibility,  and  that  reports,  correct  in  the  general 
point,  though  inaccurate  in  details,  precede  the  certain  intelligence,  as  if  carried  by  the 
birds  of  the  air.  Such  rumours  anticipate  the  reality,  not  unlike  to  the  **  shadows  of 
coming  events,"  which  occupy  the  imagination  of  the  Highland  Seer.  Harrison,  in  his 
ride,  encountered  some  such  report  concerning  the  event  of  the  battle,  and  turned  his 
horse  back  to  Tillietudlem  in  great  dismay.  He  made  it  his  first  business  to  seek  out 
the  Major,  and  interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  a  prolix  account  of  the  siege  and  storm 
of  Dundee,  with  the  ejaculation,  "  Heaven  send.  Major,  that  we  do  not  see  a  siege  of 
Tillietudlem  before  we  are  many  days  older ! " 

"  How  is  that,  Harrison? — what  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
veteran. 

^'  Troth,  sir,  there  is  strong  and  increasing  belief  that  Claver'se  is  clean  broken,  some 
say  killed ;  that  the  soldiers  are  all  dispersed,  and  that  the  rebels  are  hastening  this  way, 
threatening  death  and  devastation  to  a'  that  will  not  take  the  Covenant." 

"  I  will  never  believe  that,"  said  the  Major,  starting  on  his  feet — "  I  will  never  believe 
that  the  Life- Guards  would  retreat  before  rebels ; — and  yet  why  need  I  say  that,"  he 
continued,  checking  himself,  "when  I  have  seen  such  sights  myself? — Send  out  Pike, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  for  intelligence,  and  let  all  the  men  in  the  Castle  and  in 
the  village  that  can  be  trusted,  take  up  arms.  This  old  tower  may  hold  them  play  a  bit, 
if  it  were  but  victualled  and  garrisoned, — and  it  commands  the  pass  between  the  high 
and  low  countries.  It's  lucky  I  chanced  to  be  here. — Go,  muster  men,  Harrison. — ^You, 
GudyiU,  look  what  provisions  you  have,  or  can  get  brought  in,  and  be  ready,  if  the  news 
be  confirmed,  to  knock  down  as  many  buUocks  as  you  have  salt  for. — The  well  never 
goes  dry. — There  are  some  old-fashioned  guns  on  the  battlements;  if  we  had  bat 
ammunition,  we  should  do  weU  enough." 

"  The  soldiers  left  some  casks  of  ammunition  at  the  Grange  this  morning,  to  bide  their 
return,"  said  Harrison. 

"  Hasten,  then,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  bring  it  into  the  Castle,  with  every  pike, 
sword,  pistol,  or  gun,  that  is  within  our  reach ;  don't  leave  so  much  as  a  bodkin — ^Lucky 
that  I  was  here ! — I  wiU  speak  to  my  sister  instantly." 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  was  astounded  at  inteUigence  so  unexpected  and  so  alarming. 
It  had  seemed  to  her  that  the  imposing  force  which  had  that  morning  left  her  walls,  was 
sufficient  to  have  routed  aU  the  disafiected  in  Scotland,  if  coUected  in  a  body ;  and  now 
her  first  reflection  was  upon  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  means  of  resistance  to  an  army 
strong  enough  to  have  defeated  Claverhouse  and  such  select  troops. 
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'*  Woe's  me !  woe's  me !"  said  she ;  **  what  will  all  that  we  can  do  avail  us,  brother  ? — 
what  will  resistance  do  but  bring  sure  destruction  on  the  house,  and  on  the  bairn  Edith ; 
for,  Grod  knows,  I  thinkna  on  mj  ain  auld  life." 

*^  Come,  sister,"  said  the  Mtgor,  **  jou  must  not  be  cast  down ;  the  place  is  strong,  the 
rebels  ignorant  and  ill-provided :  my  brother's  house  shall  not  be  made  a  den  of  tbievea 
and  rebels  while  old  Miles  BeUenden  is  in  it.  Mj  hand  is  weaker  than  it  was,  but 
I  thank  my  old  grej  hairs  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  war  jet.  Here  comes  Pike 
with  intelligence. — ^What  news.  Pike  ?    Another  Philiphaugh  job,  eh  ?" 

^*  Ay,  aj,"  said  Pike,  composedly ;  *^  a  total  scattering.  I  thought  this  morning  little 
gude  would  come  of  their  newfangled  gate  of  slinging  their  carabines." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  ? — ^Who  gave  you  the  news  ?"  asked  the  Major. 

*^  O,  mair  than  half-a-dozen  dragoon  fellows  that  are  a'  on  the  spur  whilk  to  get  first 
to  Hamilton.     Theyll  win  the  race,  I  warrant  them,  win  the  battle  wha  like." 

"  Continue  your  preparations,  Harrison,"  said  the  alert  veteran ;  "  get  your  ammunition 
in,  and  the  cattle  killed*  Send  down  to  the  borough-town  for  what  meal  you  can  gather. 
We  must  not  lose  an  instant. — Had  not  Edith  and  you,  sister,  better  return  to  Chamwood, 
while  we  have  the  means  of  sending  you  there  ?" 

**  No,  brother,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  looking  very  pale,  but  speaking  with  the  greatest 
composure ;  ^'  since  the  auld  house  is  to  be  held  out,  I  will  take  my  chance  in  it.  I  have 
fled  twice  from  it  in  my  days,  and  I  have  aye  found  it  desolate  of  its  bravest  and  its 
bonniest  when  I  returned;  sae  that  I  will  e'en  abide  now,  and  end  my  pilgrimage 
m  it. 

It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  safest  course  both  for  Edith  and  you,"  said  the  M^jor ; 

for  the  whigs  will  rise  all  the  way  between  this  and  Glasgow,  and  make  your  travelling 
there,  or  your  dwelling  at  Chamwood,  very  unsafe." 

So  be  it  then,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  ^'And,  dear  brother,  as  the  nearest  blood- 
relation  of  my  deceased  husband,  I  deliver  to  you,  by  this  symbol," — (here  she  gave  into 
his  hand  the  venerable  goldrheaded  staff  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Torwood)— "  the  keeping 
and  government  and  seneschalship  of  my  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  appurtenances 
thereof,  with  full  power  to  kiU,  slay,  and  damage  those  who  shall  assail  the  same,  as 
freely  as  I  might  do  myself.  And  I  trust  you  will  so  defend  it,  as  becomes  a  house  in 
which  his  most  sacred  Majesty  has  not  disdained" 

"  Pshaw  !  sister,"  interrupted  the  Major,  "  we  have  no  time  to  speak  about  the  King 
and  his  breakfast  just  now." 

And,  hastily  leaving  the  room,  he  hurried,  with  all  the  alertness  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  to  examine  the  state  of  his  garrison,  and  superintend  the  measures  which 
were  necessary  for  defending  the  place. 

The  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  having  very  thick  walls  and  very  narrow  windows- 
having  also  a  very  strong  court-yard  wall,  with  fianking  turrets  on  the  only  accessible 
side,  and  rising  on  the  other  from  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice,  was  fully  capable  of 
defence  against  anything  but  a  train  of  heavy  artillery. 

Famine  or  escalade  was  what  the  garrison  had  chiefly  to  fear.  For  artillery,  the  top 
of  the  Tower  was  mounted  with  some  antiquated  wall-pieces,  and  small  cannons,  which 
bore  the  old-fashioned  names  of  culverins,  sakers,  demi-sakers,  falcons,  and  falconets. 
These  the  Major,  with  the  assistance  of  John  GudyiU,  caused  to  be  scaled  and  loaded, 
and  pointed  them  so  as  to  command  the  road  over  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill  by  which 
the  rebels  must  advance,  causing,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  trees  to  be  cut  down, 
which  would  have  impeded  the  effect  of  the  artillery  when  it  should  be  necessary  to  use 
it.  With  the  trunks  of  these  trees,  and  other  materials,  he  directed  barricades  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  winding  avenue  which  rose  to  the  Tower  along  the  high-road,  taking 
care  that  each  should  command  the  other.  The  large  gate  of  the  court-yard  he 
barricadoed  yet  more  strongly,  leaving  only  a  wicket  open  for  the  convenience  of  passage. 
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What  he  had  most  to  apprehend,  was  the  slendemess  of  his  garrison ;  for  all  the  efforts 
of  the  steward  were  unable  to  get  more  than  nine  men  under  arms,  himself  and  Gndjill 
included — so  much  more  popular  was  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  than  that  of  the 
Government ;  Miyor  Bellenden,  'and  his  trusty  servant  Pike,  made  the  garrison  eleven 
in  number,  of  whom  one-half  were  old  men.  The  round  dozen  might  indeed  have  been 
made  up,  would  Lady  Margaret  have  consented  that  Goose  Gibbie  should  again  take  up 
arms.  But  she  recoiled  from  the  proposal,  when  moved  by  Gudyill,  with  such  abhorrent 
recollection  of  the  former  achievements  of  that  luckless  cavalier,  that  she  declared  she 
would  rather  the  Castle  were  lost  than  that  he  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the  defence  of  it 
With  eleven  men,  however,  himself  included,  Major  Bellenden  determined  to  hold  out 
the  place  to  the  uttermost. 

The  arrangements  for  defence  were  not  made  without  the  degree  of  fracas  incidental 
to  such  occasions.  Women  shrieked— cattle  bellowed — dogs  howled — ^men  ran  to  and 
fro,  cursing  and  swearing  without  intermission — ^the  lumbering  of  the  old  guns  backwards 
and  forwards  shook  the  battlements — ^the  court  resounded  with  the  hasty  gallop  of 
messengers  who  went  and  returned  upon  errands  of  importance,  and  the  din  of  warlike 
preparation  was  mingled  with  the  sound  of  female  laments. 

Such  a  Babel  of  discord  might  have  awakened  the  slumbers  of  the  very  dead,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  long  ere  it  dispelled  the  abstracted  reveries  of  Edith  Bellenden.  She 
sent  out  Jenny  to  bring  her  the  cause  of  the  tumult  which  shook  the  castle  to  its  very 
basis ;  but  Jenny,  once  engaged  in  the  bustling  tide,  found  so  much  to  ask  and  to  hear, 
that  she  forgot  the  state  of  anxious  uncertainty  in  which  she  had  left  her  young  mistress. 
Having  no  pigeon  to  dismiss  in  pursuit  of  information  when  her  raven  messenger  had 
failed  to  return  with  it,  Edith  was  compelled  to  venture  in  quest  of  it  out  of  the  ai^  of 
her  own  chamber  into  the  deluge  of  confusion  which  overflowed  the  rest  of  the  Castle. 
Six  voices  speaking  at  once,  informed  her,  in  reply  to  her  first  inquiry,  that  Claver'se 
and  all  his  men  were  killed,  and  that  ten  thousand  whigs  were  marching  to  beside  the 
castle,  headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  young  Milnwood,  and  Cuddie  Headrigg. 
This  strange  association  of  persons  seemed  to  infer  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  story,  and 
yet  the  general  bustle  in  the  Castle  intimated  that  danger  was  certainly  apprehended. 

"  Where  is  Lady  Margaret  ?"  was  Edith's  second  question. 

"  In  her  oratory,"  was  the  reply, — a  cell  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  in  which  the  good 
old  lady  was  wont  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  days  destined  by  the  rules  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  devotional  observances,  as  also  the  anniversaries  of  those  on  which 
she  had  lost  her  husband  and  her  children,  and,  finally,  those  hours,  in  which  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  address  to  Heaven  was  called  for,  by  national  or  domestic  calami^. 

"  Where,  then,"  said  Edith,  much  alarmed,  "  is  Major  Bellenden?" 

"  On  the  battlements  of  the  Tower,  madam,  pointing  the  cannon,"  was  the  reply. 

To  the  battlements,  therefore,  she  made  her  way,  impeded  by  a  thousand  obstacles,  and 
found  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  his  natural  military  element,  commanding,  rebuking, 
encouraging,  instructing,  and  exercising  all  the  numerous  duties  of  a  good  governor. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?"  exclaimed  Edith. 

"  The  matter,  my  love?"  answered  the  Major,  coolly,  as,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
he  examined  the  position  of  a  gun — "  The  matter  ?  Why — raise  her  breech  a  thought 
more,  John  Gudyill — The  matter  ?  Why,  Claver'se  is  routed,  my  dear,  and  the  whigs 
are  coming  down  upon  us  in  force,  that's  all  the  matter." 

"  Gracious  powers  I"  said  Edith,  whose  eye  at  that  instant  caught  a  glance  of  the  road 
which  ran  up  the  river ;  "  and  yonder  they  come ! " 

"  Yonder! — where?"  said  the  veteran;  and,  his  eyes  taking  the  same  direction,  he 
beheld  a  large  body  of  horsemen  coming  down  the  path.  "  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  lads !" 
was  the  first  exclamation ;  we'll  make  them  pay  toU  as  they  pass  the  heugh.— But  stay, 
stay, — ^these  are  certainly  the  Life-Guards." 
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**  O  noy  imcle>  noy**  replied  Edith ;  **  see  how  disorderly  thej  ride,  and  how  ill  they 
keep  their  ranks !     These  cannot  be  the  fine  soldiers  who  left  us  this  morning." 

*'  Ah !  my  dear  giri,"  answered  the  M^jor,  '*  you  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
men  before  a  battle  and  after  a  defeat ;  but  the  Life-Guards  it  is,  for  I  see  the  red  and 
blue,  and  the  King's  colours.    I  am  glad  they  have  brought  them  off,  however." 

His  opinion  was  confirmed  as  the  troopers  approached  nearer,  and  finally  halted  on  the 
road  beneath  the  Tower ;  while  their  commanding  officer,  leaving  them  to  breathe  and 
refresh  their  horses,  hastily  rode  up  the  hilL 

^*  It  is  Claverhouse,  sure  enough,"  said  the  Major ;  '^  I  am  glad  he  has  escaped ;  but 
he  has  lost  his  famous  black  horse.  Let  Lady  Margaret  know,  John  Gudyill ;  order 
some  refreshments ;  get  oats  for  the  soldiers'  horses ; — and  let  us  to  the  hall,  Edith,  to 
meet  him.    I  surmise  we  shall  hear  but  indifferent  news." 
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j^OLONEL  Grahame  of  Claverbouse  met  the  famil;,  assembled  in  the 
R  hall  of  the  Tower,  with  the  same  Berenit;  and  the  sune  courtesy  which 
K  had  graced  his  manners  in  the  morning.   He  had  even  had  the  eomposore 
/  to  rectify  in  part  the  derangement  of  hie  drese,  to  wash  the  ngns  of  battle 
^L  from  his  face  and  hands,  and  did  not  appear  more  disordered  in  hii 
■'*' exterior,  than  if  returned  from  a  morning  ride. 
"  I  am  grieved,  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  reverend  oM  lady,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  face,  "  deeply  grieved." 

"  And  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  that  this  mis- 
fortune may  render  your  remaining  at  Tillietudlem  dangerous  for  you,  espedally 
considering  your  recent  hospitality  to  the  Eling's  troops,  and  your  welt-known  loyalty. 
And  I  came  here  chiefly  to  request  Mise  Bellenden  and  you  to  accept  mj  escort  (if  you 
will  not  scorn  that  of  a  poor  runaway)  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  I  will  see  you  safely 
sent  either  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  as  you  shall  think  best." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Colonel  Grahame,"  replied  Lady  Mai^aret ;  "  but  my 
brother,  Major  Sellenden,  has  taken  on  him  the  responsibility  of  holding  out  this  house 
against  the  rebels ;  and,  please  God,  they  shall  never  drive  Margaret  Bellenden  from  her 
ain  hearth-stane  while  there's  a  brave  man  that  says  he  can  defend  it." 

"  And  will  Major  Bellenden  undertake  this  ?"  said  Claverhouse  Iiastily,  a  joyful  light 
glancing  from  his  dark  eye  as  he  turned  it  on  the  veteran.  "  Yet  why  should  I  question 
it?  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  hia  life.     But  have  you  the  means.  Major?" 

"  All,  but  men  and  provisions,  with  which  we  are  ill  supplied,"  answered  the  Major. 
"  As  for  men,"  said  Clft*erhouse,  "  I  will  leave  you  a  dozen  or  twenty  fellows  who 
will  make  good  a  breach  against  the  devil.     It  will  be  of  the  utmost  service,  if  you  can 
defend  the  place  but  a  week,  and  by  that  time  you  must  surely  be  relieved." 
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'^  I  win  make  it  good  for  that  space,  Colonel,"  replied  the  Miyor,  "  with  twenty-five 
good  men  and  store  of  ammunition,  if  we  should  gnaw  the  soles  of  our  shoes  for  hunger ; 
but  I  trust  we  shall  get  in  proyisions  from  the  country." 

**  And,  Colonel  Grahame,  if  I  might  presume  a  request,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
"  I  wonld  entreat  that  Sergeant  Francis  Stewart  might  command  the  auxiliaries  whom 
yon  are  so  good  as  to  add  to  the  garrison  of  our  people ;  it  may  serve  to  legitimate  his 
promotion,  and  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  noble  birth." 

**  The  sergeant's  wars  are  ended,  madam,"  said  Grahame,  in  an  unaltered  tone,  ^'and 
he  now  needs  no  promotion  that  an  earthly  master  can  give." 

"  Flardon  me^**  said  Major  Bellenden,  taking  Claverhouse  by  the  arm,  and  turning 
him  away  from  the  ladies,  **  but  I  am  anxious  for  my  friends.  I  fear  you  have  other 
and  more  important  loss.     I  observe  another  officer  carries  your  nephew's  standard." 

"  You  are  right,  Major  Bellenden,"  answered  Claverhouse,  firmly ;  "  my  nephew  is 
no  more — he  has  died  in  his  duty,  as  became  him." 

'*  Great  Grod!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "how  unhappy!  —  the  handsome,  gallant, 
high-spirited  youth ! " 

"  He  was  indeed  all  you  say,"  answered  Claverhouse ;  **  poor  Richard  was  to  me  as 
an  eldest  son,  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  my  destined  heir ;  but  he  died  in  his  duty,  and 
I — I — Major  Bellenden"— (he  wrung  the  Mjyor^s  hand  hard  as  he  spoke)—"  I  live  to 
avenge  him." 

"  Colonel  Grahame,"  said  the  affectionate  veteran,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  bear  this  misfortune  with  such  fortitude." 

"  I  am  not  a  selfish  man,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  though  the  world  will  tell  you 
otherwise :  I  am  not  selfish  either  in  my  hopes  or  fears,  my  joys  or  sorrows.  I  have 
not  been  severe  for  myself,  or  grasping  for  myself,  or  ambitious  for  myself.  The  service 
of  my  master  and  the  good  of  the  country  are  what  I  have  tried  to  aim  at.  I  may, 
perhaps,  have  driven  severity  into  cruelty,  but  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  now  I  will  not 
yield  to  my  own  feeh'ngs  a  deeper  sympathy  than  I  have  given  to  those  of  others." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  fortitude  under  all  the  unpleasant  circumstances  of  this 
affair,"  pursued  the  Major. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Claverhouse ;" — "  my  enemies  in  the  council  will  lay  this  misfortune 
to  my  charge — I  despise  their  accusations.  They  will  calumniate  me  to  my  sovereign — 
I  can  repel  their  charge.  The  public  enemy  will  exult  in  my  flight — I  shall  find  a  time 
to  show  them  that  they  exult  too  early.  Tliis  youth  that  has  fallen  stood  betwixt  a 
grasping  kinsman  and  my  inheritance,  for  you  know  that  my  marriage-bed  is  barren  ; 
yet  peace  be  with  him !  the  country  can  better  spare  him  than  yoiu*  friend  Lord  Evandale, 
who,  after  behaving  very  gallantly,  has,  I  fear,  also  fallen." 

"  What  a  fatal  day!"  ejaculated  the  Major.  "I  heard  a  report  of  this,  but  it  was 
again  contradicted ;  it  was  added,  that  the  poor  young  nobleman's  impetuosity  had 
occasioned  the  loss  of  this  unhappy  field." 

"  Not  so.  Major,"  said  Grahame ;  "  let  the  living  officers  bear  the  blame,  if  there  be 
any;  and  let  the  laurels  flourish  untarnished  on  the  grave  of  the  fallen.  I  do  not, 
however,  speak  of  Lord  Evandale's  death  as  certain ;  but  killed,  or  prisoner,  I  fear  he 
must  be.  Yet  he  was  extricated  from  the  tumult  the  last  time  we  spoke  together.  We 
were  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  field  with  a  rear-guard  of  scarce  twenty  men ;  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  were  almost  dispersed." 

"  They  have  rallied  again  soon,"  said  the  Major,  looking  from  the  window  on  the 
dragoons,  who  were  feeding  their  horses  and  refreshing  themselves  beside  the  brook. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Claverhouse,  "  my  blackguards  had  little  temptation  either  to  desert, 
or  to  straggle  farther  than  they  were  driven  by  their  first  panic.  There  is  small  friendship 
and  scant  courtesy  between  them  and  the  boors  of  this  country  ;  every  village  they  pass 
is  likely  to  rise  on  them,  and  so  the  scoundrels  are  driven  back  to  thoir  colours  by  a 
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wholesome  terror  of  spits,  pike-staves,  haj-forks,  and  broomsticks. — But  now  let  us  talk 
about  jour  plans  and  wants,  and  the  means  of  corresponding  with  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  doubt  being  able  to  make  a  long  stand  at  Glasgow,  even  when  I  have  joined  mj 
Lord  Ross ;  for  this  transient  and  accidental  success  of  the  fanatics  will  raise  the  devil 
through  all  the  western  counties." 

They  then  discussed  Major  Bellenden's  means  of  defence,  and  settled  a  plan  of  corre- 
spondence, in  case  a  general  insurrection  took  place,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Claverhouse 
renewed  his  offer  to  escort  the  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but,  all  things  considered. 
Major  Bellenden  thought  they  would  be  in  equal  safety  at  Tillietudlem. 

The  Colonel  then  took  a  polite  leave  of  Lady  Margaret  and  Miss  Bellenden,  assuring 
them,  that,  though  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  them  for  the  present  in  dangerous 
circumstances,  yet  his  earliest  means  should  be  turned  to  the  redemption  of  his  character 
as  a  good  knight  and  true,  and  that  they  might  speedily  rely  on  hearing  from  or  seeing 
him. 

Full  of  doubt  and  apprehension,  Lady  Margaret  was  little  able  to  reply  to  a  speech  so 
much  in  unison  with  her  usual  expressions  and  feelings,  but  contented  herself  with 
bidding  Claverhouse  farewell,  and  thanking  him  for  the  succours  which  he  had  promised 
to  leave  them.  Edith  longed  to  inquire  the  fate  of  Henry  Morton,  but  could  find  no 
pretext  for  doing  so,  and  could  only  hope  that  it  had  made  a  subject  of  some  part  of  the 
long  private  communication  which  her  uncle  had  held  with  Claverhouse.  On  this  subject, 
however,  she  was  disappointed;  for  the  old  cavalier  was  so  deeply  immersed  in  the 
duties  of  his  own  office,  that  he  had  scarce  said  a  single  word  to  Claverhouse,  excepting 
upon  military  matters,  and  most  probably  would  have  been  equally  forgetful,  had  the 
fate  of  his  own  son,  instead  of  his  friends,  lain  in  the  balance. 

Claverhouse  now  descended  the  bank  on  which  the  Castle  is  founded,  in  order  to  put 
his  troops  again  in  motion,  and  M^jor  Bellenden  accompanied  him  to  receive  the 
detachment  who  were  to  be  left  in  the  tower. 

'^  I  shall  leave  Inglis  with  you,"  said  Claverhouse,  *^  for,  as  I  am  situated,  I  cannot 
spare  an  officer  of  lunk;  it  is  all  we  can  do,  by  our  joint  effi>rts,  to  keep  the  men 
together.  But  should  any  of  our  missing  officers  make  their  appearance,  I  authorize  you 
to  detain  them ;  for  my  fellows  can  with  difficulty  be  subjected  to  any  other  authority." 

His  troops  being  now  drawn  up,  he  picked  out  sixteen  men  by  name,  and  committed 
them  to  the  command  of  Corporal  Liglis,  whom  he  promoted  to  ^e  rank  of  sergeant  on 
the  spot. 

"  And  hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  was  his  concluding  harangue, — "  I  leave  you  to  defend 
the  house  of  a  lady,  and  under  the  command  of  her  brother.  Major  Bellenden,  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  king.  You  are  to  behave  bravely,  soberly,  regulwly,  and  obediently,  and 
each  of  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  on  my  return  to  leave  the  garrison.  In  case 
of  mutiny,  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  slightest  excess  in  the  family,  the  provost- 
marshal  and  cord — ^you  know  I  keep  my  word  for  good  and  evil." 

He  touched  his  hat  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  Major 
Bellenden. 

"  Adieu,"  he  said,  "  my  stout-hearted  old  friend  I  Good  luck  be  with  you,  and  better 
times  to  us  both ! " 

The  horsemen  whom  he  commanded  had  been  once  more  reduced  to  tolerable  order  by 
the  exertions  of  Major  Allan ;  and,  though  shorn  of  their  splendour,  and  with  their 
gilding  all  besmirched,  made  a  much  more  regular  and  military  appearance  on  leaving, 
for  the  second  time,  the  tower  of  Tillietudlem,  than  when  they  returned  to  it  after  their 
rout. 

Major  Bellenden,  now  left  to  his  own  resources,  sent  out  several  videttes,  both  to 
obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  meal,  and  to  get  knowledge  of  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.     All  the  news  he  could  collect  on  the  second  subject  tended  to  prove  that 
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the  insurgents  meant  to  remain  on  the  field  of  battle  for  that  night.  But  they,  also,  had 
abroad  their  detachments  and  advanced  guards,  to  collect  supplies ;  and  great  was  the 
doubt  and  distress  of  those  who  received  contrary  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
in  that  of  the  Eork, — the  one  commanding  them  to  send  provisions  to  victual  the  Castle 
of  Tillietudlem,  and  tlie  other  enjoining  them  to  forward  supplies  to  the  camp  of  the 
godly  professors  of  true  religion,  now  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  covenanted  reformation, 
presently  pitched  at  Drumclog,  nigh  to  Loudon-hill.  Each  summons  closed  with  a 
denunciation  of  fire  and  sword  if  it  was  neglected ;  for  neither  party  could  confide  so  far 
in  the  loyalty  or  zeal  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  as  to  hope  they  would  part  with 
their  property  upon  other  terms.  So  that  the  poor  people  knew  not  what  hand  to  turn  them- 
selves  to ;  and,  to  say  truth,  there  were  some  who  turned  themselves  to  more  than  one. 

"  Thir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  us  daft,"  said  Niel  Blane,  the  prudent  host 
of  the  Howff;  "  but  Tse  aye  keep  a  calm  sough. — Jenny,  what  meal  is  in  the  girnel  ?" 

**  Four  bows  o'  aitmeal,  twa  bows  o'  bear,  and  twa  bows  o'  pease,"  was  Jenny's  reply. 

"  Aweel,  hinny,"  continued  Niel  Blane,  sighing  deeply,  "  let  Bauldy  drive  the  pease 
and  bear  meal  to  the  camp  at  Drumclog — ^he's  a  whig,  and  was  the  auld  gudewife's 
plenghman — ^the  mashlum  bannocks  will  suit  their  muirland  stamachs  weel.  He  maun 
say  it's  the  last  nnce  o'  meal  in  the  house,  or,  if  he  scruples  to  tcU  a  lie  (as  it*s  no  likely 
he  win  when  it's  for  the  gude  o'  the  house),  he  may  wait  till  Duncan  Glen,  the  auld 
dmcken  trooper,  drives  up  the  aitmeal  to  Tillietudlem,  wi'  my  dutifu'  service  to  my 
Leddy  and  the  M^or,  and  I  haena  as  muckle  left  as  will  mak  my  parritch ;  and  if 
Duncan  manage  right,  111  gie  him  a  tass  o'  whisky  shall  mak  the  blue  low  come  out  at 
his  mouth." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  eat  ourselves,  then,  father,"  asked  Jenny,  "  when  we  hae  sent 
awa  the  haill  meal  in  the  ark  and  the  girnel  ?" 

«  We  maun  gar  wheat-flour  serve  us  for  a  blink,"  said  Niel,  in  a  tone  of  resignation ; 
"it's  no  that  ill  food,  though  far  frae  being  sae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotchman's 
stamach  as  the  cumey  aitmeal  is;  the  Englishers  live  amaist  upon't;  but,  to  be  sure, 
the  pock-puddings  ken  nae  better." 

While  the  prudent  and  peaceful  endeavoured,  like  Niel  Blane,  to  make  fair  weather 
with  both  parties,  those  who  had  more  public  (or  party)  spirit  began  to  take  arms  on  all 
sides.  The  royalists  in  the  country  were  not  numerous,  but  were  respectable  from  their 
fortune  and  influence,  being  chiefly  landed  proprietors  of  ancient  descent,  who,  with 
their  brothers,  cousins,  and  dependents  to  the  ninth  generation,  as  well  as  their  domestic 
servants,  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  capable  of  defending  their  own  peel-houses  against 
detached  bodies  of  the  insurgents,  of  resisting  their  demand  of  supplies,  and  intercepting 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  presbyterian  camp  by  others.  The  news  that  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  was  to  be  defended  against  the  insurgents,  afforded  great  courage  and 
support  to  these  feudal  volunteers,  who  considered  it  as  af  stronghold  to  which  they  might 
retreat,  in  case  it  should  become  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  desultory  war  they 
were  now  about  to  wage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  farm-houses,  the  properties  of  small 
heritors,  sent  forth  numerous  recruits  to  the  presbyterian  interest.  These  men  had 
been  the  principal  sufferers  during  the  oppression  of  the  time.  Their  minds  were  fretted, 
soured,  and  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  various  exactions  and  cruelties  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected;  and,  although  by  no  means  united  among  themselves,  either  con* 
ceming  the  purpose  of  this  formidable  insurrection,  or  the  means  by  which  that  purpose 
was  to  be  obtained,  most  of  them  considered  it  as  a  door  opened  by  Providence  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  conscience  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived,  and  to  shake  themselves 
free  of  a  tyranny,  directed  both  against  body  and  soul.  Numbers  of  these  men,  therefore, 
took  up  arms ;  and,  in  the  phrase  of  their  time  and  party,  prepared  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  victors  of  Loudon-hill. 

Vot.  IL  M  M 


Cljn^m  tt)t  MUm^]Q=S^iUi 


^"X^jp?^ /^^  "P-  return  to  Henry  Morton,  whom  we  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
jaaiagi.'gi^  was  eating,  bj  one  of  the  watch-fires,  his  portion  of  the  provimons  which 
ff  MjJwJr ,  \  ha^  been  tlistributed  to  the  army,  and  musing  deeply  on  the  path  which 
ftjnvJBf,^'  /he  was  next  to  pursue,  when  Burley  suddenly  came  up  to  him,  accom- 
St  r^tfS,  P""'^*^  by  the  young  minister  whose  eshortution  after  the  victory  had 
l,?J^5J^^Ti*Jjiroduced  such  a  powei-ful  effecl. 
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**  Heniy  Morton,"  said  Balfour,  abruptlj,  **  the  council  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant, 
confiding  that  the  son  of  Silas  Morton  can  never  prove  a  lukewarm  Laodicean,  or  an 
indifferent  Gallio,  in  this  great  day,  have  nominated  you  to  be  a  captain  of  their  host, 
with  the  right  of  a  vote  in  their  council,  and  all  authority  fitting  for  an  officer  who  is  to 
command  Christian  men." 

<«  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  without  hesitation,  *^  I  feel  this  mark  of  confidence, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  natural  sense  of  the  injuries  of  my  country,  not  to  mention 
those  I  baye  rastained  in  my  own  person,  should  make  mc  sufiiciently  willing  to  draw 
my  sword  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  must  be 
better  fwitisfled  concerning  the  principles  on  which  you  bottom  your  cause,  ere  I  can 
agree  to  take  a  ocnnmand  amongst  you." 

**  And  can  yoo  doubt  of  our  principles,"  answered  Burley,  '^  since  we  have  stated  them 
to  be  the  lefonnaticHi  both  of  church  and  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  decayed  sanctuary, 
the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  saints,  and  the  destruction  of  the  man  of  sin  ?" 

^  I  wiD  own  frankly,  Mr.  Balfour,"  replied  Morton,  "  much  of  this  sort  of  language, 
which,  I  obwrv€y  is  so  powerful  with  others,  is  entirely  lost  on  me.  It  is  proper  you 
ahoold  be  sware  of  this  before  we  commune  further  together."  (The  young  clergyman 
here  grofliied  deeply.)  *'  I  distress  you,  sir,"  said  Morton ;  ''  but  perhaps  it  is  because 
yon  win  not  hear  me  out.  I  revere  the  Scriptures  as  deeply  as  you  or  any  Christian 
can  do.  I  look  into  them  with  humble  hope  of  extracting  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a  law  of 
salvatioii.  Bat  I  expect  to  find  this  by  an  examination  of  their  general  tenor,  and  of  the 
sjnrit  which  they  uniformly  breathe,  and  not  by  wresting  particular  passages  from  their 
context,  or  by  the  application  of  Scriptural  phrases  to  circumstances  and  events  with 
which  they  have  often  very  slender  relation." 

The  yoang  divine  seemed  shocked  and  thunderstruck  with  this  declaration,  and  was 
about  to  remonBtrate. 

"  Hush,  Ephraim  I "  said  Burley ;  *^  remember  he  is  but  as  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes. — 
Listen  to  me,  Morton.  I  will  speak  to  thee  in  the  worldly  language  of  that  carnal 
reason,  which  is,  for  the  present,  thy  blind  and  imperfect  guide.  AVhat  is  the  object  for 
which  thou  art  content  to  draw  thy  sword  ?  Is  it  not  tliat  the  church  and  state  should 
be  reformed  by  the  free  voice  of  a  free  parliament,  with  such  laws  as  shall  hereafter 
prevent  the  executive  government  from  spilling  the  blood,  torturing  and  imprisoning  the 
persons,  exhausting  the  estates,  and  trampling  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  at  their  own 
wicked  pleasure  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Morton ;  "  such  I  esteem  legitimate  causes  of  warfare,  and  for 
such  I  will  fight  while  I  can  wield  a  sword." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said   Macbriar,    "  ye  handle  this  matter  too  tenderly ;    nor  will  my 

conscience  permit  me  to  fard  or  daub  over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath" 

Peace,  Ephraim  Macbriar  I "  again  interrupted  Burley. 

I  will  not  peace,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Is  it  not  the  cause  of  my  Master  who  hath 
sent  me  ?  Is  it  not  a  profane  and  Erastian  destroj-ing  of  his  authority,  usurpation  of  his 
power,  denial  of  his  name,  to  place  either  King  or  Parliament  in  his  place  as  the  master 
and  governor  of  his  household,  the  adulterous  husband  of  his  spouse  ?" 

**  You  speak  well,"  said  Burley,  dragging  him  aside,  "  but  not  wisely.  Your  own  ears 
have  heard  this  night  in  council  how  this  scattered  remnant  are  broken  and  divided,  and 
would  ye  now  make  a  veil  of  separation  between  them  ? — ^would  ye  build  a  wall  with 
unslaked  mortar  ? — if  a  fox  go  up,  it  will  breach  it." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  in  reply,  "  that  thou  art  faithful,  honest,  and 
zealous,  even  unto  slaying ;  but,  believe  me,  this  worldly  craft,  this  temporizing  with  sin 
and  with  infirmity,  is  in  itself  a  falling  away ;  and,  I  fear  me,  Heaven  will  not  honour 
us  to  do  much  more  for  His  glory,  when  we  seek  to  carnal  cunning  and  to  a  fleshly  arm. 
The  sanctified  end  must  be  wrought  by  sanotified  means." 
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"  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Balfour,  "  thy  zeal  is  too  rigid  in  tliis  matter ;  we  cannot  yet 
do  without  the  help  of  the  Laodiceans  and  the  Erastians ;  we  must  endure  for  a  space 
the  indulged  in  the  midst  of  the  council — the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  yet  too  strong 
for  us." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  like  it  not,"  said  Macbriar.  **  God  can  work  deliverance  by  a  few  as 
well  as  by  a  multitude.  The  host  of  the  faithful  that  was  broken  upon  Pentland-hills, 
paid  but  the  fitting  penalty  of  acknowledging  the  carnal  interest  of  that  tyrant  and 
oppressor,  Charles  Stuart." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Balfour,  "thou  knowest  the  healing  resolution  that  the  conncil 
have  adopted — to  make  a  comprehending  declaration,  that  may  suit  the  tender  consciences 
of  all  who  groan  under  the  yoke  of  our  present  oppressors.  Return  to  the  council  if  thou 
wilt,  and  get  them  to  recall  it,  and  send  forth  one  upon  narrower  grounds.  But  abide 
not  here  to  hinder  my  gaining  over  this  youth,  whom  my  soul  travails  for ;  bis  name 
alone  will  call  forth  hundreds  to  our  banners." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  then,"  said  IVIacbriar ;  "  but  I  will  not  assist  to  mislead  the  youth, 
nor  bring  him  into  jeopardy  of  life,  unless  upon  such  grounds  as  will  insure  his  eternal 
reward." 

The  more  artful  Balfour  then  dismissed  the  impatient  preacher,  and  returned  to  his 
proselyte. 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  detailing  at  length  the  arguments  by  which 
he  urged  Morton  to  join  the  insurgents,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  used,  and  the  motives  which  he  had  for  interesting 
himself  so  deeply  in  the  conversion  of  young  Morton  to  his  cause. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  or  Burley  (for  he  is  designated  both  ways  in  the  histories 
and  proclamations  of  that  melancholy  period),  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  and  of 
good  family,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth  upwards.  In 
the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  wild  and  licentious,  but  had  early  laid  aside  open 
profligacy,  and  embraced  the  strictest  tenets  of  Calvinism.  Unfortunately,  habits  of 
excess  and  intemperance  were  more  easily  rooted  out  of  his  dark,  saturnine,  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  than  the  vices  of  revenge  and  ambition,  which  continued,  notwithstanding 
his  religious  professions,  to  exercise  no  small  sway  over  his  mind.  Daring  in  design, 
precipitate  and  violent  in  execution,  and  going  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  most  rigid 
recusancy,  it  was  his  ambition  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  presbyterian  interest. 

To  attain  this  eminence  among  the  whigs,  he  had  been  active  in  attending  their  con- 
venticles, and  more  than  once  had  commanded  them  when  they  appeared  in  arms,  and 
beaten  off  the  forces  sent  to  disperse  them.  At  length,  the  gratification  of  his  own  fierce 
enthusiasm,  joined,  as  some  say,  with  motives  of  private  revenge,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  that  party  who  assassinated  the  Primate  of  Scotland,  as  the  author  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  presbyterians.  The  violent  measures  adopted  by  Government  to  revenge  this  deed, 
not  on  the  perpetrators  only,  but  on  the  whole  professors  of  the  religion  to  which  they 
belonged,  together  with  long  previous  sufferings,  without  any  prospect  of  deliverance, 
except  by  force  of  arms,  occasioned  the  insurrection,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
commenced  by  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse  in  the  bloody  skirmish  of  Loudon-hilL 

But  Burley,  notwithstanding  the  share  he  had  in  the  victory,  was  far  from  finding 
himself  at  the  summit  which  his  ambition  aimed  at.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  various 
opinions  entertained  among  the  insurgents  concerning  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
The  more  violent  among  them  did,  indeed,  approve  of  this  act  as  a  deed  of  justice, 
executed  upon  a  persecutor  of  God's  church  tlirough  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Deity;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterians  disowned  the  deed  as  a  crime  highly 
culpable,  although  they  admitted  that  the  Archbishop's  punishment  had  by  no  means 
exceeded  his  deserts.  The  insurgents  differed  in  another  main  point,  which  has  been 
already  touched  upon.     The  more  warm  and  extravagant  fanatics  copdemned,  as  guilty 
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of  a  pusillaDimoas  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  those  preachers  and  con- 
gregations who  were  contented,  in  any  manner,  to  exercise  their  religion  through  the 
permission  of  the  ruling  government.  Tliis,  they  said,  was  absolute  Erastianism,  or 
subjection  of  the  church  of  God  to  the  regulations  of  an  eartlUy  government,  and  therefore 
bat  one  degree  better  than  prelacy  or  popery. — Again,  tlie  more  moderate  party  were 
content  to  allow  the  king's  title  to  the  throne,  and  in  secular  affairs  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the  tenets  of  the  wilder  sect  (called,  from 
their  leader  Richard  Cameron,  by  the  name  of  Cameronians)  went  the  length  of  disowning 
the  reigning  monarch,  and  every  one  of  his  successors  who  should  not  acknowledge  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  seeds  of  disunion  were,  therefore,  thickly  sown  in 
this  ill-fated  party ;  and  Balfour,  however  enthusiastic,  and  however  much  attached  to 
the  most  violent  of  those  tenets  which  we  have  noticed,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  to  the 
general  cause,  if  they  were  insisted  on  during  this  crisis,  when  unity  was  of  so  much 
consequence.  Hence  he  disapproved,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  honest,  downright,  and 
ardent  zeal  of  Macbriar,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
moderate  party  of  presbyterians  in  the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  Government,  with  the 
hope  of  being  hereafter  able  to  dictate  to  them  what  should  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

He  was,  on  this  account,  particularly  anxious  to  seciu*e  the  accession  of  Henry  Morton 
to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  The  memory  of  his  father  was  generally  esteemed  among 
the  presbyterians ;  and  as  few  persons  of  any  decent  quality  had  joined  the  insurgents, 
this  young  man's  family  and  prospects  were  such  as  almost  insured  his  being  chosen 
a  leader.  Through  Morton's  means,  as  being  the  son  of  bis  ancient  comrade,  Burley 
conceived  he  might  exercise  some  influence  over  the  more  liberal  part  of  the  army,  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  ingratiate  himself  so  far  with  them,  as  to  be  chosen  commander-in- 
chief,  which  was  the  mark  at  which  his  ambition  aimed.  He  had,  therefore,  without 
waiting  till  any  other  person  took  up  the  subject,  exalted  to  the  council  the  talents  and 
disposition  of  Morton,  and  easily  obtained  his  elevation  to  the  painful  rank  of  a  leader  in 
this  disunited  and  undisciplined  array. 

The  arguments  by  which  Balfour  pressed  Morton  to  accept  of  this  dangerous  pro- 
motion, as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  rid  of  his  less  wary  and  uncompromising  companion, 
Macbriar,  were  sufficiently  artful  and  urgent.  He  did  not  affect  either  to  deny  or  to 
disguise  that  the  sentiments  which  he  himself  entertained  concerning  church  government, 
went  as  far  as  those  of  the  preacher  who  had  just  left  them  ;  but  he  argued,  that  when 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  at  such  a  desperate  crisis,  minute  difference  of  opinion 
should  not  prevent  those  who,  in  general,  wished  well  to  their  oppressed  country,  from 
drawing  their  swords  in  its  behalf.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  division — as,  for  example, 
that  concerning  the  Indulgence  itself — arose,  he  observed,  out  of  circumstances  which 
would  cease  to  exist,  provided  their  attempt  to  free  the  country  should  be  successful, 
seeing  that  the  presbytery,  being  in  that  case  triumphant,  would  need  to  make  no  such 
compromise  with  the  Government ;  and,  consequently,  with  the  abolition  of  the  Indul- 
gence, all  discussion  of  its  legality  would  be  at  once  ended.  He  insisted  much  and 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  this  favourite  crisis,  upon  the  certainty 
of  their  being  joined  by  the  force  of  the  whole  western  shires,  and  upon  the  gross  guilt 
which  those  would  incur,  who,  seeing  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing 
tyranny  with  which  it  was  governed,  should,  from  fear  or  indifference,  withhold  tlieir 
active  aid  from  the  good  cause. 

Morton  wanted  not  these  arguments  to  induce  him  to  join  in  any  insurrection,  which 
might  appear  to  have  a  feasible  prospect  of  freedom  to  the  country.  He  doubted,  indeed, 
greatly,  whether  the  present  attempt  was  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  strength  sufficient 
to  insure  success,  or  by  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  spirit  necessary  to  make  a  good  use 
of  the  advantages  that  might  be  gained.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  considering  the 
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wrongs  he  had  personally  endured,  and  those  which  he  had  seen  dailj  inflicted  on  his 
fellow-subjects — ^meditating  also  upon  the  precarious  and  dangerous  situation  in  which  he 
already  stood  with  relation  to  the  Government, — he  conceived  himself,  in  every  point  of 
view,  called  upon  to  join  the  body  of  presbyterians  already  in  arms. 

But  while  he  expressed  to  Barley  his  acquiescence  in  the  vote  which  had  named  him 
a  leader  among  the  insurgents,  and  a  member  of  their  council  of  war,  it  was  not  without 
a  qualification. 

"  I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  contribute  every  thing  within  my  limited  power  to  effect 
the  emancipation  of  my  country.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  I  disapprove,  in  the  utmost 
d^ree,  of  the  action  in  which  this  rising  seems  to  have  originated ;  and  no  arguments 
should  induce  me  to  join  it,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  by  such  measures  as  that  with  which 
it  has  commenced." 

Burley's  blood  rushed  to  his  face,  giving  a  ruddy  and  dai'k  glow  to  his  swarthy  brow. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  designed  should  not  betray  any  emotion — 
**  You  mean  the  death  of  James  Sharpe  ?" 

Frankly,"  answered  Morton,  "  such  is  my  meaning." 

You  imagine,  then,"  said  Burley,  "  that  the  Almighty,  in  times  of  difficulty,  does  not 
raise  up  instruments  to  deliver  his  church  from  her  oppressors  ?  You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  justice  of  an  execution  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  the  sufferer's  crime,  or  in  his 
having  merited  punishment,  or  in  the  wholesome  and  salutary  effect  which  that  example 
is  likely  to  produce  upon  other  evil-doers,  but  hold  that  it  rests  solely  in  the  robe  of  the 
judge,  the  height  of  the  bench,  and  the  voice  of  the  doomster  ?  Is  not  just  punishment 
justly  inflicted,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  the  moor  ?  And  where  constituted,  judges, 
from  cowardice,  or  from  having  cast  in  their  lot  with  transgressors,  suffer  them  not  only 
to  pass  at  liberty  through  the  land,  but  to  sit  in  the  high  places,  and  dye  their  garments 
in  the  blood  of  the  saints, — is  it  not  well  done  in  any  brave  spirits  who  shall  draw  their 
private  swords  in  the  public  cause  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  judge  this  individual  action,"  replied  Morton,  "  further  than  is 
necessary  to  make  you  fully  aware  of  my  principles.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  the  case 
you  have  supposed  does  not  satisfy  my  judgment.  That  the  Almighty,  in  his  mysterious 
providence,  may  bring  a  bloody  man  to  an  end  deservedly  bloody,  does  not  vindicate 
those  who,  without  authority  of  any  kind,  take  upon  themselves  to  be  the  instruments  of 
execution,  and  presume  to  call  them  the  executors  of  divine  vengeance." 

"  And  were  we  not  so?"  said  Burley,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  enthusiasm.  "Were  not 
we — was  not  every  one  who  owned  the  interests  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
bound  by  that  covenant  to  cut  off  the  Judas  who  had  sold  the  cause  of  God  for  fifty 
thousand  merks  a-year  ?  Had  we  met  him  by  the  way  as  he  came  down  from  London, 
and  there  smitten  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  we  had  done  but  the  duty  of  men 
faithful  to  our  cause,  and  to  our  oaths  recorded  in  heaven.  Was  not  the  execution  itself 
a  proof  of  our  warrant  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  deliver  him  into  our  hands  when  we  looked 
out  but  for  one  of  his  inferior  tools  of  persecution  ?  Did  we  not  pray  to  be  resolved  how 
we  should  act,  and  was  it  not  borne  in  on  our  hearts  as  if  it  had  been  written  on  them 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  'Ye  shall  surely  take  him  and  slay  him?* — Was  not  the 
tragedy  full  half  an  hour  in  acting  ere  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  and  that  in  an  open 
heath,  and  within  the  patrols  of  their  garrisons — and  yet  who  interrupted  the  great 
work  ? — What  dog  so  much  as  bayed  us  during  the  pursuit,  the  taking,  the  slaying,  and 
the  dispersing  ?  Then,  who  will  say — who  dare  say,  that  a  mightier  arm  than  ours  was 
not  herein  revealed  ?" 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton  ;  "  such  circumstances  of  facility 
of  execution  and  escape  have  oflen  attended  the  commission  of  the  most  enormoos 
crimes. — But  it  is  not  mine  to  judge  you.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  way  was  opened 
to  the  former  liberation  of  Scotland  by  an  act  of  violence  which  no  man -can  justify — the 
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BlaDghter  of  Cumming  hy  the  hand  of  Robert  Bruce ;  and,  therefore,  condemning  this 
acdon,  m  I  do  uid  must,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  suppose  that  you  may  have  motivea 
TiDdicatiog  it  in  your  own  eyes,  though  not  in  mine,  or  in  those  of  sober  reason.  I  only 
now  mention  it,  because  I  desire  you  to  understand  that  I  join  a  cause  supported  by  men 
engaged  in  open  war,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  according  to  the  rules  of  civilized 
nations,  without  in  any  respect  approving  of  the  act  of  violence  which  gave  immediate 
rise  to  it" 

Balfoar  bit  his  lip,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  violent  answer.  He  perceived, 
with  disappointment,  that,  upon  points  of  principle,  his  young  brother-in-arms  possessed 
a  cleamese  of  judgment,  and  a  firmness  of  mind,  which  afforded  but  little  hope  of  his 
being  able  to  exert  that  degree  of  influence  over  him  which  he  had  expected  to  possess. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  however,  he  said,  with  coolness,  "  My  conduct  is  open  to  men 
and  angels.  The  deed  was  not  done  in  a  corner — I  am  here  in  arms  to  avow  it,  and  care 
not  where,  or  by  whom,  I  sm  called  on  to  do  so — whether  in  the  council,  the  field  of 
battle,  the  place  of  execution,  or  the  day  of  the  last  great  trial.  I  will  not  now  discuss 
it  furUier  with  one  who  is  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil.  But  if  you  wilt  cast  in  your 
lot  with  na  as  a  brother,  come  with  me  to  the  council,  who  are  still  sitting,  to  arrange  the 
future  march  of  the  army,  and  the  means  of  improving  our  victory." 

Aforton  arose  and  followed  him  in  silence, — not  greatly  delighted  with  liis  associate, 
and  better  satisfied  with  the  general  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  than 
either  with  the  measures  or  the  motives  of  many  of  those  who  were  embarked  in  it. 
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a  hollow  of  the  liill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  field  of  bottle, 
,.  r-  .,»s  a  shepherd's  hut — a  miserable  cottage,  which,  as  the  only  endoeed 
K^t^  spot  within  a  moderate  distance,  the  leaders  of  the  pre^byteriBn  tnnj 
JJ^jJ  had  chosen  for  their  council -house.  Towards  this  spot  Burley  guided 
7*?^*/  Morton,  who  was  surprised,  as  he  approached  it,  at  the  multifarious 
^ '^^' -^  confusion  of  sounds  which  issued  from  its  precincts.  The  calm  and 
an^dous  gravity  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  have  presided  in  councils  held  on 
such  important  subjects,  and  at  a  period  so  critical,  seemed  to  have  given  place  to  discord 
wild,  and  loud  uproar,  which  fell  on  the  ear  of  their  new  ally  as  an  evil  augury  of  th^ 
future  measures.  As  they  approached  the  door,  they  found  it  open  indeed,  but  dtoked 
up  with  the  bodies  and  heads  of  countrymen,  wlio,  though  do  members  of  the  council,  felt 
no  scruple  in  intruding  themselves  upon  deliberations  in  which  they  were  so  deeply 
interested.  By  expostulation,  by  threats,  and  even  by  some  degree  of  violence,  Burley, 
the  sternness  of  whose  character  maintained  a  sort  of  superiority  over  these  disorderly 
forces,  compelled  the  iatruders  to  retire,  and,  introducing  Morton  into  the  cottage,  secured 
the  door  behind  them  against  impertinent  curiosity.     At  a  less  agitatiAg  moment,  the 
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young  man  might  have  been  entertained  with  the  singular  scene  of  which  he  now  found 
himself  an  auditor  and  a  spectator. 

The  precincts  of  the  gloomy  and  ruinous  hut  were  enlightened  partly  by  some  furze 
which  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  smoke  whereof,  having  no  legal  vent,  eddied  around,  and 
formed  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  council  a  clouded  canopy — as  opaque  as  their 
metaphysical  theology — ^through  which,  like  stars  through  mist,  were  dimly  seen  to  twinkle 
a  few  blinking  candles,  or  rather  rushes  dipped  in  tallow,  the  property  of  the  poor  owner 
of  the  cottage,  which  were  stuck  to  the  walls  by  patches  of  wet  clay.  This  broken  and 
dusky  light  showed  many  a  countenance  elated  with  spiritual  pride,  or  rendered  dark  by 
fierce  enthusiasm ;  and  some  whose  anxious,  wandering,  and  uncertain  looks,  showed  they 
felt  themselves  rashly  embarked  in  a  cause  which  they  had  neither  courage  nor  conduct 
to  bring  to  a  good  issue,  yet  knew  not  how  to  abandon,  for  very  shame.  They  were, 
indeed,  a  doubtful  and  disunited  body.  The  most  active  of  their  number  were  those 
concerned  with  Burley  in  the  death  of  the  Primate,  four  or  five  of  whom  had  found 
their  way  to  Loudon-hill,  together  with  other  men  of  the  same  relentless  and  uncom- 
promising zeal,  who  had  in  various  ways  given  desperate  and  unpardonable  offence  to  the 
Government. 

With  them  were  mingled  their  preachers,  men  who  had  spumed  at  the  indulgence 
ofiered  by  Government,  and  preferred  assembling  their  fiocks  in  the  wilderness,  to 
worshipping  in  temples  built  by  human  hands,  if  their  doing  the  latter  should  be  construed 
to  admit  any  right  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  to  interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Kirk.  The  other  class  of  councillors  were  such  gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  and  sub- 
stantial farmers,  as  a  sense  of  intolerable  oppression  had  induced  to  take  arms  and  join 
the  insurgents.  These  also  had  their  clergymen  with  them ;  and  such  divine^,  having 
many  of  them  taken  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  were  prepared  to  resist  the  measures 
of  their  more  violent  brethren,  who  proposed  a  declaration  in  which  they  should  give 
testimony  against  the  warrants  and  instructions  for  indulgence  as  sinful  and  unlawful 
acts.  This  delicate  question  had  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  first  draught  of  the 
manifestoes  which  they  intended  to  publish  of  the  reasons  of  their  gathering  in  arms ; 
but  it  had  been  stirred  anew  during  Balfour's  absence,  and,  to  his  great  vexation,  he  now 
found  that  both  parties  had  opened  upon  it  in  full  cry, — Macbriar,  Kettledrummle,  and 
other  teachers  of  the  wanderers,  being  at  the  very  springtide  of  polemical  discussion 
with  Peter  Poundtext,  the  indulged  pastor  of  Milnwood*s  parish,  who,  it  seems,  had  e'en 
girded  himself  with  a  broadsword,  but,  ere  he  was  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  good  cause 
of  presbjrtery  in  the  field,  was  manfully  defending  his  own  dogmata  in  the  council.  It 
was  the  din  of  this  conflict,  maintained  chiefly  between  Poundtext  and  Kettledrummle, 
together  with  the  clamour  of  their  adherents,  which  had  saluted  Morton's  ears  upon 
approaching  the  cottage.  Indeed,  as  both  the  divines  were  men  well  gifted  with  words 
and  lungs,  and  each  fierce,  ardent,  and  intolerant  in  defence  of  his  own  doctrine,  prompt 
in  the  recollection  of  texts  wherewith  they  battered  each  other  without  mercy,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  noise  of  the  debate 
betwixt  them  fell  little  short  of  that  which  might  have  attended  an  actual  bodily 
conflict. 

Burley,  scandalized  at  the  disunion  implied  in  this  virulent  strife  of  tongues,  interposed 
between  the  disputants,  and,  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  unseasonableness  of  discord, 
a  soothing  address  to  the  vanity  of  each  party,  and  the  exertion  of  the  authority  which 
his  services  in  that  day's  victory  entitled  him  to  assume,  at  length  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  them  to  adjourn  farther  discussion  of  the  controversy.  But  although  Kettle- 
drummle and  Poundtext  were  thus  for  the  time  silenced,  they  continued  to  eye  each 
other  like  two  dogs,  who,  having  been  separated  by  the  authority  of  their  masters  while 
fighting,  have  retreated,  each  beneath  the  chair  of  his  owner,  still  watching  each  other's 
motions,  and  indicating,  by  occasional  growls,  by  the  erected  bristles  of  the  back  and 
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ears,  and  by  the  red  glance  of  the  eye,  that  their  discord  is  unappeased,  and  that  thcj 
only  wait  the  first  opportunity  afforded  by  any  general  movement  or  commotion  in  the 
company,  to  fly  once  more  at  each  other's  throats. 

Balfour  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  pause  to  present  to  the  council  Mr.  Henry 
Morton  of  Milnwood,  as  one  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  willing 
to  peril  goods  and  life  in  the  precious  cause  for  which  his  father,  the  renowned  Silas 
Morton,  had  given  in  his  time  a  soul-stirring  testimony.  Morton  was  instantly  received 
with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  his  ancient  pastor,  Poundtext,  and  by  those  among 
the  insurgents  who  supported  the  more  moderate  principles.  The  others  muttered  some- 
thing about  Erastianism,  and  reminded  each  other  in  whispers,  that  Silas  Morton,  once 
a  stout  and  worthy  servant  of  the  Covenant,  had  been  a  backslider  in  the  day  when  the 
resolutioners  had  led  the  way  in  owning  the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart,  thereby  making 
a  gap  whereat  the  present  tyrant  was  afterwards  brought  in,  to  the  oppression  both  of 
Kirk  and  country.  They  added,  however,  that,  on  this  great  day  of  calling,  they  would 
not  refuse  society  with  any  who  should  put  hand  to  the  plough;  and  so  Morton  was 
installed  in  his  office  of  leader  and  councillor,  if  not  with  the  full  approbation  of  his 
colleagues,  at  least  without  any  formal  or  avowed  dissent.  They  proceeded,  on  Barley's 
motion,  to  divide  among  themselves  the  command  of  the  men  who  had  assembled,  and 
whose  numbers  were  daily  increasing.  In  this  partition,  the  insurgents  of  Poundtext's 
parish  and  congregation  were  naturally  placed  under  the  command  of  Morton ;  an 
arrangement  mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  he  was  recommended  to  their  con- 
fidence, as  well  by  his  personal  qualities  as  having  been  bom  among  them. 

When  this  task  was  accomplished,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  use  was  to 
be  made  of  their  victory.  Morton's  heart  throbbed  high  when  he  heard  the  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  named  as  one  of  the  most  important  positions  to  be  seized  upon.  It  com- 
manded, as  we  have  often  noticed,  the  pass  between  the  more  wild  and  the  more  fertile 
country,  and  must  furnish,  it  was  plausibly  urged,  a  stronghold  and  place  of  rendezvous 
to  the  cavaliers  and  malignants  of  the  district,  supposing  the  insurgents  were  to  march 
onward  and  leave  it  uninvested.  This  measure  was  particularly  urged  as  necessary  by 
Poimdtext  and  those  of  his  inmiediate  followers,  whose  habitations  and  families  might  be 
exposed  to  great  severities,  if  this  strong  place  were  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  royalists. 

"  I  opine,"  said  Poundtext, — ^for,  like  the  other  divines  of  the  period,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  offering  his  advice  upon  military  matters,  of  which  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant — "  I  opine  that  we  should  take  in  and  raze  that  stronghold  of  the  wcHnan  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden,  even  though  we  should  build  a  fort  and  raise  a  mount  against  it ; 
for  the  race  is  a  rebellious  and  a  bloody  race,  and  their  hand  has  been  heavy  on  the 
children  of  the  Covenant,  both  in  the  former  and  the  latter  times.  Their  hook  hath  been 
in  our  noses,  and  their  bridle  betwixt  our  jaws." 

"  What  are  their  means  and  men  of  defence  ?"  said  Burley.  "  The  place  is  stnmg; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  that  two  women  can  make  it  good  against  a  host." 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Poundtext,  "  Harrison  the  steward,  and  John  Gudyill,  even  the 
lady's  chief  butler,  who  boasteth  himself  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  upward,  and  who 
spread  the  banner  against  the  good  cause  with  that  man  of  Belial,  James  Grahame  of 
Montrose." 

"  Pshaw  !"  returned  Burley,  scornfully — "  a  butler  !" 

"  Also,  there  is  that  ancient  malignant,"  replied  Poundtext,  "  Miles  Bellenden  of 
Chamwood,  whose  hands  have  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  saints." 

"  J£  that,"  said  Burley,  "  be  Miles  Bellenden,  the  brother  of  Sir  Arthur,  he  is  one  whose 
sword  will  not  turn  back  from  battle ;  but  he  must  now  be  stricken  in  years." 

"  There  was  word  in  the  country  as  I  rode  along,"  said  another  of  the  council,  "  that 
so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  victory  which  had  been  given  to  us,  they  caused  shut  the 
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gates  of  the  tower,  and  called  in  men,  and  collected  ammunition.      They  were  ever 
a  fierce  and  a  malignant  house.'' 

"  We  will  not,  with  mj  consent,"  said  Burley,  "engage  in  a  siege  which  may  consume 
time.  We  must  rush  forward,  and  follow  our  advantage  by  occupying  Glasgow ;  for 
I  do  not  fear  that  the  troops  we  have  this  day  beaten,  even  with  the  assistance  of  my 
Lord  Boss's  regiment,  will  judge  it  safe  to  await  our  coming." 

"  Howbeit,"  said  Poundtext,  "  we  may  display  a  banner  before  the  Tower,  and  blow 
a  trumpet,  and  summon  them  to  come  forUi.  It  may  be  that  they  will  give  over  the 
place  into  our  mercy,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  people.  And  we  will  summon  the 
women  to  come  forth  of  their  stronghold,  that  is.  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her 
grand-daughter,  and  Jenny  Dennison,  which  is  a  girl  of  an  ensnaring  eye,  and  the  other 
maids,  and  we  will  give  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  send  them  in  peace  to  the  city,  even  to 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  But  John  Gudyill,  and  Hugh  Harrison,  and  Miles  Bellenden, 
we  will  restrain  with  fetters  of  iron,  even  as  they,  in  times  bypast,  have  done  to  the 
martyred  saints." 

^'  Who  talks  of  safe-conduct  and  of  peace?"  said  a  shrill,  broken,  and  overstrained 
voice,  from  the  crowd. 

"  Peace,  brother  Habakkuk,"  said  Macbriar,  in  a  soothing  tone,  to  the  speaker. 

•*  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,"  reiterated  the  strange  and  unnatural  voice ;  "  is  this 
a  time  to  speak  of  peace,  when  the  earth  quakes,  and  the  mountains  are  rent,  and  the 
rivers  are  changed  into  blood,  and  the  two-edged  sword  is  drawn  from  the  sheath  to  drink 
gore  as  if  it  were  water,  and  devour  flesh  as  the  fire  devours  dry  stubble  ?" 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  orator  struggled  forward  to  the  inner  part  of  the  circle,  and 
presented  to  Morton's  wondering  eyes  a  figure  worthy  of  such  a  voice  and  such  language. 
The  rags  of  a  dress  which  had  once  been  black,  added  to  the  tattered  fragments  of 
a  shepherd's  plaid,  composed  a  covering  scarce  fit  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  much  less 
for  those  of  warmth  or  comfort.  A  long  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  hung  down  on  his 
breast,  and  mingled  with  bushy,  uncombed,  grizzled  hair,  which  hung  in  elf-locks  around 
his  wild  and  staring  visage.  The  features  seemed  to  be  extenuated  by  penury  and 
famine,  until  they  hardly  retained  the  likeness  of  a  human  aspect.  The  eyes,  grey,  wild, 
and  wandering,  evidently  betokened  a  bewildered  imagination.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  rusty  sword,  clotted  with  blood,  as  were  his  long  lean  hands,  which  were  garnished  at 
the  extremity  with  nails  like  eagle's  claws. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  who  is  he?"  said  Morton,  in  a  whisper  to  Poundtext, — 
surprised,  shocked,  and  even  startled,  at  this  ghastly  apparition,  which  looked  more  like 
the  resurrection  of  some  cannibal  priest,  or  druid  red  from  his  human  sacrifice,  than  like 
an  earthly  mortal. 

"  It  is  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  answered  Poundtext,  in  the  same  tone,  "  whom  the 
enemy  have  long  detained  in  captivity  in  forts  and  castles,  until  his  understanding  hath 
departed  from  him,  and,  as  I  fear,  an  evil  demon  hath  possessed  him.  Nevertheless,  our 
violent  brethren  will  have  it,  that  he  speaketh  of  the  spirit,  and  that  they  fructify  by  his 
pouring  forth." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Mucklewrath,  who  cried,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  Tcry 
beams  of  the  roof  quiver — "  Who  talks  of  peace  and  safe-conduct  ?  who  speaks  of  mercy 
to  the  bloody  house  of  the  malignants  ?  I  say,  take  the  infants  and  dash  them  against 
the  stones — take  the  daughters  and  the  mothers  of  the  house,  and  hurl  them  from  the 
battlements  of  their  trust,  that  the  dogs  may  fatten  on  their  blood  as  they  did  on  that  of 
Jezebel,  the  spouse  of  Ahab,  and  that  their  carcasses  may  be  dung  to  the  face  of  the  field 
even  in  the  portion  of  their  fathers  ! " 

"  He  speaks  right,"  said  more  than  one  sullen  voice  from  behind.  "  We  will  be 
honoured  with  little  service  in  the  great  cause,  if  we  already  make  fair  weather  with 
Heaven's  enemies." 
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'*  This  is  utter  abomination  and  daring  impietj,"  said  Morton,  unable  to  contain  his 
indignation — "  What  blessing  can  jou  expect  in  a  cause,  in  which  jou  listen  to  the 
mingled  ravings  of  madness  and  atrocity?" 

"  Hush,  young  man ! "  said  Kettledrummle,  "  and  reserve  thy  censure  for  that  for 
which  thou  canst  render  a  reason.  It  is  not  for  thee  to  judge  into  what  vessels  the  spirit 
may  be  poured." 

"  We  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit,"  said  Poundtext,  "  and  allow  not  that  to  be  of 
divine  inspiration  that  contradicts  the  divine  laws." 

"  You  forget,  brother  Poundtext,"  said  Macbriar,  "  that  these  are  the  latter  days,  when 
signs  and  wonders  shall  be  multiplied." 

Poundtext  stood  forward  to  reply;  but,  ere  he  could  articulate  a  word,  the  insane 
preacher  broke  in  with  a  scream  that  drowned  all  competition. 

"  Who  talks  of  signs  and  wonders  ?  Am  not  I  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  whose  name 
is  changed  to  Magor-Missabib,  because  I  am  made  a  terror  unto  myself  and  unto  all  that 
are  around  me  ? — I  heard  it — When  did  I  hear  it  ? — was  it  not  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Bass,  that  overhangeth  the  wide  wild  sea  ? — and  it  howled  in  the  winds,  and  it  roared  in 
the  billows,  and  it  screamed,  and  it  whistled,  and  it  clanged,  with  the  screams  and  the 
clang  and  the  whistle  of  the  sea-birds,  as  they  floated,  and  flew,  and  dropped,  and  dived, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  I  saw  it — Where  did  I  see  it  ? — was  it  not  from  the  high 
peaks  of  Dumbarton,  when  I  looked  westward  upon  the  fertile  land,  and  northward  oo 
the  wild  Highland  hills ;  when  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  tempest  came,  and  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  flashed  in  sheets  as  wide  as  the  banners  of  an  host? — What  did  I  see? — 
Dead  corpses  and  wounded  horses,  the  rushing  together  of  battle,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood. — What  heard  I? — The  voice  that  cried,  Slay,  slay— smite — slay  utterly — let  not 
your  eye  have  pity !  slay  utterly,  old  and  young,  the  maiden,  the  child,  and  the  woman 
whose  head  is  grey  I — Defile  the  house,  and  fill  the  courts  with  the  slain  ! " 

"  We  receive  the  conunand  1 "  exclaimed  more  than  one  of  the  company.  "  Six  days 
he  hath  not  spoken  nor  broken  bread,  and  now  his  tongue  is  unloosed : — ^We  receiye  the 
command, — as  he  hath  said,  so  will  we  do." 

Astonished,  disgusted,  and  horror-struck  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  Morton  turned 
away  from  the  circle  and  left  the  cottage.  He  was  followed  by  Burley,  who  had  his  eye 
on  his  motions. 

"  Whither  are  you  going?"  said  the  latter,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Anywhere, — I  care  not  whither ;  but  here  I  will  abide  no  longer." 

"  Art  thou  so  soon  weary,  young  man  ? "  answered  Burley.  "  Thy  hand  is  but  now 
put  to  the  plough,  and  woiddst  thou  already  abandon  it  ?  Is  this  thy  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  thy  father  ?  " 

"  No  cause,"  replied  Morton,  indignantly  — "  no  cause  can  prosper,  so  conducted. 
One  party  declares  for  the  ravings  of  a  bloodthirsty  madman ;  another  leader  is  an  old 
scholastic  pedant;  a  third" — he  stopped,  and  his  companion  continued  the  sentence — 
"  Is  a  desperate  homicide,  thou  wouldst  say,  like  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ? — I  can  bear 
thy  misconstruction  without  resentment.  Thou  dost  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  men  of 
sober  and  self-seeking  minds,  who  arise  in  these  days  of  wrath  to  execute  judgment  and 
to  accomplish  deliverance.  Hadst  thou  but  seen  the  armies  of  England,  during  her 
Parliament  of  1640,  whosie  ranks  were  filled  with  sectaries  and  enthusiasts,  wilder  than 
the  anabaptists  of  Munster,  thou  wouldst  have  had  more  cause  to  marvel ;  and  yet  these 
men  were  unconquered  on  the  field,  and  their  hands  wrought  marvellous  things  for  the 
liberties  of  the  land." 

"  But  their  affairs,"  replied  Morton,  "  were  wisely  conducted,  and  the  violence  of  their 
zeal  expended  itself  in  their  exhortations  and  sermons,  without  bringing  divisions  into 
their  councils,  or  cruelty  into  their  conduct.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  say  so,  and 
protest,  that  he  wondered  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  contrast  between  the  extravagance 
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of  their  reUgious  tenets,  and  the  wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  they  conducted  their 
civil  and  mUitary  affairs.     But  our  councils  seem  all  one  wild  chaos  of  confusion." 

"  Thou  must  have  patience,  Henry  Morton,"  answered  Balfour ;  "  thou  must  not  leave 
the  cause  of  thy  religion  and  country  either  for  one  wild  word,  or  one  extravagant  action. 
Hear  me.  I  have  already  persuaded  the  wiser  of  our  friends,  that  the  councillors  are 
too  numerous,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  that  the  Midianites  shall,  by  so  large  a  number, 
be  delivered  into  our  hands.  They  have  hearkened  to  my  voice,  and  our  assemblies  will 
be  shortly  reduced  within  such  a  number  as  can  consult  and  act  together ;  and  in  them 
^ou  shalt  have  a  free  voice,  as  well  as  in  ordering  our  affairs  of  war,  and  protecting  those 
to  whom  mercy  should  be  shown — Art  thou  now  satisfied?" 

**  It  will  give  me  pleasure,  doubtless,"  answered  Morton,  "  to  be  the  means  of  softening 
the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and  I  will  not  leave  the  post  I  have  taken,  unless  I  see  measures 
adopted  at  which  my  conscience  revolts.  But  to  no  bloody  executions  after  quarter 
asked,  or  slaughter  without  trial,  will  I  lend  countenance  or  sanction ;  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  opposing  them,  with  both  heart  and  hand,  as  constantly  and  resolutely,  if 
attempted  by  our  own  followers,  as  when  they  are  the  work  of  the  enemy." 

Balfour  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  Thou  wilt  find,"  he  said,  "  that  the  stubborn  and  hard-hearted  generation  with  whom 
we  deal,  must  be  chastised  with  scorpions  ere  their  hearts  be  humbled,  and  ere  they 
accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity.  The  word  is  gone  forth  against  them,  *  I  will 
bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  Covenant.'  But  what  is 
done  shall  be  done  gravely,  and  with  discretion,  like  that  of  the  worthy  James  Melvin, 
who  executed  judgment  on  the  tyrant  and  oppressor,  Cardinal  Beaton." 

"  I  own  to  you,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  I  feel  still  more  abhorrent  at  cold-blooded  and 
premeditated  cruelty,  than  at  that  which  is  practised  in  the  heat  of  zeal  and  resentment." 

"  Thou  art  yet  but  a  youth,"  replied  Balfour,  "  and  hast  not  learned  how  light  in  the 
balance  are  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  comparison  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  this 
great  national  testimony.  But  be  not  afraid, — thyself  shall  vote  and  judge  in  these 
matters ;  it  may  be  we  shall  see  little  cause  to  strive  together  anent  them." 

With  this  concession  Morton  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present ;  and  Burley 
left  him,  advising  him  to  lie  down  and  get  some  rest,  as  the  host  would  probably  move  in 
the  morning. 

"  And  you,"  answered  Morton, — "  do  not  you  go  to  rest  also  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Burley ;  "  my  eyes  must  not  yet  know  slumber.  This  is  no  work  to  be 
done  lightly.  I  have  yet  to  perfect  the  choosing  of  the  committee  of  leaders,  and  I  will 
call  you  by  times  in  the  morning,  to  be  present  at  their  consultation." 

He  turned  away,  and  left  Morton  to  his  repose. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  was  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being  a 
sheltered  nook,  beneath  a  large  rock,  well  protected  from  the  prevailing  wind.  A  quantity 
of  moss,  with  which  the  ground  was  overspread,  made  a  couch  soft  enough  for  one  who 
had  suffered  so  much  hardship  and  anxiety.  Morton  wrapped  himself  in  the  horseman's 
cloak  which  he  had  still  retained,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  and  had  not  long 
indulged  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  upon  his  own 
condition,  ere  he  was  relieved  from  them  by  deep  and  sound  slumber. 

The  rest  of  the  army  slept  on  the  ground,  dispersed  in  groups,  which  chose  their  beds 
on  the  fields  as  they  could  best  find  shelter  and  convenience.  A  few  of  the  principal 
leaders  held  wakeful  conference  with  Burley  on  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  some 
watchmen  were  appointed,  who  kept  themselves  on  the  alert  by  chanting  psalms,  or 
listening  to  the  exercises  of  the  more  gifted  of  their  number." 

4^- 
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ITH  the  first  peep  of  day  Henry  awoke,  and  found  the  faithful  Caddie 
itanding  beside  him  with  a  portmanteau  in  his  hand. 

hac  bsen  just  putting  your  honour's  things  in  readiness  ag^  je 
waking,"  said  Cuddie,  "  as  is  my  duty,  seeing  ye  hae  been  sae  gude 
me  into  your  service." 
"  I  take  you  into  my  serriee,  Cuddie  ?"  said  Morton  ;  "  yon  must  be 

"  Ka,  na,  stir,"  answered  Cuddie  ;  "  didna  I  say,  when  I  was  tied  on  the  horse  yonder, 
that  if  ever  ye  gat  loose  I  would  be  your  servant,  and  ye  didna  say  no  ?  and  if  that  isna 
hiring,  I  kenna  what  is.  Ye  gac  me  nae  arles,  indeed,  but  ye  had  gieo  me  eneugh  before 
at  Mi  In  wood." 

"Well,  Cuddie,  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  chance  of  my  unprosperous  fortunes" 

"On  ay,  Fse  warrant  us  a'  prosper  weel  eneugh,"  answered  Cuddie,  cheeringly,  "an 
anes  my  auld  mither  was  weel  putten  up.  I  hae  begun  the  campaigning  trade  at  an  end 
that  is  easy  eneugh  to  learn." 

"Pillaging,  I  suppose?"  said  Morton,  "for  how  else  could  you  come  by  that  port- 
manteau?" 

"  I  wotna  if  it's  pillaging,  or  how  ye  ca't,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  but  it  comes  natural  to  a 
body,  and  it's  a  profitable  trade.  Our  folk  had  tirled  the  dead  dragoons  as  bare  as  bawbees 
before  we  were  loose  amnist.— But  when  I  saw  the  ^V^ligs  a'  weel  yokit  by  the  lugs  lo 
Eettledrummle  and  the  other  chield,  I  set  off  at  the  lang  trot  on  my  ain  errand  and  your 
honour's.  Sae  I  took  up  the  syke  a  wee  bit,  away  to  the  right,  where  I  saw  the  marks  o' 
mony  a  horse-foot,  and  sure  eneugh  I  cam  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  some  clean 
leatherin',  and  a'  the  puir  chields  were  lying  there  buskit  wi'  their  claea  just  as  they  had 
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put  them  on  that  morning — naebodj  had  found  out  that  pose  o'  carcages — and  wha  suld  be 
in  the  midst  thereof  (as  my  mither  sajs)  hut  our  auld  acquaintance,  Sergeant  Bothwell  ?  " 

**  Ay !  has  that  man  fallen  ?"  said  Morton. 

**  Troth  has  he,^  answered  Cuddie ;  '*  and  his  een  were  open  and  his  brow  bent,  and  his 
teeth  clenched  thither,  like  the  jaws  of  a  trap  for  foumarts  when  the  spring's  doun — 
I  was  amaist  feared  to  look  at  him ;  however,  I  thought  to  hae  turn  about  wi'  him,  and 
aae  I  e*en  riped  his  pooches,  as  he  had  dune  monj  an  honester  man's ;  and  here's  your  ain 
siller  again  (or  your  unde's,  which  is  the  same)  that  he  got  at  Milnwood  that  unlucky 
night  that  made  us  a'  sodgers  thegither." 

^*  There  can  be  no  harm,  Cuddie,"  said  Morton,  "  in  making  use  of  this  money,  since 
we  know  how  he  came  by  it ;  but  you  must  divide  with  me." 

**  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee,"  said  Cuddie.  "  Weel,  and  there's  a  bit  ring  he  had  hinging 
in  a  black  ribbon  doun  on  his  breast.  I  am  thinking  it  has  been  a  love-token,  puir  fallow — 
there's  naebody  sae  rough  but  they  hae  aye  a  kind  heart  to  the  lasses — and  there's  a  book 
wi*  a  wheen  papers ;  and  I  got  twa  or  three  odd  things,  that  I'll  keep  to  mysell,  forby." 

**  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very  successful  foray  for  a  beginner,"  said  his  new 
iaaster. 

^  Haena  I  e'en  now  ?  "  said  Cuddie,  with  great  exultation.  *^  I  tauld  ye  I  wasna  that 
vlooms  stupid,  if  it  cam  to  lifting  things. — And  forby,  I  hae  gotten  twa  gude  horse.  A  feck- 
less loon  of  a  Straven  weaver,  that  has  left  his  loom  and  his  bein  house  to  sit  skirling 
on  a  cauld  hill-side,  had  catched  twa  dragoon  naigs,  and  he  could  neither  gar  them  hup 
nor  wind,  sae  he  took  a  gowd  noble  for  them  baith — I  suld  hae  tried  him  wi'  half  the  siller, 
but  it's  an  unco  ill  place  to  get  change  in — Ye'U  find  the  siller's  missing  out  o'  Bothwell*s 
purse." 

**  You  have  made  a  most  excellent  and  useful  purchase,  Cuddie ; — but  what  is  that 
portmanteau  ?  " 

**  The  pockmantle  ?  "  answered  Cuddie ;  "  it  was  Lord  Evandale's  yesterday,  and  it's 
yours  the  day.  I  fand  it  ahint  the  bush  o'  broom  yonder — Ilka  dog  has  its  day — Ye  ken 
what  the  auld  sang  says, 

Take  turn  about,  mither,  quo   Tain  o'  the  Linn. 

And,  speaking  o'  that,  I  maun  gang  and  see  about  my  mither,  puir  auld  body,  if  your 
lionour  hasna  ony  immediate  commands." 

"  But,  Cuddie,"  said  "  Morton,  I  really  cannot  take  these  things  from  you  without  some 
recompense." 

"  Hout  ^Bj  stir,"  answered  Cuddie,  "  ye  suld  aye  be  taking, — for  recompense,  ye  may 
think  about  that  some  other  time — I  hae  seen  gey  weel  to  mysell  wi'  some  things  that  lit 
me  better.  What  could  I  do  wi'  Lord  Evandale's  braw  claes  ?  Sergeant  Bothwell's  will 
serve  me  weel  eneugli." 

Not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  self-constituted  and  disinterested  follower  to  accept  of 
anything  for  himself  out  of  these  warlike  spoils,  Morton  resolved  to  take  the  firt  t 
opportunify  of  returning  Lord  Evandale's  property,  supposing  him  yet  to  be  alive ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  Cuddie's  prize,  so  far  as  to  appropriate 
some  changes  of  linen,  and  other  trifling  articles  amongst  those  of  more  value  which  the 
portmanteau  contained. 

He  then  hastily  looked  over  the  papers  which  were  found  in  Bothwell's  pocket-book. 
These  were  of  a  miscellaneous  description.  The  roll  of  his  troop,  with  the  names  of  those 
absent  on  furlough,  memorandums  of  tavern  bills,  and  lists  of  delinquents  who  might  be 
made  subjects  of  fine  and  persecution,  first  presented  themselves,  along  with  a  copy  of  a 
warrant  from  the  Privy  Council  to  arrest  certain  persons  of  distinction  therein  named. 
In  another  pocket  of  the  book  were  one  or  two  commissions  which  Bothwell  had  held 
at  dififerent  times,  and  certificates  of  his  services  abroad,  in  which  his  courage  and 
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military  talents  were  highly  praised.  But  the  most  remarkable  paper  was  an  accurate 
account  of  his  genealogy,  with  reference  to  many  documents  for  establishment  of  its 
authenticity ; — subjoined  was  a  list  of  the  ample  possessions  of  the  forfeited  Earls  of 
Bothwell,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  proportions  in  which  King  James  VL  bad 
bestowed  them  on  the  courtiers  and  nobility,  by  whose  descendants  they  were  at  present 
actually  possessed  ;  beneath  this  list  was  written,  in  red  letters,  in  the  hand  of  the 
deceased.  Hand  Immevior,  F.  S.  E.  B,,  the  initials  probably  intimating  Francis  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Bothwell.  To  these  documents,  which  strongly  painted  the  character  and  feelings 
of  their  deceased  proprietor,  were  added  some  which  showed  him  in  a  light  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  presented  him  to  the  reader. 

In  a  secret  pocket  of  the  book,  wliich  Morton  did  not  discover  without  some  trouble, 
were  one  or  two  letters,  written  in  a  beautiful  female  hand.  They  were  dated  about 
twenty  years  back,  bore  no  address,  and  were  subscribed  only  by  initials.  Without 
having  time  to  peruse  them  accurately,  Morton  perceived  that  they  contained  the  el^aat 
yet  fond  expressions  of  female  affection  directed  towards  an  object  whose  jealousy  they 
endeavoured  to  soothe,  and  of  whose  hasty,  suspicious,  and  impatient  temper,  the  writer 
seemed  gently  to  complain.  The  ink  of  these  manuscripts  had  faded  by  time,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  great  care  which  had  obviously  been  taken  for  their  preservation,  they 
were  in  one  or  two  places  chafed  so  as  to  be  illegible. 

"  It  matters  not,"  (these  words  were  written  on  the  envelope  of  that  which  had  suffered 
most),  "  I  have  them  by  heart." 

With  these  letters  was  a  lock  of  hair  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  verses,  written  obviously 
with  a  feeling  which  atoned,  in  Morton's  opinion,  for  the  roughness  of  the  poetry,  and  the 
conceits  with  which  it  abounded,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  period : 


Thy  hue,  dear  pledge,  is  pure  and  bright, 
As  in  that  well-remcmbered  night, 
When  first  thy  mystic  braid  was  wove. 
And  first  my  Agnes  whispered  love. 

Since  then,  how  often  hast  thou  pressed 
The  torrid  zone  of  this  wild  breast. 
Whose  wrath  and  hate  have  sworn  to  dwell 
With  the  first  sin  which  peopled  hell ! 
A  breast  whose  blood  's  a  troubled  ocean. 
Each  throb  the  earthquake's  wild  commotion ! — 
O,  if  such  clime  thou  canst  endure, 
Yet  keep  thy  hue  unstained  and  pure, 
What  conquest  o'er  each  erring  thought 
Of  that  fierce  realm  had  Agnes  wrought ! 


I  had  not  wandered  wild  and  wide. 

With  such  an  angel  for  my  guide 

Nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  then  reprove  me, 

If  she  had  lived,  and  lived  to  love  me. 

Not  then  this  world's  wild  joys  hjul  been 

To  me  one  savage  hunting-ecene. 

My  sole  delight  the  headlong  race. 

And  frantic  hurry  of  the  chase. 

To  start,  pursue,  and  bring  to  bay. 

Rush  in,  drag  down,  and  rend  my  prey. 

Then  from  the  carcass  turn  away ; 

Mine  ireful  mood  had  sweetness  tamed. 

And  soothed  each  wound  which  pride  iwff^wM^ ;  • 

Yes,  God  and  man  might  now  approve  me. 

If  thou  hadst  lived,  and  lived  to  love  noe  1 


As  he  finished  reading  these  lines,  Morton  could  not  forbear  reflecting  with  compassion 
on  the  fate  of  this  singular  and  most  unhappy  being,  who,  it  appeared,  while  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  and  almost  of  contempt,  had  his  recollections  continually  fixed  on  the 
high  stxition  to  which  his  birth  seemed  to  entitle  him ;  and,  while  plunged  in  gross  licen- 
tiousness, was  in  secret  looking  back  with  bitter  remorse  to  the  period  of  his  youth,  daring 
which  he  had  nourished  a  virtuous,  though  unfortunate  attachment. 

"  Alas  !  what  are  we,"  said  Morton,  "  that  our  best  and  most  praiseworthy  feelings  can 
be  thus  debased  and  depraved — that  honourable  pride  can  sink  into  haughty  and  desperate 
indifference  for  general  opinion,  and  the  sorrow  of  blighted  affection  inhabit  the  same 
bosom  which  licence,  revenge,  and  rapine,  have  chosen  for  their  citadel  ?  But  it  is  the 
same  throughout :  the  liberal  principles  of  one  man  sink  into  cold  and  unfeeling  indif- 
ference :  the  religious  zeal  of  another  hurries  him  into  frantic  and  savage  enthusiasm. 
Our  resolutions,  our  passions,  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and,  without  the  aid  of  Him 
who  formed  the  human  breast,  we  cannot  say  to  its  tides,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and 
no  farther.' " 

While  he  thus  moralized,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed  that  Burley  stood  before 
him. 
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*' Already  awake?"  said  that  leader — ^^It  is  well,  and  shows  zeal  to  tread  the  path 
before  70a.     What  papers  are  these  ?"  he  continued. 

Morton  gave  him  some  brief  account  of  Cuddie's  successful  marauding  party,  and 
handed  him  the  pocket-book  of  Bothwell,  with  its  contents.  The  Cameronian  leader 
locked  with  some  attention  on  such  of  the  papers  as  related  to  military  affairs,  or  public 
business  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  verses,  he  threw  them  from  him  with  contempt. 

**  I  little  thought,"  he  said,  "  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  passed  my  sword  three 
times  through  the  body  of  that  arch  tool  of  cruelty  and  persecution,  that  a  character  so 
desperate  and  so  dangerous  could  have  stooped  to  an  art  as  trifling  as  it  is  profane. 
But  I  see  that  Satan  can  blend  the  most  different  qualities  in  his  well-beloved  and  chosen 
agents,  and  that  the  same  hand  which  can  wield  a  club  or  a  slaughter-weapon  against  the 
godly  in  the  valley  of  destruction,  can  touch  a  tinkling  lute,  or  a  gittem,  to  soothe  the 
ears  of  the  dancing  daughters  of  perdition  in  their  Vanity  Fair.'' 

"  Your  ideas  of  duty,  then,"  said  Morton,  "  exclude  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  have 
been  supposed  in  general  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the  mind  ?  " 

**  Tome,  young  man,"  answered Burley,  "  and  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  the  pleasures 
of  this  world,  under  whatever  name  disguised,  are  vanity,  as  its  grandeur  and  power  are 
a  snare.  We  have  but  one  object  on  earth,  and  that  is  to  build  up  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  observe,"  replied  Morton,  "  that  many  who  assumed  power 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  were  as  severe  in  its  exercise,  and  as  unwilling  to  part  with  it, 
as  if  they  had  been  solely  moved  by  the  motives  of  worldly  ambition — But  of  this  another 
time.     Have  you  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  committee  of  the  council  to  be  nominated  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  answered  Burley.  "  The  number  is  limited  to  six,  of  which  you  are  one, 
and  I  come  to  call  you  to  their  deliberations." 

Morton  accompanied  him  to  a  sequestered  grass-plot,  where  their  colleagues  awaited 
them.  In  this  delegation  of  authority,  the  two  principal  factions  which  divided  the 
tnmiiltuary  army  had  each  taken  care  to  send  three  of  their  own  number.  On  the  part  of 
the  Cameronians,  were  Burley,  Macbriar,  and  Kettledrummle ;  and  on  that  of  the  mo- 
derate party,  Poundtext,  Henry  Morton,  and  a  small  proprietor  called  the  Laird  of 
Langcale.  Thus  the  two  parties  were  equally  balanced  by  their  representatives  in  the 
conunittee  of  management,  although  it  seemed  likely  that  those  of  the  most  violent 
opinions  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  possess  and  exert  the  greater  degree  of 
energy.  Their  debate,  however,  was  conducted  more  like  men  of  this  world  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  their  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening.  After  ma- 
turely considering  their  means  and  situation,  and  the  probable  increase  of  their  numbers, 
they  agreed  that  they  would  keep  their  position  for  that  day,  in  order  to  refresh  their 
men,  and  give  time  to  reinforcements  to  join  them,  and  that,  on  the  next  morning,  they 
would  direct  their  march  towards  Tillietudlem,  and  summon  that  stronghold,  as  they 
expressed  it,  of  malignancy.  If  it  was  not  surrendered  to  their  summons,  they  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  brisk  assault ;  and,  should  that  miscarry,  it  was  settled  that  they 
shonld  leave  a  part  of  their  number  to  blockade  the  place,  and  reduce  it,  if  possible,  by 
famine,  while  their  main  body  should  march  forward  to  drive  Claverhouse  and  Lord  Ross 
from  the  town  of  Glasgow.  Such  was  the  determination  of  the  council  of  management ; 
and  thus  Morton's  first  enterprise  in  active  life  was  likely  to  be  the  attack  of  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  parent  of  his  mistress,  and  defended  by  her  relative,  Major  Bellenden, 
to  whom  he  personally  owed  many  obligations  !  He  felt  fully  the  embarrassment  of  his 
situation,  yet  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  newly  acquired  power  in  the 
insurgent  army  would  give  him,  at  all  events;  the  means  of  extending  to  the  inmates  of 
Tillietudlem  a  protection  which  no  other  circumstance  could  have  afforded  them ; — and  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  mediate  such  an  accommodation  betwixt 
them  and  the  presbyterian  army,  as  should  secure  them  a  safe  neutrality  during  the  war 
which  was  about  to  ensue. 
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eDcb«d  in  blood  u 


•^f^if  E  must  now  return  to  the  fortress  of  Tillietudlem  imd  its  inliabitantg. 
I^ISWI^'|SI^  The  morning,  being  the  first  after  the  battle  of  Loudon-hiU,  hod  dawned 
^  Ttfc'/ifflr* ,  ."^1  upon  it3  battlements,  and  the  defenders  had  already  resumed  the  labours 
which  they  proposed  to  render  the  place  tenable,  when  the  watchman, 
a  was  placed  in  a  high  turret  called  the  Warder's  Tower,  gave  the 
--T.'-  signal  tliat  a  horseman  was  approaching.  As  he  came  nearer,  his  dress 
indicated  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards;  and  the  slowness  of  his  horse's  pace,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  rider  stooped  on  the  saddlc'bow,  plainly  showed  that  be  was 
sick  or  wounded.  The  wicket  was  instantly  opened  to  receive  him,  and  Lord  Evandale 
rode  into  the  court-yard,  so  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  that  he  was  unable  to  dismount 
without  assistance.  A^  he  entered  the  hall,  leaning  upon  a  servant,  the  ladies  shrieked 
with  surprise  and  terror ;  for,  pale  as  death,  stained  with  blood,  his  regimeataU  soiled 
and  torn,  and  his  hair  matted  and  disordered,  he  resembled  rather  a  spectre  than  a 
human  being.     But  their  nest  exclamation  was  that  of  joy  at  his  escape. 

"  Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Margaret,  "  that  you  are  here,  and  have  eecaped  the 
hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  murderers  who  have  cut  off  so  many  of  th«  king's  loyal 
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**  Hiank  Gk>d  !**  added  Edith,  ^*  that  jou  are  here  and  in  safety  I  We  have  dreaded 
the  worst.    Bat  you  are  wounded,  and  I  fear  we  have  little  the  means  of  assisting  you." 

<<  My  wounds  are  only  sword-cuts,**  answered  the  young  nobleman,  as  he  reposed 
himself  on  a  seat;  ^^the  pain  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  I  should  not  even  feel 
exhausted  but  for  the  loss  of  blood. — But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  bring  my  weakness 
to  add  to  your  danger  and  distress,  but  to  relieve  them,  if  possible.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ? — ^Permit  me,"  he  added,  addressing  Lady  Margaret — "  permit  me  to  think  and  act 
as  your  Btm,  my  dear  madam — as  your  brother,  Edith ! " 

He  pnmoimoed  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  with  some  emphasis,  as  if  he  feared  that 
the  apprehenuon  of  his  pretensions  as  a  suitor  might  render  his  proffered  services 
nnaooeptable  to  Miss  Bellenden.  She  was  not  insensible  to  his  delicacy,  but  there  was 
no  time  fiir  exchange  of  sentiments. 

**  We  are  pr^Muing  for  our  defence,*'  said  the  old  lady  with  great  dignity ; — "  my 
brother  has  taken  charge  of  our  garrison,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  give  the 
rebels  such  a  reception  as  they  deserve.'* 

**  How  g^bdly,"  said  Evandale,  *<  would  I  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Castle  !  But  in 
iny  present  stake,  I  should  be  but  a  burden  to  you — nay,  something  worse;  for,  the 
knowledge  that  an  officer  of  the  Life-Guards  was  in  the  Ca£itle  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  these  rogues  more  desperately  earnest  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  If  they  find  it 
defended  only  by  the  family,  they  may  possibly  march  on  to  Glasgow  rather  than  hazard 
an  assault.'' 

<<  And  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  us,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  with  tlie  generous  burst 
of  feeling  which  woman  so  often  evinces,  and  which  becomes  her  so  well — her  voice 
faltering  through  eagerness,  and  her  brow  colouring  with  the  noble  warmth  which 
dictated  her  language — *'  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  your  friends,  as  that  they  would 
permit  such  considerations  to  interfere  with  their  sheltering  and  protecting  you  at  a 
moment  when  you  are  unable  to  defend  yourself,  and  when  the  whole  country  is  filled 
with  the  enemy  ?  Is  there  a  cottage  in  Scotland  whose  owners  would  permit  a  valued 
friend  to  leave  it  in  such  circumstances  ?  And  can  you  think  wc  will  allow  you  to  go 
from  a  castle  which  we  hold  to  be  strong  enough  for  our  own  defence?** 

"  Lord  Evandale  need  never  think  of  it,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  will  dress  his 
wounds  myself  J  it  is  all  an  old  wife  is  fit  for  in  war  time ;  but  to  quit  the  Castle  of 
Tillietudlem  when  the  sword  of  the  enemy  is  drawn  to  slay  him, — ^the  meanest  trooper 
that  ever  wore  the  king*s  coat  on  his  back  should  not  do  so,  much  less  my  young  Lord 
Evandale. — Ours  is  not  a  house  that  ought  to  brook  such  dishonour.  The  Tower  of 
Tillietudlem  has  been  too  much  distinguished  by  the  visit  of  his  most  sacred** 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Major. 

"  We  have  taken  a  prisoner,  my  dear  uncle,**  said  Edith — "  a  wounded  prisoner,  and 
he  wants  to  escape  from  us.     You  must  help  us  to  keep  him  by  force.** 

^*  Lord  Evandale !  **  exclaimed  the  veteran.  "  I  am  as  much  pleased  as  when  I  got 
my  first  commission.     Claverhouse  reported  you  were  killed,  or  missing  at  least.** 

"  I  should  have  been  slain,  but  for  a  friend  of  yours,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  speaking 
with  some  emotion,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  wished  to  avoid  seeing 
the  impression  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  would  make  u{>on  Miss  Bellenden.  "  I  was 
unhorsed  and  defenceless,  and  tlie  sword  raised  to  dispatch  me,  when  young  Mr.  Morton, 
the  prisoner  for  whom  you  interested  yourself  yesterday  morning,  interposed  in  the  most 
generous  mamier,  preserved  my  life,  and  furnished  me  with  the  means  of  escaping." 

As  he  ended  the  sentence,  a  painful  curiosity  overcame  his  first  resolution ;  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  Edith*s  face,  and  imagined  he  could  read  in  the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  the 
sparkle  of  her  eye,  joy  at  hearing  of  her  lover's  safety  and  freedom,  and  triumph  at  his 
not  having  been  left  last  in  the  race  of  gen(Tosity.  Such,  indeed,  were  her  ieelings ; 
but  they  were  also  mingled  with  admiration  of  the  ready  frankness  with  which  Lord 
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Evandale  had  hastened  to  bear  witness  to  the  merit  of  a  favoured  rival,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge an  obligation  which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  rather  have  owed  to  anj  other 
individual  in  the  world. 

Major  Bellenden,  who  would  never  have  observed  the  emotions  of  either  party,  even 
had  they  been  much  more  markedly  expressed,  contented  himself  with  saying,  **  Since 
Henry  Morton  has  influence  with  these  rascals,  I  am  glad  he  has  so  exerted  it ;  but 
I  hope  he  will  get  clear  of  them  as  soon  as  he  can.  Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  I  know 
his  principles,  and  that  he  detests  their  cant  and  hypocrisy.  I  have  heard  him  laugh  a 
thousand  times  at  the  pedantry  of  that  old  presbyterian  scoundrel,  Poundtext,  who,  after 
enjoying  the  indulgence  of  the  Grovemment  for  so  many  years,  has  now,  upon  the  very 
first  ruffle,  shown  himself  in  his  own  proper  colours,  and  set  off,  with  three  parts  of  his 
crop-eared  congregation^  to  join  the  host  of  the  fanatics — But  how  did  you  escape  after 
leaving  the  field,  my  lord  ?'* 

"  I  rode  for  my  life,  as  a  recreant  knight  must,"  answered  Lord  Evandale,  smiling. 
"  I  took  the  route  where  I  thought  I  had  least  chance  of  meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy, 
and  I  found  shelter  for  several  hours — ^you  will  hardly  guess  where." 

"  At  Castle  Bracklan,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  or  in  the  house  of  some  other 
loyal  gentleman?" 

"  No,  madam.  I  was  repulsed,  under  one  mean  pretext  or  another,  from  more  than  one 
house  of  that  description,  for  fear  of  the  enemy  following  my  traces ;  but  I  found  refuge 
in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had  been  shot  within  these  three  months 
by  a  party  of  our  corps,  and  whose  two  sons  are  at  this  very  moment  with  the  insurgents." 

^  Indeed ! "  said  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden ;  "  and  was  a  fanatic  woman  capable  of 
such  generosity  ?  But  she  disapproved,  I  suppose,  of  the  tenets  of  her  family  ?" 

'^  Far  from  it,  madam,"  continued  the  young  nobleman ;  ^^  she  was  in  principle  a  rigid 
recusant,  but  she  saw  my  danger  and  distress,  considered  me  as  a  fellow-creature,  and 
forgot  that  I  was  a  cavalier  and  a  soldier.  She  bound  my  wounds,  and  permitted  me  to 
rest  upon  her  bed,  concealed  me  from  a  party  of  the  insurgents  who  were  seeking  for 
stragglers,  supplied  me  with  food,  and  did  not  suffer  me  to  leave  my  place  of  refuge  until 
she  had  learned  that  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  to  this  tower  without  danger." 

"  It  was  nobly  done,"  said  Miss  Bellenden ;  <<  and  I  trust  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding  her  generosity." 

^<  I  am  running  up  an  arrear  of  obligation  on  all  sides.  Miss  Bellenden,  during  these 
unfortunate  occurrences,"  replied  Lord  Evandale ;  "  but  when  I  can  attain  the  means  of 
showing  my  gratitude,  the  will  shall  not  be  wanting." 

All  now  joined  in  pressing  Lord  Evandale  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
Castle  ;  but  the  argument  of  Major  Bellenden  proved  the  most  effectuaL 

"  Your  presence  in  the  Castle  will  be  most  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  my  lord, 
in  order  to  maintain,  by  your  authority,  proper  discipline  among  the  fellows  whom 
Clavcrhouse  has  left  in  garrison  here,  and  who  do  not  prove  to  be  of  the  most  ixrderiy 
description  of  inmates;  and,  indeed,  we  have  the  Colonel's  authority,  for  that  very 
purpose,  to  detain  any  officer  of  his  regiment  who  might  pass  this  way." 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  is  an  unanswerable  argument,  since  it  shows  me  that 
my  residence  here  may  be  useful,  even  in  my  present  disabled  state." 

"  For  your  wounds,  my  lord,"  said  the  Major,  "  if  my  sister,  Lady  Bellenden,  wiD 
undertake  to  give  battle  to  any  feverish  symptom,  if  such  should  appear,  I  will  answer  that 
my  old  campaigner,  Gideon  Pike,  shall  dress  a  flesh-wound  with  any  of  the  incorporation 
of  Barber- Surgeons.  He  had  enough  of  practice  in  Montrose's  time,  for  we  had  few 
regularly-bred  army  chirurgeons,  as  you  may  well  suppose. — You  agree  to  stay  with  us, 
then?" 

<<  My  reasons  for  leaving  the  Castle,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  glancing  a  look  towards 
Edith,  **  though  they  evidently  seemed  weighty,  must  needs  give  way  to  those  which 
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infer  the  power  of  serving  you.  May  I  presume,  Mfyor,  to  inquire  into  the  means  and  plan 
of  defence  which  you  have  prepared  ?  or  can  I  attend  you  to  examine  the  works  ?" 

It  did  not  escape  Miss  Bellenden,  that  Lord  Evandale  seemed  much  exhausted  both  in 
body  and  mind.  '^  I  think,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the  Major,  "  that  since  Lord 
Evandale  condescends  to  become  an  officer  of  our  garrison,  you  should  begin  by  rendering 
him  amenable  to  your  authority,  and  ordering  him  to  his  apartment,  that  he  may  take 
some  refreshment  ere  he  enters  on  military  discussions." 

**  Edith  is  right,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  you  must  go  instantly  to  bed,  my  lord,  and  take 
some  febrifuge,  which  I  will  prepare  with  my  own  hand;  and  my  lady-in-waiting. 
Mistress  Martha  Weddell,  shall  make  some  fHar's-chicken,  or  something  very  light ; 
I  would  not  advise  wine.-— John  Gudyill,  let  the  housekeeper  make  ready  the  chamber 
of  dais — ^Lord  Evandale  must  lie  down  instantly.  Pike  will  take  off  the  dressings,  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  wounds." 

**  These  are  melancholy  preparations,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  as  he  returned 
thanks  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hall ;  '^  but  I  must  submit  to  your 
ladyship's  directions,  and  I  trust  that  your  skill  will  soon  make  me  a  more  able  defender 
of  your  Castle  than  I  am  at  present.  You  must  render  my  body  serviceable  as  socm  as 
you  can,  for  you  have  no  use  for  my  head  while  you  have  Major  Bellenden." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment 

^'  An  exceUent  young  man,  and  a  modest,"  said  the  M^)or. 

**  None  of  that  conceit,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  '^  that  often  makes  young  folk  suppose 
they  know  better  how  their  complaints  should  be  treated  than  people  that  have  had 
experience." 

"  And  so  generous  and  handsome  a  young  nobleman,"  said  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had 
entered  during  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  and  was  now  left  alone  with  her 
mistress  in  the  hall, — the  Major  returning  to  his  military  cares,  and  Lady  Margaret  to 
her  medical  preparations. 

Edith  only  answered  these  encomiums  with  a  sigh ;  but,  although  silent,  she  felt  and 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  much  they  were  merited  by  the  person  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed.     Jenny,  however,  failed  not  to  follow  up  her  blow. 

"  After  a',  it's  true  that  my  leddy  says — there's  nae  trusting  a  presbyterian  ;  they  are 
a'  faithless  man-sworn  louns.  Whae  wad  hae  thought  that  young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie 
Headrigg  wad  hae  taen  on  wi'  thae  rebel  blackguards  ?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  such  improbable  nonsense,  Jenny  ?"  said  her  young  mistress, 
very  much  displeased. 

**  I  ken  it's  no  pleasing  for  you  to  hear,  madam,"  answered  Jenny,  hardily,  "  and  it*s 
as  little  pleasant  for  me  to  tell ;  but  as  gude  ye  suld  ken  a'  about  it  sune  as  syne,  for  the 
hain  Castle's  ringing  wi't." 

**  Ringing  with  what,  Jenny  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  answered  Edith, 
impatiently. 

''  Just  that  Henry  Morton  of  Milnwood  is  out  wi'  the  rebels,  and  ane  o'  their  chief 
leaders." 

^*  It  is  a  falsehood  I"  said  Edith — "  a  most  base  calumny !  and  you  are  very  bold  to 
dare  to  repeat  it  to  me.  Henry  Morton  is  incapable  of  such  treachery  to  his  king  and 
country — such  cruelty  to  me — to — to  all  the  innocent  and  defenceless  victims,  I  mean, 
who  must  suffer  in  a  civil  war — I  tell  you  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  it,  in  every  sense." 

"  Dear !  dear !  Miss  Edith,"  replied  Jenny,  still  constant  to  her  text,  "  they  maun  be 
better  acquainted  wi'  young  men  than  I  am,  or  ever  wish  to  be,  that  can  tell  preceesely 
what  they're  capable  or  no  capable  o'.  But  there  has  been  Trooper  Tam,  and  another 
chield,  out  in  bonnets  and  grey  plaids,  like  countrymen,  to  recon — reconnoitre — I  think 
John  Gudyill  ca'd  it ;  and  they  hae  been  amang  the  rebels,  and  brought  back  word  that 
they  had  seen  young  Milnwood  mounted  on  ane  o'  the  dragoon  horses  that  was  taen  at 
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Loudon-hill,  armed  wi'  swords  and  pistols,  like  wha  but  him,  and  hand  and  glove  wi'  the 
foremost  o'  them,  and  dreeling  and  commanding  the  men ;  and  Cuddie  at  the  heels  o' 
him,  in  ane  o'  Sergeant  Both  well's  laced  waistcoats,  and  a  cockit  hat  with  a  bab  o'  blue 
ribbands  at  it  for  the  auld  cause  o'  the  Covenant  (but  Cuddie  aje  liked  a  blue  ribband), 
and  a  ruffled  sark,  like  onj  lord  o'  the  land — it  sets  the  like  o'  him,  indeed ! " 

*'  Jenny,"  said  her  young  mistress,  hastily,  "  it  is  impossible  these  men's  report  can  be 
true ;  my  uncle  has  heard  nothing  of  it  at  this  instant." 

"  Because  Tam  Halliday,"  answered  the  handmaiden,  "  came  in  just  ^yb  minntes  after 
Lord  Evandale ;  and  when  he  heard  his  lordship  was  in  the  Castle,  he  swore  (the  profane 
loon !)  he  would  be  d — d  ere  he  would  make  the  report,  as  he  ca'd  it,  of  his  news  to 
Major  Bellenden,  since  there  was  an  officer  of  his  ain  regiment  in  the  garrison.  Sae  he 
wad  have  said  naething  till  Lord  Evandale  wakened  the  next  morning ;  only  he  tauld  me 
about  it"  (here  Jenny  looked  a  little  down),  "just  to  vex  me  about  Cuddie." 

"  Poh  !  you  silly  girl,"  said  Edith,  assuming  some  courage — *'  it  is  all  a  trick  of  that 
fellow  to  teaze  you." 

"  Na,  madam,  it  canna  be  that,  for  John  Gudyill  took  the  other  dragoon  (he's  an  auld 
hard-favoured  man,  I  wotna  his  name)  into  the  cellar,  and  gae  him  a  tass  o'  brandy  to 
get  the  news  out  o'  him,  and  he  said  just  the  same  as  Tam  Halliday,  word  for  word ;  and 
Mr.  Gudyill  was  in  sic  a  rage,  that  he  tauld  it  a'  ower  again  to  us,  and  says  the  haill 
rebellion  is  owing  to  the  nonsense  o'  my  Leddy  and  the  Major,  and  Lord  Evandale,  that 
begged  off  young  Milnwood  and  Cuddie  yesterday  morning,  for  that,  if  they  had  suffered, 
the  country  wad  hae  been  quiet — and  troth  I  am  muckle  o'  that  opinion  mysell." 

This  last  commentary  Jenny  added  to  her  tale,  in  resentment  of  her  mistress's  extreme 
and  obstinate  incredulity.  She  was  instantly  alarmed,  however,  by  the  effect  which  her 
news  produced  upon  her  young  lady — an  effect  rendered  doubly  violent  by  the  High- 
church  principles  and  prejudices  in  which  Miss  Bellenden  had  been  educated.  Her 
complexion  became  as  pale  as  a  corpse — her  respiration  so  difficult,  that  it  was  on  the 
point  of  altogether  failing  her — and  her  limbs  so  incapable  of  supporting  her,  that  she 
sunk,  rather  than  sat,  down  upon  one  of  the  seats  in  the  hall,  and  seemed  on  the  eve  of 
fainting.  Jenny  tried  cold  water,  burnt  feathers,  cutting  off  laces,  and  all  other  remedies 
usual  in  hysterical  cases,  but  without  any  immediate  effect. 

"  God  forgie  me!  what  hae  I  done?"  said  the  repentant  fille-de-chambre.  "I  wish 
my  tongue  had  been  cuttit  out ! — Wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  her  taking  on  that  way,  and 
a'  for  a  young  lad  ? — O,  Miss  Edith  !  dear  Misss  Edith  !  baud  your  heart  up  about  it — 
it's  maybe  no  true  for  a'  that  I  hae  said — O,  I  wish  my  mouth  had  been  blistered ! 
A'body  tells  me  my  tongue  will  do  me  a  mischief  some  day.  What  if  my  Leddy  comes?  or 
the  Major  ?— and  she's  sitting  in  the  throne,  too,  that  naebody  has  sate  in  since  that 
weary  morning  the  King  was  here ! — O !  what  will  I  do ?     O !  what  will  become  o'  us?" 

While  Jenny  Dennison  thus  lamented  herself  and  her  mistress,  Edith  slowly  returned 
from  the  paroxysm  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  this  unexpected  intelligence, — 
"  If  he  had  been  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  I  never  would  have  deserted  him — I  never  did 
80,  even  when  there  was  danger  and  disgrace  in  pleading  his  cause.  If  he  had  died, 
I  would  have  mourned  him — if  he  had  been  unfaithful,  I  would  have  forgiven  him ;  but 
a  rebel  to  his  King — a  traitor  to  his  country — the  associate  and  colleague  of  cut -throats 
and  common  stabbers — the  persecutor  of  all  that  is  noble — the  professed  and  blasphemous 
enemy  of  all  that  is  sacred — I  will  tear  him  from  my  hearty  if  my  life-blood  should  ebb 
in  the  effort ! " 

She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  rose  hastily  from  the  great  chair  (or  throne,  as  Lady  Margaret 
used  to  call  it),  while  the  terrified  damsel  hastened  to  shake  up  the  cushion,  and  efiace 
the  appearance  of  any  one  having  occupied  that  sacred  seat;  although  King  Charles 
himself,  considering  the  youth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  affliction  of  the  momentary 
usurper  of  his  hallowed  chair,  would  probably  have  thought  very  little  of  the  profanation. 
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She  tben  haBteued  offidonalj  to  press  her  suppcnl  on  Edith,  as  she  paced  the  hall, 
apparently  Id  deep  meditation.—"  Tak  mj  arm,  madam ;  better  just  tak  my  arm ;  sorrow 
maon  hae  its  rent,  and  doubtless" — 

"  No,  Jenny,"  said  Edith,  with  firameBe  j  "  you  have  seen  my  weakness,  and  you  shall 
see  my  strength." 

"  But  ye  leaned  on  me  the  other  morning,  JSiss  Edith,  when  ye  were  sae  sair 
grieyed," 

"  Misplaced  and  erring  affection  may  require  support,  Jenny  —  duty  can  support 
itself.  Tet  I  will  do  nothing  rashly ; — I  will  be  aware  of  the  reasons  of  his  conduct — 
and  thcD — cast  him  off  for  ever,"  was  the  firm  and  determined  answer  of  her  young 
lady. 

Overawed  by  a  manner  of  which  she  could  neither  conceive  the  motive,  nor  estimate 
the  merit,  Jenny  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "  Od,  when  the  first  flight's  ower.  Miss 
Edith  taks  it  as  easy  as  I  do,  and  muckle  easier,  and  I'm  sure  I  ne'er  cared  half  sae 
muckle  about  Cuddie  Headrigg  as  she  did  about  young  Milnwood.  Forby  that,  it's 
maybe  S3  weel  to  hae  afnend  on  buth  sides;  for  if  the  whigs  suld  come  to  tak  the  Castle, 
as  i^s  like  they  may,  when  there's  sae  little  victual,  and  the  dragoons  wasting  what's 
o't,^-ou,  in  that  case,  Milnwnod  and  Cuddie  wad  hae  the  upper  hand,  and  their  friendship 
wad  be  worth  siller — I  was  thinking  sae  this  morning  or  I  heard  the  news." 

With  this  consolatory  reflection  the  damsel  went  about  her  usual  occupations,  leaving 
her  mistress  to  school  her  mind  as  she  l^est  might,  for  eradicating  the  sentiments  which 
she  had  hitherto  entertained  towards  Henry  Morton. 


aijspur  tSiJ  trilxiniIsi=sIFiri]!ii. 


JN  the  evening  of  this  day,  all  tbe  inforniation  which  thej  could  procure 
li!d  them  Ut  expect  that  the  insurgent  army  would  be  with  early  dawn 
on  their  march  against  Tillietudlem.     Lord  Evandde's  wounds  had  been 
vyg^-^iVjg.  examined  by  Pike,  who  reported  them  in  a  very  promising  Etate.     They 
fff^t'^^^J  were  numerous,  but  none  of  any  consequence  ;  and  the  loss  of  blood,  u 
*"  much  perhaps  as  the  boasted  specific  of  Lady  Margaret,  had  prevented 
any  tendency  to  fever  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  he  felt  some  pain  and  great  weakuen 
the  patient  maintained  that  he  was  able  to  creep  about  with  the  assistauce  of  a  stick.     In 
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these  circumstances  he  refused  to  be  confined  to  his  apartment,  both  that  he  might 
encourage  the  soldiers  bj  his  presence,  and  suggest  any  necessary  addition  to  the  plan  of 
defence,  which  the  Major  might  be  supposed  to  have  arranged  upon  something  of  an 
antiquated  fashion  of  warfare. — ^Lord  Evandale  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice  on  such 
subjects,  having  served,  during  his  early  youth,  both  in  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  little  or  no  occasion,  however,  for  altering  the  preparations  already  made  ; 
and  excepting  on  the  article  of  provisions,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  fear  for  the 
defence  of  so  strong  a  place  against  such  assailants  as  those  by  whom  it  was  threatened. 

With  the  peep  of  day.  Lord  Evandale  and  Major  Bellenden  were  on  the  battlements 
again,  viewing  and  re-viewing  the  state  of  their  preparations,  and  anxiously  expecting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  I  ought  to  observe,  that  the  report  of  the  spies  had  now 
been  regularly  made  and  received  ;  but  the  Major  treated  the  report  that  Morton  was 
in  arms  against  the  Grovemment  with  the  most  scornful  incredulity. 

"  I  know  the  lad  better,"  was  the  only  reply  he  deigned  to  make  ; — "  the  fellows  have 
not  dared  to  venture  near  enough,  and  have  been  deceived  by  some  fanciful  resemblance, 
or  have  pid^ed  up  some  story." 

**  I  diflfer  from  you,  Major,"  answered  Lord  Evandale  ;  "  I  think  you  will  see  that 
young  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  ;  and,  tliough  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry 
for  Jty  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised." 

"  Yon  are  as  bad  as  Claverhouse,"  said  the  Major,  "  who  contended  yesterday  morning 
down  mj  very  throat,  that  this  young  fellow,  who  is  as  high-spirited  and  gentleman -like 
a  boy  as  I  bave  ever  known,  wanted  but  an  opportunity  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebels.** 

<*  And  considering  the  usage  which  he  has  received,  and  the  suspicions  under  which 
he  lies,**  said  Lord  Evandale,  '*  what  other  course  is  open  to  him  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  hardly  know  whether  he  deserved  most  blame  or  pity." 

^* Blame,  my  lord  ! — Pity  !"  echoed  the  Major,  astonished  at  hearing  such  sentiments  : 
he  would  desOTve  to  be  hanged,  that's  all ;  and,  were  he  my  own  son,  I  should  see  him 
strung  np  with  pleasure — ^Blame,  indeed  !  But  your  lordship  cannot  think  as  you  are 
pleased  to  speak  ?" 

'*  I  give  you  my  honour.  Major  Bellenden,  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  of  opinion, 
that  our  politicians  and  prelates  have  driven  matters  to  a  painful  extremity  in  this  country, 
and  have  alienated,  by  violence  of  various  kinds,  not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  all  those 
in  the  upper  ranks,  whom  strong  party-feeling,  or  a  desire  of  court-interest,  does  not 
attach  to  their  standard." 

'*I  am  no  politician,"  answered  the  Major,  ''and  I  do  not  understand  nice  distinctions. 
My  sword  is  the  King's,  and  when  he  commands,  I  draw  it  in  his  cause." 

"  I  trust,"  replied  the  young  lord,  "  you  will  not  find  me  more  backward  than  yourself, 
though  I  heartily  wish  that  the  enemy  were  foreigners.  It  is,  however,  no  time  to 
debate  that  matter,  for  yonder  they  come,  and  we  must  defend  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  can." 

As  Lord  Evandale  spoke,  the  van  of  the  insurgents  began  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  road  which  crossed  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thence  descended  opposite  to  the 
Tower.  They  did  not,  however,  move  downwards,  as  if  aware  that,  in  doing  so,  their 
columns  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  place.  But  their  numbers, 
which  at  first  seemed  few,  appeared  presently  so  to  deepen  and  concentrate  themselves, 
that,  judging  of  the  masses  which  occupied  the  road  behind  the  hill  from  the  closeness  of 
the  front  which  they  presented  on  the  top  of  it,  their  force  appeared  very  considerable. 
There  was  a  pause  of  anxiety  on  both  sides  ;  and,  while  the  unsteady  ranks  of  the 
Covenanters  were  agitated,  as  if  by  pressure  behind,  or  uncertainty  as  to  their  next 
movement,  their  arms,  picturesque  from  their  variety,  glanced  in  the  morning  sun,  whose 
beams  were  reflected  from  a  grove  of  pikes,  muskets,  halberds,  and  battle-axes.     The 
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armed  mass  occupied,  for  a  few  minutes,  this  fluctuating  position,  until  three  or  four 
horsemen,  who  seemed  to  be  leaders,  advanced  from  the  front,  and  occupied  the  height  a 
little  nearer  to  the  Castle.  John  Gudyill,  who  was  not  without  some  skHl  as  an  artilkrj- 
man,  brought  a  gun  to  bear  on  this  detached  group. 

"  ril  flee  the  falcon" — (so  the  small  cannon  was  called) — "Fll  flee  the  falcon  whene'er 
your  honour  gies  command  ;  my  certie,  she'll  ruffle  their  feathers  for  them  !" 

The  Major  looked  at  Lord  Evandale. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ; — "  they  send  us  a  flag  of  truce." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  horsemen  at  that  moment  dismounted,  and,  displaying  a  white  doth 
on  a  pike,  moved  forward  towards  the  •  Tower,  while  the  Major  and  Lord  Evandale, 
descending  from  the  battlement  of  the  main  fortress,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the 
barricade,  judging  it  unwise  to  admit  him  within  the  precincts  which  they  designed  to 
defend.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ambassador  set  forth,  the  group  of  horsemen,  as  if 
they  had  anticipated  the  preparations  of  John  Gudyill  for  their  annoyance,  withdrew 
from  the  advanced  station  which  they  had  occupied,  and  fell  back  to  the  main  body. 

The  envoy  of  the  Covenanters,  to  judge  by  his  mien  and  manner,  seemed  fully  imbued 
with  that  spiritual  pride  which  distinguished  his  sect.  His  features  were  drawn  up  to  a 
contemptuous  primness,  and  his  half-shut  eyes  seemed  to  scorn  to  look  upon  the 
terrestrial  objects  around,  while,  at  every  solemn  stride,  his  toes  were  pointed  outwards 
with  an  air  that  appeared  to  despise  the  ground  on  which  they  trode.  Lord  Evandale 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  this  singular  figure. 

'*  Did  you  ever,"  said  he  to  Major  Bellenden,  '^  see  such  an  absurd  automaton  ?  One 
would  swear  it  moves  upon  springs — Can  it  speak,  think  you  ?" 

'*  O,  ay,"  said  the  Major ;  **  that  seems  to  be  one  of  my  old  acquaintance,  a  genuine 
puritan  of  the  right  pharisaical  leaven. — Stay — he  coughs  and  hems  ;  he  is  about  to 
summon  the  castle  with  the  butt-end  of  a  sermon,  instead  of  a  parley  on  the  trumpet." 

The  veteran,  who  in  his  day  had  had  many  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  religionists,  was  not  far  mistaken  in  his  conjecture ;  only  that, 
instead  of  a  prose  exordium,  the  Laird  of  Langcale — ^for  it  was  no  less  a  personage — 
uplifted,  with  a  Stentorian  voice,  a  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  : 

"  Ye  gates,  lift  up  your  heads !  ye  doors, 
Doors  that  do  last  for  aye, 
Be  lifted  up"— 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  the  Major  to  Evandale, — and  then  presented  himself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  barricade,  demanding  to  know  for  what  purpose  or  intent  he  made  that 
doleful  noise,  like  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,  beneath  the  gates  of  the  Castle. 

"  I  come,"  replied  the  ambassador  in  a  high  and  shrill  voice,  and  without  any  of  the 
usual  salutations  or  deferences — "  I  come  from  the  godly  army  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  to  speak  with  two  carnal  malignants,  William  Maxwell,  called  Lord  Evandale, 
and  Miles  Bellenden  of  Charnwood." 

"  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  Miles  Bellenden  and  Lord  Evandale  ?"  answered  the 
Major. 

"Are  you  the  parties  ?"  said  the  Laird  of  Langcale,  in  the  same  sharp,  conceited,  dis- 
respectful tone  of  voice. 

"  Even  so,  for  fault  of  better,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Then  there  is  the  public  summons,"  said  the  envoy,  putting  a  paper  into  Lord 
Evandale's  hand,  "  and  there  is  a  private  letter  for  Miles  Bellenden  from  a  godly  youth, 
who  is  honoured  with  leading  a  part  of  our  host.  Read  them  quickly,  and  Grod  give 
you  grace  to  fructify  by  the  contents,  though  it  is  muckle  to  be  doubted." 

The  summons  ran  thus  :  "  We,  the  named  and  constituted  leaders  of  the  gentlemen, 
ministers,  and  others,  presently  in  arms  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true  religion,  do 
warn  and  summon  William  Lord  Evandale  and  Miles  Bellenden  of  Charnwood,  and  others 
presently  in  arms,  and  keeping  garrison  in  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem,  to  anrrender  the 
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said  Tower  upoo  fair  oonditiong  of  quarter,  and  licence  to  depart  with  bag  and  baggage, 
otherwise  to  suffer  such  extremitj  of  fire  and  sword  as  belong  by  the  laws  of  war  to  those 
who  hold  out  an  untenable  post.     And  so  may  God  defend  his  own  good  cause !" 

This  summons  was  signed  bj  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  as  quarter-master-general  of 
the  army  of  the  Covenant,  for  himself,  and  in  name  of  the  other  leaders. 

The  letter  to  Major  Bellenden  was  from  Henry  Morton.  It  was  couched  in  the 
following  language : 

**  I  have  taken  a  step,  my  venerable  fnend,  which,  among  many  painful  consequences, 
will,  I  am  afraid,  incur  your  very  decided  disapprobation.  But  I  have  taken  my  resolu- 
tion in  honour  and  good  faith,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  my  own  conscience.  I  can 
no  longer  submit  to  have  my  own  rights  and  those  of  my  fellow-subjects  trampled  upon, 
our  freedom  violated,  our  persons  insulted,  and  our  blood  spilt,  without  just  cause  or 
legal  triaL  Providence,  through  the  violence  of  the  oppressors  themselves,  seems  now 
to  have  opened  a  way  of  deliverance  from  this  intolerable  tyranny,  and  I  do  not  hold 
him  deserving  of  the  name  and  rights  of  a  freeman,  who,  thinking  as  I  do,  shall  withhold 
his  arm  from  the  cause  of  his  country.  But  God,  who  knows  my  heart,  be  my  witness, 
that  I  do  not  share  the  angry  or  violent  passions  of  the  oppressed  and  harassed  sufferers 
with  whom  I  am  now  acting.  My  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  is,  to  see  this 
unnatural  war  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  by  the  union  of  the  good,  wise,  and  moderate  of 
all  parties,  and  a  peace  restored,  which,  without  injury  to  the  King's  constitutional  rights, 
may  substitute  the  authority  of  equal  laws  to  that  of  military  violence,  and,  permitting 
to  all  men  to  worship  G^  according  to  their  own  consciences,  may  subdue  fanatical 
enthusiasm  by  reason  and  mildness,  instead  of  driving  it  to  frenzy  by  persecution  and 
intolerance. 

*'  With  these  sentiments,  you  may  conceive  with  what  pain  I  appear  in  arms  before 
the  house  of  your  venerable  relative,  which  we  understand  you  propose  to  hold  out 
against  us.  Permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the  assurance,  that  such  a  measure  will  only 
lead  to  the  effusion  of  blood — that,  if  repulsed  in  the  assault,  we  are  yet  strong  enough 
to  invest  the  place,  and  reduce  it  by  hunger,  being  aware  of  your  indifferent  preparations 
to  sustain  a  protracted  si^e.  It  would  grieve  me  to  the  heart  to  think  what  would  be 
the  sufferings  in  such  a  case,  and  upon  whom  they  would  chiefly  fall. 

"  Do  not  suppose,  my  respected  friend,  that  I  would  propose  to  you  any  terms  which 
could  compromise  the  high  and  honourable  character  which  you  have  so  deservedly  won, 
and  so  long  borne.  If  the  regular  soldiers  (to  whom  I  will  ensure  a  safe  retreat)  are 
dismissed  from  the  place,  I  trust  no  more  will  be  required  than  your  parole  to  remain 
neuter  during  this  unhappy  contest ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  Lady  Margaret's  property, 
as  well  as  yours,  shall  be  duly  respected,  and  no  garrison  intruded  upon  you.  I  could 
say  much  in  favour  of  this  proposal ;  but  I  fear,  as  I  must  in  the  present  instance  appear 
criminal  in  your  eyes,  good  arguments  would  lose  their  influence  when  coming  from  an 
unwelcome  quarter.  I  will,  therefore,  break  off  with  assuring  you,  that  whatever  your 
sentiments  may  be  hereafter  towards  me,  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  can  never  be 
diminished  or  erased  ;  and  it  would  be  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  that  should  give 
me  more  effectual  means  than  mere  words  to  assure  you  of  it.  Tliercfore,  although  in 
the  first  moment  of  resentment  you  may  reject  the  proposal  I  make  to  you,  let  not  that 
prevent  you  from  resuming  the  topic,  if  future  events  should  render  it  more  acceptable ; 
for  whenever,  or  howsoever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  it  will  always  afford  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  "Henry  Morton." 

Having  read  this  long  letter  with  the  most  marked  indignation.  Major  Bellenden  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Evandale. 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  this,"  he  said,  "  of  Henry  Morton,  if  half  mankind  had 
sworn  it  I     The  ungrateful,  rebellious  traitor  ! — ^rebellious  in  cold  blood,  and  without 
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even  the  pretext  of  enthusiasm,  that  warms  the  liver  of  such  a  crack-brained  fop  as  oar 
friend  the  envoy  there.  But  I  should  have  remembered  he  was  a  presbyterian — ^I  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  I  was  nursing  a  wolf-cub,  whose  diabolical  nature  would  make 
him  tear  and  snatch  at  me  on  the  first  opportunity.  Were  Saint  Paul  on  earth  again, 
and  a  presbyterian,  he  would  be  a  rebel  in  three  months — ^it  is  in  the  very  blood  of 
them." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  I  will  be  the  last  to  recommend  surrender  ;  but  if  our 
provisions  fail,  and  we  receive  no  relief  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  I  think  we  ought 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opening,  to  get  the  ladies,  at  least,  safe  out  of  the  Castle." 

"  They  will  endure  all,  ere  they  would  accept  the  protection  of  such  a  smooth-tongued 
hypocrite,"  answered  the  Major  indignantly  ;  "  I  would  renounce  them  for  relatives  were 
it  otherwise.  But  let  us  dismiss  the  worthy  ambassador. — My  friend,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Langcale,  "  tell  your  leaders,  and  the  mob  they  have  gathered  yonder,  that  if  they 
have  not  a  particular  opinion  of  the  hardness  of  their  own  skulls,  I  would  advise  them  to 
beware  how  they  knock  them  against  these  old  walls.  And  let  them  send  no  more 
flags  of  truce,  or  we  will  hang  up  the  messenger  in  retaliation  of  the  murder  of  Comet 
Grahame." 

With  this  answer  the  ambassador  returned  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  main  body,  than  a  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the  multitude, 
and  there  was  raised  in  front  of  their  ranks  an  ample  red  flag,  the  borders  of  which  were 
edged  with  blue.  As  the  signal  of  war  and  defiance  spread  out  its  large  folds  upon  the 
morning  wind,  the  ancient  banner  of  Lady  Margaret's  family,  together  with  the  royal 
ensign,  were  immediately  hoisted  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
round  of  artillery  was  discharged  against  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  by  which 
they  sustained  some  loss.  Their  leaders  instantly  withdrew  them  to  the  shelter  of  the 
brow  of  the  hiU. 

*'  I  think,"  said  John  Gudyill,  while  he  busied  himself  in  re-charging  his  guns,  ''  they 
hae  fund  the  falcon's  neb  a  bit  ower  hard  for  them — It's  no  for  nought  that  the  hawk 
whistles." 

But  as  he  uttered  these  words,  the  ridge  was  once  more  crowded  with  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  A  general  discharge  of  their  fire-arms  was  directed  against  the  defenders  upon 
the  battlements.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  a  column  of  picked  men  rushed  down  the 
road  with  determined  courage,  and,  sustaining  with  firmness  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
garrison,  they  forced  their  way,  in  spite  of  opposition,  to  the  first  barricade  by  which 
the  avenue  was  defended.  They  were  led  on  by  Balfour  in  person,  who  displayed 
courage  equal  to  his  enthusiasm  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  opposition,  forced  the  barricade, 
killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  defenders,  and  compelling  the  rest  to  retreat  to  their 
second  position.  The  precautions,  however,  of  Major  Bellenden  rendered  this  socceas 
unavailing  ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  Covenanters  in  possession  of  the  post,  than  a  dose 
and  destructive  fire  was  poured  into  it  from  the  Castle,  and  from  those  stations  whidi 
commanded  it  in  the  rear.  Having  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  this  fire,  or 
of  returning  it  with  effect  against  men  who  were  under  cover  of  their  barricades  and 
defences,  the  Covenanters  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  they  had  with  their 
axes  destroyed  the  stockade,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  defenders  to  re- 
occupy  it. 

Balfour  was  the  last  man  that  retired.  He  even  remained  for  a  short  space  almost 
alone,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  labouring  like  a  pioneer  amid  the  storm  of  balls,  many  of 
which  were  specially  aimed  against  him.  The  retreat  of  the  party  he  conmoanded  was 
not  effected  without  heavy  loss,  and  served  as  a  severe  lesson  concerning  the  local 
advantages  possessed  by  the  garrison. 

The  next  attack  of  the  Covenanters  was  made  with  more  caution.  A  strong  party  of 
marksmen  (many  of  them  competitors  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay),  under  the  command 
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of  Henry  Morton,  glided  through  the  woods  where  they  afforded  them  the  best  shelter, 
and,  avoiding  the  open  road,  endeavoured,  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  bushes  and 
trees,  and  up  the  rocks  which  surrounded  it  on  either  side,  to  gain  a  position  from  which, 
without  being  exposed  in  an  intolerable  degree,  they  might  annoy  the  flank  of  the  second 
barricade,  while  it  was  menaced  in  front  by  a  second  attack  from  Burley.  The  besieged 
saw  the  danger  of  this  movement,  and  endeavoured  to  impede  the  approach  of  the 
mariLsmen,  by  firing  upon  them  at  every  point  where  they  showed  themselves.  The 
assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  great  coolness,  spirit,  and  judgment,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  approached  the  defences.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  steady  and  adroit  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  by  their 
youthful  leader,  who  showed  as  much  skill  in  protecting  his  own  followers  as  spirit  in 
annoying  the  enemy. 

He  repeatedly  enjoined  his  marksmen  to  direct  their  aim  chiefly  upon  the  red-coats, 
and  to  save  the  others  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Castle  ;  and,  above  all,  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  old  Major,  whose  anxiety  made  him  more  than  once  expose  himself  in  a 
manner,  that,  without  such  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  might  have  proved  fatal. 
A  dropping  fire  of  musketry  now  glanced  from  every  part  of  the  precipitous  mount  on 
which  the  Castle  was  founded.  From  bush  to  bush — ^from  crag  to  crag — ^from  tree  to 
tree,  the  marksmen  continued  to  advance,  availing  themselves  of  branches  and  roots  to 
assist  their  ascent,  and  contending  at  once  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  ground  and  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  got  so  high  on  the  ascent,  that  several  of  them 
possessed  an  opportunity  of  firing  into  the  barricade  against  the  defenders,  who  then  lay 
exposed  to  their  aim,  and  Burley,  profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  moved 
forward  to  the  attack  in  front.  His  onset  was  made  with  the  same  desperation  and  fury 
as  before,  and  met  with  less  resistance,  the  defenders  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  whicli 
the  sharp-shooters  had  made  in  turning  the  flank  of  their  position.  Determined  to 
improve  his  advantage,  Burley,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  pursued  the  party  whom  he 
had  dislodged  even  to  the  third  and  last  barricade,  and  entered  it  along  with  them. 

**  KUl !  kill !  down  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  people  ! — No  quarter  ! — The 
Castle  is  ours  !"  were  the  cries  by  which  he  animated  his  friends  ;  the  most  undaunted 
of  whom  followed  him  close,  whilst  the  others,  with  axes,  spades,  and  other  implements, 
threw  up  earth,  cut  down  trees,  hastily  labouring  to  establish  such  a  defensive  cover  in 
the  rear  of  the  second  barricade  as  might  enable  them  to  retain  possession  of  it,  in  case 
the  Castle  was  not  carried  by  this  coup-de-main. 

Lord  £vandale  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience.  He  charged  with  a  few 
scddiers  who  had  been  kept  in  reserve  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle  ;  and  although  his 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  encouraged  them,  by  voice  and  gesture,  to  assist  their  companions 
who  were  engaged  with  Burley.  The  combat  now  assumed  an  air  of  desperation.  The 
narrow  road  was  crowded  with  the  followers  of  Burley,  who  pressed  forward  to  support 
their  companions.  The  soldiers,  animated  by  the  voice  and  presence  of  Lord  Evandale, 
fought  with  fury,  their  small  numbers  being  in  some  measure  compensated  by  tlieir 
greater  skill,  and  by  their  possessing  the  upper  ground,  which  they  defended  desperately 
with  pikes  and  halberts,  as  well  as  with  the  butts  of  the  carabines  and  their  broadswords. 
Those  within  the  Castle  endeavoured  to  assist  their  companions,  whenever  they  could  so 
level  their  guns  as  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  without  endangering  their  friends.  The 
sharpshooters,  dispersed  around,  were  firing  incessantly  on  each  object  that  was  exposed 
upon  the  battlement.  The  Castle  was  enveloped  with  smoke,  and  the  rocks  rang  to  the 
cries  of  the  combatants.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  singular  accident  had 
nearly  given  the  besiegers  possession  of  the  fortress. 

Cuddie  Headrigg,  who  had  advanced  among  the  marksmen,  being  well  acquainted 
with  every  rock  and  bush  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle,  where  he  had  so  often  gathered 
nuts  with  Jenny  Dennison,  was  enabled,  by  such  local  knowledge,  to  advance  farther,  and 
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with  less  danger,  than  most  of  his  companions,  excepting  some  three  or  four  who  had 
followed  him  close.  Now  Cuddle,  though  a  brave  enough  fellow  upon  the  whole,  was 
by  no  means  fond  of  danger,  either  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  that  of  the  glory  which 
attends  it.  In  his  advance,  therefore,  he  had  not,  as  the  phrase  goes,  taken  the  bull  bj 
the  horns,  or  advanced  in  front  of  the  enemy's  fire.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  edged 
gradually  away  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  turning  his  line  of  ascent  rather  to  the  lef^ 
had  pursued  it  until  it  brought  him  under  a  front  of  the  Castle  different  from  that  before 
which  the  parties  were  engaged,  and  to  which  the  defenders  had  given  no  attention, 
trusting  to  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  There  was,  however,  on  this  point,  a  certain 
window  belonging  to  a  certain  pantry,  and  communicating  with  a  certain  yew-tree,  which 
grew  out  of  a  steep  cleft  of  the  rock,  being  the  very  pass  through  which  Goose  Gibbie 
was  smuggled  out  of  the  Castle  in  order  to  carry  Edith's  express  to  Chamwood,  and 
which  had  probably,  in  its  day,  been  used  for  other  contraband  purposes.  Cuddle, 
resting  upon  the  butt  of  his  gun,  and  looking  up  at  this  window,  observed  to  one  of  his 
companions, — ^*  There  's  a  place  I  ken  weel ;  mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison 
out  o'  the  winnock,  forby  creeping  in  whiles  mysell  to  get  some  daffin  at  e'en  oiler  the 
pleugh  was  loosed." 

^'  And  what's  to  hinder  us  to  creep  in  just  now  ?"  said  the  other,  who  was  a  smart 
enterprising  young  fellow. 

"  There's  no  muckle  to  hinder  us,  an  that  were  a',"  answered  Cuddle ;  "  but  what 
were  we  to  do  neist  ?" 

"  Well  take  the  Castle,"  cried  the  other ;  "  here  are  five  or  six  o'  us,  and  a'  the 
sodgers  are  engaged  at  the  gate." 

"  Come  awa  wi'  you,  then,"  said  Cuddle  ;  "  but  mind,  deil  a  finger  ye  maun  lay  on 
Lady  Margaret,  or  Miss  Edith,  or  the  auld  Major,  or,  aboon  a',  on  Jenny  Dennison,  or 
onybody  but  the  sodgers — cut  and  quarter  amang  them  as  ye  like,  I  carena.'' 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  other  ;  ^^  let  us  once  in,  and  we  yriH  make  our  ain  terms  with 
them  a'." 

Gingerly,  and  as  if  treading  upon  eggs,  Cuddie  began  to  ascend  the  well-known  pass, 
not  very  willingly  ;  for,  besides  that  he  was  something  apprehensive  of  the  reception  he 
might  meet  with  in  the  inside,  his  conscience  insisted  that  he  was  making  but  a  shabby 
requital  for  Lady  Margaret's  former  favours  and  protection.  He  got  up,  however,  into 
the  yew-tree,  followed  by  his  companions,  one  after  another.  The  window  was  small, 
and  had  been  secured  by  stancheons  of  iron ;  but  these  had  been  long  worn  away  by 
time,  or  forced  out  by  the  domestics  to  possess  a  free  passage  for  their  own  occasional 
convenience.  Entrance  was  therefore  easy,  providing  there  was  no  one  in  the  pantry — 
a  point  which  Cuddie  endeavoured  to  discover  before  he  made  the  final  and  perilous  step. 
While  his  companions,  therefore,  were  urging  and  threatening  him  behind,  and  he  was 
hesitating  and  stretching  his  neck  to  look  into  the  apartment,  his  head  became  visible  to 
Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  ensconced  herself  in  said  pantry  as  the  safest  place  in  which 
to  wait  the  issue  of  the  assault.  So  soon  as  this  object  of  terror  caught  her  eye,  she 
set  up  a  hysteric  scream,  fiew  to  the  adjacent  kitchen,  and  in  the  desperate  agony  of  fear, 
seized  on  a  pot  of  kail-brose  which  she  herself  had  hung  on  the  fire  before  the  combat 
began,  having  promised  to  Tam  Halliday  to  prepare  his  breakfast  for  him.  Thus 
burdened,  she  returned  to  the  window  of  the  pantry,  and  still  exclaiming,  "  Murder ! 
murder  I — we  are  a'  harried  and  ravished  ! — the  Castle's  taen  ! — ^tak  it  amang  ye  !"  she 
discharged  the  whole  scalding  contents  of  the  pot,  accompanied  with  a  dismal  yell,  upon 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Cuddie.  However  welcome  the  mess  might  have  been,  if 
Cuddie  and  it  had  become  acquainted  in  a  regular  manner,  the  effects,  as  administered 
by  Jenny,  would  probably  have  cured  him  of  soldiering  for  ever,  had  he  been  lodging 
upwards  when  it  was  thrown  upon  him.  But,  fortunately  for  our  man  of  war,  he  had 
taken   the  alarm  upon  Jenny's  first  scream,   and  was  in  the  act  of  looking  down. 
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expoBtulatiiig  with  his  comrades,  who  impeded  the  retreat  which  he  was  anxious  to 
commence ;  so  that  the  steel  cap  and  huff  coat  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sergeant 
Bothwell,  being  garments  of  an  excellent  endurance,  protected  his  person  against  the 
greater  part  of  the  scalding  brose.  Enough,  however,  reached  him  to  annoj  him 
severelj,  so  that  in  the  pain  and  surprise  he  jumped  hastily  out  of  the  tree,  oversetting 
his  followers,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  their  limbs,  and,  without  listening  to  arguments, 
entreaties,  or  authority,  made  the  best  of  his  way  by  the  most  safe  road  to  Uie  main 
body  of  the  army  whereunto  he  belonged,  and  coidd  neither  by  threats  nor  persuasion  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  the  attack. 

As  for  Jenny,  when  she  had  thus  conferred  upon  one  admirer's  outward  man  the 
▼iands  which  her  fair  hands  had  so  lately  been  in  the  act  of  preparing  for  the  stomach  of 
another,  she  continued  her  song  of  alarm,  running  a  screaming  division  upon  all  those 
crimes,  which  the  lawyers  call  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown,  namely,  murder,  fire,  rape, 
and  robbery.  These  hideous  exclamations  gave  so  much  alarm,  and  created  such 
confusion  within  the  Castle,  that  Major  Bellenden  and  Lord  Evandale  judged  it  best  to 
draw  off  from  the  conflict  without  the  gates,  and,  abandoning  to  the  enemy  all  the 
exterior  defences  of  the  avenue,  confine  themselves  to  the  Castle  itself,  for  fear  of  its 
being  surprised  on  some  unguarded  point.  Their  retreat  was  unmolested  ;  for  the  panic 
of  Cuddie  and  his  companions  had  occasioned  nearly  as  much  confusion  on  the  side  of 
the  besiegers,  as  the  screams  of  Jenny  had  caused  to  the  defenders. 

There  was  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  renew  the  action  that  day.  The  insurgents 
had  suffered  most  severely;  and,  from  the  difficulty  which  they  had  experienced  in 
carrying  the  barricadoed  positions  without  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  they  could  have 
but  little  hope  of  storming  the  place  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the 
besi^ed  was  dispiriting  and  gloomy.  In  the  skirmishing  they  had  lost  two  or  three  men, 
and  had  several  wounded  ;  and  though  their  loss  was  in  proportion  greatly  less  than  that 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  left  twenty  men  dead  on  the  place,  yet  their  small  number  could 
much  worse  spare  it,  while  the  desperate  attacks  of  the  opposite  party  plainly  showed 
how  serious  the  leaders  were  in  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  place,  and  how  well  seconded 
by  the  zeal  of  their  followers.  But,  especially,  the  garrison  had  to  fear  for  hunger,  in 
case  blockade  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  reducing  them.  Tlie  Major's 
directions  had  been  imperfectly  obeyed  in  regard  to  laying  in  provisions  ;  and  the 
dragoons,  in  spite  of  all  warning  and  authority,  were  likely  to  be  wasteful  in  using 
them.  It,  was,  therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart,  that  Major  Bellenden  gave  directions  for 
guarding  the  window  through  which  the  Castle  had  so  nearly  been  surprised,  as  well  as 
all  others  which  offered  the  most  remote  facility  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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-<•  /  ~'-?1TE  leaders  of  the  presbjterinn  army  had  a  serious  consalttttion  apon 
"^"ft*  tlie  evening  of  the  day  in  which  they  had  made  the  attack  on  Tiili«- 
^  tudlem.  They  could  not  but  observe  that  their  followers  were  dis- 
y^jheartened  by  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  which,  as  usual  in 
nVJfluch  cases,  had  fallen  upon  the  bravest  and  most  forward.  It  wae  to  be 
V  I  feared,  that  if  they  were  suffered  to  exhaust  their  steal  and  efforts  in  an 
otijeGt  so  secondary  as  the  capture  of  this  petty  fort,  their  numbers  would  melt  away  by 
degrees,  and  they  would  lose  all  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  present  unprepared  state 
of  the  Government.  Moved  by  these  arguments,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mMn  body  of  the 
army  should  march  against  Glasgow,  and  dislodge  the  soldiers  who  were  Ijing  in  that 
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town.  The  council  nominated  Henry  Morton,  with  others,  to  this  last  service,  and 
appointed  Burley  to  the  command  of  a  chosen  body  of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  to 
remain  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  Tower  of  Tillietudlem.  Morton  testified 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  arrangement. 

'*  He  had  the  strongest  personal  motives,**  he  said,  "  for  desiring  to  remain  near 
Tillietudlem ;  and  if  the  management  of  the  siege  were  committed  to  him,  he  had  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  bring  it  to  such  an  accommodation,  as,  without  being  rigorous  to 
the  besi^ed,  would  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  the  besiegers." 

Burley  readily  guessed  the  cause  of  his  young  colleague's  reluctance  to  move  with  the 
army ;  for,  interested  as  he  was  in  appreciating  the  characters  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
he  had  contrived,  through  the  simplicity  of  Cuddie,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  old  Mause,  to 
get  much  information  concerning  Morton's  relations  with  the  family  of  Tillietudlem.  He 
therefore  took  the  advantage  of  Poundtext's  arising  to  speak  to  business,  as  he  said,  for 
8ome  short  tspsce  of  time  (which  Burley  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  an  hour  at  the  very 
least),  and  seized  that  moment  to  withdraw  Morton  from  the  hearing  of  their  colleagues 
and  to  hold  the  following  argument  with  him : 

**  Thou  art  unwise,  Henry  Morton,  to  desire  to  sacrifice  this  holy  cause  to  thy  friend- 
ship for  an  undrcumdsed  Philistine,  or  thy  lust  for  a  Moabitish  woman." 

**  I  neither  understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Balfour,  nor  relish  your  allusions,"  replied 
Morton,  indignantly ;  '^  and  1  know  no  reason  you  have  to  bring  so  gross  a  charge,  or  to 
use  such  uncivil  language." 

**  Confess,  however,  the  truth,"  said  Balfour,  **  and  own  that  there  are  those  within 
yon  dariL  Tower,  over  whom  thou  wouldst  rather  be  watching  like  a  mother  over  her 
little  ones,  than  thou  wouldst  bear  the  banner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  over  the  necks 
of  her  enemies." 

**  If  you  mean,  that  I  would  willingly  terminate  this  war  without  any  bloody  victory 
and  that  I  am  more  anxious  to  do  this  than  to  acquire  any  personal  fame  or  power,  you 
may  be,"  replied  Morton,  "  perfectly  right." 

**  And  not  wholly  wrong,"  answered  Burley,  *^  in  deeming  that  thou  wouldst  not  exclude 
from  so  general  a  pacification  thy  friends  in  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  am  too  much  obliged  to  Major  Bellenden,  not  to  wish 
to  be  of  service  to  him,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  cause  I  have  espoused  will  permit.  I 
never  made  a  secret  of  my  regard  for  him." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Burley ;  "  but,  if  thou  hadst  concealed  it,  I  should,  never- 
theless, have  found  out  thy  riddle.  Now,  hearken  to  my  words.  This  Miles  Bellenden 
hath  means  to  subsist  his  garrison  for  a  month." 

"  This  is  not  the  case,"  answered  Morton ;  "  we  know  his  stores  are  hardly  equal  to 
a  week's  consumption." 

"  Ay,  but,"  continued  Burley,  "  I  have  since  had  proof  of  the  strongest  nature,  that 
such  a  report  was  spread  in  the  garrison  by  that  wily  and  grey-headed  malignant,  partly 
to  prevail  on  the  soldiers  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of  their  daily  food,  partly  to  detain 
us  before  the  walls  of  his  fortress  until  the  sword  should  be  whetted  to  smite  and 
destroy  us." 

"  And  why  was  not  the  evidence  of  this  laid  before  the  council  of  war  ?"  said  Morton. 

*'  To  what  purpose  ?"  said  Balfour.  "  Why  need  we  undeceive  Kettledruramle,  Macbriar, 
Poundtext,  and  Langcale,  upon  such  a  point  ?  Thyself  must  own,  that  whatever  is  told 
to  them  escapes  to  the  host  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  preacher  at  their  next  holding-forth. 
They  are  already  discouraged  by  the  thoughts  of  lying  before  the  fort  a  week — what 
would  be  the  consequence  were  they  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  leaguer  of  a  month  ?" 

"  But  why  conceal  it,  then,  from  me  ?  or  why  tell  it  me  now  ?  and,  above  all,  what 
proofs  have  you  got  of  the  fact  ?  "  continued  Morton. 

"  There  are  many  proofs,"  replied  Burley;  and  he  put  into  his  hands  a  number  of 
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to  his  Uutly  a  few  words  of  practical  application.  When  these  were  expended,  Morton 
testified  his  willingness  to  accompany  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  was  destined  to 
drire  the  regular  troops  from  Glasgow.  His  companions  in  command  were  named,  and 
the  whole  received  a  strengthening  exhortation  from  the  preachers  who  were  present. 
Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  insurgent  army  broke  up  from  their  encampment, 
and  marched  towards  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail  at  length  incidents  which  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  period.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Claverhouse  and  Lord  Ross,  learning  the 
superior  force  which  was  directed  against  them,  intrenched,  or  rather  barricadoed 
themselYes,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  town  -house  and  old  jail  were  situated, 
with  the  determination  to  stand  the  assault  of  the  insurgents  rather  than  to  abandon  the 
capital  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  presbyterians  made  their  attack  in  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  penetrated  into  the  city  in  the  line  of  the  College  and  Cathedral  Church,  while  the 
other  marched  up  the  GraUowgate,  or  principal  access  from  the  south-east.  Both  divisions 
were  led  hj  men  of  resolution,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit.  But  the  advantages  of 
military  skill  and  sitoatioii  were  too  great  for  their  undisciplined  valour. 

Boas  and  Claverhouse  had  carefully  disposed  parties  of  their  soldiers  in  houses,  at 
the  heads  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  entrances  of  closes,  as  they  are  called,  or  lanes, 
beddes  those  who  were  entrenched  behind  breast-works  which  reached  across  the  streets. 
The  assailants  found  their  ranks  thinned  by  a  fire  from  invisible  opponents,  which 
they  had  no  means  of  returning  with  effect.  It  was  in  vain  that  Morton  and  other 
leaders  exposed  their  persons  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
their  antagonists  to  a  close  action;  their  followers  shrunk  from  them  in  every  di- 
rection* And  yet,  though  Henry  Morton  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  retire,  and 
exerted  himself  in  bringing  up  the  rear,  maintaining  order  in  the  retreat,  and 
checking  every  attempt  which  the  enemy  made  to  improve  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  by  the  repulse^  he  had  still  the  mortification  to  hear  many  of  those  in  his 
ranks  muttering  to  each  other,  "  that  this  came  of  trusting  to  the  latitudinarian  boys ; 
and  that,  had  honest  faithful  Burley  led  the  attack,  as  he  did  that  of  the  barricades  of 
Tlllietudlem,  the  issue  would  have  been  as  different  as  might  be.'' 

It  was  with  burning  resentment  that  Morton  heard  these  reflections  thrown  out  by 
the  very  men  who  had  soonest  exhibited  signs  of  discouragement.  The  unjust  reproach, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  firing  his  emulation,  and  making  him  sensible  that,  engaged 
as  he  was  in  a  perilous  cause,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  conquer  or  die. 

"  I  have  no  retreat,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  All  shall  allow — even  Major  Bellenden — 
even  Edith — that  in  courage,  at  least,  the  rebel  Morton  was  not  inferior  to  his  father." 

The  condition  of  the  army  after  the  repulse  was  so  undisciplined,  and  in  such  dis- 
organization, that  the  leaders  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  off*  some  miles  from  the  city 
to  gain  time  for  reducing  them  once  more  into  such  order  as  they  were  capable  of  adopting. 
Recruits,  in  the  meanwhile,  came  fast  in,  more  moved  by  the  extreme  hardships  of  their 
own  condition,  and  encouraged  by  the  advantage  obtained  at  Loudon-hill,  than  deterred 
by  the  last  unfortunate  enterprise.  Many  of  these  attached  themselves  particularly  to 
Morton's  division.  He  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  see  that  his  unpopularity  among 
the  more  intolerant  part  of  the  Covenanters  increased  rapidly.  The  prudence  beyond  his 
years,  which  he  exhibited  in  improving  the  discipline  and  arrangement  of  his  followers, 
they  termed  a  trusting  in  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  his  avowed  tolerance  for  those  of  religious 
sentiments  and  observances  different  from  his  own,  obtained  him,  most  unjustly,  the 
nickname  of  Gallic,  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things.  What  was  worse  than  these 
misconceptions,  the  mob  of  the  insurgents,  always  loudest  in  applause  of  those  who  push 
political  or  religious  opinions  to  extremity,  and  disgusted  with  such  as  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  to  the  yoke  of  discipline,  preferred  avowedly  the  more  zealous  leaders,  in 
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whose  ranks  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  supplied  the  want  of  good  order  and  militarj 
subjection,  to  the  restraints  which  Morton  endeavoured  to  bring  them  under.  In  short, 
while  bearing  the  principal  burden  of  command — (for  his  colleagues  willingly  relinquished 
in  his  favour  everything  that  was  troublesome  and  obnoxious  in  the  office  of  general) 
— Morton  found  himself  without  that  authority  which  alone  could  render  his  r^ulations 
effectual.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  he  had,  during  the  course  of  a  few  days,  laboured  so 
hard  to  introduce  some  degree  of  discipline  into  the  army,  that  he  thought  he  might 
hazard  a  second  attack  upon  Glasgow  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Morton's  anxiety  to  measure  himself  with  CJolonel  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse,  at  whose  hands  he  had  sustained  such  injury,  had  its  share  in  giving 
motive  to  his  uncommon  exertions.  But  Claverhouse  disappointed  his  hope^ ;  for, 
satisfied  with  having  the  advantage  in  repulsing  the  first  attack  upon  Glasgow,  he 
determined  that  he  would  not,  with  the  handful  of  troops  under  his  command,  await  a 
second  assault  from  the  insurgents,  with  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  forces  than 
had  supported  their  first  enterprise.  He  therefore  evacuated  the  place,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  towards  Edinburgh.  The  insurgents  of  course  entered  Glasgow 
without  resistance,  and  without  Morton  having  the  opportunity,  which  he  so  deeply 
coveted,  of  again  encountering  Claverhouse  personally.  But,  although  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  which  had  befallen  his  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Covenant,  the  retreat  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  possession  of  Glasgow,  tended  greatly 
to  animate  the  insurgent  army,  and  to  increase  its  numbers.  The  necessity  of  appointing 
new  officers,  of  organizing  new  regiments  and  squadrons,  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  at  least  the  most  necessary  points  of  military  discipline,  were  labours,  which,  by 
universal  consent,  seemed  to  be  devolved  upon  Henry  Morton,  and  which  he  the  more 
readily  undertook,  because  his  father  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the 
military  art,  and  because  he  plainly  saw,  that,  unless  he  took  this  ungracious  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  labour,  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  other  to  engage  in  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  fortune  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  the  insurgents  more 
than  the  most  sanguine  durst  have  expected.  The  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  resistance  which  their  arbitrary  measures  had  provoked,  seemed  stupified 
with  terror,  and  incapable  of  taking  active  steps  to  subdue  the  resentment  which  these 
measures  had  excited.  There  were  but  very  few  troops  in  Scotland,  and  these  they  drew 
towards  Edinburgh,  as  if  to  form  an  army  for  protection  of  the  metropolis.  The  feudal 
array  of  the  crown -vassals  in  the  various  counties  was  ordered  to  take  the  field,  and 
render  to  the  king  the  military  service  due  for  their  fiefs.  But  the  summons  was  very 
slackly  obeyed.  The  quarrel  was  not  generally  popular  among  the  gentry ;  and  even 
those  who  were  not  unwilling  themselves  to  have  taken  arms,  were  deterred  by  the 
repugnance  of  their  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  to  their  engaging  in  such  a  cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Scottish  Government  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence,  or  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  which  the  commencement  seemed  so  trifling,  excited 
at  the  English  court  doubts  at  once  of  their  capacity,  and  of  the  prudence  of  the  severities 
they  had  exerted  against  the  oppressed  presbyterians.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
nominate  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Scotland  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

*  These  feuds,  which  tore  to  pieces  the  little  army  of  insurgents,  turned  merely  on  the  point  whether  the  lung's  interest  or 
royal  authority  was  to  be  owned  or  not,  and  whether  the  party  in  arras  were  to  be  contented  with  a  tree  exercise  of  their  own 
religion,  or  insist  upon  the  re^stablishment  of  Presbytery  in  its  supreme  authority,  and  with  ftill  power  to  predominate  orcr 
all  other  forms  of  wocship.  The  few  country  gentlemen  who  Joined  the  insurrection,  with  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  clergy, 
thought  it  best  to  limit  Uieir  demands  to  what  it  might  be  possible  to  attain.  But  the  party  who  urged  these  moderate  riews 
were  termed  by  the  more  zealous  bigots,  tlie  Erastian  party,— men,  namely,  who  were  willing  to  place  the  church  under  the 
influence  of  the  civil  government,  and  therefore  they  accounted  them,  "  a  snare  upon  Mizpah,  and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor." 
See  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert.  Hamilton  in  the  Scottish  Wortliies,  and  bis  account  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  ptusim. 
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who  had  by  marriage  a  great  interest,  large  estate,  and  a  numerous  following,  as  it  was 
called,  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  The  military  skill  which  he  had  displayed 
on  different  occasions  abroad,  was  supposed  more  than  adequate  to  subdue  the  insurgents 
in  the  field ;  while  it  was  expected  that  his  mild  temper,  and  the  favourable  disposition 
which  he  showed  to  presbyterians  in  general,  might  soften  men's  minds,  and  tend  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  government.  The  Duke  was  therefore  invested  with  a  commission 
containing  high  powers  for  settling  the  distracted  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  dispatched  from 
London  with  strong  succours,  to  take  the  principal  military  command  in  that  country. 


Cow  t4  ike  DuK«  OF  Mohmouth'i  Cxrtipicats,  referred  to  in  the  Case  of  the  Lord 
Mekntte.-See  Jets  of  the  Scots  Parliamentt  voL  viiL  pp.  57,  69. 

These  axe  to  oertiiy.  that  in  the  time  I  had  command  of  Hit  M^Jetty'i  Forces  in  Scot- 
land against  the  RebeUs  that  were  then  in  armes,  I  did  direct  and  authorise  the  Lord 
MdrOl  to  send  propositions  to  the  Rebells,  and  receive  some  firom,  in  order  to  laying  downe 
their  armes  and  submitting  to  the  King's  mercy.  In  wittness  whereof  I  hare  sett  my  hand 
and  seals  att  London,  this  10th  day  of  June,  1680. 


Cfjapur  ^t  ^b^mt^'Mfamt^, 


HERE  was  now  a  pause  in  the  military  movements  on  both  sides.  The 
Govern  nil;  lit  seemed  contented  to  prevent  ttie  rebeb  advaDcing  towards 
^thc  capital,  while  the  insurgents  were  intent  npon  augmenting  and 
^^strengthening  their  forceB.  For  this  purpose  they  established  a  sort  of 
yjeneanipiiK'iit  in  the  park  belonging  to  the  ducal  residence  at  Hamilton,  a 
^central  situation  for  receiving  their  recruits,  and  where  they  were  secured 
from  any  sudden  attack,  by  having  the  Clyde,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  in  Iront  of  their 
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position^  which  is  only  passable  bj  a  long  and  narrow  bridge  near  the  castle  and  village 
of  BothwelL 

Morton  remained  here  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  attack  on  Glasgow,  actively 
engaged  in  his  military  duties.  He  had  received  more  than  one  commimication  from 
Burley,  but  they  only  stated,  in  general,  that  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  continued  to  hold 
out.  Impatient  of  suspense  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  he  at  length  intimated 
to  his  colleagues  in  command  his  desire,  or  rather  his  intention, — for  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  assume  a  licence  which  was  taken  by  every  one  else  in  this  disorderly 
army, — to  go  to  Milnwood  for  a  day  or  two,  to  arrange  some  private  affairs  of  conse- 
quence. The  proposal  was  by  no  means  approved  of ;  for  the  military  council  of  the 
insurgents  were  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  services,  to  fear  to  lose  them,  and 
felt  somewhat  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  supply  his  place.  They  could  not, 
however,  pretend  to  dictate  to  him  laws  more  rigid  than  they  submitted  to  themselves, 
and  he  was  suffered  to  depart  on  his  journey  without  any  direct  objection  being  stated. 
The  Beverend  Mr.  Poundtext  took  the  same  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  own  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milnwood,  and  favoured  Morton  with  his  company  on  the 
journey.  As  the  country  was  chiefly  friendly  to  their  cause,  and  in  possession  of  their 
detached  parties,  excepting  here  and  there  the  stronghold  of  some  old  cavaliering  Baron, 
they  travelled  without  any  other  attendant  than  the  faithful  Cuddie. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  reached  Milnwood,  where  Poundtext  bid  adieu  to  his 
oompanionSy  and  travelled  forward  alone  to  his  own  manse,  which  was  situated  half  a 
mile's  march  beyond  Tillietudlem.  When  Morton  was  left  alone  to  his  own  reflections, 
with  what  a  complication  of  feelings  did  he  review  the  woods,  banks,  and  fields,  that  had 
been  familiar  to  him  !  His  character,  as  well  as  his  habits,  thoughts,  and  occupations, 
had  been  entirely  changed  within  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  twenty 
days  seemed  to  have  done  upon  him  the  work  of  as  many  years.  A  mild,  romantic,  gentle- 
tempered  youth,  bred  up  in  dependence,  and  stooping  patiently  to  the  control  of  a  sordid 
and  tyrannical  relation,  had  suddenly,  by  the  rod  of  oppression  and  the  spur  of  injured 
feeling,  been  compelled  to  stand  forth  a  leader  of  armed  men,  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
affiiirs  of  a  public  nature,  had  friends  to  animate  and  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  felt  his 
individual  fate  bound  up  in  that  of  a  national  insurrection  and  revolution.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  had  at  once  experienced  a  transition  from  the  romantic  dreams  of  youth,  to  the 
labours  and  cares  of  active  manhood.  All  that  had  formerly  interested  him  was  obliterated 
from  his  memory,  excepting  only  his  attachment  to  Edith  ;  and  even  his  love  seemed  to 
have  assumed  a  character  more  manly  and  disinterested,  as  it  had  become  mingled  and 
contrasted  with  other  duties  and  feelings.  As  he  revolved  the  particulars  of  this  sudden 
change,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
present  career,  the  thrill  of  natural  anxiety  which  passed  along  his  mind  was  immediately 
banished  by  a  glow  of  generous  and  high-spirited  confidence. 

"  I  shall  fall  young,"  he  said,  "if  fall  I  must,  my  motives  misconstrued,  and  my  actions 
condemned,  by  those  whose  approbation  is  dearest  to  me.  But  the  sword  of  liberty  and 
patriotism  is  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  neither  fall  meanly  nor  unavenged.  They  may 
expose  my  body,  and  gibbet  my  limbs  ; — but  other  days  will  come,  when  the  sentence  of 
infamy  will  recoil  against  those  who  may  pronounce  it ;  and  that  Heaven  whose  name  is 
so  often  profaned  during  this  unnatural  war,  will  bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  the  motives 
by  which  I  have  been  guided." 

Upon  approaching  Milnwood,  Henry's  knock  upon  the  gate  no  longer  intimated  the 
conscious  timidity  of  a  stripling  who  has  been  out  of  bounds,  but  the  confidence  of  a 
man  in  full  possession  of  his  own  rights,  and  master  of  his  own  actions, — bold,  free,  and 
decided.  The  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  his  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson, 
who  started  back  when  she  saw  the  steel  cap  and  nodding  plume  of  the  martial  visitor. — 
"  Where  is  my  uncle,  Alison,"  said  Morton,  smiling  at  her  alarm. 
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(or  said  upon  his  consciencey  for  they  winna  swear),  that  if  the  garrison  was  not  gi'en  ower 
the  mom  by  daybreak,  he  would  hing  up  the  young  lord,  poor  thing,  as  high  as  Haman. 
— These  are  sair  times ! — but  folk  canna  help  them — sae  do  ye  sit  doun  and  tak  bread 
and  cheese  until  better  meat's  made  ready.  Te  suldna  hae  ken*d  a  word  about  it,  an  I 
bad  thought  it  was  to  spoil  your  dinner,  hinny." 

**  Fed  or  unfed,"  exclaimed  Morton,  '^  saddle  the  horses  instantly,  Cuddie.  We  must 
not  rest  until  we  get  before  the  Castle." 

And,  resisting  all  Ailie's  entreaties,  they  instantly  resumed  their  journey. 

Morton  failed  not  to  halt  at  the  dwelling  of  Poundtext,  and  summon  him  to  attend  him 
to  the  camp.  That  honest  divine  had  just  resumed  for  an  instant  his  pacific  habits,  and 
was  perusing  an  ancient  theological  treatise,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a  small  jug  of 
ale  beside  him,  to  assist  his  digestion  of  the  argument.  It  was  with  bitter  ill-will  that 
he  relinquished  these  comforts  (which  he  called  his  studies)  in  order  to  recommence  a 
hard  ride  upon  a  high-trotting  horse.  However,  when  he  knew  the  matter  in  hand,  he 
gave  up,  with  a  deep  groan,  Uie  prospect  of  spending  a  quiet  evening  in  his  own  little 
parlour  p  for  he  entirely  agreed  with  Morton,  that  whatever  interest  Burley  might  have 
in  rendering  the  breach  between  the  presbyterians  and  the  Government  irreconcilable, 
by  putting  the  young  nobleman  to  death,  it  was  by  no  means  that  of  the  moderate  party 
to  permit  such  an  act  of  atrocity.  And  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Poundtext  to  add, 
that,  like  most  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  was  decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  acts  of  unne- 
cessary violence  ;  besides  that  his  own  present  feelings  induced  him  to  listen  with  much 
complacence  to  the  probability  held  out  by  Morton,  of  Lord  Evandale's  becoming  a 
mediator  for  the  establishment  of  peace  upon  fair  and  moderate  terms.  With  this 
similarity  of  views,  they  hastened  their  journey,  and  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
at  a  small  hamlet  adjacent  to  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,  where  Burley  had  established 
his  head-quarters. 

They  were  challenged  by  the  sentinel  who  made  his  melancholy  walk  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hamlet,  and  admitted  upon  declaring  their  names  and  authority  in  the  army. 
Another  soldier  kept  watch  before  a  house,  which  they  conjectured  to  be  the  place  of 
Lord  Evandale's  confinement,  for  a  gibbet,  of  such  great  height  as  to  be  visible  from  the 
battlements  of  the  Castle,  was  erected  before  it,  in  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Mrs.  Wilson's  report.*  Morton  instantly  demanded  to  speak  with  Burley,  and  was 
directed  to  his  quarters.  They  found  him  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  his  arms  lying 
beside  him,  as  if  ready  for  any  sudden  alarm.  He  started  upon  the  entrance  of  liis  col- 
leagues in  office. 

"  What  has  brought  ye  hither?  "  said  Burley,  hastily.  "  Is  there  bad  news  from  the  army  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  Morton  ;  "  but  we  understand  that  there  are  measures  adopted  here  in 
which  the  safety  of  the  army  is  deeply  concerned — Lord  Evandale  is  your  prisoner  ?  " 
The  Lord,"  replied  Burley,  "hath  delivered  him  into  our  hands." 
And  you  will  avail  yourself  of  that  advantage  granted  you  by  Heaven,  to  dishonour 
our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  by  putting  a  prisoner  to  an  ignominious  death  ?" 

"  I£  the  house  of  Tillietudlem  be  not  surrendered  by  daybreak,"  replied  Burley,  "  God 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  he  shall  not  die  that  death  to  which  his  leader  and  patron, 
John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  hath  put  so  many  of  God's  saints." 

"  We  are  in  arms,"  replied  Morton,  "  to  put  down  such  cruelties,  and  not  to  imitate 
them,  far  less  to  avenge  upon  the  innocent  the  acts  of  the  guilty.  By  what  law  can  you 
justify  the  atrocity  you  would  commit  ?" 

"  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  it,"  replied  Burley,  "  thy  companion  is  well  aware  of  the  law 
which  gave  the  men  of  Jericho  to  the  sword  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." 

*  The  Cameronians  had  suffered  persecution,  but  it  was  without  learning  mercy.  We  are  informed  by  Captain  Crichton. 
that  they  had  set  up  in  their  camp  a  huge  gibbet,  or  gallows,  having  many  hooks  upon  it,  with  a  coil  of  new  ropes  lying  beside 
it,  for  the  execution  of  such  royalists  as  they  might  make  prisoners.  Ouild,in  his  Beltum  BothuelUanumt  describes  (hit 
machine  particularly. 
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'^  But  we,"  answered  the  diyine,  ''  live  under  a  better  dispensation,  which  instnicteth 
us  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Burley,  "  that  thou  wilt  join  thy  grey  hairs  to  his  green  youth 
to  controvert  me  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  We  are,"  rejoined  Poundtext,  "  two  of  those  to  whom,  jointly  with  thyself,  authority 
is  delegated  over  this  host,  and  we  will  not  permit  thee  to  hurt  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's 
head.  It  may  please  God  to  make  him  a  means  of  healing  these  imhappy  breaches  in 
our  Israel." 

"  I  judged  it  would  come  to  this,"  answered  Burley,  "  when  such  as  thou  wert  called 
into  the  council  of  the  elders." 

"  Such  as  I  ?"  answered  Poundtext — "  And  who  am  I,  that  you  should  name  me  with 
such  scorn  ? — Have  I  not  kept  the  flock  of  this  sheep-fold  from  the  wolves  for  thirty 
years  ?  Ay,  even  while  thou,  John  Balfour,  wert  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  uncircumdsion, 
a  Philistine  of  hardened  brow  and  bloody  hand — Who  am  I,  say'st  thou?" 

*'  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art,  since  thou  wouldst  so  fain  know,"  said  Burley.  ^'Thoa 
art  one  of  those  who  would  reap  where  thou  hast  not  sowed,  and  divide  the  spoil  while 
others  fight  the  battle  >  thou  art  one  of  those  that  follow  the  gospel  for  the  loaves  and 
for  the  fishes — that  love  their  own  manse  better  than  the  Church  of  Grod,  and  that  would 
rather  draw  their  stipends  under  prelatists  or  heathens,  than  be  a  partaker  with  those 
noble  spirits  who  have  cast  all  behind  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Covenant." 

And  I  will  tell  thee,  John  Balfour,"  returned  Poundtext,  deservedly  incensed — 

I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.  Thou  art  one  of  those,  for  whose  bloody  and  merciless  dis- 
position a  reproach  is  flung  upon  Ihe  whole  church  of  this  suflering  kingdom,  and  for 
whose  violence  and  blood-guiltiness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  fair  attempt  to  recover  our 
civil  and   religious  rights   will   never  be  honoured  by  Providence  with  the  desired 


success." 


*^  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  *'  cease  this  irritating  and  unavailing  recrimination  ;  and 
do  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  inform  us,  whether  it  is  your  purpose  to  oppose  the  liberation  of 
Lord  Evandale,  which  appears  to  us  a  profitable  measure  in  the  present  position  of  our 
affairs  ?" 

"  You  are  here,"  answered  Burley,  "  as  two  voices  against  one  ;  but  you  will  not 
refuse  to  tarry  until  the  united  council  shall  decide  upon  this  matter ! " 

"  This,"  said  Morton,  "  we  would  not  decline,  if  we  could  trust  the  hands  in  whom  we 
are  to  leave  the  prisoner.  But  you  know  well,"  he  added,  looking  sternly  at  Burley, 
"  that  you  have  ah'eady  deceived  me  in  this  matter." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Burley,  disdainfully, — "  thou  art  an  idle  inconsiderate  boy,  who,  for 
the  black  eye-brows  of  a  silly  girl,  would  barter  thy  own  faith  and  honour,  and  the  cause 
of  Gk)d  and  of  thy  country." 

*^  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  **  this  language  requires 
satisfaction." 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  it,  stripling,  when  and  where  thou  darest,"  said  Burley  ; — 
"  I  plight  thee  my  good  word  on  it." 

Poundtext,  in  his  turn,  interfered  to  remind  them  of  the  madness  of  quarrelling,  and 
effected  with  difficulty  a  sort  of  sullen  reconciliation. 

"  Concerning  the  prisoner,"  said  Burley,  "  deal  with  him  as  ye  think  fit.  I  wash  my 
hands  free  from  all  consequences.  He  is  my  prisoner,  made  by  my  sword  and  spear, 
while  you,  Mr.  Morton,  were  playing  the  adjutant  at  drills  and  parades,  and  you,  Mr. 
Poundtext,  were  warping  the  Scriptures  into  Erastianism.  Take  him  unto  you,  never- 
theless, and  dispose  of  him  as  ye  think  meet. — Dingwall,"  he  continued,  calling  a  sort  of 
aid-de-camp,  who  slept  in  the  next  apartment,  **  let  the  guard  posted  on  the  malignant 
Evandale  give  up  their  post  to  those  whom  Captain  Morton  shall  appoint  to  relieve 
them. — The  prisoner,"  he  said,  again  addressing  Poundtext  and  Morton,  "is  now  at 
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your  disposal,  gentlemen.  But  remember,  that  for  all  these  things  there  will  one  day  come 
a  term  of  heayj  accounting." 

So  saying,  he  turned  abruptly  into  an  inner  apartment,  without  bidding  them  good- 
evening. — EUs  two  visitors,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  agreed  it  would  be  prudent 
to  ensure  the  prisoner's  personal  safety,  by  placing  over  him  an  additional  guard,  chosen 
from  their  own  parishioners.  A  band  of  them  happened  to  be  stationed  in  the  hamlet, 
having  been  attached,  for  the  time,  to  Burley's  command,  in  order  that  the  men  might  be 
gratified  by  remaining  as  long  as  possible  near  to  their  own  homes.  They  were,  in  general, 
smart,  active  young  fellows,  and  were  usually  called  by  their  companions,  the  Marksmen 
of  Milnwood.  By  Morton's  desire,  four  of  these  lads  readily  undertook  the  task  of 
sentinels,  and  he  left  with  them  Headrigg,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  with 
instructions  to  call  him,  if  anything  remarkable  happened. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  Morton  and  his  colleague  took  possession,  for  the  night, 
of  such  quarters  as  the  over-crowded  and  miserable  hamlet  could  afford  them.  They  did 
not,  however,  separate  for  repose  till  they  had  drawn  up  a  memorial  of  the  grievances 
of  the  moderate  presbyterians,  which  was  summed  up  with  a  request  of  free  toleration 
for  their  religion  in  future,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  attend  gospel  ordinances 
as  dispensed  by  their  own  clergymen,  without  oppression  or  molestation.  Their  petition 
proceeded  to  require  that  a  free  parliament  should  be  called  for  settling  the  affairs  of 
church  and  state,  and  for  redressing  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  subject ;  and  that  all  those 
who  either  now  were,  or  had  been,  in  arms,  for  obtaining  these  ends,  should  be  indem- 
nified. Morton  could  not  but  strongly  hope  that  these  terms,  which  comprehended  all 
that  was  wanted,  or  wished  for,  by  the  moderate  party  among  the  insurgents,  might, 
when  thus  cleared  of  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  find  advocates,  even  among  the  royalists, 
as  claiming  only  the  ordinary  rights  of  Scottish  freemen. 

He  had  the  more  confidence  of  a  favourable  reception,  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to 
whom  Charles  had  entrusted  the  charge  of  subduing  this  rebellion,  was  a  man  of  gentle, 
moderate  and  accessible  disposition,  well  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  presbyterians,  and 
invested  by  the  king  with  full  powers  to  take  measures  for  quieting  the  disturbances  in 
Scotland.  It  seemed  to  Morton,  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  influencing  him  in  their 
favour  was  to  find  a  fit  and  sufficiently  respectable  channel  of  communication,  and  such 
seemed  to  be  opened  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Evandale.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
visit  the  prisoner  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  sound  his  dispositions  to  undertake 
the  task  of  mediator  ;  but  an  accident  happened  which  led  him  to  anticipate  his  purpose. 
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ORTOX  had  finished  the  revieal  and  the  making  out  of  a  fair  cop^  of 

the  paper  on  which  he  and  Poundtext  had  agreed  to  rest  as  a  full  staJe- 

^  ment  of  the  grievances  of  their  party,  and  the  conditions  on  whicli  the 

*■  greater  part  of  the  inaurgenta  would  be  contented  to  lay  down  their 

amiB ;  and  he  was  about  to  betake  himself  to  repose,  when  there  was  a 

knocking  at  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

"  Knter,"  said  Morton  j  and  the  round  bullet-head  of  Cuddle  Headrigg  was  thmst 

into  the  room.     "  Come  in,"  said  Morton,  "  and  tell  me  what  you  want.     Is  there  any 

alarm?" 

"  Nn,  stir ;  but  I  hae  brought  ane  to  speak  wi'  you." 
"  Who  is  that,  Cuddie?"  inquired  Morton. 

"  Ane  o'  your  anld  acquaintance,"  said  Cuddie;  and,  opening  the  door  more  fully,  he 
half  led,  half  dragged  in  a  woman,  whose  face  was  muffled  in  her  plaid — "  Come,  come, 
ye  needna  be  sae  bashfu'  before  auld  acquaintance,  Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  pulling  down 
the  veil,  and  discovering  to  his  master  the  well-remembered  countenance  of  Jenny 
Dennison.  "  Tell  his  honour,  now — there's  a  braw  lass — tell  him  what  ye  were  wanting 
to  say  to  Lord  Evandale,  mistress." 

"  What  was  I  wanting  to  say,"  answered  Jenny,  "  to  his  honour  himsell  the  other 
morning,  when  I  visited  him  in  captivity,  ye  muckle  hash  ! — D'ye  think  that  folk  dinna 
wont  to  see  their  friends  in  adversity,  ye  dour  c rowdy-eater  ?" 
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This  reply  was  made  with  Jenny's  usual  voluhility ;  hut  her  voice  quivered,  her  cheek 
was  thin  and  pale,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  her  hand  tremhled,  her  manner  was 
fluttered,  and  her  whole  presence  hore  marks  of  recent  suffering  and  privation,  as  well 
as  nervous  and  hysterical  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jenny?"  said  Morton,  kindly.  "  You  know  how  much  I  owe 
you  in  many  respects,  and  can  hardly  make  a  request  that  I  will  not  grant,  if  in  my 
power." 

"  Many  thanks,  Milnwood,"  said  the  weeping  damsel ;  "  but  ye  were  aye  a  kind 
gentleman,  though  folk  say  ye  hae  become  sair  changed  now." 

"  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?"  answered  Morton. 

"  A'body  says,"  replied  Jenny,  "  that  you  and  the  whigs  hae  made  a  vow  to  ding 
King  Charles  aff  the  throne,  and  that  neither  he,  nor  his  posteriors  from  generation  to 
generation,  shall  sit  upon  it  ony  mair ;  and  John  Gudyill  threeps  ye're  to  gie  a'  the 
church-organs  to  the  pipers,  and  burn  the  Book  o*  Common-prayer  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  in  revenge  of  the  Covenant  that  was  burnt  when  the  King  cam 
hame." 

"  My  friends  at  Tillietudlem  judge  too  hastily  and  too  ill  of  me,"  answered  Morton. 
**  I  wish  to  have  free  exercise  of  my  own  religion,  without  insulting  any  other ;  and  as  to 
your  family,  I  only  desire  an  opportunity  to  show  them  I  have  the  same  friendship  and 
kindness  as  ever." 

"  Bless  your  kind  heart  for  saying  sae  I "  said  Jenny,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears ; 
^^  and  they  never  needed  kindness  or  friendship  mair,  for  they  are  famished  for  lack 
o'  food." 

"  Good  God ! "  replied  Morton — "  I  have  heard  of  scarcity,  but  not  of  famine !  Is  it 
possible  ?     Have  the  ladies  and  the  Major" 

"  They  hae  suffered  like  the  lave  o'  us,"  replied  Jenny ;  for  they  shared  every  bit  and 
sup  wi'  the  whole  folk  in  the  Castle — Fm  sure  my  poor  een  see  fifty  colours  wi*  faintness, 
and  my  head's  sae  dizzy  wi'  the  mirligoes  that  I  canna  stand  my  lane." 

The  thinness  of  the  poor  girl's  cheek,  and  the  sharpness  of  her  features,  bore  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  she  said.     Morton  was  greatly  shocked. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  for  God's  sake ! "  forcing  her  into  the  only  chair  the  apartment 
afforded,  while  he  himself  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  horror  and  impatience. 
**  I  knew  not  of  this,"  he  exclaimed  in  broken  ejaculations, — "  I  could  not  know  of  it. — 
Cold-blooded,  iron-hearted  fanatic — deceitful  villain  ! — Cuddie,  fetch  refreshments — 
food — wine,  if  possible — ^whatever  you  can  find." 

"  Whisky  is  gude  eneugh  for  her,"  muttered  Cuddie ;  "  ane  wadna  hae  thought  that 
gude  meal  was  sae  scant  amang  them,  when  the  quean  threw  sae  muckle  gude  kail-brose 
scalding  het  about  my  lugs." 

Faint  and  miserable  as  Jenny  seemed  to  be,  she  could  not  hear  the  allusion  to  her  exploit 
during  the  storm  of  the  Castle,  without  bursting  into  a  laugh  which  weakness  soon 
converted  into  a  hysterical  giggle.  Confounded  at  her  state,  and  reflecting  with  horror 
on  the  distress  which  must  have  been  in  the  Castle,  Morton  repeated  his  commands  to 
Headrigg  in  a  peremptory  manner ;  and  when  he  had  departed,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
his  visitor. 

"  You  come,  I  suppose,  by  the  orders  of  your  mistress,  to  visit  Lord  Evandale  ? — 
Tell  me  what  she  desires ;  her  orders  shall  be  my  law." 

Jenny  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Your  honour  is  sae  auld  a  friend, 
I  must  needs  trust  to  you,  and  tell  the  truth." 

"  Be  assured,  Jenny,"  said  Morton,  observing  that  she  hesitated,  "  that  you  will  best 
serve  your  mistress  by  dealing  sincerely  with  me." 

"  Weel,  then,  ye  maun  ken  we're  starving,  as  I  said  before,  and  have  been  mair  days 
than  ane ;  and  the  M^or  has  sworn  that  he  expects  relief  daily,  and  that  he  will  not  gie 
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ower  the  house  to  the  enemy  till  we  have  eaten  up  his  auld  boots, — and  thej  are  anco 
thick  in  the  soles,  as  ye  may  weel  mind,  forby  being  teuch  in  the  upper-leather.  The 
dragoons,  again,  they  think  they  will  be  forced  to  gie  up  at  last,  and  they  canna  bide 
hunger  weel,  after  the  life  they  led  at  free  quarters  for  this  while  bypast ;  and  since 
Lord  Evandale's  taen,  there's  nae  guiding  them ;  and  Inglis  says  he*ll  gie  up  the  garrison 
to  the  whigs,  and  the  Major  and  the  leddies  into  the  bargain,  if  they  will  but  let  the 
troopers  gang  free  themsells." 

"  Scoundrels !"  said  Morton  ;  "  why  do  they  not  make  terms  for  all  in  the  Castle?" 

"  They  are  fear'd  for  denial  o'  quarter  to  themsells,  having  dune  sae  muckle  mischief 
through  the  country ;  and  Burley  has  hanged  ane  or  twa  o'  them  already — sae  they  want 
to  draw  their  ain  necks  out  o'  the  collar  at  hazard  o'  honest  folk's.** 

"  And  you  were  sent,"  continued  Morton,  "  to  carry  to  Lord  Evandale  the  unpleasant 
news  of  the  men's  mutiny  ?" 

"  Just  e'en  sae,"  said  Jenny ;  "  Tarn  Halliday  took  the  rue,  and  tauld  me  a'  about  it, 
and  gat  me  out  o'  the  Castle  to  tell  Lord  Evandale,  if  possibly  I  could  win  at  him." 

"  But  how  can  he  help  you  ?  "  said  Morton ;  "  he  is  a  prisoner.'' 

"  Well-a-day,  ay,"  answered  the  afflicted  damsel ;  "  but  maybe  he  could  roak  fair 
terms  for  us— or,  maybe,  he  could  gie  us  some  good  advice— or,  maybe,  he  might  send 
his  orders  to  the  dragoons  to  be  civil— or" 

"  Or,  maybe,"  said  Morton,  "  you  were  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  set  him  at  liberty  ?" 

"  If  it  were  sae,"  answered  Jenny,  with  spirit,  "it  wadna  be  the  first  time  I  hae  done 
my  best  to  serve  a  friend  in  captivity." 

"  True,  Jenny,"  replied  Morton — "  I  were  most  ungrateful  to  forget  it.  But  here 
comes  Cuddie  with  refreshments.  I  will  go  and  do  your  errand  to  Lord  Evandale,  while 
you  take  some  food  and  wine." 

"  It  willna  be  amiss  ye  should  ken,"  said  Cuddie  to  his  master,  "  that  this  Jenny— 
this  Mrs.  Dennison,  was  trying  to  cuittle  favour  wi'  Tam  Rand,  the  miller's  man,  to  win 
into  Lord  Evandale's  room  without  onybody  kennin.'  She  wasna  thinking,  the  gipsy, 
that  I  was  at  her  elbow." 

"  And  an  unco  fright  ye  gae  me  when  ye  cam  ahint  and  took  a  grip  o'  me,"  said  Jenny, 
giving  him  a  sly  twitch  with  her  finger  and  her  thumb—"  if  ye  hadna  been  an  auld 
acquaintance,  ye  daft  gomeril" 

Cuddie,  somewhat  relenting,  grinned  a  smile  on  his  artful  mistress,  while  Morton 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  took  his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  went  straight  to  the 
place  of  the  young  nobleman's  confinement.  He  asked  the  sentinels  if  anything  extra- 
ordinary had  occurred — "  Nothing  worth  notice,"  they  said,  "  excepting  the  lass  that 
Cuddie  took  up,  and  two  couriers  that  Captain  Balfour  had  dispatched,  one  to  the 
Reverend  Ephraim  Macbriar,  another  to  Kettledrummle,"  both  of  whom  were  beating 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  in  different  towns  between  the  position  of  Burley  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  main  army  near  Hamilton. 

"  The  purpose,  I  presume,"  said  Morton,  with  an  affectation  of  indifference,  "  was  to 
call  them  hither." 

"  So  I  understand,"  answered  the  sentinel,  who  had  spoke  with  the  messengers. 

"  He  is  summoning  a  triumphant  majority  of  the  council,"  thought  Morton  to 
himself,  "  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  whatever  action  of  atrocity  he  may  determine 
upon,  and  thwarting  opposition  by  authority.  I  must  be  speedy,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
opportunity." 

When  he  entered  the  place  of  Lord  Evandale's  confinement,  he  found  him  armed,  and 
reclining  on  a  flock  bed  in  the  wretched  garret  of  a  miserable  cottage.  He  was  either 
in  a  slumber,  or  in  a  deep  meditation,  when  Morton  entered,  and  turned  on  him,  when 
aroused,  a  countenance  so  much  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  and  scarcity  of 
food,  that  no  one  could  have  recognised  in  it  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  behaved  with 
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80  mach  spirit  at  the  durmish  of  Loudon-hilL  He  displayed  some  surprise  at  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Morton. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus,  my  lord,"  said  that  youthful  leader. 

"  I  have  heard  you  are  an  admirer  of  poetry,"  answered  the  prisoner :  "  in  that  case, 
Mr.  Morton,  you  may  remember  these  lines, — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  pdson  make, 

Or  iron  bars  a  cage; 
A  firee  and  quiet  mind  can  take 

These  for  a  hermitage. 

But,  were  my  imprisonment  less  endurable,  I  am  given  to  expect  to-morrow  a  total 
enfranchisement." 

By  death?"  said  Morton. 

Surely,"  answered  Lord  Evandale;  "I  have  no  other  prospect.     Your  comrade 
Bnrley,  has  already  dipped  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  men  whose  meanness  of  rank  and 
obscurity  of  extraction  might  have  saved  them.     I  cannot  boast  such  a  shield  from  his 
vengeance,  and  I  expect  to  meet  its  extremity." 

**  But  Major  Bellenden,"  said  Morton,  "  may  surrender,  in  order  to  preserve  your  life." 

^'  Never,  while  there  is  one  man  to  defend  the  battlement,  and  that  man  has  one  crust 
to  eat.  I  know  his  gallant  resolution,  and  grieved  should  I  be  if  he  changed  it  for 
my  sake." 

Morton  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  mutiny  among  the  dragoons,  and  their 
resolution  to  surrender  the  Castle,  and  put  the  ladies  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  Major, 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Evandale  seemed  at  first  surprised,  and  something 
incredulous,  but  immediately  afterwards  deeply  affected. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  said — "  How  is  this  misfortune  to  be  averted  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  Morton.  "  I  believe  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  bear 
the  olive  branch  between  our  master  the  King,  and  that  part  of  his  subjects  which  is  now 
in  arms,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity." 

"  You  construe  me  but  justly,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  but  to  what  does  this  tend  ?" 

"  Permit  me,  my  lord,"  continued  Morton.  "  I  will  set  you  at  liberty  upon  parole ; 
nay,  you  may  return  to  the  Castle,  and  shall  have  a  safe-conduct  for  the  ladies,  the 
Major,  and  all  who  leave  it,  on  condition  of  its  instant  surrender.  In  contributing  to 
bring  this  about,  you  will  only  submit  to  circumstances;  for,  with  a  mutiny  in  the 
garrison,  and  without  provisions,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  defend  the  place  twenty- 
four  hours  longer.  Those,  therefore,  who  refuse  to  accompany  your  lordship,  must  take 
their  fate.  You  and  your  followers  shall  have  a  free  pass  to  Edinburgh,  or  wherever 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  may  be.  In  return  for  your  liberty,  we  hope  that  you  will  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  his  Grace,  as  Lieutenant- General  of  Scotland,  this  humble  petition 
and  remonstrance,  containing  the  grievances  which  have  occasioned  this  insurrection, 
a  redress  of  which  being  granted,  I  will  answer  with  my  head,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  insurgents  will  lay  down  their  arms." 

Lord  Evandale  read  over  the  paper  with  attention. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  "  in  my  simple  judgment,  I  see  little  objection  that  can  be 
made  to  the  measures  here  recommended ;  nay,  farther,  I  believe,  in  many  respects,  they 
may  meet  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth :  and  yet,  to  deal  frankly 
with  you,  I  have  no  hopes  of  their  being  granted,  unless,  in  the  first  place,  you  were  to 
lay  down  your  arms." 

"  The  doing  so,"  answered  Morton,  "  would  be  virtually  conceding  that  we  had  no 
right  to  take  them  up  ;  and  that,  for  one,  I  will  never  agree  to." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  you  should,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  yet,  on 
that  point  I  am  certain  the  negotiations  will  be  wrecked.  I  am  willing,  however,  having 
frankly  told  you  my  opinion,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation." 
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"  It  is  all  we  can  wish  or  expect,"  replied  Morton ;  "  the  issue  is  in  God's  hands,  who 
disposes  the  hearts  of  princes. — You  accept,  then,  the  safe-conduct?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  enlarge  upon  the  obligation 
incurred  by  your  having  saved  my  life  a  second  time,  believe  that  I  do  not  feel  it  the 
less." 

"  And  the  garrison  of  Tillietudlem  ?"  said  Morton. 

"  Shall  be  withdrawn  as  you  propose,"  answered  the  young  nobleman.  "  I  am  sensible 
the  Major  will  be  unable  to  bring  the  mutineers  to  reason ;  and  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
consequences,  should  the  ladies  and  the  brave  old  man  be  delivered  up  to  this  bloodthirsty 
ruffian,  Burley." 

"  You  are  in  that  case  free,"  said  Morton.  "  Prepare  to  mount  on  horseback ;  a  few 
men  whom  I  can  trust  shall  attend  you  till  you  are  in  safety  from  our  parties." 

Leaving  Lord  Evandale  in  great  surprise  and  joy  at  this  unexpected  deliverance, 
Morton  hastened  to  get  a  few  chosen  men  under  arms  and  on  horseback,  each  rider 
holding  the  rein  of  a  spare  horse.  Jenny,  who  while  she  partook  of  her  refreshment, 
had  contrived  to  make  up  her  breach  with  Cuddie,  rode  on  the  left  hand  of  that  valiant 
cavalier.  The  tramp  of  their  horses  was  soon  heard  under  the  window  of  Lord  £vandale*s 
prison.  Two  men,  whom  he  did  not  know,  entered  the  apartment,  disencumbered  him 
of  his  fetters,  and,  conducting  him  down  stairs,  moimted  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
detachment.     They  set  out  at  a  round  trot  towards  Tillietudlem. 

The  moonlight  was  giving  way  to  the  dawn  when  they  approached  that  ancient 
fortress,  and  its  dark  massive  tower  had  just  received  the  first  pale  colouring  of  the 
morning.  The  party  halted  at  the  Tower  barrier,  not  venturing  to  approach  nearer  for 
fear  of  the  fire  of  the  place.  Lord  Evandale  alone  rode  up  to  the  gate,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  Jenny  Dennison.  As  they  approached  the  gate,  there  was  heard  to  arise  in 
the  court-yard  a  tumult,  which  accorded  ill  with  the  quiet  serenity  of  a  summer  dawn. 
Cries  and  oaths  were  heard,  a  pistol-shot  or  two  were  discharged,  and  every  thing 
announced  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out.  At  this  crisis  Lord  Evandale  arrived  at  the  gate 
where  Halliday  was  sentinel.  On  hearing  Lord  Evandale's  voice,  he  instantly  and  gladly 
admitted  him,  and  that  nobleman  arrived  among  the  mutinous  troopers  like  a  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds.  They  were  in  the  act  of  putting  their  design  into  execution,  of  seizing 
the  place  into  their  own  hands,  and  were  about  to  disarm  and  overpower  Major  Bellenden 
and  Harrison,  and  others  of  the  Castle,  who  were  offering  the  best  resistance  in  their 
power. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  Evandale  changed  the  scene.  He  seized  Inglis  by  the  collar, 
and,  upbraiding  him  with  his  villany,  ordered  two  of  his  comrades  to  seize  and  bind  him, 
assuring  the  others,  that  their  only  chance  of  impunity  consisted  in  instant  submission. 
He  tlien  ordered  the  men  into  their  ranks.  They  obeyed.  He  commanded  them  to  ground 
their  arms.  They  hesitated ;  but  the  instinct  of  discipline,  joined  to  their  persuasion 
that  the  authority  of  their  officer,  so  boldly  exerted,  must  be  supported  by  some  forces 
without  the  gate,  induced  them  to  submit. 

"  Take  away  those  arms,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  the  people  of  the  Castle ;  "  they  shall 
not  be  restored  until  these  men  know  better  the  use  for  which  they  are  intrusted  with 
them. — And  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  mutineers,  "  begone ! — Make  the  best 
use  of  your  time,  and  of  a  truce  of  three  hours,  which  the  enemy  are  contented  to  allow 
you.  Take  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  meet  me  at  the  House-of-Muir.  I  need  not  bid 
you  beware  of  committing  violence  by  the  way ;  you  will  not,  in  your  present  condition, 
provoke  resentment  for  your  own  sakes.  Let  your  punctuality  show  that  you  mean  to 
atone  for  this  morning's  business." 

The  disarmed  soldiers  shrunk  in  silence  from  the  presence  of  thdr  officer,  and,  leaving 
the  Castle,  took  the  road  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  making  such  haste  as  was  inspired 
by  the  fear  of  meeting  with  some  detached  party  of  the  insurgents,  whom  their  present 
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defenoelefls  condition,  and  their  former  violence,  might  inspire  with  thoughts  of  revenge. 
Inglisy  whom  Evandale  destined  for  punishment,  remained  in  custody.  Hallidaj  was 
praised  for  his  conduct,  and  assured  of  succeeding  to  the  rank  of  the  culprit.  These 
arrangements  being  hastily  made.  Lord  Evandale  accosted  the  Major,  before  whose  eyes 
the  scene  had  seemed  to  pass  like  the  change  of  a  dreanu 

^^  My  dear  Major,  we  must  give  up  the  place.** 

**  Is  it  even  so  ?"*  said  Major  Bellenden*  **  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  brought  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies." 

*^  Not  a  man — ^not  a  pound  of  meal,**  answered  Lord  Evandale. 

^  Yet  I  am  blithe  to  see  you,"  returned  the  honest  Major ;  ^^  we  were  informed 
yesterday  that  these  psalm-singing  rascals  had  a  plot  on  your  life,  and  I  had  mustered 
the  scoundrelly  dragoons  ten  minutes  ago  in  order  to  beat  up  Burley's  quarters  and  get 
you  out  of  limbo,  when  the  dog  Inglis,  instead  of  obeying  me,  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny. — ^But  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

**  I  have,  myself,  no  choice,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  I  am  a  prisoner,  released  on 
parole,  and  bound  for  Edinburgh.  Tou  and  the  ladies  must  take  the  same  route.  I  have, 
by  the  favour  of  a  friend,  a  safe-conduct  and  horses  for  you  and  your  retinue ;  for  God*s 
a^e  make  haste.  Tou  cannot  propose  to  hold  out  with  seven  or  eight  men,  and  without 
provisions.  Enough  has  been  done  for  honour,  and  enough  to  render  the  defence  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  Gk)vemment ; — more  were  needless,  as  well  as  desperate.  The 
English  troops  are  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  will  speedily  move  upon  Hamilton — the 
possession  of  Tillietudlem  by  the  rebels  will  be  but  temporary." 

**  J£  you  think  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  veteran,  with  a  reluctant  sigh, — "  I  know  you 
only  advise  what  is  honourable.  If,  then,  you  really  think  the  case  inevitable,  I  must 
aulmiit ;  for  the  mutiny  of  these  scoimdrels  would  render  it  impossible  to  man  the  walls. — 
Gadyill,  let  the  women  call  up  their  mistresses,  and  all  be  ready  to  march. — But  if 
I  could  believe  that  my  remaining  in  these  old  walls  till  I  was  starved  to  a  mummy, 
could  do  the  King's  cause  the  least  service,  old  Miles  Bellenden  would  not  leave  them 
while  there  was  a  spark  of  life  in  his  body  I" 

The  ladies,  already  alarmed  by  the  mutiny,  now  heard  the  determination  of  the  Major, 
ih  which  they  readily  acquiesced,  though  not  without  some  groans  and  sighs  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Margaret,  which  referred,  as  usual,  to  the  dejeune  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  in 
the  haUs  which  were  now  to  be  abandoned  to  rebels.  Hasty  preparations  were  made  for 
evacuating  the  Castle;  and  long  ere  the  dawn  was  distinct  enough  for  discovering 
objects  with  precision,  the  ladies,  with  Major  Bellenden,  Harrison,  GudyiU,  and  the 
other  domestics,  were  mounted  on  the  led  horses,  and  others  which  had  been  provided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded  towards  the  north,  still  escorted  by  four  of  the 
insurgent  horsemen.  The  rest  of  the  party  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Evandale  from 
the  hamlet,  took  possession  of  the  deserted  Castle,  carefully  forbearing  all  outrage  or 
acts  of  plunder.  And  when  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  and  blue  colours  of  the  Scottish 
Covenant  floated  from  the  Keep  of  Tillietudlem. 
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cavalcacle  which  left  the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem  halted  for  a  few 
J  miDutes  at  the  email  town  of  BothweU,  after  passing  the  outposts  of  the 
a  iasurgenta,  to  lake  some  sligbt  refreshments  which  their  attendants  had 
^i  provided,  and  which  were  really  necessaiy  to  persons  who  had  suffered 
^  considerably  b;  want  of  proper  nourishment.  They  then  pressed  forward 
upon  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  amid  the  lights  of  dawn  which  were 
now  rising  on  the  horizon.  It  might  hare  been  expected,  during  the  courM  of  the 
jonmey,  that  Lord  Evandale  would  have  been  frequently  hy  the  aide  of  HisB  E^th 
Bcllenden.  Tet,  after  his  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  and  every  precantioii 
solicitously  adopted  which  could  serve  for  her  accommodatioii,  he  rode  in  the  tsd  of  the 
party  with  M^or  Bellenden,  and  seemed  to  abandon  the  chaise  of  immediate  attendaDC& 
upon  hia  lovely  niece  to  one  of  the  insui^ent  cavaliers,  whose  dark  military  dook,  with 
the  large  flapped  hat  and  feather,  which  drooped  over  his  face,  concealed  at  tmce  hit 
figure  and  his  features.  They  rode  side  by  side  in  silence  for  more  than  two  milea, 
when  the  stranger  addressed  Miss  Bellenden  in  a  tremulous  and  suppressed  voic& 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  he  said,  "  must  have  friends  wherever  she  is  known  ;  even  among 
those  whose  conduct  she  now  disapproves.  la  there  anything  that  such  can  do  to  show 
their  respect  for  her,  and  their  regret  for  her  sufFerings?" 

"  Let  them  learn,  for  their  own  sakes,"  replied  Edith,  "  to  venerate  the  laws,  and  to 
spare  innocent  blood.  Let  them  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  I  can  foi^ve  them  all 
that  I  have  suffered,  were  it  ten  times  more." 

"  You  think  it  impossible,  then,"  rejoined  the  cavalier,  "  for  any  one  to  serve  in  our 
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ranks,  having  the  weal  of  his  country  sincerelj  at  heart,  and  conceiving  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  a  patriotic  duty  ?" 

It  might  he  imprudent,  while  so  absolutely  in  your  power,"  replied  Miss  Bellenden, 
to  answer  that  question.'' 

*'Not  in  the  present  instance,  I  plight  you  the  word  of  a  soldier,"  replied  the 
horseman* 

**  I  have  been  taught  candour  from  my  birth,"  said  Edith  ;  **  and,  if  I  am  to  speak  at 
allp  I  most  utter  my  real  sentiments.  God  only  can  judge  the  heart — men  must  estimate 
inleutkiMi  fay  actions.  Treason — ^murder  by  the  sword  and  by  gibbet — the  oppression 
of  %  pnhnte  ftmily  such  as  ours,  who  were  only  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  established 
govenuneiili  aad  of  our  own  property— «re  actions  which  must  needs  sully  all  that  have 
acoesrion  to  Aem,  fay  whatever  specious  terms  they  may  be  gilded  over." 

**  The  goflt  of  civil  war,"  rc(}oined  the  horseman — *^  the  miseries  which  it  brings  in 
its  traiii,  lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  provoked  it  by  illegal  oppression,  rather  than  of 
such  as  are  driven  to  arms  in  order  to  assert  their  natural  rights  as  freemen." 

"  That  is  assuming  the  question,"  replied  Edith,  **  which  ought  to  be  proved.  Each 
party  contends  that  they  are  right  in  point  of  principle,  and  therefore  the  guilt  must  lie 
with  them  who  first  drew  the  sword ;  as,  in  an  affray,  law  holds  those  to  be  the  criminals 
who  are  the  first  to  have  recourse  to  violence." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  horseman,  "  were  our  vindication  to  rest  there,  how  easy  would  it 
be  to  show  that  we  have  suffered  with  a  patience  which  almost  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  humanity,  ere  we  were  driven  by  oppression  into  open  resistance ! — But  I  perceive," 
he  continued,  sighing  deeply,  '^  that  it  is  vain  to  plead  before  Miss  Bellenden  a  cause 
which  she  has  already  prejudged,  perhaps  as  much  from  her  dislike  of  the  persons  as  of 
the  principles  of  those  engaged  in  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Edith.  "  I  have  stated  with  freedom  my  opinion  of  the 
principles  of  the  insurgents;  of  their  persons  I  know  nothing— excepting  in  one 
solitary  instance." 

And  that  instance,"  said  the  horseman,"has  influenced  your  opinion  of  thewhole  body?" 
Far  from  it,"  said  Edith ;  '*  he  is — at  least  I  once  thought  him— one  in  whose  scale 
few  were  fit  to  be  weighed.  He  is— or  he  seemed— one  of  early  talent,  high  faith,  pure 
morality,  and  warm  affections.  Can  I  approve  of  a  rebellion  which  has  made  such  a 
man,  formed  to  ornament,  to  enlighten,  and  to  defend  his  country,  the  companion  of 
gloomy  and  ignorant  fanatics,  or  canting  hypocrites, — the  leader  of  brutal  clowns, — the 
brother  in  arms  to  banditti  and  highway  murderers?  Should  you  meet  such  an  one 
in  your  camp,  tell  him  that  Edith  Bellenden  has  wept  more  over  his  fallen  character, 
blighted  prospects,  and  dishonoured  name,  than  over  the  distresses  of  her  own  house, — 
and  that  she  has  better  endured  that  famine  which  has  wasted  her  cheek  and  dimmed  her 
eye,  than  the  pang  of  heart  which  attended  the  reflection  by  and  through  whom  these 
calamities  were  inflicted." 

As  she  thus  spoke,  she  turned  upon  her  companion  a  countenance,  whose  faded  cheek 
attested  the  reality  of  her  sufferings,  even  while  it  glowed  with  the  temporary  animation 
which  accompanied  her  language.  The  horseman  was  not  insensible  to  the  appeal  ;  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  brow  with  the  sudden  motion  of  one  who  feels  a  pang  shoot  along 
his  brain,  passed  it  hastily  over  his  face,  and  then  pulled  the  shadowing  hat  still  deeper 
on  his  forehead.  The  movement,  and  the  feelings  which  it  excited,  did  not  escape  Edith, 
nor  did  she  remark  them  without  emotion. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  should  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  seem  to  you  too  deeply 

affected  by  the  hard  opinion  of— of — an  early  friend,  say  to  him,  that  sincere  repentance 

is  next  to  innocence ; — that,  though  fallen  from  a  height  not  easily  recovered,  and  the 

author  of  much  mischief,  because  gilded  by  his  example,  he  may  still  atone  in  some 

measure  for  the  evil  he  has  done." 
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''  And  in  what  manner  ? "  asked  the  cavalier,  in  the  same  suppressed,  and  almost 
choked  voice. 

"  By  lending  his  efforts  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  his  distracted  countrymen, 
and  to  induce  the  deluded  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  By  saving  their  blood,  he  may 
atone  for  that  which  has  been  already  spilt ; — and  he  that  shall  be  most  active  in  accom- 
plishing this  great  end,  will  best  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  age,  and  an  honoured 
remembrance  in  the  next.'* 

"  And  in  such  a  peace,"  said  her  companion,  with  a  firm  voice,  "  Miss  Bellenden 
would  not  wish,  I  think,  that  the  interests  of  the  people  were  sacrificed  unreservedly  to 
those  of  the  crown  ?" 

"  I  am  but  a  girl,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply ;  "  and  I  scarce  can  think  on  the  subject 
without  presumption.  But,  since  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  will  fairly  add,  I  would  wish  to 
see  a  peace  which  should  give  rest  to  all  parties,  and  secure  the  subjects  from  military 
rapine,  which  I  detest  as  much  as  I  do  tlie  means  now  adopted  to  resist  it." 

'*  Miss  Bellenden,"  answered  Henry  Morton,  raising  his  face,  and  speaking  in  his 
natural  tone,  "  the  person  who  has  lost  such  a  highly-valued  place  in  your  esteem,  has 
yet  too  much  spirit  to  plead  his  cause  as  a  criminal ;  and,  conscious  that  he  can  no  longer 
claim  a  friend's  interest  in  your  bosom,  he  would  be  silent  under  your  hard  censure,  were 
it  not  that  he  can  refer  to  the  honoured  testimony  of  Lord  Evandale,  that  his  earnest 
wishes  and  most  active  exertions  are,  even  now,  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  peace  as  the  most  loyal  cannot  censure." 

He  bowed  with  dignity  to  IViiss  Bellenden,  who,  though  her  language  intimated  that 
she  well  knew  to  whom  she  had  been  speaking,  probably  had  not  expected  that  he  would 
justify  himself  with  so  much  animation.  She  returned  his  salute,  confused  and  in 
silence.     Morton  then  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the  party. 

"  Henry  Morton ! "  exclaimed  Major  Bellenden,  surprised  at  the  sudden  apparition. 

"  The  same,"  answered  Morton ;  "  who  is  sorry  that  he  labours  under  the  harsh  con- 
struction of  Major  Bellenden  and  his  family.  He  commits  to  my  Lord  Evandale,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  the  young  nobleman,  and  bowing  to  him,  '*  the  charge  of 
undeceiving  his  friends,  both  regarding  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  and  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  Farewell,  Major  Bellenden — All  happiness  attend  you  and  yours ; — may 
we  meet  again  in  happier  and  better  times ! " 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  your  confidence,  Mr.  Morton,  is  not  misplaced ; 
I  will  endeavour  to  repay  the  great  services  I  have  received  from  you  by  doing  my 
best  to  place  your  character  on  its  proper  footing  with  Major  Bellenden,  and  all  whose 
esteem  you  value." 

"  I  expected  no  less  from  your  generosity,  my  lord,"  said  Morton. 

He  then  called  his  followers,  and  rode  off  along  the  heath  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton, 
their  feathers  waving,  and  their  steel  caps  glancing  in  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
Cuddle  Headrigg  alone  remained  an  instant  behind  his  companions  to  take  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  Jenny  Dennison,  who  had  contrived,  during  this  short  morning's  ride,  to 
re-establish  her  influence  over  his  susceptible  bosom.  A  straggling  tree  or  two  obscured, 
rather  than  concealed,  their  tite-d  tMcy  as  they  halted  their  horses  to  bid  adieu. 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  Jenny,"  said  Cuddie,  with  a  loud  exertion  of  his  lungs,  intended 
perhaps  to  be  a  sigh,  but  rather  resembling  the  intonation  of  a  groan — "  Yell  think 
o'  puir  Cuddie  sometimes — an  honest  lad  that  lo'es  ye,  Jenny ;  yell  think  o'  him  now 
and  then?" 

"  Whiles — at  brose-time,"  answered  the  malicious  damsel,  unable  either  to  suppress 
the  repartee,  or  the  arch  smile  which  attended  it. 

Cuddie  took  his  revenge  as  rustic  lovers  are  wont,  and  as  Jenny  probably  expected, — 
caught  his  mistress  round  the  neck,  kissed  her  cheeks  and  lips  heartily,  and  then  turned 
his  horse  and  trotted  after  his  master. 
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^'Deil*s  in  the  fallow !"  said  Jennj,  wiping  her  lips  and  adjusting  her  head-dress; 
"he  has  twice  the  spunk  o'  Tarn  HaUidaj,  after  a*.  Coming,  my  leddj,  coming — Lord 
have  a  care  o'  U8»  I  trust  the  auld  leddj  didna  see  us  ?" 

"  Jexmjf**  said  Ladj  Margaret,  as  the  damsel  came  up,  "  was  not  that  young  man  who 
Commanded  the  party  the  same  that  was  captain  of  the  popinjay,  and  who  was  afterwards 
prisoner  at  Tillietudlem  on  the  morning  Claverhouse  came  there  ?" 

Jenny,  happy  that  the  query  had  no  reference  to  her  own  little  matters,  looked  at  her 
yoong  mistress,  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  it  was  her  cue  to  speak  truth  or  not. 
Not  being  able  to  catch  any  hint  to  guide  her,  she  followed  her  instinct  as  a  lady's  maid, 
and  lied 

«<  I  dinna  believe  it  was  him,  my  leddy,"  said  Jenny,  as  confidently  as  if  she  had  been 
toying  her  catechism ;  "  he  was  a  little  black  man,  that." 

**  You  must  have  been  blind,  Jenny,"  said  the  Major :  "  Henry  Morton  is  tall  and 
fair,  and  that  youth  is  the  very  man." 

"  I  had  ither  thing  ado  than  be  looking  at  him,"  s^d  Jenny,  tossing  her  head ;  '^  he 
may  be  as  fair  as  a  farthing  candle,  for  me." 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  a  blessed  escape  which  we  have  made,  out  of  the 
hands  of  so  desperate  and  bloodthirsty  a  fanatic  ?" 

"  You  are  deceived,  madam,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  "  Mr.  Morton  merits  such  a  title 
from  no  one,  but  least  from  us.  That  I  am  now  alive,  and  that  you  are  now  on  your 
safe  retreat  to  your  friends,  instead  of  being  prisoners  to  a  real  fanatical  homicide,  is 
solely  and  entirely  owing  to  the  prom{)t,  active,  and  energetic  humanity  of  this  young 
gentleman." 

He  then  went  into  a  particular  narrative  of  the  events  with  which  the  reader  is 
fltcquainted,  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of  Morton,  and  expatiating  on  the  risk  at  which 
he  had  rendered  them  these  important  services,  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  instead  of 
a  rival. 

"  I  were  worse  than  ungrateful,"  he  said,  "  were  I  silent  on  the  merits  of  the  man 
who  has  twice  saved  my  life." 

"  I  would  wiUingly  think  well  of  Henry  Morton,  my  lord,"  replied  Major  Bellenden  ; 
"and  I  own  he  has  behaved  handsomely  to  your  lordship  and  to  us;  but  I  cannot 
have  the  same  allowances  which  it  pleases  your  lordship  to  entertain  for  his  present 
courses." 

"  You  are  to  consider,"  replied  Lord  Evandale,  "  that  he  has  been  partly  forced  upon 
them  by  necessity ;  and  I  must  add,  that  his  principles,  though  differing  in  some  degree 
from  my  own,  are  such  as  to  command  respect.  Claverhouse,  whose  knowledge  of 
men  is  not  to  be  disputed,  spoke  justly  of  him  as  to  his  extraordinary  qualities — ^but 
with  prejudice,  and  harshly,  concerning  his  principles  and  motives." 

"You  have  not  been  long  in  learning  all  his  extraordinary  qualities,  my  lord," 
answered  Major  Bellenden.  "  I,  who  have  known  him  from  boyhood,  could,  before 
this  affair,  have  said  much  of  his  good  principles  and  good-nature ;  but  as  to  his  high 
talents" 

"  They  were  probably  hidden.  Major,"  replied  the  generous  Lord  Evandale,  "  even 
from  himself,  until  circumstances  called  them  forth ;  and,  if  I  have  detected  them,  it 
was  only  because  our  intercourse  and  conversation  turned  on  momentous  and  important 
subjects.  He  is  now  labouring  to  bring  this  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  the  terms  he  has 
proposed  are  so  moderate,  that  they  shall  not  want  my  hearty  recommendation." 

"  And  have  you  hopes,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  to  accomplish  a  scheme  so  com- 
prehensive ?  " 

"  I  should  have,  madam,  were  every  whig  as  moderate  as  Morton,  and  every  loyalist 
as  disinterested  as  Major  Bellenden.  But  such  is  the  fanaticism  and  violent  irritation  of 
both  parties,  that  I  fear  nothing  will  end  this  civil  war  save  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
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It  may  be  readilj  supposed  that  Edith  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this  con- 
versation. While  she  regretted  that  she  had  expressed  herself  harshly  and  hastily  to 
her  lover,  she  felt  a  conscious  and  proud  satisfaction  that  his  character  was,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  his  noble-minded  rival,  such  as  her  own  affection  had  once  spoke  it. 

"  Civil  feuds  and  domestic  prejudices,"  she  said,  "  may  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
tear  his  remembrance  from  my  heart ;  but  it  is  no  small  relief  to  know  assuredly,  that 
it  is  worthy  of  the  place  it  has  so  long  retained  there.** 

While  Edith  was  thus  retracting  her  unjust  resentment,  her  lover  arrived  at  the  camp 
of  the  insurgents  near  Hamilton,  which  he  found  in  considerable  confusion.  Certain 
advices  had  arrived  that  the  royal  army,  having  been  recruited  from  England  by  a  large 
detachment  of  the  King*s  Guards,  were  about  to  take  the  field.  Fame  magnified  their 
numbers  and  their  high  state  of  equipment  and  discipline,  and  spread  abroad  other 
circumstances  which  dismayed  the  courage  of  the  insurgents.  What  favour  they  might 
have  expected  from  Monmouth,  was  likely  to  be  intercepted  by  the  influence  of  those 
associated  with  him  in  command.  His  Lieutenant-general  was  the  celebrated  General 
Thomas  Dalzell,  who,  having  practised  the  art  of  war  in  the  then  barbarous  country  of 
Russia,  was  as  much  feared  for  his  cruelty  and  indifference  to  human  life  and  human 
sufierings,  as  respected  for  his  steady  loyalty  and  undaunted  valour.  This  man  was 
second  in  command  to  Monmouth,  and  the  horse  were  commanded  by  Claverhouse, 
burning  with  desire  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  nephew,  and  his  defeat  at  Drumdog. 
To  these  accounts  was  added  the  most  formidable  and  terrific  description  of  the  train  of 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  force  with  which  the  royal  army  took  the  field.* 

Large  bodies,  composed  of  the  Highland  clans,  having  in  language,  religion,  and 
manners,  no  connexion  with  the  insurgents,  had  been  summoned  to  join  the  royal  army 
under  their  various  chieftains;  and  these  Amorites,  or  Philistines,  as  the  insurgents 
termed  them,  came  like  eagles  to  the  slaughter.  In  fact,  every  person  who  could  ride 
or  run  at  the  King's  command,  was  summoned  to  arms,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
forfeiting  and  fining  such  men  of  property  whom  their  principles  might  deter  from 
joining  the  royal  standard,  though  prudence  prevented  them  from  joining  Uiat  of  the 
insurgent  Presbyterians.  In  short,  every  rumour  tended  to  increase  the  apprehension 
among  the  insurgents,  that  the  King's  vengeance  had  only  been  delayed  in  order  that  it 
might  fall  more  certain  and  more  heavy. 

Morton  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  pointing  out  the 
probable  exaggeration  of  these  reports,  and  by  reminding  them  of  the  strength  of  their 
own  situation,  with  an  unfordable  river  in  front,  only  passable  by  a  long  and  narrow 
bridge.  He  called  to  their  remembrance  their  victory  over  Claverhouse  when  their 
numbers  were  few,  and  then  much  worse  disciplined  and  appointed  for  battle  than  now ; 

*  A  Cameronian  muse  was  awakened  ftrom  slumber  on  this  dolefiil  occasion,  and  gave  the  following  account  oT  the  muster 
of  the  royal  forces,  in  poetry  nearly  as  melancholy  as  the  subject. 

They  marched  east  through  Lithgow  town  The  Lowdlen  Mallisha*  they 

For  to  enlarge  their  forces ;  Came  with  their  coats  of  blew ; 

And  sent  for  all  the  north  country  Five  hundred  men  fttnn  London  came, 

To  come,  both  foot  and  horses.  Clad  in  a  reddish  hue. 

Montrose  did  come  and  Athole  both.  When  they  were  assembled  <me  and  all. 

And  with  them  many  more ;  A  ftiU  brigade  were  they ; 

And  all  the  Highland  Amorites  like  to  a  pack  of  hellish  hounds. 

That  had  b^en  there  before.  Roreing  after  their  prey. 

When  they  were  all  prorided  well. 

In  armour  and  araonition, 
Then  thither  wester  did  they  come 

Most  cruel  of  intention. 

The  royalists  celebrated  their  victory  in  stanzas  of  equal  merit    Specimens  of  both  may  be  found  in  the  curious  coIIectioB 
of  Fugitive  Scottish  Poetry,  principally  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  printed  for  the  Messrs.  Laing,  Edinburgh. 


*  Lothian  Militia. 
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showed  them  that  the  groand  on  which  they  lay  aSbrded,  by  its  undulation,  and  the 
thitieta  which  intercepted  it,  conuderable  protection  agwnst  uiillery,  and  even  against 
txnJry,  if  stoutly  defended ;  and  that  their  safety,  in  lact,  depended  on  their  own  spirit 
and  resolution.  / 

But  while  Horton  thus  endesToured  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the  army  at  large,  he 
STuled  himself  of  those  discouraging  rumours  to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
tiie  leaders  the  necessity  of  proposing  to  the  Giovemment  moderate  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, while  they  were  still  formidable  as  commanding  an  unbroken  and  numerous  army. 
He  pointed  out  to  them,  that,  in  the  present  humour  of  their  followers,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  they  would  engage  with  adTantage  the  well-appointed  and  regular  force 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  that  if  they  chanced,  as  was  most  likely,  to  be  defeated 
and  dispersed,  the  insurrection  in  which  they  had  engaged,  so  far  from  being  useful  to 
the  country,  would  be  rendered  the  apology  for  oppresung  it  more  sererely. 

Pressed  by  these  ailments,  and  feeling  it  equally  dangerous  to  remun  together,  or 
to  dismiss  their  forces,  most  of  the  leaders  readily  agreed,  that  if  such  terms  could  be 
obtuned  as  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  the  hands  of  Lord 
Erandale,  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms  would  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
accomplished.  They  then  entered  into  similar  resolutions,  and  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
petidon  and  remonstrance  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Morton.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  still  several  leaders,  and  those  men  whose  influence  with  the  people  exceeded 
that  of  persons  of  more  apparent  consequence,  who  r^arded  every  proposal  of  treaty 
which  did  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1640,  as 
utterly  null  and  void,  impious,  and  unchristian.  These  men  diffused  their  feelings 
among  the  multitude,  who  had  little  foresight,  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  persuaded  many 
that  the  timid  counsellors  who  recommended  peace  upon  terms  short  of  the  dethronement 
of  the  K^al  family,  and  the  declared  independence  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  the 
State,  were  cowardly  labourers,  who  were  about  to  withdraw  their  hands  frouL  the  plough, 
and  despicable  trimmers,  who  sought  only  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting  their  brethren 
in  arms.  These  contradictory  opinions  were  fiercely  argued  in  each  tent  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  or  rather  in  the  huts  or  cabins  which  ser\-ed  in  the  place  of  tents.  Violence 
in  language  often  led  to  open  quarrels  and  blows,  and  the  divisions  into  which  the  army 
of  sofierera  was  rent,  served  as  too  plain  a  presage  of  their  future  state. 
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was  infonned,  be  instantlj  expected.  Barley  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  Morton's 
quarters  to  summon  bim  to  an  immediate  council*  The  messenger  returned  with  news 
that  he  had  left  the  place.  Foundtext  was  next  summoned ;  but  he  thinking,  as  he  said 
bimselfy  that  it  was  ill  dealing  with  fractious  folk,  had  withdrawn  to  his  own  quiet  manse, 
preferring  a  dark  ride,  though  he  had  been  on  horseback  the  whole  preceding  day,  to 
a  renewal  in  the  morning  of  a  controversy  with  Burley,  whose  ferocity  overawed  him 
when  imsupported  by  ^be  firnmess  of  Morton.  Buriey's  next  inquiries  were  directed 
after  Lord  Evandale ;  and  great  was  his  rage  when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  conveyed 
away  over  night  by  a  party  of  the  marksmen  of  Milnwood,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Henry  Morton  himself. 

*^  The  villain !  **  exclaimed  Burley,  addressing  himself  to  Macbriar ; — '^  the  base,  mean* 
spirited  traitor,  to  curry  &vour  for  himself  with  the  Grovemment,  hath  set  at  liberty  the 
prisoner  taken  by  my  own  right  hand,  through  means  of  whom,  I  have  little  doubt,  the 
possession  of  the  place  of  strength  which  hath  wrought  us  such  trouble,  might  now  have 
been  in  our  hands  \** 

^^  But  is  it  not  in  our  hands  ?"  said  Macbriar,  looking  up  towards  the  Keep  of  the 
Castle ;  **  and  are  not  these  the  colours  of  the  Covenant  that  float  over  its  walls  ?** 

^*  A  stratagem — a  mere  trick,"  said  Burley — "  an  insult  over  our  disappointment, 
intended  to  aggravate  and  embitter  our  spirits." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Morton's  followers,  sent  to  report  to  him 
the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  its  occupation  by  the  insurgent  forces.  Burley  was 
rather  driven  to  fury  than  reconciled  by  the  news  of  this  success. 

"  I  have  watched,"  he  said — "  I  have  fought — ^I  have  plotted — I  have  striven  for  the 
reduction  of  this  place — I  have  forborne  to  seek  to  head  enterprises  of  higher  command 
and  of  higher  honour — I  have  narrowed  their  outgoings,  and  cut  off  the  springs,  and 
broken  the  staff  of  bread  within  their  walls ;  and  when  the  men  were  about  to  yield 
themselves  to  my  hand,  that  their  sons  might  be  bondsmen,  and  their  daughters  a  laughing- 
stock to  our  whole  camp,  cometh  this  youth,  without  a  beard  on  his  chin,  and  takes  it  on 
him  to  thrust  his  sickle  into  the  harvest,  and  to  rend  the  prey  from  the  spoiler !  Surely 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  city,  with  its  captives,  should  be  given  to  him 
that  wins  it?" 

**  Nay,"  said  Macbriar,  who  was  surprised  at  the  degree  of  agitation  which  Balfour 
displayed,  "  chafe  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly.  Heaven  will  use  its  own  instru- 
ments ;  and  who  knows  but  this  youth" 

"  Hush  I  hush !"  said  Burley ;  *^  do  not  discredit  thine  own  better  judgment.  It  was 
thou  that  first  badest  me  beware  of  this  painted  sepulchre — this  lacquered  piece  of  copper, 
that  passed  current  with  me  for  gold.  It  fares  ill,  even  with  the  elect,  when  they  neglect 
the  guidance  of  such  pious  pastors  as  thou.  But  our  carnal  affections  will  mislead  us — 
this  ungrateful  boy's  fatlier  was  mine  ancient  friend.  They  must  be  as  earnest  in  their 
struggles  as  thou,  Ephraim  Macbriar,  that  would  shake  themselves  clear  of  the  clogs  and 
chains  of  humanity." 

This  compliment  touched  the  preacher  in  the  most  sensible  part ;  and  Burley  deemed, 
therefore,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  in  moulding  his  opinions  to  the  support  of  his 
own  views,  more  especially  as  they  agreed  exactly  in  their  high-strained  opinions  of 
church  government. 

"  Let  us  instantly,"  he  said,  "  go  up  to  the  Tower ;  there  is  that  among  the  records  in 
yonder  fortress,  which,  well  used  as  I  can  use  it,  shall  be  worth  to  us  a  valiant  leader 
and  an  hundred  horsemen." 

"But  will  such  be  the  fitting  aids  of  the  children  of  the  Covenant?"  s&id  the 
preacher.  "  We  have  already  among  us  too  many  who  hunger  after  lands,  and  silver 
and  gold,  rather  than  after  the  Word ; — it  is  not  by  such  that  our  deliverance  shall  be 
wrought  out." 
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"  Thou  errest,"  said  Burley ;  "  we  must  work  by  means,  and  these  worldly  men  shall 
be  our  instruments.  At  all  events,  the  Moabitish  woman  shall  be  despoiled  of  her 
inheritance,  and  neither  the  malignant  Evandale,  nor  the  erastian  Morton,  shall  possess 
yonder  castle  and  lands,  though  they  may  seek  in  marriage  the  daughter  thereof.'* 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  Tillietudlem,  where  he  seized  upon  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  for  the  use  of  the  army,  ransacked  the  charter-room,  and  other  receptacles  for 
family  papers,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  remonstrances  of  those  who  reminded  him, 
that  the  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  had  guaranteed  respect  to  private  property. 

Burley  and  Macbriar,  having  established  themselves  in  their  new  acquisition,  were 
joined  by  Kettledrummle  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  also  by  the  Laird  of  Langcale, 
whom  that  active  divine  had  contrived  to  seduce,  as  Poundtext  termed  it,  from  the  pure 
light  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  Thus  united,  they  sent  to  the  said  Poundtext 
an  invitation,  or  rather  a  summons,  to  attend  a  council  at  Tillietudlem.  He  remembered, 
however,  that  the  door  had  an  iron  grate,  and  the  Keep  a  dungeon,  and  resolved  not  to 
trust  himself  with  his  incensed  colleagues.  He  therefore  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  to 
Hamilton,  with  the  tidings,  that  Burley,  Macbriar,  and  Kettledrummle,  were  coming  to 
Hamilton  as  soon  as  they  could  collect  a  body  of  Cameronians  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
rest  of  the  army. 

"  And  ye  see,"  concluded  Poundtext,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  that  they  will  then  possess 
a  majority  in  the  council ;  for  Langcale,  though  he  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the 
honest  and  rational  party,  cannot  be  suitably  or  preceesely  termed  either  fish,  or  flesh,  or 
gude  red-herring ; — whoever  has  the  stronger  party  has  Langcale." 

Thus  concluded  the  heavy  narrative  of  honest  Poundtext,  who  sighed  deeply,  as  he 
considered  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  betwixt  unreasonable  adversaries  amongst 
themselves  and  the  common  enemy  from  without.  Morton  exhorted  him  to  patience, 
temper,  and  composure;  informed  him  of  the  good  hope  he  had  of  n^otiating  for  peace 
and  indemnity  through  means  of  Lord  Evandale,  and  made  out  to  him  a  very  fair 
prospect  that  he  should  again  return  to  his  own  parchment-bound  Calvin,  his  evening 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  his  noggin  of  inspiring  ale,  providing  always  he  would  afford  his 
effectual  support  and  concurrence  to  the  measures  which  he  (Morton),  had  taken  for 
a  general  pacification.*  Thus  backed  and  comforted,  Poundtext  resolved  magnanimously 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  Cameronians  to  the  general  rendezvous. 

Burley  and  his  confederates  had  drawn  together  a  considerable  body  of  these  sectaries, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  horse  and  about  fifleen  hundred  foot,  clouded  and  severe  in 
aspect,  morose  and  jealous  in  communication,  haughty  of  heart,  and  confident,  as  men 
who  believed  that  the  pale  of  salvation  was  open  for  them  exclusively ;  while  all  other 
Christians,  however  slight  were  the  shades  of  difference  of  doctrine  from  their  own,  were 
in  fact  little  better  than  outcasts  or  reprobates.  These  men  entered  the  presbyterian 
camp,  rather  as  dubious  and  suspicious  allies,  or  possibly  antagonists,  than  as  men  who 
were  heartily  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  with  their 
more  moderate  brethren  in  arms.     Burley  made  no  private  visits  to  his  colleagues,  and 


*  The  author  does  not,  by  any  means,  desire  that  Poundtext  should  be  regarded  as  a  Just  representation  of  tlie 
presbyterians,  among  whom  were  many  ministers  whose  courage  was  equal  to  their  good  sense  and  sound  views  of  religion. 
Were  he  to  write  the  tale  anew,  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  give  the  character  a  higher  turn.  It  ia  certain,  iMmcrer,  that 
the  Cameronians  imputed  to  their  opponents  in  opinion  concerning  the  Indulgence,  or  others  of  their  strained  and  fti«*st»«*— ^ 
notions,  a  disposition  not  only  to  seek  their  own  safety,  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Hamilton  speaks  of  three  cleigjmen  of  this 
description  as  follows : — 

"  They  pretended  great  seal  against  the  Indulgence ;  but  alas !  that  was  all  their  practice,  otherwise  being  but  very  gross, 
which  I  shall  but  hint  at  in  short.  When  great  Cameron  and  those  with  him  were  taking  many  a  cold  blast  and  storm  in  the 
fields,  and  among  the  cot-houses  in  Scotland,  these  three  had  for  the  most  part  their  residence  in  Glasgow,  where  they  foond 
good  quarter  and  a  full  table,  which  I  doubt  not  but  some  bestowed  upon  them  from  real  affection  to  the  Lord's  cause ;  and 
when  these  three  were  together,  their  greatest  work  was  who  should  make  the  finest  and  sharpest  roundel,  and  breathe  the 
quickest  Jests  upon  one  another,  and  to  tell  what  valiant  acts  they  were  to  do,  and  who  could  lau|^  loudest  and  naoat  heartily 
among  them ;  and  when  at  any  time  they  came  out  to  the  country,  whatever  other  things  they  had,  they  were  careAil  each  okT 
them  to  have  a  great  flask  of  brandy  with  them,  which  was  very  heavy  to  some,  particularly  to  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Cargill,  and 
Henry  Hall— I  shall  name  no  more. "—Pailk/ul  Coniending»,  p.  198. 
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held  no  commiinication  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  public  affairs,  otherwise  than  bj 
sending  a  dry  invitation  to  them  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  for  that 
erening. 

On  the  arrival  of  Morton  and  Poundtext  at  the  place  of  assembly,  thej  found  their 
brethren  alreadj  seated.  Slight  greeting  passed  between  them,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  no  amicable  conference  was  intended  by  those  who  convoked  the  council.  The  first 
question  was  put  by  Macbriar,  the  sharp  eagerness  of  whose  zeal  urged  him  to  the  van 
on  all  occasions.  He  desired  to  know  by  whose  authority  the  malignant,  called  Lord 
Evandale,  had  been  freed  from  the  doom  of  death,  justly  denounced  against  him. 

**  By  my  authority  and  Mr.  Morton's,"  replied  Poundtext ;  who,  besides  being  anxious 
to  give  his  companion  a  good  opinion  of  his  courage,  confided  heartily  in  his  support, 
and,  moreover,  had  much  less  fear  of  encountering  one  of  his  own  profession,  and  who 
confined  himself  to  the  weapons  of  theological  controversy,  in  which  Poundtext  feared 
no  man,  than  of  entering  into  debate  with  tfie  stern  homicide  Balfour. 

**  And  who,  brother,*'  said  Kettledrummle, — "  who  gave  you  authority  to  interpose  in 
such  a  high  matter  ?  " 

**  The  tenor  of  our  commission,"  answered  Poundtext,  "  gives  us  authority  to  bind 
and  to  loose.  If  Lord  Evandale  was  justly  doomed  to  die  by  the  voice  of  one  of  our 
number,  he  was  of  a  surety  lawfully  redeemed  from  death  by  the  warrant  of  two  of  us." 

"  Gro  to,  go  to,"  said  Burley ;  "  we  know  your  motives ;  it  was  to  send  that  silk- 
worm— ^that  gilded  trinket — that  embroidered  trifie  of  a  lord,  to  bear  terms  of  peace  to 
the  tyrant." 

"  It  was  so,"  replied  Morton,  who  saw  his  companion  begin  to  flinch  before  the  fierce 
eye  of  Balfour — "  it  was  so ;  and  what  then  ? — Are  we  to  plunge  the  nation  in  endless 
war,  in  order  to  pursue  schemes  which  are  equally  wild,  wicked,  and  unattainable  ?  " 

^^  Hear  him  I "  said  Balfour ;  ''  he  blasphemeth." 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Morton ;  "  they  blaspheme  who  pretend  to  expect  miracles,  and 
n^lect  the  use  of  the  human  means  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them.  I  repeat 
it — Our  avowed  object  is  the  re-establishment  of  peace  on  fair  and  honourable  terms  of 
security  to  our  religion  and  our  liberty.  We  disclaim  any  desire  to  tyrannize  over  those 
of  others." 

The  debate  would  now  have  run  higher  than  ever,  but  they  were  interrupted  by 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  commenced  his  march  towards  the  west,  and 
was  already  advanced  half  way  from  Edinburgh.  This  news  silenced  their  divisions  for 
the  moment,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  held  as  a  fast  of  general 
humiliation  for  the  sins  of  the  land ;  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Poundtext  should  preach  to 
the  army  in  the  morning,  and  Kettledrummle  in  the  afternoon ;  that  neither  should  touch 
upon  any  topics  of  schism  or  of  division,  but  animate  the  soldiers  to  resist  to  the  blood, 
like  brethren  in  a  good  cause.  This  healing  overture  having  been  agreed  to,  the  moderate 
party  ventured  upon  another  proposal,  confiding  that  it  would  have  the  support  of 
Langcale,  who  looked  extremely  blank  at  the  news  which  they  had  just  received,  and 
might  be  supposed  reconverted  to  moderate  measures.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  they 
said,  that  since  the  King  had  not  intrusted  the  command  of  his  forces  upon  the  present 
occasion  to  any  of  their  active  oppressors,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  employed  a  nobleman 
distinguished  by  gentleness  of  temper,  and  a  disposition  favourable  to  their  cause,  there 
must  be  some  better  intention  entertained  towards  them  than  they  had  yet  experienced. 
They  contended,  that  it  was  not  only  prudent  but  necessary  to  ascertain,  from  a  com- 
munication with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whether  he  was  not  charged  with  some  secret 
instructions  in  their  favour.  This  could  only  be  learned  by  despatching  an  envoy  to 
his  army. 

"  And  who  will  undertake  the  task?"  said  Burley,  evading  a  proposal  too  reasonable 
to  be  openly  resisted — "  who  will  go  up  to  their  camp,  knowing  that  John  Grahame  of 
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Clayerhouse  hath  sworn  to  hang  up  whomsoever  we  shall  despatch  towards  them,  in 
revenge  of  the  death  of  the  young  man  his  nephew  ?'* 

"  Let  that  be  no  obstade,"  said  Morton — "  I  will  with  pleasure  encounter  any  risk 
attached  to  the  bearer  of  your  errand." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Balfour,  apart  to  Macbriar ;  "  our  councils  will  be  well  rid  of  his 
presence." 

The  motion,  therefore,  received  no  contradiction  even  from  those  who  were  expected 
to  have  been  most  active  in  opposing  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  Morton  should 
go  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  order  to  discover  upon  what  terms  the 
insurgents  would  be  admitted  to  treat  with  him.  As  soon  as  his  errand  was  made  known, 
several  of  the  more  moderate  party  joined  in  requesting  him  to  make  terms  upon  the 
footing  of  the  petition  intrusted  to  Lord  Evandale's  hands ;  for  the  approach  of  the  King's 
army  spread  a  general  trepidation,  by  no  means  allayed  by  the  high  tone  assumed  by  the 
Cameronians,  which  had  so  little  to  support  it  excepting  their  own  headlong  zeaL  With 
these  instructions,  and  with  Cuddie  as  his  attendant,  Morton  set  forth  towards  Uie  royal 
camp,  at  all  the  risks  which  attend  those  who  assume  the  office  of  mediator  during  the 
heat  of  civil  discord. 

Morton  had  not  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles,  before  he  perceived  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  in  with  the  van  of  the  royal  forces ;  and,  as  he  ascended  a  height,  saw  all 
the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  occupied  by  armed  men  marching  in  great  order  towards 
Bothwell-muir,  an  open  common,  on  which  they  proposed  to  encamp  for  that  evening,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  two  miles  from  the  Clyde,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  river  the 
army  of  the  insurgents  was  encamped.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  first  advanced-guard  of 
cavalry  which  he  met,  as  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  and  communicated  his  desire  to  obtain 
access  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  non-commissioned  officer  who  commanded  the 
party  made  his  report  to  his  superior,  and  he  again  to  another  in  still  higher  command, 
and  both  immediately  rode  to  the  spot  where  Morton  was  detained. 

<<  You  are  but  losing  your  time,  my  friend,  and  risking  your  life,"  said  one  of  them, 
addressing  Morton ;  '^  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  will  receive  no  terms  from  traitors  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  your  cruelties  have  been  such  as  to  authorize  retaliation  of  every 
kind.  Better  trot  your  nag  back,  and  save  his  mettle  to-day,  that  he  may  save  your  life 
to-morrow." 

''  I  cannot  think,"  said  Morton,  "  that  even  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  should  consider 
us  as  criminals,  he  would  condemn  so  large  a  body  of  his  fellow-subjects  without  even 
hearing  what  they  have  to  plead  for  themselves.  On  my  part  I  fear  nothing.  I  am 
conscious  of  having  consented  to,  or  authorized,  no  cruelty,  and  the  fear  of  suffering 
innocently  for  the  crimes  of  others  shall  not  deter  me  from  executing  my  commission." 

The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other. 

^*  I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  younger,  "  that  this  is  the  young  man  of  whom  Lord 
Evandale  spoke." 

"  Is  my  Lord  Evandale  in  the  army  ?"  said  Morton. 

^'  He  is  not,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  we  left  him  at  Edinburgh,  too  much  indisposed  to 
take  the  field.     Your  name,  sir,  I  presume,  is  Henry  Morton?" 

"  It  is,  sir,"  answered  Morton. 

"  We  will  not  oppose  your  seeing  the  Duke,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  more  civility  of 
manner ;  "  but  you  may  assure  yourself  it  will  be  to  no  purpose ;  for,  were  his  Grace 
disposed  to  favour  your  people,  others  are  joined  in  commission  with  him  who  will  hardly 
consent  to  his  doing  so." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  it  thus,"  said  Morton ;  "  but  my  duty  requires  that  I  should 
persevere  in  my  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him." 

"  Lumley,"  said  the  superior  officer,  "  let  the  Duke  know  of  Mr.  Morton's  arrival,  and 
remind  his  Grace  that  this  is  the  person  of  whom  Lord  Evandale  spoke  so  highly." 
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The  officer  returned  with  a  message  that  the  Grencral  could  not  see  Mr.  Morton  that 
evening,  but  would  see  him  betimes  in  the  ensuing  morning.  He  was  detained  in 
a  neighbouring  cottage  all  night,  but  treated  with  civility,  and  every  thing  provided  for 
his  accommodation.  Early  on  the  next  morning  the  officer  he  had  first  seen  came  to 
conduct  him  to  his  audience. 

The  army  was  drawn  out,  and  in  the  act  of  forming  column  for  march,  or  attack.  The 
Duke  was  in  the  centre,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  place  where  Morton  had  passed  the  night. 
In  riding  towards  the  Gr^ieral^  he  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  which  had 
been  assembled  for  the  suppression  of.  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection.  There 
were  three  or  four  regonents  of  English,  the  flower  of  Charles's  army — there  were  the 
Scottish  Life-Guards,  burning  with  desire  to  revenge  their  late  defeat — other  Scottish 
regiments  of  regulars  were  also  assembled,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  partly 
of  gentlemen-volunteers,  partly  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown  who  did  military  duty  for 
their  fiefs.  Morton  also  observed  several  strong  parties  of  Highlanders  drawn  from  the 
points  nearest  to  the  Lowland  frontiers, — ^a  people,  as  already  mentioned,  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  western  whigs,  and  who  hated  and  despised  them  in  the  same  proportion. 
These  were  assembled  under  their  chiefs,  and  made  part  of  this  formidable  array. 
A  complete  train  of  field-artillery  accompanied  these  troops ;  and  the  whole  had  an  air 
so  imposing,  that  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  an  actual  miracle  could  prevent  the  ill- 
equipped,  ill-modelled,  and  tumultuary  army  of  the  insurgents,  from  being  bitterly 
destroyed.  The  officer  who  accompanied  Morton  endeavoured  to  gather  from  his  looks 
the  feelings  with  which  this  splendid  and  awful  parade  of  military  force  had  impressed 
him.  But,  true  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he  laboured  successfully  to  prevent  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  from  appearing  in  his  countenance,  and  looked  around  him  on  the 
warlike  display  as  on  a  sight  which  he  expected,  and  to  which  he  was  indifferent. 

**  You  see  the  entertainment  prepared  for  you,"  said  the  officers. 

"  If  I  had  no  appetite  for  it,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  should  not  have  been  accompanying 
you  at  this  moment.  But  I  shall  be  better  pleased  with  a  more  peaceful  regale,  for  the 
sake  of  all  parties." 

As  they  spoke  thus,  they  approached  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  surrounded  by 
several  officers,  was  seated  upon  a  knoll  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  distant 
country,  and  from  which  could  be  easily  discovered  the  windings  of  the  majestic  Clyde, 
and  the  distant  camp  of  the  insurgents  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  officers  of  the  royal 
army  appeared  to  be  surveying  the  ground,  with  the  purpose  of  directing  an  immediate 
attack.  When  Captain  Lumley,  the  officer  who  accompanied  Morton,  had  whispered  in 
Monmouth's  ear  his  name  and  errand,  the  Duke  made  a  signal  for  all  around  him  to 
retire,  excepting  only  two  general  officers  of  distinction.  While  they  spoke  together  in 
whispers  for  a  few  minutes  before  Morton  was  permitted  to  advance,  he  had  time  to  study 
the  appearance  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  treat. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  without  being 
captivated  by  his  personal  graces  and  accomplishments,  of  which  the  great  High-Priest 
of  all  the  Nine  afterwards  recorded — 

Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please; 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace, 
And  Paradise  was  opened  in  his  face. 

Yet  to  a  strict  observer,  the  manly  beauty  of  Monmouth's  face  was  occasionally  rendered 
less  striking  by  an  air  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  imply  hesitation 
and  doubt  at  moments  when  decisive  resolution  was  most  necessary. 

Beside  him  stood  Claverhouse,  whom  we  have  already  fully  described,  and  another 
general  officer  whose  appearance  was  singularly  striking.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique 
fashion  of  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  composed  of  shamoy  leather,  curiously  slashed, 
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and  covered  with  antique  lace  and  garniture.  His  boots  and  flpora  might  be  referred  to 
the  same  distant  period.  He  wore  a  breastplate,  over  which  descended  m  gtej  beard  of 
venerable  length,  which  he  cherished  as  a  mark  of  mourning  for  Charles  the  First,  brnTing 
never  shaved  since  that  monarch  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  His  head  was  unoovered, 
and  almost  perfectly  bald.  His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead,  piercing  grej  ejes,  and 
marked  features,  evinced  age  unbroken  by  infirmity,  and  stem  resolution  ansoftened  by 
humanity.  Such  is  the  outline,  however  feebly  expressed,  of  the  celebrated  Genenl 
Thomas  Dalzell,*  a  man  more  feared  and  hated  by  the  whigs  than  even  Claverhoose 
himself,  and  who  executed  the  same  violences  against  them  out  of  a  detestation  of  their 
persons,  or  perhaps  an  innate  severity  of  temper,  which  Grahame  only  resorted  to  on 
political  accounts,  as  the  best  means  of  intimidating  the  followers  of  presbytery,  and  of 
destroying  that  sect  entirely. 

The  presence  of  these  two  generals,  one  of  whom  he  knew  by  person,  and  the  other  by 
description,  seemed  to  Morton  decisive  of  the  fate  of  his  embassy.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  unfavourable  reception  which  his  proposals  seemed 
likely  to  meet  with,  he  advanced  boldly  towards  them  upon  receiving  a  signal  to  that 
purpose,  determined  that  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  those  with  whom  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  should  suffer  nothing  from  being  intrusted  to  him.  Monmouth  received  him 
with  the  graceful  courtesy  which  attended  even  his  slightest  actions ;  Dalzell  regarded 
him  with  a  stern,  gloomy,  and  impatient  frown ;  and  Claverhouse,  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
and  inclination  of  his  head,  seemed  to  claim  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

'^  You  come,  sir,  from  these  unfortunate  people,  now  assembled  in  arms,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  "  and  your  name,  I  believe,  is  Morton :  will  you  favour  us  with  the 
purport  of  your  errand  ?*' 

'^  It  is  contained,  my  lord,"  answered  Morton,  "  in  a  paper,  termed  a  Remonstrance 
and  Supplication,  which  my  Lord  Evandale  has  placed,  I  presume,  in  your  Grace's 
hands?" 

*'  He  has  done  so,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  and  I  understand,  from  Lord  Evandale, 
that  Mr.  Morton  has  behaved  in  these  unhappy  matters  with  much  temperance  and 
generosity,  for  which  I  have  to  request  his  acceptance  of  my  thanks." 

Here  Morton  observed  Dalzell  shake  his  head  indignantly,  and  whisper  something 
into  Clavcrhouse's  ear,  who  smiled  in  return,  and  elevated  his  eyebrows,  but  in  a  d^ree 
so  slight  as  scarce  to  be  perceptible.  The  Duke,  taking  the  petition  from  his  pocket, 
proceeded,  obviously  struggling  between  the  native  gentleness  of  his  own  disposition, 
and  perhaps  his  conviction  that  the  petitioners  demanded  no  more  than  their  rights,  and 
the  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  of  enforcing  the  King's  authority,  and  complying  with  the 
sterner  opinions  of  the  colleagues  in  office  who  had  been  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  as  well  as  advising  him. 

"  There  are,  Mr.  Morton,  in  this  paper,  proposals,  as  to  the  abstract  propriety  of 
which  I  must  now  waive  delivering  any  opinion.  Some  of  them  appear  to  me  reasonable 
and  just ;  and  although  I  have  no  express  instructions  from  the  King  upon  the  subject, 
yet  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I  pledge  my  honour,  that  I  will  interpose  in  your 
behalf,  and  use  my  utmost  influence  to  procure  you  satisfaction  from  his  Majesty.  But 
you  must  distincUy  understand,  that  I  can  only  treat  with  supplicants,  not  with  rebels ; 

*  In  Crichton's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Swift,  where  a  particular  account  of  this  remarkable  person's  dress  and  habit  b  fiTea, 
he  is  said  never  to  have  worn  boots.  The  following  account  of  his  rencounter  with  John  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  showed,  that 
in  action  at  least  he  wore  pretty  stout  ones,  unless  the  reader  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  his  having  a  charm,  which 
made  him  proof  against  lead. 

*'  Dalzell,"  says  Paton's  biographer,  "advanced  the  whole  left  wing  of  his  army  on  Colonel  Wallace's  right.  Here  Captain 
Paton  behaved  with  great  courage  and  gallantry.  Dalxell,  knowing  him  in  the  former  wars,  advanced  upon  him  himself, 
thinking  to  take  him  prisoner.  Upon  his  approach,  each  presented  his  pistol.  On  their  first  discharge.  Captain  Paton 
perceiving  his  pistol  ball  to  hop  upon  Dalzell's  booU,  and  knowing  what  was  the  cause  (he  having  proof),  put  hia  hand  in  his 
pocket  for  some  small  pieces  of  silver  he  had  there  for  the  purpose,  and  put  one  of  tham  into  his  other  piatoL  But  Dalacll, 
having  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  meanwhile,  retired  behind  his  own  man,  who  by  that  means  was  slain.** 
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and,  as  a  prdimmary  to  eyery  act  of  favour  on  my  side,  I  must  insist  upon  jour  followers 
laying  down  their  arms  and  dispersing  themselves." 

**  To  do  80^  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Morton,  undauntedly,  ''  were  to  acknowledge 
ourselyes  the  rebds  that  our  enemies  term  us.  Our  swords  are  drawn  for  recovery  of  a 
birthright  wrested  from  us ;  your  Grace's  moderation  and  good  sense  has  admitted  the 
general  justice  of  our  demand — a  demand  which  would  never  have  been  listened  to  had 
it  not  been  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  We  cannot,  therefore,  and 
dare  not,  lay  down  our  arms,  even  on  your  Grace's  assurance  of  indemnity,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  with  some  reasonable  prospect  of  the  redress  of  our  wrongs  which  we 
complain  of." 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  you  are  young,  but  you  must  have  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  perceive,  that  requests,  by  no  means  dangerous  or  unreasonable  in 
themselves,  may  become  so  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  pressed  and  supported." 

^  We  may  reply,  my  lord,"  answered  Morton,  "  that  this  disagreeable  mode  has  not 
been  resorted  to  until  all  others  have  failed." 

*^  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  Duke,  '^  I  must  break  this  conference  short.  We  are  in 
readiness  to  commence  the  attack ;  yet  I  will  suspend  it  for  an  hour,  until  you  can  com- 
municate my  answer  to  the  insurgents.  If  they  please  to  disperse  their  followers,  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  send  a  peaceful  deputation  to  me,  I  will  consider  myself  bound  in 
honour  to  do  all  I  can  to  procure  redress  of  their  grievances ;  if  not,  let  them  stand  on 
their  guard  and  expect  the  consequences. — ^I  think,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
two  colleagues,  **  this  is  the  utmost  length  to  which  I  can  stretch  my  instructions  in 
favour  of  these  misguided  persons  ?" 

"  By  my  faith,"  answered  DalzeU,  suddenly,  "  and  it  is  a  length  to  which  my  poor 
judgment  durst  not  have  stretched,  considering  I  had  both  the  King  and  my  conscience 
to  answer  to  I  But,  doubtless,  your  Grace  knows  more  of  the  King's  private  mind  than 
we,  who  have  only  the  letter  of  our  instructions  to  look  to." 

Monmouth  blushed  deeply.  '^  You  hear,"  he  said,  addressing  Morton,  ''  General 
DalzeQ  blames  me  for  the  length  which  I  am  disposed  to  go  in  your  favour." 

**  General  Dalzell's  sentiments,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton,  "  are  such  as  we  expected 
from  him ;  your  Grace's  such  as  we  were  prepared  to  hope  you  might  please  to  entertain. 
Indeed  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  absolute  submission  upon  which  you 
are  pleased  to  insist,  it  might  still  remain  something  less  than  doubtful  how  far,  with  such 
counsellors  around  the  King,  even  your  Grace's  intercession  might  procure  us  effectual 
relief.  But  I  will  communicate  to  our  leaders  your  Grace's  answer  to  our  supplication ; 
and,  since  we  cannot  obtain  peace,  we  must  bid  war  welcome  as  well  as  we  may." 

**  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  Duke.  "  I  suspend  the  movements  of  attack  for  one 
hour,  and  for  one  hoiu*  only.  If  you  have  an  answer  to  return  within  that  space  of  time, 
I  will  receive  it  here,  and  earnestly  entreat  it  may  be  such  as  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood." 

At  this  moment  another  smile  of  deep  meaning  passed  between  Dalzell  and  Claverhouse. 
The  Duke  observed  it,  and  repeated  his  words  with  great  dignity — "  Yes,  gentlemen, 
I  said  I  trusted  the  answer  might  be  such  as  would  save  the  effusiou  of  blood.  I  hope 
the  sentiment  neither  needs  your  scorn,  nor  incurs  your  displeasure." 

Dalzell  returned  the  Duke's  frown  with  a  stern  glance,  but  made  no  answer. 
Claverhouse,  his  lip  just  curled  with  an  ironical  smile,  bowed,  and  said,  "  It  was  not  for 
him  to  judge  the  propriety  of  his  Grace's  sentiments." 

The  Duke  made  a  signal  to  Morton  to  withdraw.  He  obeyed ;  and,  accompanied  by 
his  former  escort,  rode  slowly  through  the  army  to  return  to  the  camp  of  the  non- 
conformists. As  he  passed  the  fine  corps  of  Life-Guards,  he  found  Claverhouse  was 
already  at  their  head.  That  officer  no  sooner  saw  Morton,  than  he  advanced  and 
addressed  him  with  perfect  politeness  of  manner. 
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"  I  think  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Morton  of  Mihiwood  ?** 

"  It  is  not  Colonel  Grahame's  fault,"  said  Morton,  smiling  sternly,  "  that  he  or  any 
one  else  should  be  now  incommoded  by  my  presence." 

"  Allow  me  at  least  to  say,"  replied  Claverhouse,  "  that  Mr.  Morton's  present  situation 
authorizes  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  him,  and  that  my  proceedings  at  our  last 
meeting  only  squared  to  my  duty." 

**  To  reconcile  your  actions  to  your  duty,  and  your  duty  to  your  conscience,  is  your 
business.  Colonel  Grahame,  not  mine,"  said  Morton,  justly  offended  at  being  thus^  in  a 
manner,  required  to  approve  of  the  sentence  under  which  he  had  so  nearly  suffered. 

^*  Nay,  but  stay  an  instant,"  said  Claverhouse.  ^'  Evandale  insists  that  I  have  some 
wrongs  to  acquit  myself  of  in  your  instance.  I  trust  I  shall  always  make  some  difference 
between  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who,  though  misguided,  acts  upon  generous  principles, 
and  the  crazy  fanatical  clowns  yonder,  with  the  bloodthirsty  assassins  who  head  them. 
Therefore,  if  they  do  not  disperse  upon  your  return,  let  me  pray  you  instantly  come  over 
to  our  army  and  surrender  yourself,  for,  be  assured,  they  cannot  stand  our  aflaanlt  for 
half  an  hour.  If  you  will  be  ruled  and  do  this,  be  sure  to  inquire  for  me.  Monmouth, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  cannot  protect  you~Dalzell  will  not ; — ^I  both  can  and  will ;  and 
I  have  promised  to  Evandale  to  do  so  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity.** 

'^  I  should  owe  Lord  Evandale  my  thanks,"  answered  Morton  coldly,  ^'  did  not  his 
scheme  imply  an  opinion  that  I  might  be  prevailed  on  to  desert  those  with  whom  I  am 
engaged.  For  you.  Colonel  Grahame,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  a  different  species  of 
satisfaction,  it  is  probable  that,  in  an  hour's  time,  you  will  find  me  at  the  west  end  of 
Bothwell  Bridge  with  my  sword  in  my  hand." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  there,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  but  still  more  so  should 
you  think  better  on  my  first  proposal." 

They  then  saluted  and  parted. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  lad,  Lumley,"  said  Claverhouse,  addressing  himself  to  the  other 
ofiicer ;  "  but  he  is  a  lost  man — ^his  blood  be  upon  his  head," 

So  saying,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparation  for  instant  battle* 


A 


I  Oencrall  Thomu  Dalyell  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Mi^esties  Forces  Doe  sincerely 
affirm  and  declare  that  I  Judge  it  unlawfiill  for  subjects  upon  pretence  for  Reformation  or 
other  pretences  quatsoever  to  enter  Leagues  and  Covenants  or  to  rise  up  in  annes  against  the 
King  or  those  commissionat  by  him ;  and  that  all  these  gatherings,  ConTocations,  Petitions, 
Protestations  erecting  and  keeping  of  Councill  tables  that  were  used  in  the  beginning  and 
for  carrying  on  the  late  troubles  were  imlawfull  and  seditious  and  particularly  these  oathes 
quherof  the  one  is  commonly  called  the  Nationall  Covenant  (as  it  was  swome  and  ex- 
plained in  the  year  1638  and  thereafter)  and  the  other  entituled  a  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  &c.  &c. 

At  Edinburgh  Ist  May  1685. 


®$«i|tnr  tjt  «|ilits=iFtr»t. 


Cu»  with  Iht<r  «)*U  of  blew; 


^Tf^k^.f'i.i  HEN  Morton  had  left  the  well-ordered  oatposts  of  the  r^ular  annjr,  and 
/■SS¥vf\'^8^  arrived  at  those  which  were  maintained  b^  hi^  own  partj,  he  could  not 
^^■MBCJIx  ^''*  ^  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  difference  of  diacipline,  and  entertain  a 
ft  1  iWgHliA  proportional  decree  of  fear  for  the  consequences.  The  same  discords 
75fC^j^l^>i'* which  Bgitated  the  councila  of  the  inaui^nts,  raged  even  among  their 
^  ^^^'  ""'meanest  followers ;  and  their  picquets  and  patrols  were  more  interested 
and  occupied  in  disputing  the  true  occasion  and  causes  of  wrath,  and  defining  the  limits 
of  Erastian  heresy,  than  in  looking  out  for  and  observing  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
though  within  hearing  of  the  rojal  drums  and  trumpets. 

There  was  a  guard,  however,  of  the  insurgent  army,  posted  at  the  long  and  narrow 
bridge  of  Bothwell,  over  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily  advance  to  the  attack  ;  but, 
Uke  the  others,  they  were  divided  and  didieartened ;  and,  entertaining  the  idea  that  they 
were  posted  on  a  desperate  service,  they  even  meditated  withdiawing  themselves  to  the 
main  body.  This  would  have  been  utter  ruin  ;  for  on  the  defence  or  loss  of  tliis  pass  the 
fortime  of  the  day  was  most  likely  to  depend.  All  beyond  the  bridge  was  a  plain  open 
field,  excepting  a  few  thickets  of  no  great  depth,  and,  consequently,  was  ground  on  which 
the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  insurgents,  defii^ient  as  they  were  in  cavalry,  and  totally 
unprovided  with  artillery,  were  altogether  unlikely  to  withstand  the  shock  of  regular 
troops. 
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Morton  therefore  viewed  the  pass  carefully,  and  formed  the  hope,  that  by  occupjing 
two  or  three  houses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  copse  and  thickets  of  alders 
and  hazels  that  lined  its  side,  and  by  blockading  the  passage  itself,  and  shutting  the  gates 
of  a  portal,  which,  according  to  the  old  fashion,  was  built  on  the  central  arch  of  the  bridge 
of  Bothwell,  it  might  be  easily  defended  against  a  very  superior  force.  He  issued 
directions  accordingly,  and  conmianded  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  portal,  to  be  thrown  down,  that  they  might  afford  no  protection  to  the  enemy  when 
they  should  attempt  the  passage.  Morton  then  conjured  the  party  at  this  important  post 
to  be  watchful  and  upon  their  guard,  and  promised  them  a  speedy  and  strong  re- 
inforcement. He  caused  them  to  advance  videttes  beyond  the  river  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  which  outposts  he  directed  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  as  soon  as 
they  approached ;  finally,  he  charged  them  to  send  regular  information  to  the  main  body 
of  all  that  they  should  observe.  Men  under  arms,  and  in  a  situation  of  danger,  are  usually 
sufficiently  alert  in  appreciating  the  merit  of  their  officers.  Morton's  intelligence  and 
activity  gained  the  confidence  of  these  men,  and  with  better  hope  and  heart  than  before, 
they  began  to  fortify  their  position  in  the  manner  he  recommended,  and  saw  him  depart 
with  three  loud  cheers. 

Morton  now  galloped  hastily  towards  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  the  scene  of  confusion  and  clamour  which  it  exhibited,  at  the 
moment  when  good  order  and  concord  were  of  such  essential  consequence.  Instead  of 
being  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  listening  to  the  conmiands  of  their  officers,  they 
were  crowding  together  in  a  confused  mass,  that  rolled  and  agitated  itself  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  while  a  thousand  tongues  spoke,  or  rather  vociferated,  and  not  a  single  ear  was 
found  to  listen.  Scandalized  at  a  scene  so  extraordinary,  Morton  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  through  the  press,  to  learn,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  cause  of  this  so  untimely 
disorder.  While  he  is  thus  engaged,  we  shall  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  that  which 
he  was  some  time  in  discovering. 

The  insurgents  had  proceeded  to  hold  their  day  of  humiliation,  which,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  the  puritans  during  the  earlier  civil  war,  they  considered  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  solving  all  difficulties,  and  waiving  all  discussions.  It  was  usual  to  name  an 
ordinary  week-day  for  this  purpose,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Sabbath  itself  was  adopted, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  time  and  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  A  temporary  pulpit, 
or  tent,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment ;  which,  according  to  the  fixed 
arrangement,  was  first  to  be  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Poundtext,  to  whom  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned,  as  the  eldest  clergyman  present.  But  as  the  worthy  divine, 
with  slow  and  stately  steps,  was  advancing  towards  the  rostrum  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  he  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  the 
insane  preacher  whose  appearance  had  so  much  startled  Morton  at  the  first  council  of  the 
insurgents  after  their  victory  at  Loudon-hill.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  acting 
under  the  influence  and  instigation  of  the  Cameronians,  or  whether  he  was  merely  com- 
pelled by  his  own  agitated  imagination,  and  the  temptation  of  a  vacant  pulpit  before  him,  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  so  respectable  a  congr^ation.  It  is  only  certain  that 
he  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,  sprung  into  the  pulpit,  cast  his  eyes  wildly  around 
him,  and,  undismayed  by  the  murmurs  of  many  of  the  audience,  opened  the  Bible,  read 
forth  as  his  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Certain  men,  the  children 
of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city, 
saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which  you  have  not  known ;"  and  then  rushed  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject. 

The  harangue  of  Mucklewrath  was  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  his  intrusion  was 
unauthorised  and  untimely;  but  it  was  provokingly  coherent,  in  so  far  as  it  turned 
entirely  upon  the  very  subjects  of  discord,  of  which  it  had  been  agreed  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  until  some  more  suitable  opportunity.     Not  a  single  topic  did  he  omit 
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which  had  ofienoe  in  it;  and,  after  charging  the  moderate  party  with  heresy,  with 
croQching  to  tyranny,  with  seeking  to  be  at  peace  with  God's  enemied,  he  applied  to 
Morton,  by  name,  the  charge  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  men  of  Belial,  who,  in  the 
words  of  his  text,  had  gone  out  from  amongst  them,  to  withdraw  the  inhabitants  of  his 
city,  and  to  go  astray  after  false  gods.  To  him,  and  all  who  followed  him,  or  approved 
of  his  conduct,  Mucklewrath  denounced  fury  and  vengeance,  and  exhorted  those  who 
would  hold  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  to  come  up  from  the  midst  of  them. 

**  Fear  not,"  he  said,  "  because  of  the  neighing  of  horses,  or  the  glittering  of  breast- 
plates. Seek  not  aid  of  the  Egyptians  because  of  the  enemy,  though  they  may  be 
namerons  as  locusts,  and  fierce  as  dragons.  Their  trust  is  not  as  our  trust,  nor  their 
rock  as  our  rock ;  how  else  shall  a  thousand  fiy  before  one,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to 
the  flight !  I  dreamed  it  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  the  voice  said,  *  Habakkuk, 
take  thy  fan  and  purge  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  that  they  be  not  both  consumed  with  the 
fire  of  indignation  and  the  lightning  of  fury.'  Wherefore,  I  say,  take  this  Henry  Morton — 
this  wretched  Achan,  who  hath  brought  the  accursed  thing  among  ye,  and  made  himself 
brethren  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy — take  him  and  stone  him  with  stones,  and  thereafter 
bum  him  with  fire,  that  the  wrath  may  depart  from  the  children  of  the  Covenant.  He 
hath  not  taken  a  Babylonish  garment,  but  he  hath  sold  the  garment  of  righteousness  to 
the  woman  of  Babylon — ^he  hath  not  taken  two  hundred  shekels  of  fine  silver,  but 
he  hath  bartered  the  truth,  which  is  more  precious  than  shekels  of  silver  or  wedges 
of  gold." 

At  his  furious  charge,  brought  so  unexpectedly  against  one  of  their  most  active  com- 
manders, the  audience  broke  out  into  open  tumult,  some  demanding  that  there  should  in- 
stantly be  a  new  election  of  ofiicers,  into  which  office  none  should  hereafter  be  admitted  who 
had,  in  their  phrase,  touched  of  that  which  was  accursed,  or  temporized  more  or  less  with 
the  heresies  and  corruptions  of  the  times.  While  such  was  the  demand  of  the  Cameronians, 
they  vociferated  loudly,  that  those  who  were  not  with  them  were  against  them, — that  it 
was  no  time  to  relinquish  the  substantial  part  of  the  covenanted  testimony  of  the  Church, 
if  tiiey  expected  a  blessing  on  their  arms  and  their  cause, — and  that,  in  their  eyes, 
a  lukewarm  Presbyterian  was  little  better  than  a  Prelatist,  an  anti-Covenanter,  and 
a  Nullifidian. 

The  parties  accused  repelled  the  charge  of  criminal  compliance  and  defection  from  the 
truth  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  charged  their  accusers  with  breach  of  faith,  as  well 
as  with  wrong-headed  and  extravagant  zeal  in  introducing  such  divisions  into  an  army, 
the  joint  strength  of  which  could  not,  by  the  most  sanguine,  be  judged  more  than 
sufficient  to  face  their  enemies.  Poundtext,  and  one  or  two  others,  made  some  faint 
efforts  to  stem  the  increasing  fury  of  the  factious,  exclaiming  to  those  of  the  other  party, 
in  the  words  of  the  Patriarch, — "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  thy  herdsmen  and  my  herdsmen,  for  we  be  brethren."  No  pacific 
overture  could  possibly  obtain  audience.  It  was  in  vain  that  even  Burley  himself,  when 
he  saw  the  dissension  proceed  to  such  ruinous  lengths,  exerted  his  stem  and  deep  voice, 
commanding  silence  and  obedience  to  discipline.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  had  gone 
forth,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  exhortation  of  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  had  communicated 
a  part  of  his  frenzy  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  wiser,  or  more  timid  part  of  the 
assembly,  were  already  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  field,  and  giving  up  their  cause 
as  lost.  Others  were  moderating  a  harmonious  call,  as  they  somewhat  improperly  termed 
it,  to  new  officers,  and  dismissing  those  formerly  chosen,  and  that  with  a  tumult  and 
clamour  worthy  of  the  deficiency  of  good  sense  and  good  order  implied  in  the  whole 
transaction.  It  was  at  this  moment  when  Morton  arrived  in  the  field  and  joined  the 
army,  in  total  confusion,  and  on  the  point  of  dissolving  itself.  His  arrival  occasioned 
loud  exclamations  of  applause  on  the  one  side,  and  of  imprecation  on  the  other. 

"  What  means  this  ruinous  disorder  at  such  a  moment?"  he  exclaimed  to  Burley,  who, 
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exliausted  with  his  vain  exertions  to  restore  order,  was  now  leaning  on  his  swocd,  ni 
regarding  the  c&nfusion  with  an  eye  of  resolute  despair. 

'*  It  means,"  he  replied,  ^'  that  God  has  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  our  eneBues^" 

Not  so,"  answered  Morton,  with  a  voice  and  gesture  which  compelled  manj  to  firtet; 
it  is  not  God  who  deserts  us — it  is  we  who  desert  him,  and  dishonour  oanAm  tf 
disgracing  and  betraying  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion. — Hear  me  !**  he  CX( 
springing  to  the  pulpit  which  Mucklewrath  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  bj 
exhaustion — "I  bring  from  the  enemy  an  offer  to  treat,  if  you  incline  to  lay  down  your 
I  can  assure  you  the  means  of  making  an  honourable  defence,  if  jou  are  of  mofe 
tempers.  The  time  filies  fast  on.  Let  us  resolve  either  for  peace  or  war ;  and  let  il 
be  said  of  us  in  future  days,  that  six  thousand  Scottish  men  in  arms  had  neither 
to  stand  their  ground  and  fight  it  out,  nor  prudence  to  treat  for  peace,  nor  ena  thi 
coward's  wisdom  to  retreat  in  good  time  and  with  safety.  What  signifies  quarreDii^  ti 
points  of  church-discipline,  when  the  whole  edifice  is  threatened  with  total  destmcCkn? 
O  remember,  my  brethren,  that  the  last  and  worst  evil  which  Grod  brought  upon  ttl 
people  whom  he  had  once  chosen — the  last  and  worst  punishment  of  their  blindnes  al 
hardness  of  heart,  was  the  bloody  dissensions  which  rent  asunder  their  city,  even 
the  enemy  were  thundering  at  its  gates ! " 

Some  of  the  audience  testified  their  feeling  of  this  exhortation,  by  loud  ez< 
of  applause-— others  by  hooting,  and  exclaiming — "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !  ** 

Morton,  who  beheld  the  columns  of  the  enemy  already  beginning  to  appear  on 
bank,  and  directing  their  march  upon  the  bridge,  raised  his  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his  hand,  exclaimed, — *^  Silence  your  senseless  damoon! 
Yonder  is  the  enemy !  On  maintaining  the  bridge  against  him,  depend  our  lives,  as  wd 
as  our  hope  to  reclaim  our  laws  and  liberties.  There  shall  at  least  one  Scottishman  die 
in  their  defence.     Let  any  one  who  loves  his  country  follow  me !" 

The  multitude  had  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed.  The  si^ 
of  the  glittering  files  of  the  English  Foot-Guards,  supported  by  several  squadrons  of 
horse,  of  the  cannon  which  the  artillerymen  were  busily  engaged  in  planting  against  tbe 
bridge,  of  the  plaided  clans  who  seemed  to  search  for  a  ford,  and  of  the  long  succession  of 
troops  which  were  destined  to  support  the  attack,  silenced  at  once  their  clamorous  uproar, 
and  struck  them  with  as  much  consternation  as  if  it  were  an  unexpected  apparition,  and 
not  the  very  thing  which  they  ought  to  have  been  looking  out  for.  They  gazed  on  each 
other,  and  on  their  leaders,  with  looks  resembling  those  that  indicate  the  weakness  of  a 
patient  when  exhausted  by  a  fit  of  frenzy.  Yet  when  Morton,  springing  from  th« 
rostrum,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  bridge,  he  was  followed  by  about  an  hundred 
of  the  young  men  who  were  particularly  attached  to  his  command. 

Burley  turned  to  Macbriar — "  Ephraim,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Providence  points  us  the  way, 
through  the  worldly  wisdom  of  this  latitudinarian  youth. — He  that  loves  the  light,  let 
him  follow  Burley ! " 

'*  Tarry,"  replied  Macbriar ;  "  it  is  not  by  Henry  Morton,  or  such  as  he,  that  our 
goings -out  and  our  comings-in  are  to  be  meted ;  therefore  tarry  with  us.  I  fear 
treachery  to  the  host  from  this  mdlifidian  Achan — Thou  shalt  not  go  with  him — thou  art 
our  chariots  and  our  horsemen." 

"  Hinder  me  not,"  replied  Burley ;  "  he  hath  well  said  that  all  is  lost,  if  the  enemy 
win  the  bridge — therefore  let  me  not.  Shall  the  children  of  this  generation  be  called 
wiser  or  braver  than  the  children  of  the  sanctuary  ? — Array  yourselves  under  your 
leaders — let  us  not  lack  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition;  and  accursed  be  he  who 
turneth  back  from  the  work  on  this  great  day  ! " 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  hastily  marched  towards  the  bridge,  and  was  followed  by  about 
two  hundred  of  the  most  gallant  and  zealous  of  his  party.  There  was  a  deep  and 
disheartened  pause  when  Morton  and  Burley  departed.     The  commanders  availed 
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thenudres  of  it  to  display  th^r  lines  in  gome  sort  of  order,  and  exhorted  those  who 
vere  most  exposed,  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  faces  to  avoid  the  cannonade 
whidi  they  might  present!;  expect  The  insurgents  ceased  to  resist  or  to  remonstrate ; 
bat  the  awe  which  bad  silenced  their  discords  hod  dismayed  their  courage.  They 
snffined  themselves  to  be  formed  into  ranks  with  the  docility  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  but 
wiUiont  possessing,  for  the  time,  more  resolution  or  energy ;  for  they  experienced  a 
ranking  of  the  heart,  imposed  by  the  sudden  and  imminent  approach  of  the  danger  which 
they  had  Defected  to  provide  against  while  it  was  yet  distant.  They  were,  however,drawa 
out  with  some  r^ularity ;  and  as  they  still  possessed  the  appearance  of  an  army,  their 
leaders  had  only  to  hope  that  some  favourable  circumstance  would  restore  their  spirits 
and  courage. 

Kettledrammle,  Poundtext,  Macbriar,  and  other  preachers,  busied  themselves  in  their 
nnka,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  raise  a  psalm.  But  the  superstitious  among  them 
obaerved,  as  an  ill  omen,  that  their  song  of  praise  and  triumph  sunk  into  "  a  quaver  of 
eoDStemation,"  and  resembled  rather  a  penitentiary  stave  sung  on  the  scaffold  of  a 
condemned  criminal,  than  the  bold  strain  which  had  resounded  along  the  wild  heath  of 
Loudon-hill,  in  anticipation  of  that  day's  victory.  The  melancholy  melody  soon  received 
a  rough  accompaniment ;  the  royal  soldiers  shouted,  the  highlanders  yelled,  the  cannon 
be^an  to  fire  on  one  side,  and  the  musketry  on  both,  and  the  bridge  of  Bothwell,  with  the 
banks  adjacent,  were  involved  in  wreaths  of  smoke. 


©'ijapUi  t3}t  ^|)iIr%=#tcoTij:i. 
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Wa^lWg^^i  RE  Morton  or  Burley  had  reached  the  post  to  be  defended,  the  enemy 
^iiK^I''^.  ^^^  commenced  an  attack  upon  it  with  great  spirit.  The  two  regiments 
fftftKjR*v',  ^  of  Foot-Guards,  formed  into  a  close  column,  rushed  forward  to  the  river ; 
fft^yy*;^^^  one  corps,  deploying  along  the  right  bank,  commenced  a  galling  fire  on 
^t?^^^^li'"'^  defenders  of  the  pass,  while  the  other  pressed  on  to  occupy  the 
^-*^*™''^'-''"-  bridge.  The  insurgents  sustained  the  attack  with  grest  constancy  and 
courage ;  and  while  part  of  their  number  returned  the  fire  acroas  the  river,  the  rest 
maintained  a  discharge  of  musketry  upon  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  itself,  uid  eveiy 
avenue  by  which  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  approach  it.  Hie  latter  suffered  severely, 
but  still  giuned  ground,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was  already  upon  the  bridge,  when 
the  arrival  of  Morton  changed  the  scene  ;  and  his  marksmen,  commencing  upon  the  pass 
A  fire  as  well  aimed  aa  it  was  sustained  And  regular,  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  They  were  a  second  time  brought  up  to  the  charge,  and  a  second  time 
repulsed  with  still  greater  loss,  as  Burley  had  now  brought  his  party  into  action.  The 
fire  was  continued  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  both  sides,  and  the  issue  of  the  action 
seemed  very  dubious. 

Monmouth,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  charger,  might  be  discovered  on  the  top  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  urging,  entreating,  and  animating  the  exertions  of  his 
soldiers.  By  his  orders,  the  cannon,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  annoying  the 
distant  main  body  of  the  presbyterians,  were  now  turned  up<Ki  the  defenders  of  the 
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bridge.  But  these  tremendous  engines,  being  wrought  much  more  slowlj  than  in 
modem  times,  did  not  produce  the  effect  of  annoying  or  terrifjing  the  enemy  to  the 
extent  proposed.  The  insurgents,  sheltered  by  the  copsewood  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  stationed  in  the  houses  already  mentioned,  fought  under  cover,  while  the 
royalists,  owing  to  the  precautions  of  Morton,  were  entirely  exposed.  The  defence  was 
BO  protracted  and  obstinate,  that  the  royal  generals  began  to  fear  it  might  be  ultimately 
successful.  While  Monmouth  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  Foot- 
Guards,  brought  them  on  to  another  close  and  desperate  attack,  he  was  warmly  seconded 
by  DalzeH,  who^  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Lennox-Highlanders,  rushed 
forward  with  their  tremendous  war-cry  of  Loch-sloy.*  The  ammunition  of  the  defenders 
of  the  bridge  began  to  fail  at  this  important  crisis ;  messages,  commanding  and  imploring 
succours  and  supplies,  were  in  vain  despatched,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  main  body  of 
the  presbyterian  army,  which  remained  inactively  drawn  up  on  the  open  fields  in  the 
rear.  Fear,  consternation,  and  misrule,  had  gone  abroad  among  them,  and  while  the 
post  on  which  their  safety  depended  required  to  be  instantly  and  powerfully  reinforced, 
there  remained  none  either  to  command  or  to  obey. 

As  the  fire  of  the  defenders  of  the  bridge  began  to  slacken,  that  of  the  assailants 
increased,  and  in  its  turn  became  more  fataL  Animated  by  the  example  and  exhortations 
of  their  generals,  they  obtained  a  footing  upon  the  bridge  itself,  and  began  to  remove  the 
obstacles  by  which  it  was  blockaded.  The  portal-gate  was  broke  open,  the  beams,  trunks 
of  trees,  and  other  materials  of  the  barricade,  pulled  down  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition.  Morton  and  Burley  fought  in  the  very 
front  of  their  followers,  and  encouraged  them  with  their  pikes,  halberds,  and  partisans, 
to  encounter  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards,  and  the  broadswords  of  the  Highlanders. 
But  those  behind  the  leaders  began  to  shrink  from  the  unequal  combat,  and  fiy  singly, 
or  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  towards  the  main  body,  until  the  remainder  were,  by  the 
mere  weight  of  the  hostile  column  as  much  as  by  their  weapons,  fairly  forced  from  the 
bridge.  The  passage  being  now  open,  the  enemy  began  to  pour  over.  But  the  bridge 
was  long  and  narrow,  which  rendered  the  manceuvre  slow  as  well  as  dangerous  ;  and 
those  who  first  passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  the 
Covenanters  continued  to  fire.  Burley  and  Morton  were  near  each  other  at  this  critical 
moment. 

**  There  is  yet  time,"  said  the  former,  "  to  bring  down  horse  to  attack  them,  ere  they 
can  get  into  order ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  we  may  thus  regain  the  bridge.  Hasten 
thou  to  bring  them  down,  while  I  make  the  defence  good  with  this  old  and  wearied  body." 

Morton  saw  the  importance  of  the  advice,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  horse  which 
Cuddie  held  in  readiness  for  him  behind  the  thicket,  galloped  towards  a  body  of  cavalry 
which  chanced  to  be  composed  entirely  of  Cameronians.  Ere  he  could  speak  his  errand, 
or  utter  his  orders,  he  was  saluted  by  the  execrations  of  the  whole  body. 

"  He  flies ! "  they  exclaimed — "  the  cowardly  traitor  flies  like  a  hart  from  the  hunters, 
and  hath  left  valiant  Burley  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  I" 

"  I  do  not  fly,"  said  Morton.  "  I  come  to  lead  you  to  the  attack.  Advance  boldly, 
and  we  shall  yet  do  welL" 

"  Follow  him  not  I — Follow  him  not !" — such  were  the  tumultuous  exclamations  which 
resounded  from  the  ranks; — "he  hath  sold  you  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy  !" 

And  while  Morton  argued,  entreated,  and  commanded  in  vain,  the  moment  was  lost  in 
which  the  advance  might  have  been  useful ;  and  the  outlet  from  the  bridge,  with  all  its 
defences,  being  in  complete  possession  of  the  enemy,  Burley  and  his  remaining  followers 
were  driven  back  upon  the  main  body,  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  their  hurried  and 
harassed  retreat  was  far  from  restoring  the  confidence  which  they  so  much  wanted. 

•  This  WM  the  sloinMi  or  war-cry  of  the  MacFarlanes,  taken  from  a  lake  near  the  head  of  Loch  Ix)mond,  in  the  centre  of 
their  ancient  poueuiont  on  the  western  banks  of  that  beautiful  inland  sea. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  forces  of  the  King  crossed  the  bridge  at  their  leisure,  and, 
securing  the  pass,  formed  in  line  of  battle  ;  while  Claverhouse,  who,  like  a  hawk  perched 
on  a  rock,  and  eyeing  the  time  to  pounce  on  its  prey,  had  watched  the  event  of  the  action 
from  the  opposite  bank,  now  passed  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  at  fiill  trot, 
and  leading  them  in  squadrons  through  the  intervals  and  round  the  flanks  of  the  royal 
infantry,  formed  them  in  line  on  the  moor,  and  led  them  to  the  charge,  advancing  in 
front  with  one  large  body,  while  other  two  divisions  threatened  the  flanks  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. Their  devoted  army  was  now  in  that  situation  when  the  slightest  demonstration 
towards  an  attack  was  certain  to  inspire  panic.  Their  broken  spirits  and  disheartened 
courage  were  unable  to  endure  the  charge  of  the  cavalry,  attended  with  all  its  terrible 
accompaniments  of  sight  and  sound, — the  rush  of  the  horses  at  full  speed,  the  shaking 
of  the  earth  under  their  feet,  the  glancing  of  the  swords,  the  waving  of  the  plumes,  and 
the  fierce  shouts  of  the  cavaliers.  The  front  ranks  hardly  attempted  one  ill-directed  and 
disorderly  fire,  and  their  rear  were  broken  and  flying  in  confusion  ere  the  charge  had 
been  completed;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  horsemen  were  mixed  with  them, 
cutting  and  hewing  without  mercy.  The  voice  of  Claverhouse  was  heard,  even  above 
the  din  of  conflict,  exclaiming  to  his  soldiers — ''  Kill !  kill  I — no  quarter !  think  on 
Richard  Grahame !"  The  dragoons,  many  of  whom  had  shared  the  disgrace  of  Londcm- 
hill,  required  no  exhortations  to  vengeance  as  easy  as  it  was  complete.  Their  swords 
drank  deep  of  slaughter  among  the  unresisting  fugitives.  Screams  for  quarter  were 
only  answered  by  the  shouts  with  which  the  pursuers  accompanied  their  blows,  and  the 
whole  field  presented  one  general  scene  of  confused  slaughter,  flight,  and  pursuit. 

About  twelve  hundred  of  the  insurgents  who  remained  in  a  body  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  out  of  the  line  of  the  charge  of  cavalry,  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry.  That  mild-tempered  nobleman  instantly  allowed  them  the  quarter  which  they 
prayed  for ;  and,  galloping  about  through  the  field,  exerted  himself  as  much  to  stop  the 
slaughter,  as  he  had  done  to  obtain  the  victory.  While  busied  in  this  humane  task,  be 
met  with  General  Dalzell,  who  was  encouraging  the  fierce  Highlanders  and  royal  volun- 
teers to  show  their  zeal  for  King  and  country,  by  quenching  the  flame  of  the  rebellion 
with  the  blood  of  the  rebels. 

"  Sheath  your  sword,  I  command  you,  General  !**  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "  and  sound 
the  retreat.  Enough  of  blood  has  been  shed ;  give  quarter  to  the  King's  misguided 
subjects." 

"  I  obey  your  Grace,"  said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  bloody  sword  and  returning  it  to 
the  scabbard;  but  I  warn  you  at  the  same  time,  that  enough  has  not  been  done  to 
intimidate  these  desperate  rebels.  Has  not  your  Grace  heard  that  Basil  Olifant  has 
collected  several  gentlemen  and  men  of  substance  in  the  West,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
marching  to  join  them  ?" 

"  Basil  Olifant?"  said  the  Duke;  "who,  or  what  is  he?" 

"  The  next  male  heir  to  the  last  Earl  of  Torwood.  He  is  disaflected  to  Grovemment 
from  his  claim  to  the  estate  being  set  aside  in  favour  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  ;  and 
I  suppose  the  hope  of  getting  the  inheritance  has  set  him  in  motion." 

"  Be  his  motives  what  they  will,"  replied  Monmouth,  "  he  must  soon  disperse  his 
followers,  for  this  army  is  too  much  broken  to  rally  again ; — therefore,  once  more,  I 
command  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped." 

"  It  is  your  Grace's  province  to  command,  and  to  be  responsible  for  your  conmiands,*" 
answered  Dalzell,  as  he  gave  reluctant  orders  for  checking  the  pursuit. 

But  the  fiery  and  vindictive  Grahame  was  already  far  out  of  hearing  of  the  signal 
of  retreat,  and  continued  with  his  cavalry  an  unwearied  and  bloody  pursuit,  breaking, 
dispersing,  and  cutting  to  pieces  all  the  insurgents  whom  they  could  come  up  with. 

Burley  and  Morton  were  both  hurried  oflf  the  field  by  the  confused  tide  of  fugitives. 
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Tbnj  made  some  attempt  to  defend  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Hamilton ;  but  while 
hbouring  to  induce  the  fliers  to  face  about  and  stand  to  their  weapons,  Burley  received 
a  bullet  which  broke  his  sword-arm. 

"  Maj  the  hand  be  withered  that  shot  the  shot !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  sword  which 
be  was  waving  over  his  head  fell  powerless  to  his  side.     "  I  can  fight  no  longer."* 

Then  taniiiig  his  horse's  head^  he  retreated  out  of  the  confusion.  Morton  also  now 
saw  that  the  continuing  his  unavailing  efforts  to  rollj  the  fliers  could  onlj  end  in  his 
own  death  or  captivity,  and,  foUowed  by  the  faithful  Cuddie,  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  press,  and  being  well  moimted,  leaped  his  horse  over  one  or  two  enclosures,  and  got 
into  the  open  country. 

From  the  first  hill  which  they  gained  in  their  flight,  they  looked  back,  end  beheld  the 
whole  country  covered  with  their  fugitive  companions,  and  with  the  pursuing  dragoons, 
whose  wild  shouts  and  halloo,  as  they  did  execution  on  the  groups  whom  they  overtook, 
mingled  with  the  groans  and  screams  of  their  victims,  rose  shrilly  up  the  hiU. 

"  It  is  impossible  they  can  ever  make  head  og^n,"  said  Morton. 

"  The  head's  taen  aff  them,  as  clean  as  I  wad  bite  it  off  a  aybo ! "  rejoined  Cuddle. 
**  Eh,  Lord !  see  how  the  broadswords  are  flashing  1  War's  a  fearsome  thing.  They'll  be 
cunning  that  catches  me  at  this  wark  again. — But,  for  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  mak  for 
some  strength!" 

Morton  saw  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his  trusty  squire. '  They  resumed 
a  n^id  pftce,  and  continued  it  without  intermission,  directing  their  course  towards  the 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  where  they  thought  it  likely  some  part  of  the  fugitives 
might  draw  t<^ethcr,  for  the  sake  either  of  making  defence,  or  of  obtaining  terms. 

■  Thii  Inddmt,  uid  Biular'iaie1uua<ui,inUkenfrain  Ibancordi. 
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^'ji^jK^iT^*-.  VENING  had  fallen ;  aod,  for  the  last  two  hours,  they  had  seen  none  of 
^i^Mki^^n*^^  their  ill-fated  companions,  when  Morton  and  his  faithful  attendant  gaine<l 
'  the  moorland,  and  approached  a  large  and  solitaiy  fann-houfie,  situated 
'  in  the  entrance  of  a  wild  glen,  far  remote  from  anj  other  habitation. 
11 -.-t:  i-iTT^  .  ,:  "  Our  horses,"  said  Morton,  "will  cany  us  no  farther  without  rest  or 
f?*e».SA*'i,',.*i.!  food,  and  we  must  try  to  obtain  them  here,  if  possible," 
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So  speakingy  he  led  the  way  to  the  house.  The  place  had  eTery  appearance  of  being 
inhabited.  There  was  smoke  issuiiig  from  the  chimney  in  a  considerable  volume,  and 
the  marlu  of  recent  hoofs  were  visible  around  the  door.  Tliey  could  even  hear  the 
munniiriDg  of  human  voioes  within  the  house.  But  all  the  lower  windows  were  closely 
secured;  and  when  they  knocked  at  the  door,  no  answer  was  returned.  After  vainly 
calling  and  entreating  admittance,  they  withdrew  to  the  stable,  or  shed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  their  horses,  ere  they  used  farther  means  of  gaining  admission.  In  this 
place  they  found  ten  or  twelve  horses,  whose  state  of  fatigue,  as  well  as  the  military  yet 
disordered  appearance  of  their  saddles  and  accoutrements,  plainly  indicated  that  their 
owners  were  fugitive  insurgents  in  their  own  circumstances. 

"  This  meeting  bodes  luck,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  and  they  hae  walth  o*  beef,  that's  ae  thing 
certain,  for  here's  a  raw  hide  that  has  been  about  the  hurdies  o'  a  stot  not  half  an  hour 
syne — it's  warm  yet." 

Uncooraged  by  these  appearances,  they  returned  again  to  the  house,  and  announcing 
themselves  as  men  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  inmates,  clamoured  loudly  for 
■dmittanoe. 

'''Whoever  ye  be,"  answered  a  stern  voice  from  the  window,  after  a  long  and  obdurate 
**  disturb  not  those  who  mourn  for  the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  land,  and 
oat  the  causes  of  wrath  and  of  defection,  that  the  stumbling-blocks  may  be 
over  which  we  have  stumbled." 

**  Tbey  are  wild  western  whigs,"  said  Cuddie,  in  a  whisper  to  his  master ;  ^*  I  ken  by 
lllair  langoage.     fiend  hae  me  if  I  like  to  venture  on  them !" 

however,  again  called  to  the  party  within,  and  insisted  on  admittance ;  but 
Us  entreaties  still  disregarded,  he  opened  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  pushing 
the  shutters,  which  were  but  slightly  secured,  stepped  into  the  large  kitchen 
which  the  voice  had  issued.  Cuddie  followed  him,  muttering  betwixt  his  teeth, 
as  ke  pnt  his  head  within  the  window,  '^  That  he  hoped  there  was  nae  scalding  brose  on 
flie;"  and  master  and  servant  both  found  themselves  in  the  company  of  ten  or 
anned  men,  seated  around  the  fire,  on  which  refreshments  were  preparing,  and 
bnsifid  qiparendy  in  their  devotions. 

In  the  gloomy  countenances,  illuminated  by  the  fire-light,  Morton  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  several  of  those  zealots  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
intemperate  opposition  to  all  moderate  measures,  together  with  their  noted  pastor,  the 
fimatical  Ephraim  Macbriar,  and  the  maniac,  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.  The  Cameronians 
neither  stirred  tongue  nor  hand  to  welcome  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  but  continued 
to  listen  to  the  low  murmured  exercise  of  Macbriar,  as  he  prayed  that  the  Almighty 
would  lift  up  his  hand  from  his  people,  and  not  make  an  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 
That  they  were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  intruders  only  appeared  from  the 
sullen  and  indignant  glances  which  they  shot  at  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  their  eyes 
encountered. 

Morton,  finding  into  what  unfriendly  society  he  had  unwittingly  intruded,  began  to 
think  of  retreating ;  but,  on  turning  his  head,  observed  with  some  alarm,  that  two  strong 
men  had  silently  placed  themselves  beside  the  window,  through  which  they  had  entered. 
One  of  these  ominous  sentinels  whispered  to  Cuddie,  "  Son  of  that  precious  woman, 
Mause  Ileadrigg,  do  not  cast  thy  lot  farther  with  this  child  of  treachery  and  perdition — 
Pass  on  thy  way,  and  tarry  not,  for  the  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  thee." 

With  this  he  pointed  to  the  window,  out  of  which  Cuddie  jumped  without  hesitation  ; 
for  the  intimation  he  had  received  plainly  implied  the  personal  danger  he  would  other- 
wise incur. 

"  Winnocks  are  no  lucky  wi'  me,"  was  his  first  reflection  when  he  was  in  the  open 
air;  his  next  was  upon  the  probable  fate  of  his  master.  "They'll  kill  him,  the  mur- 
dering loons,  and  think   they're  doing  a  gude  turn !   but  Fse  tak  the  back  road  for 
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Hamilton,  and  see  if  I  canna  get  some  o'  our  ain  folk  to  bring  help  in  time  of  need- 
cessity." 

So  saying,  Cuddie  hastened  to  the  stable,  and  taking  the  best  horse  he  could  find 
instead  of  his  own  tired  animal,  he  galloped  off  in  the  direction  he  proposed. 

The  noise  of  his  horse's  tread  alarmed  for  an  instant  the  devotion  of  the  fanatics.  As 
it  died  in  the  distance,  Macbriar  brought  his  exercise  to  a  conclusion,  and  his  audience 
raised  themselves  from  the  stooping  posture,  and  louring  downward  look,  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  it,  and  all  fixed  their  eyes  sternly  on  Henry  Morton. 

^^  You  bend  strange  coimtenances  on  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  them.  **  I 
am  totally  ignorant  in  what  manner  I  can  have  deserved  them." 

'^  Out  upon  thee !  out  upon  thee !"  exclaimed  Mucklewrath,  starting  up ;  **  the  word 
that  thou  hast  spumed  shall  become  a  rock  to  crush  and  to  bruise  thee ;  the  spear  which 
thou  wouldst  have  broken  shall  pierce  thy  side ;  we  have  prayed,  and  wrestled,  and 
petitioned,  for  an  offering  to  atone  the  sins  of  the  congregation,  and  lo !  the  very  head 
of  the  offence  is  delivered  into  our  hand.  He  hath  burst  in  like  a  thief  through  the 
window ;  he  is  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  whose  blood  shall  be  a  drink-offering  to 
redeem  vengeance  from  the  church,  and  the  place  shall  from  henceforth  be  called 
Jehovah-Jireh,  for  the  sacrifice  is  provided.  Up  then,  and  bind  the  victim  with  cords 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  !" 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  party;  and  deeply  did  Morton  regret  at  that 
moment  the  incautious  haste  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  their  company.  He  was 
armed  only  with  his  sword,  for  he  had  left  his  pistols  at  the  bow  of  his  saddle ;  and,  as  the 
whigs  were  all  provided  with  fire-arms,  there  was  littie  or  no  chance  of  escaping  firom  them 
by  resistance.     The  interposition,  however,  of  Macbriar  protected  him  for  the  moment 

<<  Tarry  yet  a  while,  brethren ! — ^let  us  not  use  the  sword  rashly,  lest  the  load  of 
innocent  blood  lie  heavy  on  us. — Come,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Morton,  **  we 
will  reckon  with  thee  ere  we  avenge  the  cause  thou  hast  betrayed. — Hast  thou  not,"  he  con- 
tinued, '<  made  thy  face  as  hard  as  flint  against  the  truth  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  host?" 

^'  He  has — ^he  has,"  murmured  the  deep  voices  of  the  assistants. 

"  He  hath  ever  urged  peace  with  the  malignants,"  said  one. 

**  And  pleaded  for  the  dark  and  dismal  guilt  of  the  Indulgence,"  said  another. 

^'And  would  have  surrendered  the  host  into  the  hands  of  Monmouth,"  echoed  a 
third ;  '*  and  was  the  first  to  desert  the  honest  and  manly  Burley,  while  he  yet  resisted 
at  the  pass.  I  saw  him  on  the  moor,  with  his  horse  bloody  with  spurring,  long  ere  the 
firing  had  ceased  at  the  bridge." 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Morton,  "  if  you  mean  to  bear  me  down  by  clamour,  and  take  my 
life  without  hearing  me,  it  is  perhaps  a  thing  in  your  power ;  but  you  wiU  sin  before 
Grod  and  man  by  the  commission  of  such  a  murder." 

"  I  say,  hear  the  youth,"  said  Macbriar ;  "  for  Heaven  knows  our  boweb  have  yearned 
for  him,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  see  the  truth,  and  exert  his  gifts  in  its  defence. 
But  he  is  blinded  by  his  carnal  knowledge,  and  has  spurned  the  light  when  it  blazed 
before  him." 

Silence  being  obtained,  Morton  proceeded  to  assert  the  good  faith  which  he  had 
displayed  in  the  treaty  with  Monmouth,  and  the  active  part  he  had  borne  in  the  subse- 
quent action. 

"I  may  not,  gentiemen,"  he  said,  "be  fully  able  to  go  the  lengths  you  desire,  in 
assigning  to  those  of  my  own  religion  the  means  of  tyrannizing  over  others ;  but  none 
shall  go  farther  in  asserting  our  own  lawful  freedom.  And  I  must  needs  aver,  that  had 
others  been  of  my  mind  in  counsel,  or  disposed  to  stand  by  my  side  in  battie,  we  should 
this  evening,  instead  of  being  a  defeated  and  discordant  remnant,  have  sheathed  our 
weapons  in  an  useful  and  honourable  peace,  or  brandished  them  triumphantly  after  a 
decisive  victory." 
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He  hath  spoken  the  word,**  said  one  of  the  assembly — '^  he  hath  avowed  his  carnal 
self-seeking  and  £rastianism ; — ^let  him  die  the  death  \" 

**  Peace  yet  again,"  said  Macbriar,  "  for  I  will  try  him  farther. — Was  it  not  by  thy 
means  that  the  malignant  Evandale  twice  escaped  from  death  and  captivity  ?  Was  it  not 
through  thee  that  Miles  Bellenden  and  his  garrison  of  cut-throats  were  saved  from  the 
edge  of  the  sword?" 

"  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth  in  both  instances,"  replied 
Morton. 

*^Lo!  you  see!"  said  Macbriar — ''again  hath  his  mouth  spoken  it. — And  didst  thou 
not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a  Midianitish  woman,  one  of  the  spawn  of  prelacy,  a  toy  with 
which  the  arch-enemy's  trap  is  baited  ?  Didst  thou  not  do  all  this  for  the  sake  of  Edith 
Bellenden  ?." 

"  You  are  incapable,"  answered  Morton,  boldly,  "  of  appreciating  my  feelings  towards 
that  young  lady ;  but  all  that  I  have  done  I  would  have  done  had  she  never  existed." 

**  Thou  art  a  hardy  rebel  to  the  truth,"  said  another  dark-brow'd  man.  **  And  didst 
thou  not  so  act,  that,  by  conveying  away  the  aged  woman,  Margaret  Bellenden,  and  her 
grand-daughter,  thou  mightest  thwart  the  wise  and  godly  project  of  John  Balfour  of 
Burley  for  bringing  forth  to  battle  Basil  Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he 
were  ensured  possession  of  these  women's  worldly  endowments?" 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  scheme,"  said  Morton,  "  and  therefore  I  could  not  thwart  it. 
— ^But  does  your  religion  permit  you  to  take  such  uncreditable  and  immoral  modes  of 
recruiting?" 

''Peace!"  said  Macbriar,  somewhat  disconcerted;  "it  b  not  for  thee  to  instruct 
tender  professors,  or  to  construe  Covenant  obligations.  For  the  rest  you  have  acknow- 
ledged enough  of  sin  and  sorrowful  defection,  to  draw  down  defeat  on  a  host,  were  it  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  And  it  is  our  judgment,  that  we  are  not  free  to 
let  you  pass  from  us  safe  and  in  life,  since  Providence  hath  given  you  into  our  hands  at 
the  moment  that  we  prayed  with  godly  Joshua,  sajdng,  'What  shall  we  say  when 
Israel  tumeth  their  backs  before  their  enemies?' — Then  camest  thou,  delivered  to  us  as 
it  were  by  lot,  that  thou  mightest  sustain  the  punishment  of  one  that  hath  wrought  folly 
in  IsraeL  Therefore,  mark  my  words.  This  is  the  Sabbath,  and  our  hand  shall  not  be 
on  thee  to  spill  thy  blood  upon  this  day ;  but,  when  the  twelfth  hour  shall  strike,  it  is  a 
token  that  thy  time  on  earth  hath  run !  Wherefore  improve  thy  span,  for  it  flitteth  fast 
away. — Seize  on  the  prisoner,  brethren,  and  take  his  weapon." 

The  command  was  so  unexpectedly  given,  and  so  suddenly  executed  by  those  of  the 
party  who  had  gradually  closed  behind  and  around  Morton,  that  he  was  overpowered, 
disarmed,  and  a  horse-girth  passed  round  his  arms,  before  he  could  offer  any  effectual 
resistance.  When  this  was  accomplished,  a  dead  and  stem  silence  took  place.  The 
fanatics  ranged  themselves  around  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  Morton  amongst  them 
bound  and  helpless,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  clock  which  was  to  strike 
his  knelL  Food  was  placed  before  them,  of  which  they  offered  their  intended  victim  a 
share ;  but,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  he  had  little  appetite.  When  this  was  removed, 
the  party  resumed  their  devotions.  Macbriar,  whose  fierce  zeal  did  not  perhaps  exclude 
some  feelings  of  doubt  and  compunction,  began  to  expostulate  in  prayer,  as  if  to  wring 
from  the  Deity  a  signal  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  they  proposed  was  an  acceptable  service. 
The  eyes  and  ears  of  his  hearers  were  anxiously  strained  as  if  to  gain  some  sight  or 
sound  which  might  be  converted  or  wrested  into  a  type  of  approbation,  and  ever  and 
anon  dark  looks  were  turned  on  the  dial-plate  of  the  time-piece,  to  watch  its  progress 
towards  the  moment  of  execution. 

Morton's  eye  frequently  took  the  same  course,  with  the  sad  reflection,  that  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  his  life  being  expanded  beyond  the  narrow  segment  which  the 
index  had  yet  to  travel  on  the  circle  imtil  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  hour. — Faith  in  his 
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religion,  with  a  constant  unyielding  principle  of  honour,  and  the  sense  of  conscious 
innocence,  enabled  him  to  pass  through  this  dreadful  interval  with  less  agitation  than  he 
himself  could  have  expected,  had  the  situation  been  prophesied  to  him.  Yet  there  was 
a  want  of  that  eager  and  animating  sense  of  right  which  supported  him  in  similar 
circumstances,  when  in  the  power  of  Claverhouse.  Then  he  was  conscious,  that,  amid 
the  spectators,  were  many  who  were  lamenting  his  condition,  and  some  who  applauded 
his  conduct.  But  now,  among  these  pale-eyed  and  ferocious  zealots,  whose  hardened 
brows  were  soon  to  be  bent,  not  merely  with  indifference,  but  with  triumph,  upon  his 
execution — without  a  friend  to  speak  a  kindly  word,  or  give  a  look  either  of  sympathy 
or  encouragement — awaiting  till  the  sword  destined  to  slay  him  crept  out  of  the  scabbard 
gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  by  straw-breadths,  and  condenmed  to  drink  the  bitterness  of 
death  drop  by  drop, — it  is  no  wonder  that  his  feelings  were  less  composed  than  they  had 
been  on  any  former  occasion  of  danger.  His  destined  executioners,  as  he  gazed  around 
them,  seemed  to  alter  their  forms  and  features,  like  spectres  in  a  feverish  dream ;  their 
figures  became  larger,  and  their  faces  more  disturbed;  and,  as  an  excited  imagination 
predominated  over  the  realities  which  his  eyes  received,  he  could  have  thought  himself 
surrounded  rather  by  a  ban!  of  demons  than  of  human  beings;  the  walls  seemed  to 
drop  with  blood,  and  the  light  tick  of  the  clock  thrilled  on  his  ear  with  such  loud,  painful 
distinctness,  as  if  each  soimd  were  the  prick  of  a  bodkin  inflicted  on  the  naked  nerve  of 
the  organ. 

It  was  with  pain  that  he  felt  his  mind  wavering  while  on  the  brink  between  this  and 
the  future  world.  He  made  a  strong  effort  to  compose  himself  to  devotional  exercises, 
and  unequal,  during  that  fearful  strife  of  natiure,  to  arrange  his  own  thoughts  into 
suitable  expressions,  he  had,  instinctively,  recourse  to  the  petition  for  deliverance  and 
for  composure  of  spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England. — Macbriar,  whose  family  were  of  that  persuasion,  instantly  recog- 
nised the  words,  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  pronounced  half  aloud. 

"  There  lacked  but  this,"  he  said,  his  pale  cheek  kindling  with  resentment,  "  to  root 
out  my  carnal  reluctance  to  see  his  blood  spilt.  He  is  a  prelatist,  who  has  sought  the 
camp  under  the  disguise  of  an  Erastian,  and  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  has  been  said  of 
him  must  needs  be  verity.  His  blood  be  on  his  head,  the  deceiver  ! — let  him  go  down 
to  Tophet,  with  the  ill-mumbled  mass  which  he  calls  a  prayer-book,  in  his  right  hand !" 

"  I  take  up  my  song  against  him  I "  exclaimed  the  maniac.  "  As  the  sun  went  badt 
on  the  dial  ten  degrees  for  intimating  the  recovery  of  Holy  Hezekiah,  so  shall  it  now  go 
forward,  that  the  wicked  may  be  taken  away  from  among  the  people,  and  the  Covenant 
established  in  its  purity." 

He  sprang  to  a  chair  with  an  attitude  of  frenzy,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  fatal 
moment  by  putting  the  index  forward  ;  and  several  of  the  party  began  to  make  ready 
their  slaughter- weapons  for  immediate  execution,  when  Mucklewrath's  hand  was  arrested 
by  one  of  his  companions. 

"  Hist ! "  he  said—"  I  hear  a  distant  noise." 

"  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles,"  said  one, 

"  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,"  said  another. 

"  It  is  the  galloping  of  horse,"  said  Morton  to  himself,  his  sense  of  hearing  rendered  acute 
by  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  he  stood — "  Grod  grant  they  may  come  as  my  deliverers !  ** 

"  The  noise  approached  rapidly,  and  became  more  and  more  distinct. 

"  It  is  horse  ! "  cried  Macbriar.  "  Look  out  and  descry  who  they  are." 

"  The  enemy  are  upon  us ! "  cried  one  who  had  opened  the  window,  in  obedience  to 
his  order. 

A  thick  trampling  and  loud  voices  were  heard  immediately  round  the  house.  Some 
rose  to  resist,  and  some  to  escape ;  the  doors  and  windows  were  forced  at  once,  and  the 
red  coats  of  the  troopers  appeared  in  the  apartment. 
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**  Have  at  the  bloody  rebels  I — Remember  Comet  Grahame ! "  was  shouted  on  every 
8ide« 

^  The  lights  were  struck  down,  but  the  dubious  glare  of  the  fire  enabled  them  to 
continue  the  fray.  Several  pistol-shots  were  fired ;  the  whig  who  stood  next  to  Morton 
received  a  shot  as  he  was  rising,  stimibled  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  bore  down  with 
his  weighty  and  lay  stretched  above  him  a  dying  man.  This  accident  probably  saved 
Morton  from  the  damage  he  might  otherwise  have  received  in  so  close  a  struggle,  where 
fire-arms  were  discharged  and  sword-blows  given  for  upwards  of  five  minutes. 

"  Is  the  prisoner  safe ?**  exclaimed  the  well-known  voice  of  Claverhouse ;  "look  about 
for  him,  and  dispatch  the  whig  dog  who  is  groaning  there." 

Both  orders  were  executed.  The  groans  of  the  wounded  man  were  silenced  by  a 
thrust  with  a  rapier,  and  Morton,  disencumbered  of  his  weight,  was  speedily  raised  and 
in  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Cuddie,  who  blubbered  for  joy  when  he  found  that  the  blood 
with  which  his  master  was  covered  had  not  fiowed  from  his  own  veins.  A  whisper  in 
Morton's  ear,  while  his  trusty  follower  relieved  him  from  his  bonds,  explained  the  secret 
of  the  very  timely  appearance  of  the  soldiers. 

"  I  fell  into  Claverhouse's  party  when  I  was  seeking  for  some  o'  our  ain  folk  to  help 
ye  out  o'  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  sae  being  atween  the  deil  and  the  deep  sea,  I  e*en 
thought  it  best  to  bring  him  on  wi'  me,  for  he*ll  be  wearied  wi'  felling  folk  the  night, 
and  the  mom's  a  new  day,  and  Lord  Evandale  awes  ye  a  day  in  ha'arst ;  and  Monmouth 
gies  quarter,  the  dragoons  teU  me,  for  the  asking.  Sae  baud  up  your  heart,  an'  I'se 
warrant  well  do  a'  weel  eneugh  yet.' 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


The  |nind]»]  incident  of  the  foregoing  Chapter  wu  suggested  by  an  occurrence  of  a  similar  kind,  told  roe  by  a  gentleman, 
now  deceased,  who  held  an  important  situation  in  the  Excise,  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  active  and  resolute  exertions  in 
an  inferior  department.  When  employed  as  a  supervisor  on  the  coast  of  Galloway,  at  a  time  when  the  immunities  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  rendoed  smuggling  almost  universal  in  that  district,  this  gentleman  had  the  fortune  to  ofTend  highly  several  of  the 
leaden  in  the  contraband  trade,  by  his  seal  in  serving  the  revenue. 

This  rendered  his  situation  a  dangerous  one,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  placed  his  life  in  Jeopardy.  At  one  time  in 
particular,  as  he  was  riding  after  siwset  on  a  summer  evening,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  gang  of  the  most  desperate  smugglers 
in  ♦»»«»♦  part  of  the  country.  They  surroimded  him,  without  violence,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  would  be 
namttd  to  if  he  offered  resistance,  and  gave  him  to  understand  he  must  spend  the  evening  with  them,  since  they  had  met  so 
happily.  The  officer  did  not  attempt  opposition,  but  only  asked  leave  to  send  a  country  lad  to  tell  his  wife  and  family  that  he 
shonld  be  detained  later  than  he  expected.  As  he  had  to  charge  the  boy  with  this  message  in  the  presence  of  the  smugglers, 
he  could  fbnnd  no  hope  of  deliverance  fhim  it,  save  what  might  arise  fh)m  the  sharpness  of  the  lad's  observation,  and  the 
natural  anxiety  and  affection  of  his  wife.  But  if  his  errand  should  be  delivered  and  received  literally,  as  he  was  conscious  the 
smug^ers  expected,  it  was  likely  that  it  might,  by  suspending  alarm  about  his  absence  from  home,  postpone  all  search  after 
him  till  it  mi^t  be  useless.  Making  a  merit  of  necessity,  therefore,  he  instructed  and  despatched  his  messenger,  and  went 
with  the  contraband  traders,  with  seeming  willingness,  to  one  of  their  ordinary  haunU.  He  sat  down  at  Uble  with  them,  and 
they  began  to  drink  and  indulge  themselves  in  gross  Jokes,  while,  like  Mirabel  in  the  "Inconstant,"  their  prisoner  had  the 
heavy  task  of  receiving  their  insolence  as  wit,  answering  their  insults  with  good -humour,  and  withholding  from  them  the 
opportunity  which  they  sought  of  engaging  him  in  a  quarrel,  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  for  misusing  him.  He  succeeded 
for  some  Hmo,  but  soon  became  satisfied  it  was  their  purpose  to  murder  him  outright,  or  else  to  beat  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
scarce  to  leare  him  with  life.  A  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  evening,  which  still  oddly  subsisted  among  these 
ferocioys  men,  amidst  their  habitual  violation  of  divine  and  social  law,  prevented  their  commencing  their  intended  cruelty 
until  the  Sabbath  should  be  terminated.  They  were  sitting  around  their  anxious  prisoner,  muttering  to  each  other  words  of 
terrible  import,  and  watching  the  index  of  a  clock,  which  was  shortly  to  strike  the  hour  at  which,  in  their  apprehension, 
murder  would  become  lawftil,  when  their  intended  victim  heard  a  distant  rustling  like  the  wind  among  withered  leaves.  It  came 
nearer,  and  resembled  the  sound  of  a  brook  in  flood  chafing  within  iU  banks;  it  came  nearer  yet,  and  was  plainly  distinguished 
as  the  galloping  of  a  party  of  horse.  The  absence  of  her  husband,  and  the  account  given  by  the  boy  of  the  suspicious  appear- 
ance of  those  with  whom  he  had  remained,  had  induced  Mrs. to  apply  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  a  party  of  dragoons, 

who  thus  providentially  arrived  in  time  to  save  him  from  extreme  violence,  if  not  from  actual  destruction. 


€-^&ptix  t^t  ®MrtS!=i?oMri!3. 


^HEN  the  desperate  aflray  had  ceased,  Claverhouae  conmumded  bk 
^Boldiers  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  to  refreeh  themselves  and  their  horses, 
^and  prepare  for  passing  the  night  at  the  farm-hoase,  and  for  marching 
Dearly  in  the  ensuing  morning.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Morton, 
'and  there  was  politeness,  and  even  kindness,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
addressed  him. 

"  Tou  would  have  saved  yourself  risk  from  both  sides,  Mr.  Morton,  if  yon  had 
honoured  my  counsel  yesterday  morning  with  some  attention^But  I  respect  your 
motives.  You  are  a  prisoner-of-war  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  and  Council,  but  you 
shall  be  treated  with  no  incivility ;  and  I  wiU  be  satisfied  with  your  parole  that  yon  will 
not  attempt  an  escape." 

When  Morton  had  passed  his  word  to  that  effect,  Claverhouse  bowed  civilly,  and, 
turning  away  from  him,  called  for  his  sergeant-major. — "  How  many  prisoners,  Halliday, 
and  how  many  killed  ?" 

"  Three  killed  in  the  house,  sir,  two  cut  down  in  the  court,  and  one  in  the  garden — 
six  in  all ;  four  prisoners." 

"  Armed  or  unarmed?"  sud  Claverhouse. 

"  Three  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth,"  answered  Halliday;  "one  without  anns — he 
seems  to  be  a  preacher." 

"  Ay— the  trumpeter  to  the  long-ear'd  rout,  I  suppose,"  replied  Claverhouse,  glancing 
slightly  round  upon  his  victims ;  "  I  will  talk  with  him  to-morrow.  Take  the  other 
three  down  to  the  yard,  draw  out  two  files,  and  fire  upon  them ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  make  a 
memorandum  in  the  orderly  book  of  three  rebels  taken  in  arms  and  shot,  with  the  date 
and  name  of  the  place — Drumshinnel,  I  think,  they  call  it. — Look  after  the  preacher  till 
to-morrow:  as  he  was  not  armed,  be  must  undergo  a  short  examination.  Or  better, 
perhaps,  take  him  before  the  Privy  Council ;  I  think  they  should  relieve  me  of  a  altarc 
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of  this  dugasting  drndgeiy. — ^Let  Mr.  Morton  be  civilly  used,  and  see  tliat  the  men  look 
well  after  their  horses;  and  let  my  groom  wash  Wildblood*s  shoulder  with  some 
Tinegar — tiie  saddle  has  touched  him  a  little." 

All  these  TsrioiiB  orders, — ^for  life  and  death,  the  securing  of  his  prisoners,  and  the 
waahiiig  of  his  ehaigei^s  shoulder, — ^were  given  in  the  same  unmoved  and  equable  voice, 
of  which  no  accent  or  tone  intimated  that  the  speaker  considered  one  direction  as  of  more 
importance  than  another. 

The  CameRmianSy  so  lately  about  to  be  the  willing  agents  of  a  bloody  execution,  were 
now  themselTea  to  undergo  it.  They  seemed  prepared  alike  for  either  extremity,  nor 
did  any  of  them  show  the  least  sign  of  fear,  when  ordered  to  leave  the  room  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  instant  death.  Their  severe  enthusiasm  sustained  them  in  that 
dreadful  moment,  and  they  departed  with  a  firm  look  and  in  silence,  excepting  that  one 
of  them,  as  he  left  the  i^partment,  looked  Claverhouse  full  in  the  face,  and  pronounced, 
with  a  stem  and  steady  voice, — *^  Mischief  shall  haunt  the  violent  man ! ''  to  which 
Grahame  only  answered  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Claverhouse  applied  himself  to  some  food, 
which  one  or  two  of  his  party  had  hastily  provided,  and  invited  Morton  to  follow  his 
example,  observing,  it  had  been  a  busy  day  for  them  both.  Morton  declined  eating ; 
for  the  sudden  change  of  circumstances — ^the  transition  from  the  verge  of  the  grave  to  a 
prospect  of  life,  had  occasioned  a  dizzy  revulsion  in  his  whole  system.  But  the  same  con- 
fused sensation  was  accompanied  by  a  burning  thirst,  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to  drink. 

"  I  will  pledge  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Claverhouse ;  **  for  here  is  a  black  jack 
full  of  ale,  and  good  it  must  be,  if  there  be  good  in  the  country,  for  the  whigs  never  miss 
to  find  it  out. — My  service  to  you,  Mr.  Morton,"  he  said,  filling  one  horn  of  ale  for 
himself,  and  handing  another  to  his  prisoner. 

Morton  raised  it  to  his  head,  and  was  just  about  to  drink,  when  the  discharge  of 
carabines  beneath  the  window,  followed  by  a  deep  and  hollow  groan,  repeated  twice  or 
thrice,  and  more  faint  at  each  interval,  announced  the  fate  of  the  three  men  who  had  just 
left  them.     Morton  shuddered,  and  set  down  the  untasted  cup. 

**  You  are  but  young  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  Claverhouse,  after  he  had 
very  composedly  finished  his  draught ;  '*  and  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  you  as  a  young 
soldier  for  appearing  to  feel  them  acutely.  But  habit,  duty,  and  necessity,  reconcile  men 
to  everything." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Morton,  "  they  will  never  reconcile  me  to  such  scenes  as  these." 

"  You  would  hardly  believe,"  said  Claverhouse  in  reply,  "  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
military  career,  I  had  as  much  aversion  to  seeing  blood  spilt  as  ever  man  felt — it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  wrung  from  my  own  heart ;  and  yet,  if  you  trust  one  of  those  whig  fellows, 
he  will  tell  you  I  drink  a  warm  cup  of  it  every  morning  before  I  breakfast.*  But  in 
truth,  Mr.  Morton,  why  should  we  care  so  much  for  death,  light  upon  us  or  around  us 
whenever  it  may  ?  Men  die  daily — ^not  a  bell  tolls  the  hour  but  it  is  the  death-note  of 
some  one  or  other ;  and  why  hesitate  to  shorten  the  span  of  others,  or  take  over-anxious 
care  to  prolong  our  own  ?  It  is  all  a  lottery. — When  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  you 
were  to  die— it  has  struck,  you  are  alive  and  safe,  and  the  lot  has  fallen  on  those  fellows 
who  were  to  murder  you.  It  is  not  the  expiring  pang  that  is  worth  thinking  of  in  an 
event  that  must  happen  one  day,  and  may  befall  us  on  any  given  moment— it  is  the 
memory  which  the  soldier  leaves  behind  him,  like  the  long  train  of  light  that  follows  the 
sunken  sun — that  is  all  which  is  worth  caring  for,  which  distinguishes  the  death  of  the 
brave  or  the  ignoble.  When  I  think  of  death,  Mr.  Morton,  as  a  thing  worth  thinking 
of,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  pressing  one  day  some  wcU-fouglit  and  hard-won  field  of  battle, 
and  dying  with  the  shout  of  victory  in  my  ear — tltat  would  be  worth  dying  for,  and  more, 
it  would  be  worth  having  lived  for ! " 

*  The  author  is  uncertain  whether  this  wu  ever  said  of  Clayerhouse.    But  it  was  currently  reported  of  Sir  Robert  (} rierson 
of  Lagg,  another  of  the  pcrsectitors,  that  a  cup  of  wine  placed  in  his  hand  turned  to  cluttod  blood. 

Vol.  II.  R  R 
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At  the  moment  when  Grahame  delivered  these  sentiments,  his  eye  glancing  with  the 
martial  enthusiasm  which  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  a  gory 
figure,  which  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  stood  upright  before  hiin, 
and  presented  the  wild  person  and  hideous  features  of  the  maniac  so  often  mentioned. 
His  face,  where  it  was  not  covered  with  blood-streaks,  was  ghastly  pale,  for  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him.  He  bent  upon  Claverhouse  eyes,  in  which  the  grey  light  of  insanity 
still  twinkled,  though  just  about  to  flit  for  ever,  and  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  wildness 
of  ejaculation,  "  Wilt  thou  trust  in  thy  bow  and  in  thy  spear,  in  thy  steed  and  in  thy 
banner  ?  And  shall  not  God  visit  thee  for  innocent  blood  ? — Wilt  thou  glory  in  thy 
wisdom,  and  in  thy  courage,  and  in  thy  might  ?  And  shall  not  the  Lord  judge  thee  ? — 
Behold,  the  princes,  for  whom  thou  hast  sold  thy  soul  to  the  destroyer,  shall  be  removed 
from  their  place,  and  banished  to  other  lands,  and  their  names  shall  be  a  desolation,  and 
an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  curse.  And  thou,  who  hast  partaken  of  the  wine- 
cup  of  fury,  and  hast  been  drunken  and  mad  because  thereof,  the  wish  of  thy  heart  shall 
be  granted  to  thy  loss,  and  the  hope  of  thine  own  pride  shall  destroy  thee.  I  summon 
thee,  John  Grahame,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  answer  for  this  innocent 
blood,  and  the  seas  besides  which  thou  hast  shed." 

He  drew  his  right  hand  across  his  bleeding  face,  and  held  it  up  to  heaven  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  which  he  spoke  very  loud,  and  then  added  more  faintly,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  the  blood  of  thy  saints !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  he  feU  backwards  without  an  attempt  to  save  himself,  and 
was  a  dead  man  ere  his  head  touched  the  floor. 

Morton  was  much  shocked  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  dying 
man,  which  tallied  so  strangely  with  the  wish  which  Claverhouse  had  just  expressed ; 
and  he  often  thought  of  it  afterwards  when  that  wish  seemed  to  be  accomplished.  Two 
of  the  dragoons  who  were  in  the  apartment,  hardened  as  they  were,  and  accustomed  to 
such  scenes,  showed  great  consternation  at  the  sudden  apparition,  the  event,  and  the 
words  which  preceded  it.  Claverhouse  alone  was  unmoved.  At  the  first  instant  of 
Mucklewrath's  appearance,  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his  pistol,  but  on  seeing  the  situation 
of  the  wounded  wretch,  he  immediately  withdrew  it,  and  listened  with  great  composure 
to  his  dying  exclamation. 

When  he  dropped,  Claverhouse  asked,  in  an  unconcerned  tone  of  voice — "  How  came 
the  fellow  here  ? — Speak,  you  staring  fool ! "  he  added,  addressing  the  nearest  dragoon^ 
"  unless  you  would  have  mc  think  you  such  a  poltroon  as  to  fear  a  dying  man." 

The  dragoon  crossed  himself,  and  replied  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  That  the  dead 
fellow  had  escaped  their  notice  when  they  removed  the  other  bodies,  as  he  chanced  to 
have  fallen  where  a  cloak  or  two  had  been  flung  aside,  and  covered  him." 

"  Take  him  away  now,  then,  you  gaping  idiot,  and  see  that  he  does  not  bite  you,  to 
put  an  old  proverb  to  shame. — This  is  a  new  incident,  Mr.  Morton,  that  dead  men  should 
rise  and  push  us  from  our  stools.  I  must  see  that  my  blackguards  grind  their  swords 
sharper ;  they  used  not  to  do  their  work  so  slovenly. — But  we  have  had  a  busy  day ; 
they  are  tired,  and  their  blades  blunted  with  their  bloody  work ;  and  I  suppose  you, 
Mr.  Morton,  as  well  as  I,  are  well  disposed  for  a  few  hours'  repose." 

So  saying,  he  yawned,  and  taking  a  candle  which  a  soldier  had  placed  ready,  saluted 
Morton  courteously,  and  walked  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

Morton  was  also  accommodated,  for  the  evening,  with  a  separate  room.  Being  left 
alone,  his  first  occupation  was  the  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  redeeming  him  from 
danger,  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  seemed  his  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  he  also  prayed  sincerely  for  the  Divine  assistance  in  guiding  his  course  through 
times  which  held  out  so  many  dangers  and  so  many  errors.  And  having  thus  poured  out 
his  spirit  in  prayer  before  the  Great  Being  who  gave  it,  he  betook  himself  to  the  repo^ 
which  he  so  much  required. 


©jjaplEi  ifjiE  'E'^ui^'S'iU^. 


Ttw  judgu  ill  nngnl-i  Icnible  ti 


'^0y^^  0  deep  waB  the  Blumber  which  succeeded  the  agitation  and  embarrass- 
"jf^'y  ment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  Morton  hardly  knew  where  he  waa  when 
iJi'Lfit  it  was  broken  by  the  tramp  of  horees,  the  hoarse  voice  of  men,  and  the 
Jt";-^  wild  sound  of  the  trumpets  blowing  the  reveille.  The  sergeant-major 
I  immediately  afterwards  came  to  summon  him,  which  he  did  in  a  very 


'respectful  manner,  saying  the  General  (for  Claverhouse  now  held  that 
nml)  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company  upon  the  road.  Id  some  situations  an 
intimatioD  is  a  command,  and  Morton  considered  that  the  preaent  occasion  was  one  of 
these.  He  waited  upon  Claverhouse  as  speedily  as  he  could,  found  his  own  horse  saddled 
fbr  his  use,  and  Cuddie  in  attendance.  Both  were  deprived  of  their  fire-arms,  though 
they  seemed,  otherwise,  rather  to  make  part  of  the  troop  than  of  the  prisoners ;  and 
Morton  was  permitted  to  retain  his  eword,  the  wearing  which  was,  in  those  days,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  gentleman.  Claverhouse  seemed  also  to  take  pleasure  in  riding 
beside  him,  in  conversing  with  him,  and  in  confounding  his  ideas  when  he  attempted  to 
appreciate  Ids  real  character.  The  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  that  officer's  general 
manners,  the  high  and  chivalrous  sentiments  of  mihtary  devotion  which  he  occasionally 
expressed,  his  deep  and  accurate  insight  into  the  human  bosom,  demanded  at  once  the 
approbation  and  the  wonder  of  those  who  conversed  with  him ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  cold  indifference  to  military  violence  and  cruelty  seemed  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  social,  and  even  admirable  qualities  which  he  displayed.     Morton  could  not 
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help,  in  his  heart,  contrasting  liim  with  Balfour  of  Burley ;  and  so  deeply  did  the  idea 
impress  him,  that  he  dropped  a  hint  of  it  as  they  rode  together  at  some  distance  from 
the  troop. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  a  smile — "  you  are  very  right.  We  are  hoth 
fanatics ;  but  there  is  some  distinction  between  the  fanaticism  of  honour  and  that  of  dark 
and  sullen  superstition." 

"  Yet  you  both  shed  blood  without  mercy  or  remorse,"  said  Morton,  who  could  not 
suppress  his  feelings. 

"  Surely,"  said  Claverhouse,  with  the  same  composure ;  "  but  of  what  kind  ? — There  is 
a  difference,  I  trust,  between  the  blood  of  learned  and  reverend  prelates  and  scholars,  of 
gallant  soldiers  and  noble  gentlemen,  and  the  red  puddle  that  stagnates  in  the  veins  of 
psalm-singing  mechanics,  crack-brained  demagogues,  and  silly  boors ; — some  distinction, 
in  short,  between  spilling  a  flask  of  generous  wine,  and  dashing  down  a  can  full  of  base 
muddy  ale?" 

"  Your  distinction  is  too  nice  for  my  comprehension,"  replied  Morton.  **  God  gives 
every  spark  of  life — that  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  of  the  prince ;  and  those  who  destroy 
his  work  recklessly  or  causelessly,  must  answer  in  either  case.  What  right,  for  example, 
have  I  to  General  Grahame's  protection  now,  more  than  when  I  first  met  him?" 

"  And  narrowly  escaped  the  consequences,  you  would  say?"  answered  Claverhouse. 
"  Why,  I  will  answer  you  frankly.  Then  I  thought  I  had  to  do  with  the  son  of  an  old 
roundheaded  rebel,  and  the  nephew  of  a  sordid  presbyterian  laird ;  now  I  know  your 
points  better,  and  there  is  that  about  you  which  I  respect  in  an  enemy  as  much  as  I  like 
in  a  friend.  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  concerning  you  since  our  first  meeting,  and 
I  trust  that  you  have  found  that  my  construction  of  the  information  has  not  been  unfa- 
vourable to  you." 

"  But  yet,"  said  Morton 

"  But  yet,"  interrupted  Grahame,  taking  up  the  word,  "  you  would  say,  you  were  the 
same  when  I  first  met  you  that  you  are  now  ?  True ;  but  then,  how  could  I  know  that? 
though,  by  the  by,  even  my  reluctance  to  suspend  your  execution  may  show  you  how 
high  your  abilities  stood  in  my  estimation." 

"  Do  you  expect.  General,"  said  Morton,  "  that  I  ought  to  be  particularly  grateful  for 
such  a  mark  of  your  esteem  ?  " 

.  "  Poh !  poh !  you  are  critical,"  returned  Claverhouse.  "  I  tell  you  I  thought  you  a 
different  sort  of  a  person.     Did  you  ever  read  Froissart  ?" 

"  No,"  was  Morton's  answer. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  to  contrive  you  should  have  six  months* 
imprisonment  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure.  His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  even  poetry  itsdf.  And  the  noble  canon,  with  what  true  chivalrous 
feeling  he  confines  his  beautiful  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  death  of  the  gallant  and 
high-bred  knight,  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall,  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king, 
pure  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  towards  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his  lady-love ! — 
Ah,  benedicite  I  how  he  will  mourn  over  the  fall  of  such  a  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it  on 
the  side  he  happens  to  favour,  or  on  the  other.  But,  truly,  for  sweeping  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  some  few  hundreds  of  villain  churls,  who  are  bom  but  to  plough  it,  the 
high-born  and  inquisitive  historian  has  marvellous  little  sympathy — as  little,  or  less, 
perhaps,  than  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse." 

"  There  is  one  ploughman  in  your  possession,  Greneral,  for  whom,"  said  Morton,  "  in 
despite  of  the  contempt  in  which  you  hold  a  profession  which  some  philosophers  have 
considered  as  useful  as  that  of  a  soldier,  I  would  humbly  request  your  favour." 

"  You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  looking  at  a  memorandum  book,  "  one  Hatherick — 
Heddcrick — or  —or — He^idrigg.  Ay,  Cuthbert,  or  Cuddie  Headrigg — here  I  have  him. 
O,  never  fear  him,  if  he  will  be  but  tractable.     The  ladies  of  Tillietudlem  made  interest 
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with  me  on  his  account  some  time  ago.  He  is  to  marrj  their  waiting-maid,  I  tliink. 
He  will  be  allowed  to  dip  off  easy,  unless  his  obstinacy  spoils  his  good  fortune." 

"  He  has  no  ambition  to  be  a  martyr,  I  believe,"  said  Morton. 

**  *Tis  the  better  for  him,"  said  Claverhouse.  "  But,  besides,  although  the  fellow  had 
more  to  answer  for,  I  should  stand  his  friend,  for  the  sake  of  the  blundering  gallantry 
which  threw  him  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks  last  night,  when  seeking  assistance  for  you. 
I  never  desert  any  man  who  trusts  me  with  such  implicit  confidence.  But,  to  deal 
sincerely  with  you,  he  has  long  been  in  our  eye.  Here,  Halliday ;  bring  me  up  the 
black  book." 

The  sergeant,  having  conmiitted  to  his  commander  this  ominous  record  of  the  dis- 
affected, which  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  Claverhouse,  turning  over  the  leaves 
as  he  rode  on,  began  to  read  names  as  they  occurred. 

**  Gumbl^umption,  a  minister,  aged  50,  indulged,  close,  sly,  and  so  forth — Pooh  I 
pooh ! — He — He — I  have  him  here — Heathercat ;  outlawed — a  preacher — a  zealous 
Cameronian  —  keeps  a  conventicle  among  the  Campsie  hills  —  Tush  !  —  O  here  is 
Headrigg — Cuthbert ;  his  mother  a  bitter  puritan — himself  a  simple  fellow — ^like  to  be 
forward  in  action,  but  of  no  genius  for  plots — more  for  the  hand  than  the  head,  and  might 

be  drawn  to  the  right  side,  but  for  his  attachment  to" (Here  Claverhouse  looked  at 

Morton,  and  then  shut  the  book  and  changed  his  tone.)  *^  Faithful  and  true  are  words 
never  thrown  away  upon  me,  Mr,  Morton.  You  may  depend  on  the  young  man's 
safety." 

**  Does  it  not  revolt  a  mind  like  yours,"  said  Morton,  "  to  follow  a  system  which  is  to 
be  supported  by  such  minute  inquiries  after  obscure  individuals  ? " 

"  You  do  not  suppose  me  take  the  trouble?"  said  the  General,  haughtily.  "The 
curates,  for  their  own  sakes,  willingly  collect  aU  these  materials  for  their  own  regulation 
in  each  parish ; — they  know  best  the  black  sheep  of  the  fiock.  I  have  had  your  picture 
for  three  years." 

Indeed !"  replied  Morton.     "  Will  you  favour  me  by  imparting  it?" 
Willingly,"  said  Claverhouse ;  "  it  can  signify  little,  for  you  cannot  avenge  yourself 
on  the  curate,  as  you  will  probably  leave  Scotland  for  some  time." 

This  was  spoken  in  an  indifferent  tone.  Morton  felt  an  involuntary  shudder  at  hearing 
words  which  implied  a  banishment  from  his  native  land  ; — but  ere  he  answered, 
Claverhouse  proceeded  to  read,  "  Henry  Morton,  son  of  Silas  Morton,  Colonel  of  horse 
for  the  Scottish  Parliament,  nephew  and  apparent  heir  of  Morton  of  Milnwood — 
imperfectly  educated,  but  with  spirit  beyond  his  years — excellent  at  all  exercises — 
indifferent  to  forms  of  religion,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  presbyterian — ^has  high-flown 
and  dangerous  notions  about  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  and  hovers  between  a 
latitudinarian  and  an  enthusiast.  Much  admired  and  followed  by  the  youth  of  his  own 
ago— modest,  quiet,  and  unassuming  in  manner,  but  in  his  heart  peculiarly  bold  and 

intractable.     He  is Here  follow  three  red  crosses,  Mr.  Morton,  which  signify  triply 

dangerous.  You  see  how  important  a  person  you  are. — But  what  does  this  fellow 
want?" 

A  horseman  rode  up  as  he  spoke,  and  gave  a  letter.  Claverhouse  glanced  it  over, 
laughed  scornfully,  bade  him  tell  his  master  to  send  his  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  for  there 
was  no  answer ;  and,  as  the  man  turned  back,  said  contemptuously  to  Morton — "  Here 
is  an  ally  of  yours  deserted  from  you,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  aUy  of  your  good  friend 
Burley — Hear  how  he  sets  forth — ^  Dear  Sir  ^  (I  wonder  when  we  were  such  intimates), 
*  may  it  please  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  humble  congratulations  on  the  victory ' — 
hum — hum — *  blessed  his  Majesty's  army.  I  pray  you  to  understand  I  have  my  people 
under  arms  to  take  and  intercept  aU  fugitives,  and  have  already  several  prisoners,*  and 
so  forth.     Subscribed  Basil  Olifant — You  know  the  fellow  by  name,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*<  A  relative  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden,"  replied  Morton,  "  is  he  not  ?" 
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"  Ay,"  replied  Grahame,  "  and  heir-male  of  her  father's  famOj,  though  a  distant  one, 
and  moreover  a  suitor  to  the  fair  Edith,  though  discarded  as  an  unworthy  one ;  hut, 
ahove  all,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  estate  of  Tillietudlem,  and  all  thereunto  belonging." 

"  He  takes  an  ill  mode  of  recommending  himself,"  said  Morton,  suppressing  his 
feelings,  "  to  the  family  at  Tillietudlem,  by  corresponding  with  our  unhappy  party." 

"  O,  this  precious  Basil  will  turn  cat  in  pan  with  any  man ! "  replied  Claverhouse. 
"  He  was  displeased  with  the  Government,  because  they  would  not  overturn  in  his  favour 
a  settlement  of  the  late  Earl  of  Torwood,  by  which  Ins  lordship  gave  his  own  estate  to 
his  own  daughter ;  he  was  displeased  with  Lady  Margaret,  because  she  avowed  no  desire 
for  his  alliance,  and  with  the  pretty  Edith,  because  she  did  not  like  his  tall  ungainly 
person.  So  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with  Burley,  and  raised  his  followers  with 
the  purpose  of  helping  him,  provided  always  he  needed  no  help, — ^that  is,  if  you  had 
beat  us  yesterday.  And  now  the  rascal  pretends  he  was  all  the  while  proposing  the 
King's  service,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  Council  will  receive  his  pretext  for  current 
coin,  for  he  knows  how  to  make  friends  among  them — ^and  a  dozen  scores  of  poor 
vagabond  fanatics  will  be  shot,  or  hanged,  while  this  cunning  scoundrel  lies  hid  under 
the  double  cloak  of  loyalty,  well-lined  with  the  fox-fur  of  hypocrisy." 

With  conversation  on  this  and  other  matters  they  beguiled  the  way,  Claverhouse  all 
the  whUe  speaking  with  great  frankness  to  Morton,  and  treating  him  rather  as  a  friend 
and  companion  than  as  a  prisoner ;  so  that,  however  uncertain  of  his  fate,  the  hours  he 
passed  in  the  company  of  this  remarkable  man  were  so  much  lightened  by  the  varied 
play  of  his  imagination,  and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  since  the 
period  of  his  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  relieved  him  at  once  from  the  cares  of 
his  doubtful  and  dangerous  station  among  the  insurgents,  and  from  the  consequences  of 
their  suspicious  resentment,  his  hours  flowed  on  less  anxiously  than  at  any  time  since  his 
having  commenced  actor  in  public  life.  He  was  now,  with  respect  to  his  fortune,  like  a 
rider  who  has  flung  his  reins  on  the  horse's  neck,  and,  while  he  abandoned  himself  to 
circumstances,  was  at  least  relieved  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  direct  them.  In  this 
mood  he  journeyed  on,  the  number  of  his  companions  being  continually  augmented  by 
detached  parties  of  horse  who  came  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  bringing  with 
them,  for  the  most  part,  the  unfortunate  persons  who  had  fallen  into  their  power.  At 
length  they  approached  Edinburgh. 

"  Our  Council,"  said  Claverhouse,  "being  resolved,  I  suppose,  to  testify  by  their 
present  exultation  the  extent  of  their  former  terror,  have  decreed  a  kind  of  triumphal 
entry  to  us  victors  and  our  captives ;  but  as  I  do  not  quite  approve  the  taste  of  it,  I  am 
willing  to  avoid  my  own  part  in  the  show,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  you  from 
yoiu*s." 

So  saying,  he  gave  up  the  command  of  the  forces  to  Allan  (now  a  Lieutenant-colonel), 
and,  turning  his  horse  into  a  by-lane,  rode  into  the  city  privately,  accompanied  by 
Morton  and  two  or  three  servants.  When  Claverhouse  arrived  at  the  quarters  which 
he  usually  occupied  in  the  Canongate,  he  assigned  to  his  prisoner  a  small  apartment,  with 
an  intimation  that  his  parole  confined  him  to  it  for  the  present. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  solitary  musing  on  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  his  late  life,  the  attention  of  Morton  was  summoned  to  the  window  by  a  great  noise  in 
the  street  beneath.  Trumpets,  drums,  and  kettle-drums,  contended  in  noise  with  the 
shouts  of  a  numerous  rabble,  and  apprised  him  that  the  royal  cavalry  were  passing  in 
the  triumphal  attitude  which  Claverhouse  had  mentioned.  The  magistrates  of  the  city, 
attended  by  their  guard  of  halberds,  had  met  the  victors  with  their  welcome  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  now  preceded  them  as  a  part  of  the  procession.  The  next  object  was 
two  heads  borne  upon  pikes ;  and  before  each  bloody  head  were  carried  the  hands  of  the 
dismembered  sufferers,  which  were,  by  the  brutal  mockery  of  those  who  bore  them,  often 
approached  towards  each  other  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  exhortation  or  prayer.     These 
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bloody  trophies  belonged  to  two  preachers  who  had  fallen  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  After 
them  came  a  cart  led  by  the  executioner's  assistant,  in  which  were  placed  Macbriar  and 
other  two  prisoners,  who  seemed  of  the  same  profession.  They  were  bareheaded,  and 
strongly  bound,  yet  looked  around  them  with  an  air  rather  of  triumph  than  dismay,  and 
appeared  in  no  respect  moved  either  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  of  which  the  bloody 
evidences  were  carried  before  them,  or  by  dread  of  their  own  approaching  execution, 
which  these  preliminaries  so  plainly  indicated. 

Behind  these  prisoners,  thus  held  up  to  public  infamy  and  derision,  came  a  body  of 
horse,  brandishing  their  broadswords,  and  filling  the  wide  street  with  acclamations,  which 
were  answered  by  the  tumultuous  outcries  and  shouts  of  the  rabble,  who,  in  every  con- 
siderable town,  are  too  happy  in  being  permitted  to  huzza  for  anytliing  whatever  which 
calls  them  together.  In  the  rear  of  these  troopers  came  the  main  body  of  the  prisoners, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  some  of  their  leaders,  who  were  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  inventive  mockery  and  insult.  Several  were  placed  on  horseback  with  their 
faces  to  the  animal's  tail;  others  were  chained  to  long  bars  of  iron,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  support  in  their  hands,  like  the  galley-slaves  in  Spain  when  travelling  to  the 
port  where  they  are  to  be  put  on  shipboard.  The  heads  of  others  who  had  fallen  were 
borne  in  triumph  before  the  survivors,  some  on  pikes  and  halberds,  some  in  sacks,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  slaughtered  persons  labelled  on  the  outside.  Such  were  the  objects  who 
headed  the  ghastly  procession,  who  seemed  as  effectually  doomed  to  death  as  if  they  wore 
the  san-benitos  of  the  condemned  heretics  in  an  auto-da-fe,* 

Behind  them  came  on  the  nameless  crowd  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  some 
retaining  under  their  misfortunes  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
suffered  captivity,  and  were  about  to  give  a  still  more  bloody  testimony ;  others  seemed 
pale,  dispirited,  dejected,  questioning  in  their  own  minds  their  prudence  in  espousing 
a  cause  which  Providence  seemed  to  have  disowned,  and  looking  about  for  some  avenue 
through  which  they  might  escape  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness.  Others  there 
were  who  seemed  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  of  entertaining 
either  hope,  confidence,  or  fear,  but  who,  foaming  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  stumbled  along 
like  over-driven  oxen,  lost  to  every  thing  but  their  present  sense  of  wretchedness,  and 
without  having  any  distinct  idea  whether  they  were  led  to  the  shambles  or  to  the  pasture. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  guarded  on  each  hand  by  troopers,  and  behind  them  came 
the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  whose  military  music  resounded  back  from  the  high  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  mingled  with  their  own  songs  of  jubilee  and  triumph,  and 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  rabble. 

Morton  felt  himself  heart-sick  while  he  gazed  on  the  dismal  spectacle,  and  recognised 
in  the  bloody  heads,  and  still  more  miserable  and  agonized  features  of  the  living  sufferers, 
faces  which  had  been  familiar  to  him  during  the  brief  insurrection.  He  sunk  down  in 
a  chair  in  a  bewildered  and  stupified  state,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of 

Cuddie. 

"  Lord  forgie  us,  sir !"  said  the  poor  fellow, — his  teeth  chattering  like  a  pair  of  nut- 
crackers, his  hair  erect  like  boars'  bristles,  and  his  face  as  pale  as  that  of  a  corpse — 
"  Lord  forgie  us,  sir !  we  maun  instantly  gang  before  tlie  Council !  O  Lord  1  what  made 
them  send  for  a  puir  bodie  like  me,  sae  mony  braw  lords  and  gentles  ? — and  there's  my 
mither  come  on  the  lang  tramp  frae  Glasgow  to  see  to  gar  me  testify,  as  she  ca's  it,  that 
is  to  say,  confess  and  be  hanged ;  but  deil  tak  me  if  they  mak  sic  a  guse  o'  Cuddie,  if 
I  can  do  better.  But  here's  Claverhouse  himsell — the  Lord  preserve  and  forgie  us,  I  sae 
anes  mair ! " 

•  DaTid  HackBton  of  Rathillet,  who  wai  wounded  and  made  priaoner  in  the  skirmiah  of  AirVMoss,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Cameron  fell,  waa,  on  entering  Edinburgh,  "  by  order  of  the  CouncU,  received  by  the  Magistrates  at  the  Watergate,  and  set  on 
a  hone's  bare  back  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  other  three  laid  on  a  goad  of  iron,  and  carried  up  the  street,  Mr.  Cameron's 
head  being  on  a  halberd  before  them." 
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"  Tou  muat  immediately  attend  the  Cound),  Mr,  Morton,"  said  Claverltouse,  who 
entered  while  Caddie  spoke,  "  and  your  servant  must  go  with  you.  You  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  for  the  consequences  to  yourself  personally.  But  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  see  something  that  will  give  you  mach  pain,  and  from  wfaieh  I  would  willingly  have 
saved  you,  if  I  had  possessed  the  power.     My  carriage  waits  us — shall  we  go  ?" 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  Morton  did  not  venture  to  dispute  this  invitatitm, 
however  unpleasant.     He  rose  and  accompanied  Claverhouse. 

"  I  must  apprise  you,"  stud  the  latter,  as  he  led  the  way  down  sturs,  "  that  you  will 
get  off  cheap ;  and  so  will  your  servant,  provided  he  can  keep  his  tongue  quiet." 

Cuddie  caught  these  last  words,  to  his  exceeding  joy. 

"  Deil  a  fear  o'  me,"  said  he,  "  an  my  mither  disua  pit  her  finger  in  the  pie." 

At  that  moment  his  shoulder  was  seized  by  old  Mause,  who  had  contrived  to  thrust 
herself  forward  into  the  lobby  of  the  apartment. 

"  0,  hinny,  hinny!"  said  she  to  Cuddie,  hanging  upon  his  neck,  "glad  and  proud, 
and  sorry  and  humbled  am  I,  a'  in  ane  and  the  same  instant,  to  see  my  bairn  ganging  to 
testify  for  the  truth  gloriously  with  tiis  mouth  in  Council,  as  be  did  with  his  weapon  in 
the  field!" 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  mither  I"  cried  Cuddie  impatiently.  "  Od,  ye  daft  wife,  is  this 
a  time  to  speak  o'  thae  things  ?  I  tell  ye  111  tesUfy  naetliing  either  ae  gate  or  another. 
I  hae  spoken  to  Mr.  Foundtext,  and  I'll  tak  the  declaration,  or  whate'er  they  ca'  it,  and 
we're  a'  to  win  free  off  if  we  do  that — he's  gotten  life  for  himsell  aad  a'  his  folk,  and 
that's  a  minister  for  my  siller ;  I  like  nano  o'  your  sermons  that  end  in  a  psalm  at  the 
Grassmarket."  • 

"  0,  Cuddie,  man,  laith  wad  I  be  they  suld  hurt  ye,"  stud  old  Mause,  divided  grievously 
between  the  safety  of  her  son's  aoul  and  that  of  his  body ;  "  hut  mind,  my  bonny  bairn, 
ye  hae  battled  for  the  faith,  and  dinua  let  the  dread  o'  losing  creature-comforts  withdraw 
ye  frae  the  gude  fight" 

"  Hout  tout,  mither,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  I  hae  fought  e'en  ower  muckle  already,  and,  to 
speak  plun,  Tm  wearied  o'  the  trade.  I  hae  swaggered  wi'  a'  thae  arms,  and  muskets, 
and  pistols,  buffcoats,  and  bandoliers,  lang  eneugh,  and  I  like  the  pleugh-paidle  a  hantle 
better.  I  ken  naething  suld  gar  a  man  fight  (that's  to  say,  when  he's  no  angry),  by  and 
out-taken  the  dread  o'  being  hanged  or  killed  if  he  turns  back." 

"  But,  ray  dear  Cuddie,"  continued  the  persevering  Mause,  "  your  bridal  garment — 
Oh,  hinny,  dinna  sully  the  marriage  garment!" 

"  Awa,  awa,  mither,"  replied  Cuddie;  "dinna  ye  see  the  folks  WMtJDg  for  me? — 
Never  fear  me — I  ken  how  to  turn  this  far  better  than  ye  do— for  ye're  bleedng  awa 
about  marriage,  and  the  job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging." 

So  saying,  lie  extricated  himself  out  of  his  mother's  embraces,  and  requested  the  soldiers 
who  took  him  in  charge  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  examination  without  d^y.  He 
had  been  already  preceded  by  Claverhouse  and  Morton. 

•  Then  Ui«  place  oT  public  eucslioii. 
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)?^"f^V-C$'\?!  ^^  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  in  whom  the  practice  since  the  union  of 
[  *  (VflRbilj  tliB  crowns  vested  great  judicial  powers,  aa  well  aa  the  general  super- 
p^-^  intendence  of  the  executive  department,  was  met  in  the  ancient  dark 
Gothic  room  adjoining  to  the  houae  of  Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  when 
^IT  General  Grahame  entered  and  took  his  place  amongst  the  members  at  the 
"^^  council-table. 

"  Tou  have  brought  us  a  leash  of  game  to-day,  General,"  said  a  nobleman  of  high  place 
amongst  them.  "  Here  ia  a  craven  to  confess — a.  cock  of  the  game  to  stand  at  bay — and 
what  shall  I  call  the  third.  General  ?" 

"  Without  further  metaphor,  I  will  entreat  your  Grace  to  call  liim  a  person  in  whom 
I  am  Bpeciallj  interested,"  replied  Claverhouse. 

"  And  a  whig  into  the  bargain  ?"  said  the  nobleman,  lolling  out  a  tongue  which  was 
at  all  times  too  big  for  tiis  mouth,  and  aecommodating  his  coarse  features  to  a  sneer,  to 
which  they  seemed  to  be  iamiliar. 

"  Yes,  pleaae  your  Grace,  a  whig ;  as  your  Grace  was  in  1641,"  replied  Claverhouse, 
with  his  usual  appearance  of  imperturbable  civiUty. 
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"  He  has  you  there,  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  one  of  the  Privy  Councillors. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Duke,  laughing ;  "  there's  no  speaking  to  him  since  Drum- 
clog — But  come,  bring  in  the  prisoners;  and  do  you,  Mr.  Clerk,  read  the  record." 

The  clerk  read  fortli  a  bond,  in  which  General  Grahame  of  Claverhouse  and  Lord 
Evandale  entered  themselves  securities,  that  Henry  Morton,  younger  of  Alihiwood,  should 
go  abroad  and  remain  in  foreign  parts,  until  his  Majestjr's  pleasure  was  further  known, 
in  respect  of  the  said  Henry  Morton's  accession  to  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  under 
penalty  of  life  and  limb  to  the  said  Henry  Morton,  and  of  ten  thousand  marks  to  each  of 
his  securities. 

"  Do  you  accept  of  the  King's  mercy  upon  these  terms,  Mr.  Morton  ? "  said  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  who  presided  in  the  Council. 

"  I  have  no  other  choice,  my  lord,"  replied  Morton. 

"  Then  subscribe  your  name  in  the  record." 

Morton  did  so  without  reply,  conscious  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  liave  escaped  more  easily.  Macbriar,  who  was  at  the  same  instant 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  council-table,  bound  upon  a  chair,  for  his  weakness  prevented 
him  from  standing,  beheld  Morton  in  the  act  of  what  he  accounted  apostasy. 

"  He  hath  smnmed  his  defection  by  owning  the  carnal  power  of  the  tyrant ! "  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  deep  groan — "  A  fallen  star ! — a  fallen  star ! " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  keep  your  ain  breath  to  cool  your  ain 
porridge — ^yell  find  them  scalding  hot,  I  promise  you. — Call  in  the  other  fellow,  who  has 
some  common  sense.     One  sheep  will  leap  the  ditch  when  another  goes  first." 

Cuddie  was  introduced  unbound,  but  under  the  guard  of  two  halberdiers,  and  placed 
beside  Macbriar  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  poor  fellow  cast  a  piteous  look  around  him, 
in  which  were  mingled  awe  for  the  great  men  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and  compassion 
for  his  fellow-sufferers,  with  no  small  fear  of  the  personal  consequences  wliich  impended 
over  himself.  He  made  his  clownish  obeisances  with  a  double  portion  of  reverence,  and 
then  awaited  the  opening  of  the  awful  scene. 

"  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  BothweU  Brigg?"  was  the  first  question  which  was 
thundered  in  his  ears. 

Cuddie  meditated  a  denial,  but  had  sense  enough,  upon  reflection,  to  discover  that  the 
truth  would  be  too  strong  for  liim ;  so  he  replied,  with  true  Caledonian  indirectness  of 
response,  "  111  no  say  but  it  may  be  possible  that  I  might  hae  been  there." 

**  Answer  directly,  you  knave — yes,  or  no  ? — You  know  you  were  there." 

"  It's  no  for  me  to  contradict  your  Lordship's  Grace's  honour,"  said  Cuddie, 

"  Once  more,  sir,  were  you  there? — ^yes,  or  no?"  said  the  Duke,  impatiently. 

"  Dear  stir,"  again  replied  Cuddie,  "  how  can  ane  mind  preceesely  where  they  hae  been 
a'  the  days  o'  their  life  ?" 

"  Speak  out,  you  scoundrel,"  said  General  Dakell,  "  or  Til  dash  your  teeth  out  with 
my  dudgeon-haft ! — Do  you  think  we  can  stand  here  all  day  to  be  turning  and  dodging 
with  you,  like  greyhounds  after  a  hare  ?"* 

"  Aweel,  then,"  said  Cuddie,  "  since  naething  else  will  please  ye,  write  down  that 
I  cannot  deny  but  I  was  there." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  do  you  think  that  the  rising  upon  that  occasion  was 
rebellion  or  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  just  free  to  gie  my  opinion,  stir,"  said  the  cautious  captive,  "  on  what  might 
cost  ray  neck  ;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be  very  little  better." 

"  Better  than  what  ?  " 

"  Just  than  rebellion,  as  your  honour  ca's  it,"  replied  Cuddie. 

*  The  General  is  said  to  have  struck  one  of  the  captive  whigs,  when  under  examination,  with  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  so  that 
the  blood  gushed  out.  The  proYocation  for  this  unmanly  violence  was,  that  the  prisoner  had  called  the  fierce  rrtcran 
"  a  Muscovy  beast,  who  used  to  roast  men."  Dalxell  had  been  long  in  the  Russian  service,  which  in  those  days  was  no  school 
of  humanity. 
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"  Wen,  sir,  that's  speaking  to  the  purpose,"  replied  his  Grace.  "  And  are  you  content 
to  accept  of  the  King's  pardon  for  your  guilt  as  a  rebel,  and  to  keep  the  church,  and  pray 
for  the  King?" 

"  Blithely,  stir,"  answered  the  unscrupulous  Cuddle ;  "  and  drink  his  health  into  the 
bargain,  when  the  ale's  gude." 

"  Egad!"  said  the  Duke,  "  this  is  a  hearty  cock. — What  brought  you  into  such 
a  scrape,  mine  honest  friend  ?" 

"  Just  ill  example,  stir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  and  a  daft  auld  jade  of  a  mither,  wi' 
reverence  to  your  Grace's  honour." 

"  Why,  God-a-mercy,  my  friend,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  take  care  of  bad  advice  another 
time ;  I  think  you  are  not  likely  to  commit  treason  on  your  own  score. — Make  out  his 
free  pardon,  and  bring  forward  the  rogue  in  the  chair." 

Macbriar  was  then  moved  forward  to  the  post  of  examination. 

"  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  ?  "  was,  in  like  manner,  demanded  of  him. 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  prisoner,  in  a  bold  and  resolute  tone. 

"  Were  you  armed  ?  " 

"  I  was  not — I  went  in  my  calling  as  a  preacher  of  God's  word,  to  encourage  them 
that  drew  the  sword  in  His  cause." 

"  In  other  words,  to  aid  and  abet  the  rebels  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  it,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  interrogator,  "  let  us  know  if  you  saw  John  Balfour  of 
Burley  among  the  party  ? — I  presume  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  bless  God  that  I  do  know  him,"  replied  Macbriar ;  "  he  is  a  zealous  and  a  sincere 
Christian." 

"  And  when  and  where  did  you  last  see  this  pious  personage  ?  "  was  the  query  which 
immediately  followed. 

"  I  am  here  to  answer  for  myself,"  said  Macbriar,  in  the  same  dauntless  manner,  "  and 
not  to  endanger  others." 

"  We  shall  know,"  said  Dalzell,  "  how  to  make  you  find  your  tongue." 

"  If  you  can  make  him  fancy  himself  in  a  conventicle,"  answered  Lauderdale,  "  he  will 
find  it  without  you. — Come,  laddie,  speak  while  the  play  is  good — you're  too  young  to 
bear  the  burden  will  be  laid  on  you  else." 

"  I  defy  you,"  retorted  Macbriar.  "  This  has  not  been  the  first  of  my  imprisonments 
or  of  my  sufferings ;  and,  young  as  I  may  be,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to 
die  when  I  am  called  upon." 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  some  things  which  must  go  before  an  easy  death,  if  you  continue 
obstinate,"  said  Lauderdale,  and  rung  a  small  silver  bell  which  was  placed  before  him  on 
the  table. 

A  dark  crimson  curtain,  which  covered  a  sort  of  niche,  or  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall, 
rose  at  the  signal,  and  displayed  the  public  executioner,  a  tall,  grim,  and  hideous  man, 
having  an  oaken  table  before  him,  on  which  lay  thumb-screws,  and  an  iron  case,  called 
the  Scottish  boot,  used  in  those  tyrannical  days  to  torture  accused  persons.  Morton,  who 
was  unprepared  for  this  ghastly  apparition,  started  when  the  cmlain  arose,  but  Macbriar's 
nerves  were  more  firm.  He  gazed  upon  the  horrible  apparatus  with  much  composure ; 
and  if  a  touch  of  nature  called  the  blood  from  his  cheek  for  a  second,  resolution  sent  it 
back  to  his  brow  with  greater  energy. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is  ? "  said  Lauderdale,  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  almost 
sinking  into  a  whisper. 

"  He  is,  I  suppose,"  replied  Macbriar,  "  the  infamous  executioner  of  your  bloodthirsty 
commands  upon  the  persons  of  God's  people.  He  and  you  are  equally  beneath  my  regard ; 
and,  I  bless  God,  I  no  more  fear  what  he  can  inflict  than  what  you  can  command.  Flesh 
and  blood  may  shrink  .under  the  sufferings  you  can  doom  me  to,  and  poor  frail  nature 
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may  shed  tears,  or  send  forth  cries ;  but  I  trust  my  soul  is  anchored  firmly  on  the  rock 
of  ages." 

"  Do  your  duty,"  said  the  Duke  to  the  executioner. 

The  fellow  advanced,  and  asked,  with  a  harsh  and  discordant  voice,  upon  which  of  the 
prisoner's  limbs  he  should  first  employ  his  engine. 

"  Let  him  choose  for  himself,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  I  should  like  to  oblige  him  in  anything 
that  is  reasonable." 

"  Since  you  leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  prisoner,  stretching  forth  his  right  leg,  "  take  the 
best — I  willingly  bestow  it  in  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer."  * 

The  executioner,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  enclosed  the  leg  and  knee  within  the 
tight  iron  boot,  or  case,  and  then  placing  a  wedge  of  the  same  metal  between  the  knee 
and  the  edge  of  the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and  stood  waiting  for  farther 
orders.  A  well-dressed  man,  by  profession  a  surgeon,  placed  himself  by  the  other  side 
of  the  prisoner's  chair,  bared  the  prisoner's  arm,  and  applied  his  thumb  to  the  pulse  in 
order  to  regulate  the  torture  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  When  these 
preparations  were  made,  the  President  of  the  Council  repeated  with  the  same  stem  voice 
the  question,  "  When  and  where  did  you  last  see  John  Balfour  of  Burley  ?" 

The  prisoner,  instead  of  replying  to  him,  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  imploring 
Divine  strength,  and  muttered  a  few  words,  of  which  the  last  were  distinctly  audible, 
"  Thou  hast  said  thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ! " 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  glanced  his  eye  aroimd  the  Council  as  if  to  collect  their 
suffirages,  and,  judging  from  their  mute  signs,  gave  on  his  part  a  nod  to  the  executioner, 
whose  mallet  instantly  descended  on  the  wedge,  and,  forcing  it  between  the  knee  and  the 
iron  boot,  occasioned  the  most  exquisite  pain,  as  was  evident  from  the  flush  which 
instantly  took  place  on  the  brow  and  on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  The  fellow  then 
again  raised  his  weapon,  and  stood  prepared  to  give  a  second  blow. 

'*  Will  you  yet  say,"  repeated  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  "  where  and  when  yoa  last 
parted  from  Balfour  of  Burley  ?  " 

"  You  have  my  answer,"  said  the  sufferer  resolutely, — and  the  second  blow  felL  The 
third  and  fourth  succeeded ;  but  at  the  fifth,  when  a  larger  wedge  had  been  introduced, 
the  prisoner  set  up  a  scream  of  agony. 

Morton,  whose  blood  boiled  within  him  at  witnessing  such  cruelty,  could  bear  no 
longer,  and,  although  imarmed  and  himself  in  great  danger,  was  springing  forward,  when 
Claverhouse,  who  observed  his  emotion,  withheld  him  by  force,  laying  one  hand  on  his 
arm  and  the  other  on  his  mouth,  while  he  whispered,  '^  For  Grod's  sake,  think  where 
you  are ! " 

This  movement,  fortunately  for  him,  was  observed  by  no  other  of  the  councillors, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  with  the  dreadful  scene  before  them. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  the  surgeon-^"  he  has  fainted,  my  Lords,  and  human  nature  can 
endure  no  more." 

"  Release  him,"  said  the  Duke ;  and  added,  turning  to  Dalzell,  "  He  will  make  an  old 
proverb  good,  for  he'll  scarce  ride  to-day,  though  he  has  had  his  boots  on.  I  suppose 
we  must  finish  with  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,  dispatch  his  sentence,  and  have  done  with  him ;  we  have  plenty  of  drudgery 
behind." 

Strong  waters  and  essences  were  busily  employed  to  recall  the  senses  of  the  unfortunate 
captive  5  and,  when  his  first  faint  gasps  intimated  a  return  of  sensation,  the  Duke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  dea|h  upon  him,  as  a  traitor  taken  in  the  act  of  open  rebellion,  and 
adjudged  him  to  be  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck ;  his  head  and  hands  to  be  stricken  off  after  death,  and  disposed  of 

*  This  wu  the  reply  actiially  made  by  James  Mitchell  when  subjected  to  the  torture  of  the  boot,  for  an  attempt  to 
nate  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
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according  to  the  pleasure  of  tke  Council,*  and  all  and  sundry  his  moveable  goods  and 
gear  escheat  and  inbrought  to  his  Majestjr's  use. 

"  Doomster,"  he  continued,  "  repeat  the  sentence  to  the  prisoner." 

The  office  of  Doomster  was  in  those  days,  and  till  a  much  later  period,  held  by  the 
executioner  in  cammendam  with  his  ordinary  functions. f  The  duty  consisted  in  reciting 
to  the  unhappy  criminal  the  sentence  of  the  law  as  pronounced  by  the  judge,  which 
acquired  an  additional  and  horrid  emphasis  from  the  recollection,  that  the  hateful  personage 
by  whom  it  was  uttered  was  to  be  the  agent  of  the  cruelties  he  denounced.  Macbriar 
had  scarce  understood  the  purport  of  the  words  as  first  pronounced  by  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  and  to  reply  to  the  sentence 
when  uttered  by  the  harsh  and  odious  voice  of  the  ruffian  who  was  to  execute  it,  and  at 
the  last  awful  words,  "  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,"  he  answered  boldly — "  My 
Lords,  I  thank  you  for  the  only  favour  I  looked  for,  or  would  accept  at  your  hands, 
namely,  that  you  have  sent  the  crushed  and  maimed  carcass,  which  has  this  day  sustained 
your  cruelty,  to  this  hasty  end.  It  were  indeed  little  to  me  whether  I  perish  on  the 
gallows  or  in  the  prison-house ;  but  if  death,  following  close  on  what  I  have  this  day 
suffisred,  had  found  me  in  my  cell  of  darkness  and  bondage,  many  might  have  lost  the 
sight  how  a  Christian  man  can  suffer  in  the  good  cause.  For  the  rest,  I  forgive  you, 
my  Lords,  for  what  you  have  appointed  and  I  have  sustained — And  why  should  I  not  ? — 
Ye  send  me  to  a  happy  exchange — to  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
for  that  of  frail  dust  and  ashes — Ye  send  me  from  darkness  into  day — from  mortality  to 
immortality — and,  in  a  word,  from  earth  to  heaven ! — K  the  thanks,  therefore,  and 
pardon  of  a  dying  man  can  do  you  good,  take  them  at  my  hand,  and  may  your  last 
moments  be  as  happy  as  mine  ! " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy  and  triumph,  he  was  withdrawn 
by  those  who  had  brought  him  into  the  apartment,  and  executed  within  half  an  hour, 
dying  with  the  same  enthusiastic  firmness  which  his  whole  life  had  evinced. 

The  Coimcil  broke  up,  and  Morton  found  himself  again  in  the  carriage  with  General 
Grahame. 

"  Marvellous  firmness  and  gallantry ! "  said  Morton,  as  he  reflected  upon  Macbriar's 
conduct :  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  with  such  self-devotion  and  heroism  should  have  been 
mingled  the  fiercer  features  of  his  sect ! " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Claverhouse,  "  his  resolution  to  condemn  you  to  death  ? — To  that 
he  would  have  reconciled  himself  by  a  single  text ;  for  example,  *  And  Phinehas  arose 
and  executed  judgment,'  or  something  to  the  same  purpose. — But  wot  ye  where  you  are 
now  bound,  Mr.  Morton  ?  " 

"  We  are  on  the  road  to  Leith,  I  observe,"  answered  Morton.  **  Can  I  not  be  permitted 
to  see  my  friends  ere  I  leave  my  native  land  ?  " 

"  Your  iincle,"  replied  Grahame,  "  has  been  spoken  to,  and  declines  visiting  you. 
The  good  gentleman  is  terrified,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  crime  of  your 
treason  may  extend  itself  over  his  lands  and  tenements ; — he  sends  you,  however,  his 
blessing,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Lord  Evandale  continues  extremely  indisposed. 
Major  Bellendcn  is  at  Tillietudlera,  putting  matters  in  order.  The  scoundrels  have 
made  great  havoc  there  with  Lady  Margaret's  muniments  of  antiquity,  and  have  desecrated 
and  destroyed  what  the  good  Lady  called  the  Throne  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty.  Is 
there  any  one  else  whom  you  would  wish  to  see  ?  " 

Morton  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  No — it  would  avail  nothing. — But  my  pre- 
parations,— small  as  they  are,  some  must  be  necessary." 

*  The  pleasure  of  the  Council  respecting  the  relics  of  their  victims  was  often  as  savage  as  the  rest  of  their  conduct  The 
heads  of  the  preachers  were  frequently  exposed  on  pikes  between  their  two  hands,  the  palms  displayed  as  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  When  the  celebrated  Richard  Cameron's  head  was  exposed  in  this  manner,  a  spectator  bore  testimony  to  it  as  that 
of  one  who  lived  praying  and  preaching,  and  died  praying  and  fighting. 

t  See  a  note  on  the  suttject  of  this  office  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 
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"  They  are  all  ready  for  you,"  said  the  General.  "  Lord  Evandale  has  anticipated  all 
you  wish.  Here  is  a  packet  fisom  him,  with  letters  of  recommendation  for  the  court  of 
the  Stadtholder  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  I  have  added  one  or  two.  I  made  my  first 
campaigns  under  him,  and  first  saw  fire  at  the  battle  of  Seneff*.*  There  are  also  bills  of 
exchange  for  your  inmiediate  wants,  and  more  will  be  sent  when  you  require  it.** 

Morton  heard  all  this  and  received  the  parcel  with  an  astounded  and  confused  look,  so 
sudden  was  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  banishment. 

"  And  my  servant  ?  "  he  said. 

"  He  shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  replaced,  if  it  be  practicable,  in  the  service  of  Lady 
Margaret  Bellenden ;  I  think  he  will  hardly  neglect  the  parade  of  the  feudal  retainers, 
or  go  a-whigging  a  second  time. — But  here  we  are  upon  the  quay,  and  the  boat  waits  you." 

It  was  even  as  Claverhouse  said.  A  boat  waited  for  Captain  Morton,  with  the  trunks 
and  baggage  belonging  to  his  rank.  Claverhouse  shook  liim  by  the  hand,  and  wished 
him  good  fortune,  and  a  happy  return  to  Scotland  in  quieter  times. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  "  the  gallantry  of  your  behaviour  to  my  friend  Evan- 
dale,  in  circumstances  when  many  men  would  have  sought  to  rid  him  out  of  their  way." 

Another  friendly  pressure,  and  they  parted.  As  Morton  descended  the  pier  to  get 
into  the  boat,  a  hand  placed  in  his  a  letter  folded  up  in  a  very  small  space.  He  looked 
round.  The  person  who  gave  it  seemed  much  muffled  up  ;  he  pressed  his  finger  upon  his 
lip,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  crowd.  The  incident  awakened  Morton's  curiosity ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Rotterdam,  and  saw  all  his 
companions  of  the  voyage  busy  making  their  own  arrangements,  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  open  the  billet  thus  mysteriously  thrust  upon  him.  It  ran  thus : — "  Thy  courage  on 
the  fatal  day  when  Israel  fled  before  his  enemies,  hath,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  thy 
unhappy  owning  of  the  Erastian  interest.  These  are  not  days  for  Ephraim  to  strive 
with  Israel. — I  know  thy  heart  is  with  the  daughter  of  the  stranger. — But  turn  from 
that  folly ;  for  in  exile,  and  in  flight,  and  even  in  death  itself,  shall  my  hand  be  heavy 
against  that  bloody  and  malignant  house,  and  Providence  hath  given  me  the  means  of 
meting  unto  them  with  their  own  measure  of  ruin  and  confiscation.  The  resistance  of 
their  stronghold  was  the  main  cause  of  our  being  scattered  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
I  have  bound  it  upon  my  soul  to  visit  it  upon  them.  Wherefore,  think  of  her  no  more, 
but  join  with  our  brethren  in  banishment,  whose  hearts  are  still  towards  this  miserable 
land  to  save  and  to  relieve  her.  There  is  an  honest  remnant  in  Holland  whose  eyes  are 
looking  out  for  deliverance.  Join  thyself  unto  them,  like  the  true  son  of  the  stout  and 
worthy  Silas  Morton,  and  thou  wilt  have  good  acceptance  among  them  for  his  sake  and 
for  thine  own  working.  Shouldst  thou  be  found  worthy  again  to  labour  in  the  vineyard, 
thou  wilt  at  all  times  hear  of  my  in-comings  and  out-goings,  by  inquiring  after  Quintin 
Mackell  of  Irongray,  at  the  house  of  that  singular  Christian  woman,  Bessie  IMacleur, 
near  to  the  place  called  the  Howff*,  where  Niel  Blanc  entertaineth  guests.  So  much 
from  him  who  hopes  to  hear  again  from  thee  in  brotherhood,  resisting  unto  blood,  and 
striving  against  sin. — Meanwhile,  possess  thyself  in  patience.  Keep  thy  sword  girded, 
and  thy  lamp  burning,  as  one  that  wakes  in  the  night ;  for  He  who  shall  judge  the  Moimt 
of  Esau,  and  shall  make  false  professors  as  straw,  and  malignants  as  stubble,  will  come  in 
the  fourth  watch  with  garments  dyed  in  blood,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  for  spoil, 
and  the  house  of  Joseph  for  fire.  I  am  he  that  hath  written  it,  whose  hand  hath  been 
on  the  mighty  in  the  waste  field." 

This  extraordinary  letter  was  subscribed  J.  B.  of  B. ;  but  the  signature  of  these  initials 
was  not  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  Morton  that  it  could  come  from  no  other  than 
Burley.  It  gave  him  new  occasion  to  admire  the  indomitable  spirit  of  this  man,  who, 
with  art  equal  to  his  courage  and  obstinacy,  was  even  now  endeavouring  to  re-establish 
the  web  of  conspiracy  which  had  been  so  lately  torn  to  pieces.     But  he  felt  no  sort  of 

*  Augxuit  1674.    Claverhouse  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  this  action,  and  was  made  Captain. 
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desire,  in  the  present  momcst,  to  Buetain  ti  correspondence  which  must  be  pcrilouH,  or  to 
renew  on  assodation  which  in  bo  manj  ways  had  been  nearly  fatal  to  him.  The  threats 
which  Burlej  held  out  agaiiiBt  the  family  uf  Bcllciidcii,  he  coiiiiidciy^l  an  a  mere  exprci'^ion 
of  his  spleen  on  account  of  their  defence  of  TiUietudtcm  ;  and  notlking  seemed  less  likely 
than  ttia^  at  the  very  moment  of  their  party  being  victorioufs  their  fugitive  and  distressed 
adversary  could  exercise  the  least  influence  over  their  fortunew. 

Morton,  however,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  whether  he  should  not  Bcnd  the  Miijor  or 
Lord  Erandale  intimation  of  Burley'a  threats.  Uimn  consideration,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  30  without  betraying  his  conSdtmtial  correspondence ;  for  to  warn  them  of  his 
menaces  wonld  have  served  little  pnrpose,  unless  ho  had  given  them  a  clew  to  prt^vent 
them,  by  apprehending  his  person  ;  while,  by  iloing  so,  he  deemed  he  tliould  commit  un 
nngencrona  breach  of  trust  to  remedy  an  evil  which  seemed  almost  imaginary.  Ui>on 
mature  coDMderation,  therefore,  he  tore  the  letter,  having  first  mode  a  memorandum  of 
the  name  and  ^ace  where  the  writer  was  to  be  heard  of,  and  threw  the  frxigments  into 
the  eea. 

While  Morton  was  thus  employed,  the  vessel  was  unmoored,  and  the  white  sails 
swelled  out  before  a  fitvonrable  north-west  wind.  The  ship  leaned  her  side  to  tlie  gale, 
and  went  roaring  thnmgh  the  waves,  leaving  a  long  and  rippling  furrow  to  track  her 
course.  The  city  and  port  from  which  ho  had  sailed  became  undistinguishabh^  in  the 
distance  ;  the  hills  by  which  they  were  surrounded  melted  flnallj  into  tlie  blue  sky,  and 
Morton  was  separated  fitf  several  years  from  the  land  of  his  nativity. 


^^tM  t^t  Wi$ki^=Bi'iom-^, 


'T'^-'Sr^  i^^r^  T  is  fortunate  for  tale-tellerB  that  they  are  not  tied  down  like  theatrical 
^•^^flVMU/^  nritere  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  but  may  conduct  their  persoaagea 
2^^JBm^W  ^  Athene  and  Thebes  at  their  pleasure,  and  bring  them  baek  at  their 
^/^fTK»x^  convenience.  Time,  to  use  Hosalind'a  eimile,  has  hitherto  paced  with 
l^fi?f^^i^'i*  ^^^  hero  of  our  tale ;  for,  betwixt  Morton's  first  appearance  as  a  com- 
'■"'-^  e-  ■— ^-»petitor  for  the  popinjay,  and  his  final  departure  for  Holland,  hardly  two 
months  elapsed.  Years,  however,  glided  away  ere  we  find  it  possible  to  resume  the 
thread  of  our  narrative,  and  Time  must  be  held  to  have  galloped  over  the  intervaL 
Craving,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  my  caste,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
continuation  of  the  narrative,  as  it  starts  from  a  new  era,  being  the  year  immediatdy 
subsequent  to  the  British  Revolution. 

Scotland  had  just  begun  to  repose  from  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  a  change  of 
dynasty,  and,  through  the  prudent  tolerance  of  King  WiUiam,  liad  narrowly  escaped  the 
horrors  of  a  protracted  civil  war.  Agriculture  began  to  revive  ;  and  men,  whose  minds 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  violent  political  concussions,  and  the  general  change  of 
government  in  church  and  state,  had  begun  to  recover  their  ordinary  temper,  and  to  give 
the  usual  attention  to  their  own  private  affairs  in  lieu  of  discussing  those  of  the  public 
Hie  Highlanders  alone  resisted  the  newly-established  order  of  things,  and  were  in  arnu 
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in  a  ooiudderable  body  under  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  whom  our  readers  have  hitlierto 
known  by  the  name  of  Grahame  of  Clayerhouse.  But  the  usual  state  of  the  Highlands 
was  so  unruly,  that  their  being  more  or  less  disturbed  was  not  supposed  greatly  to  affect 
the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country,  so  long  as  their  disorders  were  confined  within 
their  own  frontiers.  In  the  Lowlands,  the  Jacobites,  now  the  undermost  party,  had 
ceased  to  expect  any  immediate  advantage  by  open  resistance,  and  were,  in  their  turn, 
driven  to  hold  private  meetings,  and  form  associations  for  mutual  defence,  which  the 
Grovemment  termed  treason,  while  they  cried  out  persecution. 

The  triumphant  whigs,  while  they  re-established  presbytery  as  the  national  religion, 
and  assigned  to  the  Greneral  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  their  natural  influence,  were  very 
far  from  going  the  lengths  which  the  Cameronians  and  the  more  extravagant  portion  of 
the  non-conformists  under  Charles  and  James  loudly  demanded.  They  would  listen  to 
no  proposal  for  re-establishing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  those  who  had 
expected  to  find  in  King  WiUiam  a  zealous  Covenanted  Monarch  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed when  he  intimated,  with  the  phlegm  peculiar  to  his  country,  his  intention  to 
tolerate  all  forms  of  religion  which  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  The 
principles  of  indulgence  thus  espoused  and  gloried  in  by  the  Government,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  more  violent  party,  who  condemned  them  as  diametrically  contrary  to 
Scripture ;  for  which  narrow-spirited  doctrine  they  cited  various  texts,  all,  as  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  detached  from  their  context,  and  most  of  them  derived  from  the 
charges  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  to  extirpate  idolaters  out 
of  the  promised  land.  They  also  murmured  highly  against  the  influence  assumed  by 
secular  persons  in  exercising  the  rights  of  patronage,  which  they  termed  a  rape  upon  the 
chastity  of  the  Church.  They  censured  and  condemned  as  Erastian  many  of  the  measures 
by  which  Government  after  the  Revolution  showed  an  inclination  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  Church,  and  they  positively  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  until  they  should,  on  their  part,  have  sworn  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — ^the  Magna  Charta,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

This  party,  therefore,  remained  grumbling  and  dissatisfied,  and  made  repeated  decla- 
rations against  defections  and  causes  of  wrath,  which,  had  they  been  prosecuted  as  in  the 
two  former  reigns,  would  have  led  to  the  same  consequence  of  open  rebellion.  But  as 
the  murmurers  were  allowed  to  hold  their  meetings  uninterrupted,  and  to  testify  as  much 
as  they  pleased  against  Socinianism,  Erastianism,  and  all  the  compliances  and  defections 
of  the  time,  their  zeal,  unfanned  by  persecution,  died  gradually  away,  their  numbers 
became  diminished,  and  they  sunk  into  the  scattered  remnant  of  serious,  scrupulous,  and 
harmless  enthusiasts,  of  whom  Old  Mortality,  whose  legends  have  afforded  the  ground- 
work of  my  tale,  may  be  taken  as  no  bad  representative.  But  in  tlie  years  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  Revolution,  the  Cameronians  continued  a  sect  strong  in 
numbers,  and  vehement  in  their  political  opinions,  whom  Government  wished  to  dis- 
courage, while  they  prudently  temporized  with  them.  These  men  formed  one  violent 
party  in  the  state ;  and  the  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  interest,  notwithstanding  their 
ancient  and  national  animosity,  yet  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  intrigue  among  them,  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  discontents,  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  recalling  the  Stuart 
family.  The  Revolutionary  Government,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Lowland  interest,  who  were  chiefly  disposed  to  a  moderate  presbytery,  and 
formed  in  a  great  measure  the  party,  who,  in  the  former  oppressive  reigns,  were  stig- 
matized by  the  Cameronians  for  having  exercised  that  form  of  worship  under  the 
declaration  of  Indulgence  issued  by  Charles  11.  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  summer  evening,  that  a  stranger,  well  mounted,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  military  man  of  rank,  rode  down  a  winding  descent  which  terminated  in 
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view  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  winds  so 
beautifully  between  rocks  and  woods  to  sweep  around  the  towers  formerly  built  by 
Aymer  de  Valence.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  at  a  little  distance,  and  also  in  sight.  The 
opposite  field,  once  the  scene  of  slaughter  and  conflict,  now  lay  as  placid  and  quiet  as  the 
surface  of  a  summer  lake.  The  trees  and  bushes,  which  grew  around  in  romantie 
variety  of  shade,  were  hardly  seen  to  [stir  under  the  influence  of  the  evening  breeze. 
The  very  murmur  of  the  river  seemed  to  soften  itself  into  unison  with  the  stillness  oi  the 
scene  around. 

The  path  through  which  the  traveller  descended  was  occasionally  shaded  by  detached 
trees  of  great  size,  and  elsewhere  by  the  hedges  and  boughs  of  flourishing  orchards,  now 
laden  with  summer  fruits. — The  nearest  object  of  consequence  was  a  farm-bouse,  or,  it 
might  be,  the  abode  of  a  small  proprietor,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  sunny  bank,  which 
was  covered  by  apple  and  pear  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  path  which  led  up  to  this  modest 
mansion  was  a  small  cottage,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  a  porter's  lodge,  though 
obviously  not  designed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  hut  seemed  comfortable,  and  more 
neatly  arranged  than  is  usual  in  Scotland.  It  had  its  little  garden,  where  some  fruit* 
trees  and  bushes  were  mingled  with  kitchen  herbs ;  a  cow  and  six  sheep  fed  in  a  paddock 
hard  by ;  the  cock  strutted  and  crowed,  and  summoned  his  family  around  him  before  the 
door ;  a  heap  of  brushwood  and  turf,  neatly  made  up,  indicated  that  the  winter  fuel  was 
provided ;  and  the  thin  blue  smoke  which  ascended  from  the  straw-bound  chimney,  and 
winded  slowly  out  from  among  the  green  trees,  showed  that  the  evening  meal  was  in  the 
act  of  being  made  ready.  To  complete  the  little  scene  of  rural  peace  and  comfort,  a  girl 
of  about  five  years  old  was  fetching  water  in  a  pitcher  from  a  beautiful  fountain  of  the 
purest  transparency,  which  bubbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  decayed  old  oak-tree,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  cottage. 

The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  called  to  the  little  nymph,  desiring  to  know  the 
way  to  Fairy-Knowe.  The  child  set  down  her  water-pitcher,  hardly  understanding  what 
was  said  to  her,  put  her  fair  flaxen  hair  apart  on  her  brows,  and  opened  her  round  blue 
eyes  with  the  wondering,  "  What's  your  wull  ?  "  which  is  usually  a  peasant's  first  answer, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  to  all  questions  whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  know  the  way  to  Fairy-Knowe." 

"  Mammie,  mammie,"  exclaimed  the  little  rustic,  running  towards  the  door  of  the  hut, 
"  come  out  and  speak  to  the  gentleman." 

Her  mother  appeared, — a  handsome  young  country-woman,  to  whose  features,  originally 
sly  and  espiegle  in  expression,  matrimony  had  given  that  decent  matronly  air  whidi 
peculiarly  marks  the  peasant's  wife  of  Scotland.  She  had  an  infant  in  one  arm,  and  with 
the  other  she  smoothed  down  her  apron,  to  which  himg  a  chubby  child  of  two  years 
old.  The  elder  girl,  whom  the  traveller  had  first  seen,  fell  back  behind  her  mother  as 
soon  as  she  appeared,  and  kept  that  station,  occasionally  peeping  out  to  look  at  the 
stranger. 

"  What  was  your  pleasure,  sir  ? "  said  the  woman,  with  an  air  of  respectful  breeding, 
not  quite  common  in  her  rank  of  life,  but  without  anything  resembling  forwardness. 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  with  great  earnestness  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied, 
**  I  am  seeking  a  place  called  Fairy-Knowe,  and  a  man  called  Cuthbert  Headrigg.  You 
can  probably  direct  me  to  him  ?  " 

"  It's  my  gudeman,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  "  Will 
you  alight,  sir,  and  come  into  our  puir  dwelling  ? — Cuddie  !  Cuddie  I " — (a  white-headed 
rogue  of  four  years  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut)^"  rin  awa,  my  bonny  man,  and 
tell  your  father  a  gentleman  wants  him — Or  stay — Jenny,  ye'U  hae  mair  sense — ^rin  ye 
awa  and  tell  him  ;  he's  down  at  the  Four-acres  Park. — Winna  ye  light  down  and  bide  a 
blink,  sir  ? — Or  would  ye  take  a  mouthfu'  o'  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  drink  o'  ale,  till  our 
gudeman  comes  ?  It's  gudc  ale,  though  I  shouldna  say  sae  that  brews  it ;  but  ploughman- 
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lads  work  hard,  and  maun  hae  something  to  keep  their  hearts  abune  by  ordinar,  sae 
I  aje  pit  a  gude  gowpin  o'  maut  to  the  browst.'* 

As  the  stranger  declined  her  courteous  offers,  Cuddie,  the  reader's  old  acquaintance^ 
made  his  appearance  in  person.  His  countenance  still  presented  the  same  mixture  of 
apparent  dullness  with  occasional  sparkles,  which  indicated  the  craft  so  often  found  in 
the  clouted  shoe.  He  looked  on  the  rider  as  on  one  whom  he  never  had  before  seen ; 
and,  like  his  daughter  and  wife,  opened  the  conversation  with  the  regular  query,  "  What's 
your  wuU  wi'  me,  sir  ?  ** 

"  I  have  a  curiosity  to  ask  some  questions  about  this  country,*'  said  the  traveller, 
**  and  I  was  directed  to  you  as  an  intelligent  man  who  can  answer  them." 

**  Nae  doubt,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "  But  I  would  first  like 
to  ken  what  sort  of  questions  they  are.  I  hae  had  sae  mony  questions  speered  at  me  in 
my  day,  and  in  sic  queer  ways,  that  if  ye  ken'd  a',  ye  wadna  wonder  at  my  jalousing 
a'thing  about  them.  My  mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk  was  a  great 
vex ;  then  I  behoved  to  learn  about  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  please  the  auld 
leddj ;  and  whiles  I  jumbled  them  thegither  and  pleased  nunc  o'  them  ;  and  when  I  cam 
to  man's  yestate,  cam  another  kind  o'  questioning  in  fashion,  that  I  liked  waur  than 
Effectual  Calling ;  and  the  '  did  promise  and  vow '  of  the  tane  were  yoked  to  the  end  o' 
the  tother.     Sae  ye  see,  sir,  I  aye  like  to  hear  questions  asked  before  I  answer  them." 

**  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  mine,  my  good  friend ;  they  only  relate  to  the 
atate  of  the  country." 

**  Country  ?"  replied  Cuddie.  "  Ou,  the  country's  weel  eneugh,  an  it  werena  that  dour 
deevil,  Claver'se  (they  ca'  him  Dundee  now),  that's  stirring  about  yet  in  the  Highlands^ 
they  say,  wi'  a'  the  Donalds,  and  Duncans,  and  Dugalds,  that  ever  wore  bottomless 
breeks,  driving  about  wi'  him,  to  set  things  asteer  again,  now  we  hae  gotten  them  a' 
reasonably  weel  settled.  But  Mackay  will  pit  him  down,  there's  little  doubt  o'  that  i 
he'll  gie  him  his  fairing,  111  be  caution  for  it." 

**  What  makes  you  so  positive  of  that,  my  friend  ?"  asked  the  horseman. 

**  I  heard  it  wi'  my  ain  lugs,"  answered  Cuddie,  "  foretauld  to  him  by  a  man  that  had 
been  three  hours  stane  dead,  and  came  back  to  this  earth  again  just  to  tell  him  his  mind. 
It  was  at  a  place  they  ca'  Drumshinnel." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  stranger.     "  I  can  hardly  believe  you,  my  friend." 

**  Ye  might  ask  my  mither,  then,  if  she  were  in  life,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  it  was  her 
explained  it  a'  to  me,  for  I  thought  the  man  had  only  been  wounded.  At  ony  rate,  he 
spake  of  the  casting  out  of  the  Stuarts  by  their  very  names,  and  the  vengeance  that  was 
brewing  for  Claver'se  and  his  dragoons.  They  ca'd  the  man  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath  ; 
his  brain  was  a  wee  ajee,  but  he  was  a  braw  preacher  for  a'  that." 

"  You  seem,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  live  in  a  rich  and  peaceful  country." 

**  It's  no  to  compleen  o',  sir,  an  we  get  the  crap  weel  in,"  quoth  Cuddie ;  "  but  if  ye 
had  seen  the  blude  rinnin'  as  fast  on  the  tap  o'  that  brigg  yonder  as  ever  the  water  ran 
below  it,  ye  wadna  hae  thought  it  sae  bonnie  a  spectacle." 

"  You  mean  the  battle  some  years  since  ?  I  was  waiting  upon  Monmouth  that 
morning,  my  good  friend,  and  did  see  some  part  of  the  action,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  ye  saw  a  bonny  stour,"  said  Cuddie,  "  that  sail  serve  me  for  fighting  a'  the 
days  o'  my  life. — I  judged  ye  wad  be  a  trooper,  by  your  red  scarlet  lace^coat  and  your 
looped  hat." 

"  And  which  side  were  you  upon,  my  friend  ? "  continued  the  inquisitive  stranger. 

"  Aha,  lad  I "  retorted  Cuddie,  with  a  knowing  look,  or  what  he  designed  for  such— ■ 
"  there's  nae  use  in  telling  that,  unless  I  ken'd  wha  was  asking  me." 

**  I  commend  your  prudence,  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  I  know  you  acted  on  that  occasion 
as  servant  to  Henry  Morton." 

"  Ay  I"  said  Cuddie,  in  surprise,  "  how  came  ye  by  that  secret  ?   No  that  I  need  care 
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a  bodle  about  it,  for  the  aim's  on  our  side  o'  the  hedge  now.     I  wish  my  master  were 
living  to  get  a  blink  o't" 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  **  said  the  rider. 

"  He  was  lost  in  the  vessel  gaun  to  that  weary  Holland — clean  lost,  and  alxxlj 
perished,  and  my  poor  master  amang  them.  Neither  man  nor  mouse  was  ever  heard  o' 
mair."     Then  Cuddle  uttered  a  groan. 

^'  Ton  had  some  regard  for  him,  then  ?  "  continued  the  stranger. 

^'  How  could  I  help  it  ? — His  face  was  made  of  a  fiddle,  as  they  say,  for  a'body  that 
looked  on  him  liked  him.  And  a  braw  soldier  he  was.  O,  an  ye  had  but  seen  him 
down  at  the  brigg  there,  fleeing  about  like  a  feeing  dragon  to  gar  folk  fight  that  had 
unco  little  will  tUl't.  There  was  he  and  that  sour  whigamore  they  ca'd  Burley — if  twa 
men  could  hae  won  a  field,  we  wadna  hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day." 

"  You  mention  Burley — Do  you  know  if  he  yet  lives  ?  " 

*^  I  kenna  muckle  about  him.  Folk  say  he  was  abroad,  and  our  sufferers  wad  hold  no 
communion  wi'  him,  because  o'  his  having  murdered  the  archbishop.  Sae  he  cam  hame 
ten  times  dourer  than  ever,  and  broke  aff  wi'  mony  o'  the  presbyterians ;  and,  at  this 
last  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  could  get  nae  countenance  nor  command  for  fear 
of  his  deevilish  temper,  and  he  hasna  been  heard  of  since ;  only  some  folk  say,  that  pride 
and  anger  hae  driven  him  clean  wud." 

"  And  —  and,"  said  the  traveller,  after  considerable  hesitation,  — "  do  you  know 
anything  of  Lord  Evandale  ?  " 

"  Div  I  ken  onything  o*  Lord  Evandale  ?  Div  I  no  ?  Is  not  my  young  leddy  up  bj 
yonder  at  the  house,  that's  as  gude  as  married  to  him ! " 

And  are  they  not  married  then  ?  "  said  the  rider,  hastily. 

No  ;  only  what  they  ca'  betrothed — ^me  and  my  wife  were  witnesses — it's  no  mcmy 
months  bypast.  It  was  a  lang  courtship— few  folk  ken'd  the  reason  by  Jenny  and 
myselL  But  will  ye  no  light  down  ?  I  downa  bide  to  see  ye  sitting  up  there,  and  the 
clouds  are  casting  up  thick  in  the  west  ower  Glasgow-ward,  and  maist  skeily  folk  think 
that  bodes  rain." 

In  fact,  a  deep  black  cloud  had  already  surmounted  the  setting  sun ;  a  few  large  drops 
of  rain  fell,  and  the  murmurs  of  distant  thimder  were  heard. 

"  The  deil's  in  this  man,"  said  Cuddie  to  himself ;  "  I  wish  he  would  either  light  aff 
or  ride  on,  that  he  may  quarter  himsell  in  Hamilton  or  the  shower  begin." 

But  the  rider  sate  motionless  on  his  horse  for  two  or  three  moments  after  his  last 
question,  like  one  exhausted  by  some  uncommon  effort.  At  length,  recovering  himself, 
as  if  with  a  sudden  and  painful  effort,  he  asked  Cuddie,  ^'  if  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
still  Hved?" 

"  She  does,"  replied  Cuddie,  "  but  in  a  very  sma'  way.  They  hae  been  a  sad  changed 
family  since  thae  rough  times  began ;  they  hae  suffered  eneugh  first  and  last — and.  to 
lose  the  auld  Tower,  and  a'  the  bonny  barony,  and  the  holms  that  I  hae  pleughed  sae 
often,  and  the  Mains,  and  my  kale-yard,  that  I  suld  hae  gotten  back  again,  and  a'  for 
naething,  as  a  body  may  say,  but  just  the  want  o'  some  bits  of  sheep-skin  that  were  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  the  taking  of  Tillietudlem." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this,"  said  the  stranger,  deepening  his  voice,  and  averting 
his  head.  "  I  have  some  interest  in  the  family,  and  would  willingly  help  them  if  I  could. 
Can  you  give  me  a  bed  in  your  house  to-night,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  It's  but  a  comer  of  a  place,  sir,"  said  Cuddie,  "  but  we'se  try,  rather  than  ye  suld 
ride  on  in  the  rain  and  thunner ;  for,  to  be  free  wi'  ye,  sir,  I  think  ye  seem  no  that  ower 
weel." 

"  I  am  liable  to  a  dizziness,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  it  will  soon  wear  off." 
"  I  ken  we  can  gie  ye  a  decent  supper,  sir,"  said  Cuddie ;  "  and  we'll  see  about  a  bed 
as  weel  as  we  can.     We  wad  be  laith  a  stranger  suld  lack  what  we  have,  though  we  arc 
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jimply  provided  for  in  beds  rather ;  for  Jenny  has  me  monj  bums  (God  blesa  them  and 
her  !)  that  troth  I  maon  speak  to  Lord  Evandale  to  gie  us  a  bit  eik,  or  outshot  o'  Bome 
sort,  to  the  onstead." 

"  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,"  said  the  stranger,  oa  he  entered  the  house. 

"  And  ye  may  rely  on  your  naig  being  weel  BorUid,"  said  Cuddle  ;  "  I  ken  weel  what 
beUnga  to  suppering  a  horae,  and  this  is  a  very  gude  ane." 

Caddie  took  the  horse  to  the  little  cow-house,  and  called  to  his  wife  to  attend  in  the 
meuiwhile  to  the  stranger's  accommodation.  The  officer  entered,  and  threw  himself  on 
a  settle  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  carefully  turning  his  back  to  the  Uttle  lattice 
window.  Jenny  (or  Mrs.  Headrigg,  if  the  reader  pleases)  requested  him  to  lay  aside 
the  doak,  belt,  and  dapped  hat,  which  he  wore  upon  his  journey,  but  he  excused  himself 
under  pretence  of  feeling  cold ;  and,  to  divert  tlic  time  till  Cuddie's  return,  he  entered 
into  some  chat  with  the  children,  carefully  avoiding,  during  the  interval,  the  inquisitive 
l^ces  of  his  landlady. 
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;:^UDDIE  soon  returned,  asanring  the  Btranger,  with  &  cheerful  Ttice, 
"  that  the  horse  was  properly  suppered  up,  and  that  the  gudewife  should 
^  moke  a  bed  up  for  him  at  the  house,  caair  purpose-like  and  comfortable 
/  than  the  lilte  o'  them  could  gie  him." 

"  Are  the  family  at  the  honse  ?"  stud  the  stranger,  with  an  intennpted 
>»  and  broken  voice. 

"  No,  stir,  they're  awa  wl'  a'  the  servants  ; — they  keep  only  twa  now-a-daya,  and  my 
gudewife  there  has  the  keys  and  the  charge,  though  she's  no  a  fee'd  servant.  She  has 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  family,  and  has  a'  trust  and  management.  If  they  were  there, 
we  behovedna  to  take  sic  freedom  without  their  order  ;  but  when  they  are  awa,  they  will 
be  wcel  pleased  we  serve  a  stranger  gentleman.  Miss  BcUenden  wad  help  a'  the  haill 
warld,  an  her  power  were  as  gude  as  her  will ;  and  her  grandmother,  Leddy  Margaret, 
has  an  unco  respect  for  the  gentry,  and  she's  no  ill  to  the  poor  bodies  neither. — And 
now,  wife,  what  for  arc  ye  no  getting  forrit  wi'  the  sowens  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  lad,"  rejoined  Jenny,  "  ye  saL  hae  them  in  gude  time ;  I  ken  weel  that 
ye  like  your  broso  het," 
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Caddie  fidgetted,  and  laughed  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  intelligence  at  this  repartee, 
which  was  followed  by  a  dialogue  of  little  consequence  betwixt  his  wife  and  him,  in 
which  the  stranger  took  no  share.  At  length  he  suddenly  interrupted  them  by  the 
question — '*  Can  you  tell  me  when  Lord  £vandale*s  marriage  takes  place  ?" 

'*  Very  aoon,  we  expect,"  answered  Jenny,  before  it  was  possible  for  her  husband  to 
rqi^;  **  it  wad  hae  been  ower  afore  now,  but  for  the  death  o'  auld  Major  Bellenden." 

^  The  ezoelknt  old  man ! "  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  heard  at  Edinburgh  he  was  no 
■on.    Waa  he  long  ill?'' 

**  He  oonldna  be  said  to  baud  up  his  head  af^er  his  brother's  wife  and  his  niece  were 
tamed  out  o'  their  ain  house ;  and  he  had  himsell  sair  borrowing  siller  to  stand  the 
law — ^but  it  was  in  the  latter  end  o'  King  James's  days — and  Basil  Olifant,  who  claimed 
the  estate^  turned  a  papist  to  please  the  managers,  and  then  naething  was  to  be  refused 
him;  aae  the  law  gaed  again  the  leddies  at  last,  after  they  had  fought  a  weary  sort 
o'  yean  about  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Major  ne'er  held  up  his  head  again.  And 
then  cam  the  pitting  awa  o'  the  Stuart  line ;  and,  though  he  had  but  little  reason  to  like 
them,  he  couldna  brook  that,  and  it  clean  broke  the  heart  o'  him,  and  creditors  cam  to 
Chamwood  and  cleaned  out  a'  that  was  there — he  was  never  rich,  the  gude  auld  man,  for 
he  dow'd  na  see  onybody  want." 

^'  He  was  indeed,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  an  admirable  man — that 
is,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  so. — So  the  ladies  were  left  without  fortune,  as  well  as 
without  a  protector  ?" 

"  They  will  neither  want  the  tane  nor  the  tother  while  Lord  Evandalc  lives,"  said 
Jenny.  "  He  has  been  a  true  friend  in  their  griefs — E'en  to  the  house  they  live  in  is 
his  lordship's ;  and  never  man,  as  my  auld  gudcniotlier  used  to  say,  since  the  days  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  served  sae  lang  and  sac  sair  for  a  wife  as  gude  Lord  Evandalc  has  dune." 

"  And  why,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  voice  that  quivered  with  emotion,  "  why  was 
he  not  sooner  rewarded  by  the  object  of  his  attachment  ?  " 

**  There  was  the  lawsuit  to  be  ended,"  said  Jenny  readily,  "  forby  many  other  family 
arrangements." 

'*  Na,  but,"  said  Cuddie,  "  there  was  another  reason  forby ;  for  the  young  leddy  " 

"  "WTiist — baud  your  tongue,  and  sup  your  sowens,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  see  the  gentle- 
man's far  frae  weel,  and  downa  eat  our  coarse  supper.  I  wad  kill  him  a  chicken  in  an 
instant." 

*^  There's  no  occasion,"  said  the  stranger  ;  '^  I  shall  want  only  a  glass  of  water,  and  to 
be  left  alone." 

"  Youll  gie  yonrsell  the  trouble  then  to  follow  me,"  said  Jenny,  lighting  a  small 
lantern,  "  and  111  show  you  the  way." 

Cuddie  also  proffered  his  assistance ;  but  his  wife  reminded  him,  '^  That  the  bairns 
would  be  left  to  fight  thegithcr,  and  coup  ane  anither  into  the  iire  ;"  so  that  he  remained 
to  take  charge  of  the  menage. 

His  wife  led  the  way  up  a  little  winding  path,  which,  after  threading  some  thickets 
of  sweetbrier  and  honeysuckle,  conducted  to  the  back-door  of  a  small  garden.  Jenny 
undid  the  latch,  and  they  passed  through  an  old-fashioned  flower-garden,  with  its  clipped 
yew  hedges  and  formal  parterres,  to  a  glass-sashed  door,  which  she  opened  with  a  master- 
key,  and  lighting  a  candle,  which  she  i)laced  upon  a  small  work-table,  asked  pardon  for 
leaving  him  there  for  a  few  minutes  until  she  prepared  his  apartment.  She  did  not 
exceed  five  minutes  in  these  preparations ;  but  when  she  returned,  was  startled  to  find 
that  the  stranger  had  sunk  forward  with  his  head  upon  the  table,  in  what  she  at  first 
apprehended  to  be  a  swoon.  As  she  advanced  to  him,  however,  she  could  discover  by 
his  short-drawn  sobs  that  it  was  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony.  She  prudently  drew  back 
until  he  raised  his  head,  and  then  showing  herself,  without  seeming  to  have  observed  his 
agitation,  informed  him  that  his  bed  was  prepared.    The  stranger  gazed  at  her  a  moment, 
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**  Ibda  there  IGlnwood?'*  said  Cuddie.  ^'  Nae  doubt,  the  auld  laird  left  his  house- 
keeper the  life-rent,  as  he  heard  nought  o'  his  nephew ;  but  it's  but  speaking  the  auld 
wife  fair,  and  they  may  a'  live  brawly  thegither,  Leddy  Margaret  and  a'." 

**  Hout  tout,  lad,"  replied  Jenny,  "  ye  ken  them  little  to  think  leddies  o'  their  rank 
wad  set  up  house  wi'  auld  Ailie  Wilson,  when  they're  maist  ower  proud  to  take  favours 
frae  Lord  fivandale  himsell.     Na,  na,  they  maun  follow  the  camp,  if  she  tak  Morton." 

"  That  wad  sort  ill  wi'  the  auld  leddy,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie  ;  "  she  wad  hardly  win 
ower  a  long  day  in  the  baggage-wain." 

"  Then  sic  a  flyting  as  there  wad  be  between  them,  a'  about  whig  and  tory,"  continued 
Jenny. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cuddie,  "  the  auld  leddy's  unco  kittle  in  thae  points." 

"  And  then,  Cuddie,"  continued  his  helpmate,  who  had  reserved  her  strongest  argument 
tiU  the  last,  "  if  this  marriage  wi'  Lord  Evandale  is  broken  off,  what  comes  o'  our  ain  bit 
free  house,  and  the  kale-yard,  and  the  cow's  grass  ?  I  trow  that  baith  us  and  thae  bonny 
bums  will  be  turned  on  the  wide  warld  I " 

Here  Jenny  began  to  whimper — Cuddie  writhed  himself  this  way  and  that  way,  the 
very  picture  of  indecision.  At  length  he  broke  out,  '*  Weel,  woman,  canna  ye  tell  us 
what  we  suld  do,  without  a'  this  din  about  it  ?  " 

"  Just  do  naething  at  a',"  said  Jenny.  "  Never  seem  to  ken  onything  about  this 
gentleman,  and  for  your  life  say  a  word  that  he  suld  hae  been  here,  or  up  at  the  house  ! — 
An  I  had  ken'd,  I  wad  hae  gien  him  my  ain  bed,  and  sleepit  in  the  byre,  or  he  had  gane 
up  by :  but  it  canna  be  helpit  now.  The  neist  thing's  to  get  him  cannily  awa  the  mom, 
and  I  judge  hell  be  in  nae  hurry  to  come  back  again." 

<<  My  puir  maister  ! "  said  Cuddie ;  '^  and  maun  I  no  speak  to  him,  then  ?  " 

**  For  your  life,  no,"  said  Jenny ;  "  ye're  no  obliged  to  ken  him ;  and  I  wadna  hae 
tauM  ye,  only  I  feared  ye  wad  ken  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Cuddie,  sighing  heavily.  *^  Pse  awa  to  pleugh  the  outfield  then  ;  for, 
if  I  am  no  to  speak  to  him,  I  wad  rather  be  out  o'  the  gate." 

"  Very  right,  my  dear  hinny,"  replied  Jenny  ;  "  naebody  has  better  sense  than  you 
when  ye  crack  a  bit  wi'  me  ower  your  affairs,  but  ye  suld  ne'er  do  onything  aff  hand  out 
o'  your  ain  head." 

**  Ane  wad  think  it's  true,"  quoth  Cuddie  ;  *^  for  I  hae  aye  had  some  carline  or  quean 
or  another,  to  gar  me  gang  their  gate  instead  o'  my  ain.  There  was  first  my  mither," 
he  continued,  as  he  undressed  and  tumbled  himself  into  bed — *'  then  there  was  Leddy 
Margaret  didna  let  me  ca'  my  soul  my  ain — then  my  mither  and  her  quarrelled,  and 
pu'ed  me  twa  ways  at  anes,  as  if  ilk  ane  had  an  end  o'  me,  like  Punch  and  the  Deevil 
rugging  about  the  Baker  at  the  fair — and  now  I  hae  gotten  a  wife,"  he  murmured  in 
continuation,  as  he  stowed  the  blankets  around  his  person,  '^  and  she's  like  to  tak  the 
guiding  o'  me  a'  thegither." 

"  And  amna  I  the  best  guide  ye  ever  had  in  a'  your  life  ? "  said  Jenny,  as  she  closed 
the  conversation  by  assuming  her  place  beside  her  husband,  and  extinguishing  the 
candle. 

Leaving  this  couple  to  their  repose,  we  have  next  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  early  on 
the  next  morning,  two  ladies  on  horseback,  attended  by  their  servants,  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Fairy-Knowe,  whom,  to  Jenny's  utter  confusion,  she  instantly  recognised  as 
Miss  Bellenden,  and  Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  a  sister  of  Lord  Evandale. 

^^  Had  I  no  better  gang  to  the  house  to  put  things  to  rights  ?"  said  Jenny,  confounded 
with  this  unexpected  apparition. 

"  We  want  nothing  but  the  pass-key,"  said  Miss  Bellenden  ;  "  Gudyill  will  open  the 
windows  of  the  little  parlour." 

"  The  little  parlour's  locked,  and  the  lock's  spoiled,"  answered  Jenny,  who  recollected 
the  local  sympathy  between  that  apartment  and  the  bedchamber  of  her  guest. 
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^'  I  have  promised,*'  said  Edith,  in  a  faint  voice ;  '^  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  urged  on 
the  score  of  time.** 

**  Nay,"  said  Lady  Emily,  ^*  I  will  leave  Evandale  (and  here  he  comes)  to  plead  his 
own  cause." 

**  Stay,  stay,  for  God's  sake  I "  said  Edith,  endeavouring  to  detain  her. 

**  Not  I,  not  I,"  said  the  young  lady,  making  her  escape,  **  the  third  person  makes 
a  silly  figure  on  such  occasions.  AVhen  you  want  me  for  breakfast,  I  will  be  found  in  the 
wiUow-walk  by  the  river." 

As  she  tripped  out  of  the  room,  Lord  Evandale  entered — "  Good-morrow,  brother,  and 
good-by  till  breakfast-time,"  said  the  lively  young  lady ;  "  I  trust  you  will  give  Miss 
Bellenden  some  good  reasons  for  disturbing  her  rest  so  early  in  the  morning." 

And  so  saying,  she  left  them  together,  without  waiting  a  reply. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  "  may  I  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  your  singular 
request  to  meet  you  here  at  so  early  an  hour  ?  " 

She  was  about  to  add,  that  she  hardly  felt  herself  excusable  in  having  complied  with 
it ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  person  whom  she  addressed,  she  was  struck  dumb  by  the 
singular  and  agitated  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  interrupted  herself  to  exclaim — 
"  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  have  gained  a  great  and  most  decisive  victory  near 
Blair  of  Athole  ;  but,  alas  !  my  gallant  friend.  Lord  Dundee" 

*^  Has  fallen  ?"  said  Edith,  anticipating  the  rest  of  his  tidings. 

"  True — most  true — he  has  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory,  and  not  a  man  remains  of 
talents  and  influence  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  loss  in  King  James's  service.  This,  Edith, 
18  no  time  for  temporizing  with  our  duty.  I  have  given  directions  to  raise  my  followers, 
and  I  must  take  leave  of  you  this  evening." 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Edith :  "  your  life  is  essential  to  your  friends  ; 
do  not  throw  it  away  in  an  adventure  so  rash.  What  can  your  single  arm,  and  the  few 
tenants  or  servants  who  might  follow  you,  do  against  the  force  of  almost  all  Scotland,  the 
Highland  clans  only  excepted  ?  " 

**  Listen  to  me,  Edith,"  said  Lord  Evandale.  '^  I  am  not  so  rash  as  you  may  suppose 
me,  nor  are  my  present  motives  of  such  light  importance  as  to  afiect  only  those  personally 
dependent  on  myself.  The  Life-Guards,  with  whom  I  served  so  long,  although  new- 
modelled  and  new-officered  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  retain  a  predilection  for  the  cause 
of  their  rightful  nuister ;  and" — (and  here  he  whispered  as  if  he  feared  even  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  had  ears) — ^'  when  my  foot  is  known  to  be  in  the  stirrup,  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  have  sworn  to  renounce  the  usurper's  service,  and  fight  under  my  orders. 
They  delayed  only  till  Dundee  should  descend  into  the  Lowlands ; — but,  since  he  is  no 
more,  which  of  his  successors  dare  take  that  decisive  step,  unless  encouraged  by  the 
troops  declaring  themselves  I  Meantime  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  will  die  away.  I  must 
bring  them  to  a  decision  while  their  hearts  are  glowing  with  the  victory  their  old  leader 
has  obtained,  and  burning  to  avenge  his  untimely  death." 

"  And  will  you,  on  the  faith  of  such  men  as  you  know  these  soldiers  to  be,"  said  Edith, 
**  take  a  part  of  such  dreadful  moment  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Lord  Evandale — "  I  must ;  my  honour  and  loyalty  are  both  pledged  for  it." 

**  And  all  for  the  sake,"  continued  Miss  Bellenden,  "  of  a  prince,  whose  measures, 
while  he  was  on  the  throne,  no  one  could  condemn  more  than  Lord  Evandale  ?" 

"  Most  true,"  replied  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  as  I  resented,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  his  innovations  on  church  and  state,  like  a  freebom  subject,  I  am  determined 
I  will  assert  his  real  rights  when  he  is  in  adversity,  like  a  loyal  one.  Let  courtiers  and 
sycophants  flatter  power  and  desert  misfortune  ;  I  will  neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other." 

**  And  if  you  are  determined  to  act  what  my  feeble  judgment  must  still  term  raslily, 
why  give  yourself  the  pain  of  this  untimely  meeting  ?  " 

"  Were  it  not  enough  to  answer,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  that,  ere  rushing  on  battle. 
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I  wished  to  bid  adieu  to  my  betrothed  bride  ? — Surely  it  is  judging  coldly  of  my  fedings, 
and  showing  too  plainly  the  indifference  of  your  own,  to  question  my  motive  for  a  request 
so  natural." 

"  But  why  in  this  place,  my  lord  ?  "  said  £dith, — "  and  why  with  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  mystery?" 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  putting  a  letter  into  her  hand,  "  I  have  yet  another  request, 
which  I  dare  hardly  proffer,  even  when  prefaced  by  these  credentials." 

In  haste  and  terror  Edith  glanced  over  the  letter,  which  was  from  her  grandmother. 

"  My  dearest  childe,"  such  was  its  tenor  in  style  and  spelling,  "  I  never  more  deeply 
regretted  the  reumatizm,  which  disqualiiied  me  from  riding  on  horseback,  than  at  this 
present  writing,  when  I  would  most  have  wished  to  be  where  this  paper  will  soon  be, 
that  is  at  Fairy-Knowe,  with  my  poor  dear  Willie's  only  child.  But  it  is  the  wiU  of  God 
I  should  not  be  with  her,  which  I  conclude  to  be  the  case,  as  much  for  the  pain  I  now 
suffer,  as  because  it  hath  now  not  given  way  either  to  cammomile  poultices  or  to  decoxiim 
of  wild  mustard,  wherewith  I  have  often  relieved  others.  Therefore,  I  must  tell  you,  by 
writing  instead  of  word  of  mouth,  that,  as  my  young  Lord  Evandale  is  called  to  the 
present  campaign,  both  by  his  honour  and  his  duty,  he  hath  earnestly  solicited  me  that 
the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  be  knitted  before  his  departure  to  the  wars  between  you 
and  him,  in  implement  of  the  indenture  formerly  entered  into  for  that  effecky  whereontill, 
as  I  see  no  ndsonable  objexion,  so  I  trust  that  you,  who  have  been  always  a  good  and 
obedient  childe,  will  not  devize  any  which  has  less  than  raison.  It  is  trew  that  the 
contrax  of  om*  house  have  heretofore  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  more  befitting  our 
Rank,  and  not  in  private,  and  with  few  witnesses,  as  a  thing  done  in  a  comer.  But  it 
has  been  Heaven's  own  free-will,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kingdom  where  we  live,  to  take 
away  from  us  our  estate,  and  from  the  King  his  throne.  Yet  I  trust  He  will  yet  restore 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  turn  his  heart  to  the  true  Protestant  Episcopal  £utli, 
which  I  have  the  better  right  to  expect  to  see  even  with  my  old  eyes,  as  I  have  beheld 
the  royal  family  when  they  were  struggling  as  sorely  with  masterful  usurpers  and  rebek 
as  they  are  now  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of 
happy  memory,  honoured  our  poor  house  of  Tillietudlem,  by  taking  his  disfune  therein," 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  abuse  the  reader's  patience  by  quoting  'more  of  Lady  Margaret's  prolix 
epistle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  closed  by  laying  her  commands  on  her  grandchild  to 
consent  to  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage  without  loss  of  time. 

**  1  never  thought  till  this  instant,"  said  Edith,  dropping  the  letter  from  her  hand, 
"  that  Lord  Evandale  would  have  acted  ungenerously." 

"  Ungenerously,  Edith  ! "  replied  her  lover.  "  And  how  can  you  apply  soch  a  term 
to  my  desire  to  call  you  mine,  ere  I  part  from  you  perhaps  for  ever  ?  " 

'^  Lord  Evandale  ought  to  have  remembered,"  said  Edith,  ^'  that  when  his  perseverance, 
and,  I  must  add,  a  due  sense  of  his  merit  and  of  the  obligations  we  owed  him,  wrong 
from  me  a  slow  consent  that  I  would  one  day  comply  with  his  wishes,  I  made  it  my 
condition,  that  I  should  not  be  pressed  to  a  hasty  accomplishment  of  my  promise ;  and 
now  he  avails  himself  of  his  interest  with  my  only  remaining  relative,  to  hurry  me  with 
precipitate  and  even  indelicate  importunity.  There  is  more  selfishness  than  generosity* 
my  lord,  in  such  eager  and  urgent  solicitation." 

Lord  Evandale,  evidently  much  hurt,  took  two  or  three  turns  through  the  apartment 
ere  he  replied  to  this  accusation  ;  at  length  he  spoke — *'  I  should  have  escaped  this  painful 
charge,  durst  I  at  once  have  mentioned  to  Miss  Bellenden  my  principal  reason  for  urging 
this  request.  It  is  one  which  she  will  probably  despise  on  her  own  account,  but  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  her  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Margaret.  My  death  in  battle  must  give 
my  whole  estate  to  my  heirs  of  entail ;  my  forfeiture  as  a  traitor,  by  the  usurping 
Government,  may  vest  it  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  some  Dutch  favourite.  In  either 
case,  my  venerable  friend  and  betrothed  bride  must  remain  unprotected  and  in  poverty. — 
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Vested  with  the  rights  and  provisions  of  Lady  Evandale,  Edith  will  find,  in  the  power 
of  supporting  her  aged  parent,  some  consolation  for  having  condescended  to  share  the 
titles  and  fortunes  of  one  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  worthy  of  her.** 

Edith  was  struck  dumb  by  an  argument  which  she  had  not  expected,  and  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  Lord  Evandale's  suit  was  urged  with  delicacy  as  well  as  with  con- 
nderation. 

"  And  yet,"  she  said,  "  such  is  the  waywardness  with  which  my  heart  reverts  to  former 
times,  that  I  cannot''  (she  burst  into  tears)  "  suppress  a  degree  of  ominous  reluctance  at 
fulfilling  my  engagement  upon  such  a  brief  summons." 

**  We  have  iJready  fuUy  considered  this  painful  subject,"  said  Lord  Evandale ;  '^  and 
I  hoped,  my  dear  Edith,  your  own  inquiries,  as  well  as  mine,  had  fully  convinced  you 
that  these  regrets  were  fruitless." 

**  Fruitless  indeed ! "  said  Edith,  with  a  deep  sigh,  which,  as  if  by  an  unexpected  echo» 
was  repeated  from  the  adjoining  apartment.  Miss  Bellenden  started  at  the  sound,  and 
scarcely  composed  herself  upon  Lord  Evandale's  assurances,  that  she  had  heard  but  the 
echo  of  her  own  respiration. 

^*  It  sounded  strangely  distinct,"  she  said,  ''  and  almost  ominous ;  but  my  feelings  are 
so  harassed  that  the  slightest  trifle  agitates  them." 

Lord  Evandale  eagerly  attempted  to  soothe  her  alarm,  and  reconcile  her  to  a  measure, 
which,  however  hasty,  appeared  to  him  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  secure  her 
independence.  He  urged  his  claim  in  virtue  of  the  contract,  her  grandmother's  wish  and 
command,  the  propriety  of  insuring  her  comfort  and  independence,  and  touched  lightly 
on  his  own  long  attachment,  which  he  had  evinced  by  so  many  and  such  various  services. 
These  Edith  felt  the  more,  the  less  they  were  insisted  upon ;  and  at  length,  as  she  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  his  ardour,  excepting  a  causeless  reluctance,  which  she  herself  was 
ashamed  to  oppose  against  so  much  generosity,  she  was  compelled  to  rest  upon  the 
impossibility  of  having  the  ceremony  performed  upon  such  hasty  notice,  at  such  a  time 
and  place.  But  for  all  this  Lord  Evandale  was  prepared,  and  he  explained,  with  joyful 
alacrity,  that  the  former  chaplain  of  his  regiment  was  in  attendance  at  the  Lodge  with 
a  faithful  domestic,  once  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  same  corps ;  that  his  sister 
was  also  possessed  of  the  secret ;  and  that  Headrigg  and  his  wife  might  be  added  to  the 
list  of  witnesses,  if  agreeable  to  Miss  Bellenden.  As  to  the  place,  he  had  chosen  it  on 
veiy  purpose.  The  marriage  was  to  remain  a  secret,  since  Lord  Evandale  was  to  depart 
in  disguise  very  soon  after  it  was  solemnized — a  circumstance  which,  had  their  union  been 
public,  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  Government,  as  being  altogether 
unaccountable,  unless  from  his  being  engaged  in  some  dangerous  design.  Having 
hastily  urged  these  motives  and  explained  his  arrangements,  he  i*an,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  to  summon  his  sister  to  attend  his  bride,  while  he  went  in  search  of  the  other 
persons  whose  presence  was  necessary. 

When  Lady  Emily  arrived,  she  found  her  friend  in  an  agony  of  tears,  of  which  she 
was  at  some  loss  to  comprehend  the  reason,  being  one  of  those  damsels  who  think  there 
is  nothing  either  wonderful  or  terrible  in  matrimony,  and  joining  with  most  who  knew 
him  in  thinking,  that  it  could  not  be  rendered  peculiarly  alarming  by  Lord  Evandale 
being  the  bridegroom.  Lifluenced  by  these  feelings,  she  exhausted  in  succession  all 
the  usual  arguments  for  courage,  and  all  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
ordinarily  employed  on  such  occasions.  But  when  Lady  Emily  beheld  her  future  sister- 
in-law  deaf  to  all  those  ordinary  topics  of  consolation — ^when  she  beheld  tears  follow  fast 
and  without  intermission  down  cheeks  as  pale  as  marble — when  she  felt  that  the  hand 
which  she  pressed  in  order  to  enforce  her  arguments  turned  cold  within  her  grasp,  and 
lay,  like  that  of  a  corpse,  insensible  and  unresponsive  to  her  caresses,  her  feelings  of 
sympathy  gave  way  to  those  of  hurt  pride  and  pettish  displeasure. 

'^  I  must  own,"  she  said,  ^'  that  I  am  something  at  a  loss  to  understand  all  this.  Miss 
Bellenden.     Months  have  passed  since  you  agreed  to  marry  my  brother,  and  you  have 
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postponed  the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  from  one  period  to  another,  as  if  you  had  to 
avoid  some  dishonourable  or  highly  disagreeable  connexion.  I  think  I  can  answer  for 
Lord  £yandale,  that  he  will  seek  no  woman's  hand  against  her  incUnation ;  and,  though 
his  sister,  I  may  boldly  say  that  he  does  not  need  to  urge  any  lady  further  than  her 
inclinations  carry  her.  You  will  forgive  me,  Miss  Bellenden ;  but  your  present  distress 
augurs  ill  for  my  brother's  future  happiness,  and  I  must  needs  say  that  he  does  not  merit 
all  these  expressions  of  dislike  and  dolour,  and  that  they  seem  an  odd  return  for  an 
attachment  which  he  has  manifested  so  long,  and  in  so  many  ways." 

"  You  are  right.  Lady  Emily,"  said  Edith,  drying  her  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to 
resume  her  natural  manner,  though  still  betrayed  by  her  faltering  voice  and  the  paleness 
of  her  cheeks — "  you  are  quite  right — Lord  Evandale  merits  such  usage  from  no  one, 
least  of  all  from  her  whom  he  has  honoured  with  his  regard.  But  if  I  have  given  way, 
for  the  last  time,  to  a  sudden  and  irresistible  burst  of  feeling,  it  is  my  consolation.  Lady 
Emily,  that  your  brother  knows  the  cause ;  that  I  have  hid  nothing  from  him,  and  that 
he  at  least  is  not  apprehensive  of  finding  in  Edith  Bellenden  a  wife  undeserving  of  his 
affection.  But  still  you  are  right,  and  I  merit  your  censure  for  indulging  for  a  moment 
fruitless  regret  and  painful  remembrances.  It  shall  be  so  no  longer :  my  lot  is  cast  with 
Evandale,  and  with  him  I  am  resolved  to  bear  it.  Nothing  shall  in  future  occur  to  excite 
his  complaints,  or  the  resentment  of  his  relations ;  no  idle  recollections  of  other  dajs 
shall  intervene  to  prevent  the  zealous  and  affectionate  discharge  of  my  duty ;  no  vain 
illusions  recall  the  memory  of  other  days  " 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes,  which  had  before  been  hidden 
by  her  hand,  to  the  latticed  window  of  her  apartment,  which  was  partly  open,  uttered 
a  dismal  shriek,  and  fainted.  Lady  Emily  turned  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  but  saw 
only  the  shadow  of  a  man,  which  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  window,  and,  terrified 
more  by  the  state  of  Edith  than  by  the  apparition  she  had  herself  witnessed,  she  uttered 
shriek  upon  shriek  for  assistance.  Her  brother  soon  arrived  with  the  chaplain  and  Jenny 
Dennison,  but  strong  and  vigorous  remedies  were  necessary  ere  they  could  recall  Miss 
Bellenden  to  sense  and  motion.     Even  then  her  language  was  wild  and  incoherent. 

"  Press  me  no  farther,"  she  said  to  Lord  Evandale ;  "  it  cannot  be — Heaven  and 
earth — the  living  and  the  dead,  have  leagued  themselves  against  this  ill-omened  union. 
Take  all  I  can  give — my  sisterly  regard — my  devoted  friendship.  I  will  love  you  as 
a  sister,  and  serve  you  as  a  bondswoman,  but  never  speak  to  me  more  of  nuurriage." 

The  astonishment  of  Lord  Evandale  may  easily  be  conceived. 

"  Emily,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  "  this  is  your  doing — I  was  accursed  when  I  thought 
of  bringing  you  here — some  of  your  confounded  folly  has  driven  her  mad !" 

"  On  my  word,  brother,"  answered  Lady  Emily,  "  you're  sufiicient  to  drive  all  the 
women  in  Scotland  mad.  Because  your  mistress  seems  much  disposed  to  jilt  you,  you 
quarrel  with  your  sister,  who  has  been  arguing  in  your  cause,  and  had  brought  her  to 
a  quiet  hearing,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  man  looked  in  at  a  window,  whom  her  crazed 
sensibility  mistook  either  for  you  or  some  one  else,  and  has  treated  us  gratis  with  an 
excellent  tragic  scene." 

"  What  man  ?  What  window  ?"  said  Lord  Evandale,  in  impatient  displeasure.  "  Miss 
Bellenden  is  incapable  of  trifling  with  me  ; — and  yet  what  else  could  have" 

"  Hush !  hush ! "  said  Jenny,  whose  interest  lay  particularly  in  shifting  further  inquiry ; 
"  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  speak  low,  for  my  lady  begins  to  recover." 

Edith  was  no  sooner  somewhat  restored  to  herself  than  she  begged,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
to  be  left  alone  with  Lord  Evandale.  All  retreated, — Jenny  with  her  usual  air  of 
oflicious  simplicity — Lady  Emily  and  the  chaplain  with  that  of  awakened  curiosity.  No 
sooner  had  they  left  the  apartment,  than  Edith  beckoned  Lord  Evandale  to  sit  beside  her 
on  the  couch ;  her  next  motion  was  to  take  his  hand,  in  spite  of  his  surprised  resistance, 
to  her  lips ;  her  last  was  to  sink  from  her  seat  and  to  clasp  his  knees. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  lord ! "  she  exclaimed — "  Forgive  me  ! — ^I  must  deal  most  untruly 
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by  joUy  and  break  a  solemn  engagement.  You  have  my  friendsliip,  my  highest  regard, 
my  most  sincere  gratitude — You  have  more ;  you  have  my  word  and  my  faith — But  O, 
forgive  me,  for  the  fault  is  not  mine — you  have  not  my  love,  and  I  cannot  marry  you 
without  a  sin!** 

"  You  dream,  my  dearest  Edith!"  said  Evandale,  perplexed  in  the  utmost  degree, — 
"  you  let  your  imagination  beguile  you.  Tliis  is  but  some  delusion  of  an  over-sensitive 
mind ; — the  person  whom  you  preferred  to  me  has  been  long  in  a  better  world,  where 
your  unavailing  regret  cannot  follow  him,  or,  if  it  could,  would  only  diminish  his 
happiness." 

**  You  are  mistaken.  Lord  Evandale,"  said  Edith,  solemnly.  "  I  am  not  a  sleep-walker, 
or  a  mad-wonum.  No — ^I  could  not  have  believed  from  any  one  what  I  have  seen.  But 
having  seen  him,  I  must  believe  mine  own  eyes." 

**  Seen  him  I — seen  whom?"  asked  Lord  Evandale,  in  great  anxiety. 

**  Henry  Morton,"  replied  Edith,  uttering  these  two  words  as  if  they  were  her  last, 
and  very  nearly  fainting  when  she  had  done  so. 

"  Miss  Bellenden,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  you  treat  me  like  a  fool  or  a  child.  If  you 
repent  your  engagement  to  me,"  he  continued,  indignantly,  "  I  am  not  a  man  to  enforce 
it  against  your  inclination ;  but  deal  with  me  as  a  man,  and  forbear  this  trifling." 

He  was  about  to  go  on,  when  he  perceived,  from  her  quivering  eye  and  pallid  cheek, 
that  nothing  less  than  imposture  was  intended,  and  that  by  whatever  means  her  imagina- 
tion had  been  so  impressed,  it  was  really  disturbed  by  unaffected  awe  and  terror.  He 
changed  hb  tone,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  endeavoiuing  to  soothe  and  extract 
from  her  the  secret  cause  of  such  terror. 

'  **  I  saw  him  I "  she  repeated — "  I  saw  Henry  Morton  stand  at  that  window,  and  look 
into  the  apartment  at  the  moment  I  was  on  the  point  of  abjuring  him  for  ever.  His  face 
was  darker,  thinner,  and  paler  than  it  was  wont  to  be  ;  his  dress  was  a  horseman's  cloak, 
and  hat  looped  down  over  his  face ;  his  expression  was  like  that  he  wore  on  that  dreadful 
morning  when  he  was  examined  by  Claverhouse  at  Tillietudlem.  Ask  your  sister,  ask 
Lady  Emily,  if  she  did  not  see  him  as  well  as  I. — I  know  what  has  called  him  up — he 
came  to  upbraid  me,  that,  while  my  heart  was  with  him  in  the  deep  and  dead  sea,  I  was 
about  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  My  lord,  it  is  ended  between  you  and  me — be  the 
consequences  what  they  will,  she  cannot  marry,  whose  union  disturbs  the  repose  of  the 
dead."* 

*  Thii  Incident  is  taken  ftom  a  itory  in  the  History  of  Apparitions  written  by  Daniel  Defoe,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Morton.  To  abridge  the  narratiye  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  many  of  those  particular  circumstances  which  give 
the  fietioBS  of  this  most  ingenious  author  such  a  lively  air  of  truth. 

A  gentleman  married  a  lady  of  family  and  fortune,  and  had  one  son  by  her,  after  which  the  lady  died.  The  widower  after- 
wards united  himself  in  a  second  marriage ;  and  his  wife  proved  such  a  very  stepmother  to  the  heir  of  the  first  marriage,  that, 
discontented  with  his  situation,  he  left  his  father's  house,  and  set  out  on  distant  travels.  His  father  heard  Arom  him  occasion- 
ally, and  the  young  man  for  some  time  drew  regularly  for  certain  allowances  which  were  settled  upon  him.  At  length,  owing 
to  the  instigatton  of  his  mother-in-law,  one  of  his  draughts  was  reflised,  and  the  bill  returned  dishonoured. 

Alter  receiving  this  afiront,  the  youth  drew  no  bills,  and  wrote  no  more  letters,  nor  did  his  father  know  in  what  part  of  tho 
world  be  was.  The  stepmother  seised  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  young  man  as  deceased,  and  to  urge  her  husband  to 
settle  his  estate  anew  upon  her  children,  of  whom  she  had  several.  The  father  for  a  length  of  time  positively  refUscd  to  disin- 
herit his  son,  convinced  as  he  was,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  still  alive. 

At  length,  worn  out  by  his  wife's  importunities,  he  agreed  to  execute  the  new  deeds,  if  his  son  did  not  return  within  a  year. 

Doling  the  interval,  there  were  many  violent  disputes  between  the  husband  and  wife,  upon  the  subject  of  the  family  settle- 
ments. In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  altercations,  the  lady  was  startled  by  seeing  a  hand  at  a  casement  of  the  window ;  but  as 
the  iron  hasps,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  fastened  in  the  inside,  the  hand  seemed  to  essay  the  fastenings,  and  being 
unable  to  undo  them,  was  immediately  withdrawn.  The  lady,  forgetting  the  quarrel  with  Her  husband,  exclaimed  that  tliere 
was  some  one  in  the  garden.  The  husband  rushed  out,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  an  intruder,  while  the  walls  of  the  garden 
seemed  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  such  to  have  made  his  escape.  He  therefore  taxed  his  wife  with  having  fancied  that 
which  she  supposed  she  saw.  She  maintained  the  accuracy  of  her  sight ;  on  which  her  husband  observed,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  devil,  who  was  apt  to  haunt  those  who  had  evil  consciences.  This  tart  remark  brought  back  the  matrimonial 
dialogue  to  its  original  current  **  It  was  no  devil,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  the  ghost  of  your  son  come  to  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and 
that  you  may  give  your  estate  to  your  bastards,  since  you  will  not  settle  it  on  the  lawful  heirs." — "  It  was  my  son."  said  he, 
'*  come  to  tell  me  tiiat  he  is  alive,  and  ask  you  how  you  can  be  such  a  devil  as  to  urge  me  to  disinherit  him;"  with  tliat  he 
started  op  and  exclaimed,  "  Alexander,  Alexander  I  if  you  are  alive,  show  yourself,  and  do  not  let  me  be  insulted  every  day 
with  beisg  told  you  are  dead." 

At  Uiese  words,  the  casement  which  the  hand  had  been  seen  at  opened  of  itself,  and  his  son  Alexander  looked  in  with  a  fbll 
face,  and,  staring  directly  on  the  mother  with  an  angry  countenance,  cried,  *'  Here ! "  and  then  vanished  in  a  moment. 

The  lady,  though  modi  fri^itoned  at  the  apparition,  had  wit  enough  to  make  it  serve  her  own  purpose ;   for,  as  the  spectre 


it 
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<'  Grood  heaven !"  said  Evandale,  as  he  paced  the  room,  half  mad  himself  with  surprise 
and  vexation — **  her  fine  understanding  must  be  totally  overthrown,  and  that  bj  the  effort 
which  she  has  made  to  comply  with  my  ill-timed,  though  weU-meant  request.  Without 
rest  and  attention  her  health  is  ruined  for  ever." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Halliday,  who  had  been  Lord  Evandale's 
principal  personal  attendant  since  they  both  left  the  Guards  on  the  Revolution,  stumbled 
into  the  room  with  a  countenance  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  terror  could  paint  it. 

'^  What  is  the  matter  next,  Halliday  ?"  cried  his  master,  starting  up.  ^'  Any  disooveiy 
of  the" 

He  had  just  recollection  sufficient  to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  the  dangerous  sentence. 

'^  No,  sir,"  said  Halliday,  '^  it  is  not  that,  nor  anything  like  that ;  but  I  have  seen 
a  ghost ! " 

**  A  ghost !  you  eternal  idiot ! "  said  Lord  £vandale,  forced  alt<^ether  out  of  his 
patience.  "  Has  all  mankind  sworn  to  go  mad  in  order  to  drive  me  so  ? — ^What  ^ost, 
you  simpleton  ?  " 

The  ghost  of  Henry  Morton,  the  whig  captain  at  Bothwell  Bridge,"  replied  Halliday. 

He  passed  by  me  like  a  fire-fiaught  when  I  was  in  the  garden  ! " 

'*  This  is  mid-summer  madness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  '^  or  there  is  some  strange 
villany  afloat. — Jenny,  attend  your  lady  to  her  chamber,  while  I  endeavour  to  find  a  dew 
to  all  this." 

But  Lord  Evandale's  inquiries  were  in  vain.  Jenny,  who  might  have  given  (had  she 
chosen)  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  had  an  interest  to  leave  the  matter  in  darkness ; 
and  interest  was  a  matter  which  now  weighed  principally  with  Jenny,  since  the  possession 
of  an  active  and  afiectionate  husband  in  her  own  proper  right  had  altogether  allayed  her 
spirit  of  coquetry.  She  had  made  the  best  use  of  the  first  moments  of  confusion  hastily  to 
remove  all  traces  of  any  one  having  slept  in  the  apartment  adjoining  to  the  parlour,  and 
even  to  erase  the  mark  of  footsteps  beneath  the  window  through  which  she  conjectured 
Morton's  face  had  been  seen,  while  attempting,  ere  he  left  the  garden,  to  gain  one  look 
at  her  whom  he  had  so  long  loved,  and  was  now  on  the  point  of  losing  for  ever.  That 
he  had  passed  Halliday  in  the  garden  was  equally  clear ;  and  she  learned  from  her  dder 
boy,  whom  she  had  employed  to  have  the  stranger's  horse  saddled  and  ready  for  his 
departure,  that  he  had  rushed  into  the  stable,  thrown  the  child  a  broad  gold  piece,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  had  ridden  with  fearful  rapidity  down  towards  the  Clyde.  The  secret 
was,  therefore,  in  their  own  family,  and  Jenny  was  resolved  it  should  remain  so. 

"  For,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  although  her  lady  and  Halliday  ken'd  Mr.  Mortem  by 
broad  daylight,  that  was  nae  reason  I  suld  own  to  kenning  him  in  the  gloaming  and  by 
candlelight,  and  him  keeping  his  face  frae  Cuddie  and  me  a'  the  time." 

So  she  stood  resolutely  upon  the  negative  when  examined  by  Lord  Evandale.  As  for 
Halliday,  he  could  only  say,  that  as  he  entered  the  garden-door,  the  supposed  i^parition 

appeared  at  her  husband's  summons,  she  made  affidavit  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who  appeared  iH&en  he  called  it  To 
escape  from  this  discreditable  charge,  the  poor  hiuband  agreed  to  make  the  new  settlement  of  the  atate  in  Hke  terms  demanded 
by  the  unreasonable  lady. 

A  meeting  of  friends  was  held  for  that  purpose,  the  new  deed  was  executed,  and  the  wife  was  aboat  to  cancel  the  femer 
settlement  by  tearing  the  seal,  when  on  a  sudden  they  heard  a  rushing  noise  in  the  parlour  in  which  they  sat,  as  if  somethiac 
had  come  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  opened  flrom  the  hall«  and  then  had  gone  throu^  the  room  towards  the  gardoi- 
door,  which  was  shut ;  they  were  all  surprised  at  it,  for  the  sound  was  very  distinct,  but  they  saw  nothing. 

This  rather  interrupted  the  business  of  the  meeting,  but  the  persevering  lady  brought  them  back  to  it.  "I  am  not  fHghteoed," 
said  she,  "  not  I.— Come,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  haughtily,  "  I'll  cancel  the  old  writings  if  forty  devils  were  in  the  roan;" 
with  that  she  took  up  one  of  the  deeds,  and  was  about  to  tear  off  the  seal.  But  the  double-^nger,  or  Eidolon^  of  Alexander, 
was  as  pertinacious  in  guarding  the  rights  of  his  principal,  as  his  stepmother  in  invading  them. 

The  same  moment  she  raised  the  paper  to  destroy  it,  the  casement  fiew  open,  though  it  was  fast  in  the  inside  Jnst  as  it  wss 
before,  and  the  shadow  of  a  body  was  seen  as  standing  in  the  garden  without,  the  fisce  looking  into  the  room,  and  staring 
directly  at  the  woman  with  a  stem  and  angry  countenance.  "  Hold  ! "  said  the  spectre,  as  if  speaking  to  the  lady,  and 
immediately  closed  the  window  and  vanished.  After  this  second  interruption,  the  new  settlement  was  cancelled  by  the  coauent 
of  all  concerned,  and  Alexander,  in  about  four  or  five  months  after,  arrived  Arom  the  East  Indies,  to  whidi  he  had  gone  foor 
years  before  fVom  London  in  a  Portuguese  ship.  He  could  give  no  explanation  of  what  had  hi^ipened,  exceptii^  that  he 
dreamed  his  father  had  written  him  an  angry  letter,  threatening  to  disinherit  him.— TAe  HUtory  amd  Reality  «(f  Appari- 
Horn,  chap,  viii 
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met  him  walking  swiftly,  and  with  a  visage  on  which  anger  and  grief  appeared  to  be 
oontending. 

**  He  knew  him  well,"  he  said,  '^  having  been  repeatedly  guard  upon  him,  and  obliged 
to  write  down  his  marks  of  stature  and  visage  in  case  of  escape.  And  there  were  few 
faces  like  Mr.  Morton's."  But  what  should  make  him  haunt  the  country  where  he  was 
neither  hanged  nor  shot,  he,  the  said  Halliday,  did  not  pretend  to  conceive. 

Lady  Emily  confessed  she  had  seen  the  face  of  a  man  at  the  window,  but  her  evidence 
went  no  farther.  John  Gudyill  deponed  nil  novit  in  causa.  He  had  left  his  gardening 
to  get  his  morning  dram  just  at  the  time  when  the  apparition  had  taken  place.  Lady 
Emily's  servant  was  waiting  orders  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  not  another  being  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house. 

Lord  Evandale  returned,  perplexed  and  dissatisfied  in  the  highest  degree,  at  beholding 
a  plan  which  he  thought  necessary  not  less  for  the  protection  of  Edith  in  contingent 
drcnmstances,  than  for  the  assurance  of  his  own  happiness,  and  which  he  had  brought  so 
very  near  perfection,  thus  broken  off  without  any  apparent  or  rational  cause.  His 
knowledge  of  Edith's  character  set  her  beyond  the  suspicion  of  covering  any  capricious 
change  of  determination  by  a  pretended  vision.  But  he  would  have  set  the  apparition 
down  to  the  influence  of  an  overstrained  imagination,  agitated  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  had  so  suddenly  been  placed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coinciding  testimony  of 
Halliday,  who  had  no  reason  for  thinking  of  Morton  more  than  any  other  person,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Miss  Bellenden's  vision  when  he  promulgated  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Morton,  so  long  and  so  vainly 
sought  after,  and  who  was,  with  such  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  lost  when  the  Vryheid 
of  Rotterdam  went  down  with  crew  and  passengers,  should  be  alive  and  lurking  in  this 
conntryy  where  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  he  should  not  openly  show  himself, 
since  the  present  Grovemment  favoured  his  party  in  politics.  When  Lord  Evandale 
reluctantly  brought  himself  to  communicate  these  doubts  to  the  chaplain,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  opinion,  he  could  only  obtain  a  long  lecture  on  demonology,  in  which,  after 
quoting  Delrio,  and  Burthoog,  and  De  L'Ancre,  on  the  subject  of  apparitions,  together 
with  sundry  civilians  and  common  lawyers  on  the  nature  of  testimony,  the  learned 
gentleman  expressed  his  definite  and  determined  opinion  to  be,  either  that  there  had 
been  an  actual  apparition  of  the  deceased  Henry  Morton's  spirit,  the  possibility  of  which 
he  was,  as  a  divine  and  a  philosopher,  neither  fully  prepared  to  admit  or  to  deny ;  or 
else,  that  the  said  Henry  Morton,  being  still  in  rerum  natura,  had  appeared  in  his 
proper  person  that  morning;  or,  finally,  that  some  strong  deceptio  visus,  or  striking 
similitude  of  person,  had  deceived  the  eyes  of  Miss  Bellenden  and  of  Thomas  Halliday. 
Which  of  these  was  the  most  probable  hypothesis,  the  Doctor  declined  to  pronounce,  but 
expressed  himself  ready  to  die  in  the  opinion  that  one  or  other  of  them  had  occasioned 
that  morning's  disturbance. 

Lord  Evandale  soon  had  additional  cause  for  distressful  anxiety.  Miss  Bellenden  was 
declared  to  be  dangerously  ill. 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  place,"  he  exclaimed,  "  till  she  is  pronounced  to  be  in  safety. 
I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do  so ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  her  illness,  I  gave  the  first  cause  for  it  by  my  unhappy  solicitation." 

He  established  himself,  therefore,  as  a  guest  in  the  family,  which  the  presence  of  his 
mster  as  weU  as  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  (who,  in  despite  of  her  rheumatism,  caused 
herself  to  be  transported  thither  when  she  heard  of  her  grand-daughter's  illness),  rendered 
a  step  equally  natural  and  delicate.  And  thus  he  anxiously  awaited,  until,  without  injury 
to  her  health,  Edith  could  sustain  a  final  explanation  ere  his  departure  on  his  expedition. 

"  She  shall  never,"  said  the  generous  young  man,  "  look  on  her  engagement  with  me 
as  the  means  of  fettering  her  to  a  union,  the  idea  of  which  seems  almost  to  unhinge  her 
understanding." 

VoIm  II.  T  T 
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|j  T  is  not  by  corporal  wants  and  infirmities  only  that  men  of  the  e 
L  distinguished  talents  are  levelled,  during  their  lifetime,  with  the  o 
^^  mass  of  mankind.  There  are  periods  of  mental  agitation  when  ibe 
"^  firmest  of  mortals  must  be  ranlied  with  the  weakest  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
^TTSSf^  when,  in  paying  the  general  tax  of  liiunanity,  his  distresses  are  CTen 
"*"**  aggravated  by  feeling  that  he  transgresses,  in  tlie  indulgence  <rf'  his 
grief,  the  rules  of  religion  and  philosopliy,  by  whicii  he  endeavours  in  general  to  reguUie 
his  passions  and  his  actions.  It  was  during  such  a  paroxysm  that  the  unfortunate 
Morton  left  Fairy-Knowe.  To  know  that  his  long-loved  and  still  beloved  Edith,  whose 
image  had  filled  his  mind  for  so  many  years,  was  on  the  ptnnt  of  nutrriage  to  his  cariy 
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rival,  who  had  laid  daim  to  her  heart  by  8o  many  services,  as  hardly  left  her  a  title  to 
refuse  his  addresses,  bitter  as  the  intelligence  was,  yet  came  not  as  an  unexpected  blow. 

During  his  residence  abroad  he  had  once  written  to  Edith.  It  was  to  bid  her  farewell 
for  ever,  and  to  conjure  her  to  forget  him.  He  had  requested  her  not  to  answer  his 
letter,  yet  he  half  hoped,  for  many  a  day,  that  she  might  transgress  his  injunction.  The 
letter  never  reached  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  Morton,  ignorant  of  its  mis- 
carriage, could  only  conclude  himself  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  according  to  his  own 
self-denying  request.  AU  that  he  had  heard  of  their  mutual  relations  since  his  return  to 
Scotland,  prepared  him  to  expect  that  he  could  only  look  upon  Miss  Bellenden  as  the 
betrothed  bride  of  Lord  Evandale ;  and,  even  if  freed  from  the  burden  of  obligation  to 
the  latter,  it  would  still  have  been  inconsistent  with  Morton's  generosity  of  disposition  to 
disturb  their  arrangements,  by  attempting  the  assertion  of  a  claim,  proscribed  by  absence, 
never  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  friends,  and  barred  by  a  thousand  circumstances  of 
difficulty.  Why,  then,  did  he  seek  the  cottage  which  their  broken  fortunes  had  now 
rendered  the  retreat  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden  and  her  grand-daughter  ?  He  yielded, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  to  the  impulse  of  an  inconsistent  wish, 
which  many  might  have  fdt  in  his  situation. 

Accident  apprized  him,  while  travelling  towards  his  native  district,  that  the  ladies, 
near  whose  mansion  he  must  necessarily  pass,  were  absent ;  and  learning  that  Cuddie 
and  his  wife  acted  as  their  principal  domestics,  he  could  not  resist  pausing  at  their 
cottage,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  real  progress  which  Lord  Evandale  had  made  in  the 
afi^tions  of  Miss  Bellenden — alas  !  no  longer  his  Edith.  This  rash  experiment  ended 
as  we  have  related,  and  he  parted  from  the  house  of  Fairy-Knowe,  conscious  that  he 
was  still  beloved  by  Edith,  yet  compelled,  by  faith  and  honour,  to  relinquish  her  for  ever. 
With  what  feelings  he  must  have  listened  to  the  dialogue  between  Lord  Evandale  and 
Edith,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  involuntarily  overheard,  the  reader  must  conceive, 
for  we  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  them.  An  hundred  times  he  was  tempted  to  burst 
upon  their  interview,  or  to  exclaim  aloud,  "  Edith,  I  yet  live  ! " — and  as  often  the  recol- 
lection of  her  plighted  troth,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  Lord  Evandale 
(to  whose  influence  with  Claverhouse  he  justly  ascribed  his  escape  from  torture  and  from 
death),  withheld  him  from  a  rashness  which  might  indeed  have  involved  all  in  further 
distress,  but  gave  little  prospect  of  forwarding  his  own  happiness.  He  repressed  forcibly 
these  selfish  emotions,  though  with  an  agony  which  thrilled  his  every  nerve. 

"  No,  Edith !"  was  his  internal  oath,  "never  will  I  add  a  thorn  to  thy  pillow — That 
which  Heaven  has  ordained,  let  it  be ;  and  let  me  not  add,  by  my  selfish  sorrows,  one 
atom's  weight  to  the  burden  thou  hast  to  bear.  I  was  dead  to  thee  when  thy  resolution 
was  adopted ;  and  never — never  shalt  thou  know  that  Henry  Morton  still  lives  !  ** 

As  he  formed  this  resolution,  difiident  of  his  own  power  to  keep  it,  and  seeking  that 
firmness  in  flight  which  was  every  moment  shaken  by  his  continuing  within  hearing  of 
Edith's  voice,  he  hastily  rushed  from  his  apartment  by  the  little  closet  and  the  sashed 
door  which  led  to  the  garden. 

But  firmly  as  he  thought  his  resolution  was  fixed,  he  could  not  leave  the  spot  where 
the  last  tones  of  a  voice  so  beloved  still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  without  endeavouring  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  parlour  window  afforded,  to  steal  one  last 
glance  at  the  lovely  speaker.  It  was  in  this  attempt,  made  while  Edith  seemed  to  have 
her  eyes  unalterably  bent  upon  the  ground,  that  Morton's  presence  was  detected  by  her 
raising  them  suddenly.  So  soon  as  her  wild  scream  made  this  known  to  the  unfortunate 
object  of  a  passion  so  constant,  and  which  seemed  so  ill-fated,  he  hurried  from  the  place 
as  if  pursued  by  the  furies.  He  passed  Halliday  in  the  garden  without  recognising,  or 
even  being  sensible  that  he  had  seen  him,  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  rather  than  recollection,  took  the  first  by-road  in  preference  to  the  public  route 
to  Hamilton. 

T  T  1 
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husband,  the  letter  of  Burlej,  long  forgotten,  suddenly  rushed  on  his  memory,  like  a  ray 
of  light  darting  through  a  mist. 

"  Their  ruin  must  have  been  his  work,"  was  his  internal  conclusion.  "  If  it  can  be 
repaired,  it  must  be  through  his  means,  or  by  information  obtained  from  him.  I  will 
search  him  out.  Stern,  crafty,  and  enthusiastic  as  he  is,  my  plain  and  downright 
rectitude  of  purpose  has  more  than  once  prevailed  with  him.  I  will  seek  him  out,  at 
least ;  and  who  knows  what  influence  the  information  I  may  acquire  from  him  may  have 
on  the  fortunes  of  those  whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  and  who  will  probably  never 
learn  that  I  am  now  suppressing  my  own  grief,  to  add,  if  possible,  to  their  happiness." 

Animated  by  these  hopes,  though  the  foundation  was  but  slight,  he  sought  the  nearest 
way  to  the  high-road  ;  and  as  all  the  tracks  through  the  valley  were  known  to  him  since 
he  hunted  through  them  in  youth,  he  had  no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  surmounting 
one  or  two  enclosures,  ere  he  found  himself  on  the  road  to  the  small  burgh  where  the 
feast  of  the  popinjay  had  been  celebrated.  He  journeyed  in  a  state  of  mind  sad  indeed 
and  dejected,  yet  relieved  from  its  earlier  and  more  intolerable  state  of  anguish  ;  for 
virtuous  resolution  and  manly  disinterestedness  seldom  fail  to  restore  tranquillity  even 
where  they  cannot  create  happiness.  He  turned  his  thoughts  with  strong  eflbrt  upon 
the  means  of  discovering  Burley,  and  the  chance  there  was  of  extracting  from  him  any 
knowledge  which  he  might  possess  favourable  to  her  in  whose  cause  he  interested 
himself,  and  at  length  formed  the  resolution  of  guiding  himself  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  might  discover  the  object  of  his  quest,  trusting,  that,  from  Cuddle's  account  of 
a  schism  betwixt  Burley  and  his  brethren  of  the  presbyterian  persuasion,  he  might  find 
him  less  rancorously  disposed  against  Miss  Bellenden,  and  inclined  to  exert  the  power 
which  he  asserted  himself  to  possess  over  her  fortunes,  more  favourably  than  heretofore. 

Noontide  had  passed  away,  when  our  traveller  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  deceased  uncle's  habitation  of  Milnwood.  It  rose  among  glades  and  groves  that  were 
chequered  with  a  thousand  early  recollections  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  made  upon  Morton 
that  mournful  impression,  soft  and  affecting,  yet  withal  soothing,  which  the  sensitive 
mind  usually  receives  from  a  return  to  the  haunts  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  after 
having  experienced  the  vicissitudes  and  tempests  of  public  life.  A  strong  desire  came 
upon  him  to  visit  the  house  itself. 

"  Old  Alison,"  he  thought,  "  will  not  know  me,  more  than  the  honest  couple  whom 
I  saw  yesterday.  I  may  indulge  my  curiosity,  and  proceed  on  my  journey,  without  her 
having  any  knowledge  of  my  existence.  I  think  they  said  my  uncle  had  bequeathed  to 
her  my  family  mansion.  Well — be  it  so.  I  have  enough  to  sorrow  for,  to  enable  me  to 
dispense  with  lamenting  such  a  disappointment  as  that ;  and  yet  methinks  he  has  chosen 
an  odd  successor  in  my  grumbling  old  dame,  to  a  line  of  respectable,  if  not  distinguished, 
ancestry.     Let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  will  visit  the  old  mansion  at  least  once  more." 

The  house  of  Milnwood,  even  in  its  best  days,  had  nothing  cheerful  about  it,  but  its 
gloom  appeared  to  be  doubled  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  housekeeper.  Everything, 
indeed,  was  in  repair ;  there  were  no  slates  deficient  upon  the  steep  grey  roof,  and  no 
panes  broken  in  the  narrow  windows.  But  the  grass  in  the  court-yard  looked  as  if  the 
foot  of  man  had  not  been  there  for  years ;  the  doors  were  carefully  locked,  and  that 
which  admitted  to  the  hall  seemed  to  have  been  shut  for  a  length  of  time,  since  the 
spiders  had  fairly  drawn  their  webs  over  the  door-way  and  the  staples.  Living  sight  or 
sound  there  was  none,  until,  after  much  knocking,  Morton  heard  the  little  window, 
through  which  it  was  usual  to  reconnoitre  visitors,  open  with  much  caution.  The  face 
of  Alison,  puckered  with  some  score  of  wrinkles,  in  addition  to  those  with  which  it  was 
furrowed  when  Morton  left  Scotland,  now  presented  itself,  enveloped  in  a  toy,  from 
under  the  protection  of  which  some  of  her  grey  tresses  had  escaped  in  a  manner  more 
picturesque  than  beautiful,  while  her  shrill  tremulous  voice  demanded  the  cause  of  the 
knocking. 
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"  I  wish  to  speak  an  instant  with  one  Alison  Wilson,  who  resides  here,**  said  Henry. 

"  She's  no  at  hame  the  day,"  answered  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  propria  perstmOy  the  state  of 
whose  head-dress,  perhaps,  inspired  her  with  this  direct  mode  of  denying  herself;  "and 
ye  are  but  a  mislear'd  person  to  speer  for  her  in  sic  a  manner.  Ye  might  hae  had  an  M 
under  your  belt  for  Mistress  Wilson  of  Milnwood." 

'^  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Morton,  internally  smiling  at  finding  in  old  Ailie  the  same 
jealousy  of  disrespect  which  she  used  to  exhibit  upon  former  occasions — "  I  beg  pardon;— 
I  am  but  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  have  been  so  long  abroad  that  I  have  ahnost 
forgotten  my  own  language." 

"  Did  ye  come  frae  foreign  parts  ? "  said  Ailie ;  "  then  maybe  ye  may  hae  heard  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  this  country  that  they  ca'  Henry  Morton  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Morton,  "  of  such  a  name  in  Grermany." 

"  Then  bide  a  wee  bit  where  ye  are,  friend— or  stay — gang  round  by  the  back  o'  the 
house,  and  yell  find  a  laigh  door ;  it's  on  the  latch,  for  it's  never  barred  till  sunset 
Ye'U  open't — and  tak  care  ye  dinna  fa'  ower  the  tub,  for  the  entry's  dark — and  then 
yell  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  ye'll  baud  straught  forward,  and  then  yell  turn  to  the 
right  again,  and  yell  tak  heed  o'  the  cellar  stairs,  and  then  yell  be  at  the  door  o'  the 
little  kitchen — it's  a'  the  kitchen  that's  at  Milnwood  now — and  111  come  down  t'ye,  and 
whate'er  ye  wad  say  to  Mistress  Wilson  ye  may  very  safely  tell  it  to  me.** 

A  stranger  might  have  had  some  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the 
directions  supplied  by  Ailie,  to  pilot  himself  in  safety  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
passages  that  led  from  the  back-door  to  the  little  kitchen;  but  Henry  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  these  straits  to  experience  danger,  either  from  the 
Scylla  which  lurked  on  one  side  in  shape  of  a  bucking  tub,  or  the  Charybdis  which 
yawned  on  the  other  in  the  profundity  of  a  winding  cellar-stair.  His  only  impediment 
arose  from  the  snarling  and  vehement  barking  of  a  small  cocking  spaniel,  once  his  own 
property,  but  which,  unlike  to  the  faithful  Argus,  saw  his  master  return  from  his 
wanderings  without  any  symptom  of  recognition. 

"  The  little  dogs  and  idl  I "  said  Morton  to  himself,  on  being  disowned  by  his  former 
favourite. — "  I  am  so  changed,  that  no  breathing  creature  that  I  have  known  and  loved 
will  now  acknowledge  me  ! " 

At  this  moment  he  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  soon  after  the  tread  of  Alison's  high 
heels,  and  the  pat  of  the  crutch-handled  cane,  which  served  at  once  to  prop  and  to  guide 
her  footsteps,  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  an  annimciation  which  continued  for  some 
time  ere  she  fairly  reached  the  kitchen. 

Morton  had,  therefore,  time  to  survey  the  slender  preparations  for  housekeeping  which 
were  now  sufficient  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  The  fire,  though  coals  are  plenty  in 
that  neighbourhood,  was  husbanded  with  the  closest  attention  to  economy  of  fuel,  and 
the  small  pipkin,  in  which  was  preparing  the  dinner  of  the  old  woman  and  her  maid-of- 
all-work,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  intimated,  by  its  thin  and  watery  vapour,  that  Aihe 
had  not  mended  her  cheer  with  her  improved  fortune. 

When  she  entered,  the  head  which  nodded  with  self-importance — ^the  features  in  which 
an  irritable  peevishness,  acquired  by  habit  and  indulgence,  strove  with  a  temper  naturally 
aflectionate  and  good-natured — the  coif— the  apron — the  blue  checked  gown,  were  all 
those  of  old  Ailie ;  but  laced  pinners,  hastily  put  on  to  meet  the  stranger,  with  some 
other  trifling  articles  of  decoration,  marked  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Wilson,  liferentrix 
of  Milnwood,  and  the  housekeeper  of  the  late  proprietor. 

"  What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi'  Mrs.  Wilson,  sir  ? — I  am  Mrs.  Wilson,"  was  her 
first  address ;  for  the  five  minutes  time  which  she  had  gained  for  the  business  of  the 
toilette,  entitled  her,  she  conceived,  to  assume  the  full  merit  of  her  illustrious  name,  and 
shine  forth  on  her  guest  in  unchastened  splendour.  Morton's  sensations,  confounded 
between  the  past  and  present,  fairly  confused  him  so  much,  that  he  would  have  had 
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difficulty  in  answering  lier,  even  if  he  had  known  well  what  to  say.  But  as  he  had  not 
determined  what  character  he  was  to  adopt  while  concealing  that  which  was  properly  Ids 
own,  he  had  an  additional  reason  for  remaining  silent  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  perplexity,  and 
with  some  apprehension,  repeated  her  question. 

"  What  were  ye  pleased  to  want  wi*  me,  sir  ? — Ye  said  ye  ken'd  Mr.  Harry  Morton  ?** 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Henry ;  "  it  was  of  one  Silas  Morton  I  spoke.** 

The  old  woman's  countenance  felL 

"  It  was  his  father,  then,  ye  kent  o',  the  brother  o'  the  late  Mihiwood  ?  Ye  canna 
mind  him  abroad,  I  wad  think  ; — he  was  come  hame  afore  ye  were  born.  I  thought  ye 
had  brought  me  news  of  poor  Maister  Harry." 

"  It  was  from  my  father  I  learned  to  know  Colonel  Morton,"  said  Henry ; — "  of  the 
son  I  know  little  or  nothing ;  rumour  says  he  died  abroad  on  his  passage  to  Holland." 

"  That's  ower  like  to  be  true,"  said  the  old  woman,  witli  a  sigh,  "  and  mony  a  tear  it's 
cost  my  auld  een.  His  uncle,  poor  gentleman,  just  sough'd  awa  wi'  it  in  his  mouth. 
He  had  been  gieing  me  preceeze  directions  anent  the  bread,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
brandy,  at  his  burial,  and  how  often  it  was  to  he  handed  round  the  company — (for, 
dead  or  alive,  he  was  a  prudent,  frugal,  pains-taking  man),  and  then  he  said^  said  he, 
*  Ailie,*  (he  aye  ca'd  me  Ailie — ^we  were  auld  acquaintance) — *  Ailie,  take  ye  care  and 
haud  the  gear  weel  thegither ;  for  the  name  of  Morton  of  Milnwood's  gane  out  like  the  last 
BOugh  of  an  auld  sang.'  And  sae  he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a 
word  mair,  unless  it  were  something  we  cou'dna  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being 
gude  eneugh  to  see  to  dee  wi' ; — he  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane,  and  there  was 
ane,  by  ill  luck,  on  the  table." 

While  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thus  detailing  the  last  moments  of  the  old  miser,  Morton  was 
pressingly  engaged  in  diverting  the  assiduous  curiosity  of  the  dog,  which,  recovered  from 
his  first  surprise,  and  combining  former  recollections,  had,  after  much  snuffing  and 
examination,  begim  a  course  of  capering  and  jumping  upon  the  stranger  which  threatened 
every  instant  to  betray  him.  At  length,  in  the  urgency  of  his  impatience,  Morton  could 
not  forbear  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  hasty  impatience,  "  Down,  Elphin  !  down,  sir  ! " 

"  Ye  ken  our  dog's  name,"  said  the  old  lady,  struck  with  great  and  sudden  'siu-prise — 
"  Ye  ken  oiu:  dog's  name,  and  it's  no  a  conmion  ane.  And  the  creature  kens  you,  too,** 
she  continued,  in  a  more  agitated  and  shriller  tone — "  God  guide  us  !  it's  my  ain  bairn!  '* 

So  saying,  the  poor  old  woman  tlirew  herself  around  Morton's  neck,  clung  to  him, 
kissed  him  as  if  he  had  been  actually  her  child,  and  wept  for  joy.  There  was  no  parrying 
the  discovery,  if  he  could  have  had  the  heart  to  attempt  any  further  disguise.  He 
returned  the  embrace  with  the  most  grateful  warmth,  and  answered — 

"  I  do  indeed  Hve,  dear  Ailie,  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  past  and  present, 
and  to  rejoice  that  there  is  at  least  one  friend  to  welcome  me  to  my  native  country." 

"  Friends ! "  exclaimed  Ailie — "  ye'U  hae  mony  friends — ye'U  hae  mony  friends ;  for 
ye  will  hae  gear,  hinny — ye  will  hae  gear.  Heaven  mak  ye  a  gude  giude  o't ! — But,  eh, 
sirs  I "  she  continued,  pushing  him  back  from  her  with  her  trembling  hand  and  shrivelled 
arm,  and  gazing  in  his  face,  as  if  to  read,  at  more^convenient  distance,  the  ravages  which 
sorrow  rather  than  time  had  made  on  his  face — "  Eh,  sirs !  ye're  sair  altered,  hinny ; 
your  face  is  turned  pale,  and  your  een  are  sunken,  and  yom*  bonny  red-and-white  cheeks 
are  turned  a'  dark  and  sun-burnt.  O,  weary  on  the  wars  !  mony's  the  comely  face  they 
destroy.  And  when  cam  ye  here,  hiimy  ? — and  where  hae  ye  been  ? — and  what  hae  ye 
been  doing  ? — and  what  for  did  ye  na  write  to  us  ? — and  how  cam  ye  to  pass  yoursell  for 
dead  ? — and  what  for  did  ye  come  creepin'  to  yoiu:  ain  house  as  if  ye  had  been  an  unco 
body,  to  gie  poor  auld  Ailie  sic  a  start  ?"  she  concluded,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Morton  could  overcome  his  own  emotion  so  as  to  give  thje  kind 
old  woman  the  information  which  we  shall  communicate  to  our  readers  in  the  next 
Ch^ter. 
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letters  to  the  court  of  the  Stadtholder.  "  Our  Prince,"  said  the  veteran,  "  must  as  yet 
keep  terms  with  his  father-in-law,  and  with  your  King  Charles ;  and  to  approach  him 
in  the  character  of  a  Scottish  malecontent  would  render  it  imprudent  for  him  to  distin- 
guish you  by  his  favour.  Wait,  therefore,  his  orders,  without  forcing  yourself  on  his 
notice ;  observe  the  strictest  prudence  and  retirement ;  assume  for  the  present  a  different 
name ;  shun  the  company  of  the  British  exiles ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  repent 
your  prudence.** 

The  old  friend  of  Silas  Morton  argued  justly.  A^r  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
the  JPHnce  of  Orange,  in  a  progress  through  the  United  States,  came  to  the  town  where 
Mortem,  impatient  at  his  situation  and  the  incognito  which  he  was  obliged  to  observe, 
still  continued,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  resident.  He  had  an  hour  of  private  interview 
assigiied,  in  which  the  prince  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his  intelligence,  his 
prudence,  and  the  liberal  view  which  he  seemed  to  take  of  the  factions  of  his  native 
country,  their  motives  and  their  purposes. 

"  I  would  gladly,"  said  William,  "  attach  you  to  my  own  person,  but  that  cannot  be 
without  giving  offence  in  England.  But  I  will  do  as  much  for  you,  as  well  out  of  respect 
for  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed,  as  for  the  recommendations  you  have  brought  me. 
Here  is  a  commission  in  a  Swiss  regiment  at  present  in  garrison  in  a  distant  province, 
where  you  will  meet  few  or  none  of  your  countrymen.  Continue  to  be  Captain  Melville, 
and  let  the  name  of  Morton  sleep  till  better  days." 

"  Thus  began  my  fortune,"  continued  Morton ; — "  and  my  services  have,  on  various 
occasions,  been  distinguished  by  his  Royal  Highness,  until  the  moment  that  brought  him 
to  Britain  as  oiu*  political  deliverer.  His  commands  must  excuse  my  silence  to  my  few 
friends  in  Scotland ;  and  I  wonder  not  at  the  report  of  my  death,  considering  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel,  and  that  I  found  no  occasion  to  use  the  letters  of  exchange  with  which  I  was 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  some  of  them — a  circumstance  which  must  have  confirmed 
the  belief  that  I  had  perished." 

"  But,  dear  hinny,"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  did  ye  find  nae  Scotch  body  at  the  Prince  of 
Oranger's  court  that  ken'd  ye  ?  I  wad  hae  thought  Morton  o'  Milnwood  was  ken'd  a' 
through  the  country." 

"  I  was  purposely  engaged  in  distant  service,"  said  Morton,  "  until  a  period  when  few, 
without  as  deep  and  kind  a  motive  of  interest  as  yours,  Ailie,  would  have  known  the 
stripling  Morton  in  Major- General  Melville." 

"  Malville  was  your  mother's  name,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  but  Morton  sounds  far 
bonnier  in  my  auld  lugs.  And  when  ye  tak  up  the  lairdship,  ye  maun  tak  the  auld  name 
and  designation  again." 

"  I  am  like  to  be  in  no  haste  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  Ailie,  for  I  have  some 
reasons  for  the  present  to  conceal  ray  being  alive  from  every  one  but  you  ;  and  as  for  the 
lairdship  of  Milnwood,  it  is  in  as  good  hands." 

"  As  gude  hands,  hinny  1 "  re-echoed  Ailie  ;  "  Fm  hopefu'  you  are  no  meaning  mine  ? 
The  rents  and  the  lands  are  but  a  sair  fash  to  me.  And  Fm  ower  failed  to  tak  a  helpmate, 
though  Wylie  Mactrickit  the  writer  was  very  pressing,  and  spak  very  civilly ;  but  I'm 
ower  auld  a  cat  to  draw  that  strae  before  me — he  canna  whilliwhaw  me  as  he's  dune 
mony  a  ane.  And  then  I  thought  aye  ye  wad  come  back,  and  I  would  get  my  pickle 
meal  and  my  soup  milk,  and  keep  a'  things  right  about  ye  as  I  used  to  do  in  your  puir 
uncle's  time,  and  it  wad  be  just  pleasure  eneugh  for  me  to  see  ye  thrive  and  guide  the 
gear  canny — Ye'U  hae  learned  that  in  Holland,  I'se  warrant,  for  they're  thrifty  folk 
there,  as  I  hear  tell. — But  ye'll  be  for  keeping  rather  a  mair  house  than  puir  auld 
Milnwood  that's  gane ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  approve  o'  your  eating  butcher-meat  maybe 
as  aften  as  three  times  a- week— it  keeps  the  wind  out  o'  the  stamack." 

"  We  will  talk  of  all  this  another  time,"  said  Morton,  surprised  at  the  generosity  upon 
a  large  scale,  which  mingled  in  AiHe's  thoughts  and  actions  with  habitual  and  sordid 
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parsimony,  and  at  the  odd  contrast  between  her  love  of  saving  and  indifference  to  self- 
acquisition.  "  You  must  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  in  this  country  only  for  a 
few  days  on  some  special  business  of  importance  to  the  Government,  and  therefore,  Aib'e, 
not  a  word  of  having  seen  me.  At  some  other  time  I  will  acquaint  you  fully  with  my 
motives  and  intentions." 

"  E'en  be  it  sae,  my  jo,"  replied  Ailie;— "  I  can  keep  a  secret  like  my  neighbours; 
and  weel  auld  Milnwood  ken*d  it,  honest  man,  for  he  tauld  me  where  he  keepit  his  gear, 
and  that's  what  maist  folk  like  to  hae  as  private  as  possibly  may  be. — ^But  come  awa  wi* 
me,  hinny,  till  I  show  ye  the  oak-parlour  how  grandly  it's  keepit,  just  as  if  ye  had  been 
expected  hame  every  day — I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  It  was  a  kind  o' 
divcrtisement  to  me,  though  whiles  the  tear  wan  into  my  ee,  and  I  said  to  my  sell,  what 
needs  I  fash  wi'  grates,  and  carpets,  and  cushions,  and  the  muckle  brass  candlesticks, 
ony  mair  ?  for  they'll  ne'er  come  hame  that  aught  it  rightfully." 

With  these  words  she  hauled  him  away  to  this  sanctum  sanctorum^  the  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  whereof  was  her  daily  employment,  as  its  high  state  of  good  order  constituted 
the  very  pride  of  her  heart.  Morton,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  room,  underwent  a 
rebuke  for  not  "  dighting  his  shune,"  which  showed  that  Ailie  had  not  relinquished  her 
habits  of  authority.  On  entering  the  oak-parlour,  he  could  not  but  recollect  the  feelings 
of  solemn  awe  with  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  affected  at  his  occasional  and  rare 
admission  to  an  apartment,  which  he  then  supposed  had  not  its  equal  save  in  the  halls  of 
princes.  It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  worked-worsted  chairs,  with  their  short 
ebony  legs  and  long  upright  backs,  had  lost  much  of  their  influence  over  his  mind ;  that 
the  large  brass  and  irons  seemed  diminished  in  splendour;  that  the  green  worsted 
tapestry  appeared  no  masterpiece  of  the  Arras  loom ;,  and  that  the  room  looked,  on  the 
whole,  dark,  gloomy,  and  disconsolate.  Yet  there  were  two  objects,  "  The  counterfeit 
presentment  of  two  brothers,"  which,  dissimilar  as  those  described  by  Hamlet,  affected 
his  mind  with  a  variety  of  sensations.  One  full-length  portrait  represented  his  father, 
in  complete  armour,  with  a  countenance  indicating  his  masculine  and  determined 
character ;  and  the  other  set  forth  his  uncle,  in  velvet  and  brocade,  looking  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  of  his  own  finery,  though  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  liberality  of  the  painter. 

"  It  was  an  idle  fancy,"  Ailie  said,  "  to  dress  the  honest  auld  man  in  thae  expensive 
fal-lalls  that  he  ne'er  wore  in  his  life,  instead  o'  douce  Raploch  grey,  and  his  band  wi' 
the  narrow  edging." 

In  private,  Morton  could  not  help  being  much  of  her  opinion  ;  for  anything  approaching 
to  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  sate  as  ill  on  the  ungainly  person  of  his  relative,  as  an  open 
or  generous  expression  would  have  done  on  his  mean  and  money-making  features.  He 
now  extricated  himself  from  Ailie  to  visit  some  of  his  haunts  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
while  her  own  hands  made  an  addition  to  the  dinner  she  was  preparing, — an  incident  no 
otherwise  remarkable  than  as  it  cost  the  life  of  a  fowl,  which,  for  any  event  of  less 
importance  than  the  arrival  of  Henry  Morton,  might  have  cackled  on  to  a  good  old  age, 
ere  Ailie  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  killing  and  dressing  it.  The 
meal  was  seasoned  by  talk  of  old  times,  and  by  the  plans  which  Ailie  laid  out  for  futurity, 
in  which  she  assigned  her  young  master  all  the  prudential  habits  of  her  old  one,  and 
planned  out  the  dexterity  with  which  she  was  to  exercise  her  duty  as  govemante. 
Morton  let  the  old  woman  enjoy  her  day-dreams  and  castle-building  during  moments  of 
such  pleasure,  and  deferred,  till  some  fitter  occasion,  the  communication  of  his  purpose 
again  to  return  and  spend  his  life  upon  the  Continent. 

His  next  care  was  to  lay  aside  liis  military  dress,  which  he  considered  likely  to  render 
more  difficult  his  researches  after  Burley.  He  exchtuiged  it  for  a  grey  doublet  and  cloak, 
formerly  his  usual  attire  at  Milnwood,  and  which  Mrs.  Wilson  produced  from  a  chest 
of  walnut-tree,  wherein  she  had  laid  tliem  aside,  without  forgetting  carefully  to  brush 
and  air  tliem  from  time  to  time.      Morton  retained  his  sword  and  fire-arms,  without 
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which  Tew  persona  travelled  in  those  una«ttled  times.  Wlien  he  appeared  in  his  new 
attire,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  first  thankful  "  that  they  fitted  him  sae  decently,  BJnce,  thougli 
he  was  nae  fatter,  jet  he  looked  mair  manly  tlian  when  he  was  taen  frae  Milnwood." 

Next  she  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  saving  old  clothes  to  be  what  she  called 
"  beet-masters  to  the  new,"  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  hisloiy  of  a  velvcrt  clonk 
belonging  to  the  late  Milnwood,  which  had  first  been  converted  to  a  velvet  doublet,  and 
then  into  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  appeared  each  time  as  good  as  new,  when  Morton 
interrupted  her  accoimt  of  its  transmigration  to  bid  her  good-by. 

He  gave,  indeed,  a  sufficient  shock  to  her  feelings,  by  expressing  the  necessity  he  waa 
under  of  proceedbg  on  hia  journey  that  evening. 

"  And  where  are  ye  gaun  ? — and  what  wad  ye  do  that  for  ? — and  whor  wad  ye  sleep 
but  in  your  ain  house,  after  ye  hae  been  sae  mony  years  frae  hame  ?  " 

"  I  feel  all  the  unkindness  of  it,  Ailie,  but  it  must  be  so ;  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  I  attempted  to  conceal  myself  from  you,  as  I  suspected  you  would  not  let  me  part 
frftm  you  so  easily." 

"  But  whar  are  ye  gaun,  then  ?"  swd  Ailie,  once  more.  "  Saw  e'er  mortal  een  the 
like  o'  you,  just  to  come  ae  moment,  and  flee  awa  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  the  neist  ?" 

"  I  must  go  down,"  replied  Morton,  "  to  Kiel  Blanti  the  Piper's  Howff ;  he  can  give 
me  a  hetl,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  A  bed  ? — I'se  warrant  can  he,"  replied  Ailie,  "  and  gar  ye  pay  wee]  for't  into  the 
bargain.  Laddie,  I  daresay  ye  hae  lost  your  wits  in  thae  foreign  parts,  to  gang  and  gie 
siller  for  a  supper  and  a  bed,  and  might  hae  btuth  for  naething,  and  thanks  t'ye  fur 
accepting  them." 

"  I  assure  you,  Ailie,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  silence  her  remonstrances,  "  that  this 
is  a  businessa  of  great  importance,  in  which  I  may  be  a  great  gainer,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  a  loser." 

"  I  dinna  see  how  that  can  be,  if  you  begin  by  gieing  maybe  the  feck  o'  twal  shillings 
Scots  for  your  supi^er  ;  but  young  folks  are  aye  venturesome,  and  think  to  get  siller  that 
way.  My  puir  auld  master  took  a  surer  gate,  and  never  parted  wi'  it  when  he  had  ancs 
gotten't." 

Persevering  in  his  desperate  resolution,  Morton  took  leave  of  Ailie,  and  mounted  his 
horse  to  proceed  to  the  little  town,  after  exacting  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
conceal  his  return  until  she  again  saw  or  heard  from  him. 

"  I  am  not  very  extravagant,"  was  his  natural  reflection,  as  he  trotted  slowly  towards 
the  town  ; — "  but  were  Ailie  and  I  to  set  up  house  together,  as  she  proposes,  I  think  my 
profudon  would  break  the  good  old  creatrn'o's  heart  before  a  week  were  out." 
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SffJif^'^^t'Tv"  OKTON  reached  the  borough  town  without  meeting  with  any  remailaUe 
i\'Li^»j^Mf^  a^yaotuTe,  and  alighted  at  the  little  ino.  It  had  occurred  to  him  more 
■ '  than  once,  while  upon  his  journey,  that  his  resumption  of  the  dress  which 
hud  worn  while  a  youth,  although  &vourable  to  his  views  in  other 
■^^^^  respecta,  might  render  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  remain  incognilo. 
"■'■■•^  * '-^"  ■ -■  ■'  But  a  few  years  of  campaigns  and  wandering  had  BO  changed  hia  appear- 
ance, that  he  had  great  confidence  that  in  the  grown  man,  whose  brows  exhibited  the 
traces  of  resolution  and  considerate  thought,  none  would  recognise  the  raw  and  bashful 
stripling  who  won  the  game  of  the  popinjay.  The  only  chance  was  that  here  and  there 
some  whig,  whom  he  hod  led  to  battle,  might  remember  the  Captain  of  the  Milnwood 
Marksmen  ;  but  the  risk,  if  there  was  any,  could  not  be  guarded  against. 

The  Ilowfi*  seemed  full  and  frequented  as  if  possessed  of  all  its  old  celebrity.  The 
person  and  demeanour  of  Niel  Blanc,  more  fat  and  less  civil  than  of  yore,  intimated  that 
he  had  increased  as  well  in  purse  as  in  corpulence ;  for  in  Scotland,  a  landlord's  com- 
plaisance for  his  guests  decreases  in  exact  proportion  to  his  rise  in  the  world.  His 
daughter  had  acquired  the  air  of  a  dexterous  bar-maid,  undisturbed  by  the  circumstances 
of  love  and  war,  so  apt  to  perplex  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  vocation.  Both  showed 
Morton  the  degree  of  attention  which  could  have  been  expected  by  a  stranger  travelling 
without  attendants,  at  a  time  when  they  were  particularly  the  badges  of  distinction.  He 
took  upon  himself  exactly  the  character  his  appearance  presented, — went  to  the  staUe 
and  saw  his  horse  accommodated, — then  returned  to  the  house,  and  seating  himself  in 
the  public  room  (for  to  request  one  to  himself,  would,  in  those  days,  have  been  thought 
an  overweening  degree  of  conceit),  he  found  himself  in  the  very  apartment  in  which  he 
had  some  years  before  celebrated  his  victory  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay,  a  jocular  pre- 
ferment which  led  to  so  many  serious  consequences. 

He  felt  himself,  aa  may  well  be  supposed,  a  much-changed  man  since  that  festivity ; 
and  yet,  to  took  around  him,  the  groups  assembled  in  the  Howff  seemed  not  dissimilar  to 
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those  which  the  same  scene  had  formerly  presented.  Two  or  three  burghers  husbanded 
their  "  dribbles  o'  brandy ;"  two  or  three  dragoons  lounged  over  their  muddy  ale,  and 
cursed  the  inactive  times  that  allowed  them  no  better  cheer.  Their  CJomet  did  not, 
indeed,  play  at  backgammon  with  the  ciurate  in  his  cassock,  but  he  drank  a  little  modicum 
of  aqua  mirabilis  with  the  grey- cloaked  presbyterian  minister.  The  scene  was  another, 
and  yet  the  same,  differing  only  in  persons,  but  corresponding  in  general  character. 

"  Let  the  tide  of  the  world  wax  or  wane  as  it  will,"  Morton  thought,  as  he  looked 
around  him,  ''  enough  will  be  found  to  fill  the  places  which  chance  renders  vacant ;  and, 
in  the  usual  occupations  and  amusements  of  life,  human  beings  will  succeed  each  other, 
as  leaves  upon  the  same  tree,  with  the  same  individual  difference  and  the  same  general 
resemblance." 

After  pausing  a  few  minutes,  Morton,  whose  experience  had  taught  him  the  readiest 
mode  of  securing  attention,  ordered  a  pint  of  claret,  and,  as  the  smiling  landlord  appeared 
with  the  pewter  measure  foaming  fresh  from  the  tap  (for  bottling  wine  was  not  then  in 
fashion),  he  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  take  a  share  of  the  good  cheer.  This  invitation 
was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Niel  Blane,  who,  if  he  did  not  positively  expect  it  from 
every  guest  not  provided  with  better  company,  yet  received  it  from  many,  and  was  not  a 
whit  abashed  or  surprised  at  the  sunmions.  He  sat  down,  along  with  his  guest  in  a 
secluded  nook  near  the  chimney  ;  and  while  he  received  encouragement  to  drink  by  far 
the  greater  share  of  the  liquor  before  them,  he  entered  at  length,  as  a  part  of  his  expected 
functions,  upon  the  news  of  the  country, — the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages — the  change 
of  property — the  downfall  of  old  families,  and  the  rise  of  new.  But  politics,  now  the 
fertile  source  of  eloquence,  mine  host  did  not  care  to  mingle  in  bis  theme ;  and  it  was 
only  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Morton,  that  he  replied  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
"  Um  I  ay !  we  aye  hae  sodgers  amang  us,  mair  or  less.  There's  a  wheen  German 
horse  down  at  Glasgow  yonder  ;  they  ca'  their  commander  Wittybody,  or  some  sic  name, 
though  he's  as  grave  and  grewsome  an  auld  Dutchman  as  e'er  I  saw." 

"  Wittenbold,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Morton ;  "  an  old  man,  with  grey  hair  and  short  black 
moustaches — speaks  seldom  ?" 

"  And  smokes  for  ever,"  replied  Niel  Blane.  "  I  see  yoiu*  honour  kens  the  man.  He 
may  be  a  very  gude  man  too,  for  aucht  I  see,  that  is,  considering  he  is  a  sodger  and  a 
Dutchman ;  but  if  he  were  ten  generals,  and  as  mony  Wittybodies,  he  has  nae  skill  in 
the  pipes ;  he  gar'd  me  stop  in  the  middle  of  Torphichen's  Rant,  the  best  piece  o'  music 
that  ever  bag  gae  wind  to." 

"  But  these  fellows,"  said  Morton,  glancing  his  eye  towards  the  soldiers  that  were  in 
the  apartment,  "  are  not  of  his  corps  ?  " 

''  Na,  na,  these  are  Scotch  dragoons,"  said  mine  host — "  our  ain  auld  caterpillars ; 
these  were  Claver'se's  lads  a  while  syne,  and  wad  be  again,  maybe,  if  he  had  the  lang 
ten  in  his  hand." 

"  Is  there  not  a  report  of  his  death  ?  "  inquired  Morton. 

"  Troth  is  there,"  said  the  landlord ;  "  your  honour  is  right — there  is  sic  a  fleeing 
rumour ;  but,  in  my  puir  opinion,  it's  lang  or  the  deil  die.  I  wad  hae  the  folks  here 
look  to  themsells.  K  he  makes  an  outbreak,  he'll  be  doun  frae  the  hielands  or  I  could 
drink  this  glass — and  whare  are  they  then  ?  A'  thae  hell-rakers  o*  dragoons  wad  be  at 
his  whistle  in  a  moment.  Nae  doubt  they're  Willie's  men  e'en  now,  as  they  were  James's 
a  while  syne ;  and  reason  good — ^they  fight  for  their  pay ;  what  else  hae  they  to  fight 
for  ?  They  hae  neither  lands  nor  houses,  I  trow.  There's  ae  gude  thing  o'  the  change, 
or  the  Revolution,  as  they  ca'  it, — ^folks  may  speak  out  afore  thae  birkies  now,  and  nae 
fear  o'  being  hauled  awa  to  the  guard-house,  or  having  the  thumikins  screwed  on  your 
finger-ends,  just  as  I  wad  drive  the  screw  through  a  cork." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  when  Morton,  feeling  confident  in  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  mine  host's  familiarity,  asked,  though  with  the  hesitation  proper  to  one  who  puts  a 
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question  on  the  answer  to  which  rests  something  of  importance, — "  Whether  Blane  knew 
a  woman  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  Elizabeth  Maclure?'^ 

"  Wliether  I  ken  Bessie  Maclure?"  answered  the  landlord,  with  a  landlord's  laugh  — 
"  How  can  I  but  ken  my  ain  wife's — (haly  be  her  rest !) — my  ain  wife's  first  gudeman's 
sister,  Bessie  Maclure  ?  An  honest  wife  she  is,  but  sair  she's  been  trysted  wi*  mis- 
fortunes— ^the  loss  o'  twa  decent  lads  o'  sons,  in  the  time  o'  the  persecution,  as  they  ca'  it 
now-a-days ;  and  doucely  and  decently  she  has  borne  her  burden,  blaming  nane,  and 
condemning  nane.  If  there's  an  honest  woman  in  the  world,  it's  Bessie  Madure.  And 
to  lose  her  twa  sons,  as  I  was  saying,  and  to  hae  dragoons  clinked  down  on  her  for  a 
month  bypast — for,  be  whig  or  tory  uppermost,  they  aye  quarter  thae  loons  on  victuallers — 
to  lose,  as  I  was  saying  " 

"  This  woman  keeps  an  inn,  then  ?  "  interrupted  Morton. 

"  A  public,  in  a  puir  way,"  replied  Blane,  looking  round  at  his  own  superior  accom- 
modations— "  a  sour  browst  o'  sma'  ale  that  she  sells  to  folk  that  are  ower  drouthy  wi' 
travel  to  be  nice  ;  but  naething  to  ca'  a  stirring  trade  or  a  thriving  change-house." 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  guide  there  ?  "  said  Morton. 

"  Your  honour  will  rest  here  a'  the  night  ? — ^ye'U  hardly  get  accommodation  at  Bessie's," 
said  Niel,  whose  regard  for  his  deceased  wife's  relative  by  no  means  extended  to  sending 
company  from  his  own  house  to  hers. 

"  There  is  a  friend,"  answered  Morton,  "  whom  I  am  to  meet  with  there,  and  I  only 
called  here  to  take  a  stirrup-cup  and  inquire  the  way." 

"  Your  honour  had  better,"  answered  the  landlord,  with  the  perseverance  of  his  calling, 
"  send  some  ane  to  warn  your  friend  to  come  on  here." 

"  I  tell  you,  landlord,"  answered  Morton,  impatiently,  "  that  will  not  serve  my  purpose ; 
I  must  go  straight  to  this  woman  Maclure's  house,  and  I  desire  you  to  find  me  a  guide." 

"  Aweel,  sir,  ye'll  choose  for  yoursell,  to  be  sure,"  said  Niel  Blane,  somewhat  dis- 
concerted ;  "  but  deil  a  guide  ye'll  need,  if  ye  gae  doun  the  water  for  twa  mile  or  sae,  as 
gin  ye  were  bound  for  Miln wood-house,  and  then  tak  the  first  broken  disjasked-looking 
road  that  makes  for  the  hills — ^ye'll  ken't  by  a  broken  ash-tree  that  stands  at  the  side  o'  a 
burn  just  where  the  road  meets ;  and  then  travel  out  the  path — ye  canna  miss  Widow 
Maclure's  public,  for  deil  another  house  or  hauld  is  on  the  road  for  ten  lang  Scots  miles, 
and  that's  worth  twenty  English.  I  am  sorry  your  honour  would  think  o'  gaun  out  o* 
my  house  the  night.  But  my  wife's  good-sister  is  a  decent  woman,  and  it's  no  lost  that 
a  friend  gets." 

Morton  accordingly  paid  his  reckoning  and  departed.  The  sunset  of  the  summer  day 
placed  him  at  the  ash-tree,  where  the  path  led  up  towards  the  moors. 

"  Here,"  he  s^d  to  himself,  "  my  misfortunes  commenced ;  for  just  here,  when  Burley 
and  I  were  about  to  separate  on  the  first  night  we  ever  met,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  passes  were  secured  by  soldiers  lying  in  wait  for  him.  Beneath 
that  very  ash  sate  the  old  woman  who  apprized  him  of  his  danger.  How  strange  that 
my  whole  fortunes  should  have  become  inseparably  interwoven  with  that  man's,  without 
anjrtliing  more  on  my  part,  than  the  discharge  of  an  ordinary  duty  of  humanity  !  Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  possible  I  could  find  my  humble  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  upon 
the  spot  where  I  lost  them ! " 

Thus  arranging  his  reflections  betwixt  speech  and  thought,  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
up  the  path. 

Evening  lowered  around  him  as  he  advanced  up  the  narrow  dell  which  had  once  been 
a  wood,  but  was  now  a  ravine  divested  of  trees,  unless  wliere  a  few,  from  their  inaccessible 
situation  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  banks,  or  clinging  among  rocks  and  huge  stones, 
defied  the  invasion  of  men  and  of  cattle,  like  the  scattered  tribes  of  a  conquered  country, 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  barren  strength  of  its  mountains.  These  too,  wasted  and 
decayed,  seemed  rather  to  exist  than  to  flourish,  and  only  served  to  indicate  what  the 
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landscape  had  once  been.  But  the  stream  brawled  down  among  them  in  all  its  freshness 
and  vivacity,  giving  the  life  and  animation  which  a  mountain  rivulet  alone  can  confer  on 
the  barest  and  most  savage  scenes,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  miss 
when  gazing  even  upon  the  tranquil  winding  of  a  majestic  stream  through  plains  of 
fertility,  and  beside  palaces  of  splendour.  The  track  of  the  road  followed  the  course  of 
the  brook,  which  was  now  visible,  and  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by  its  brawling  heard 
among  the  stones,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  occasionally  Interrupted  its  course. 

"  Murmurer  that  thou  art,"  said  Morton,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reverie, — "  why 
chafe  with  the  rocks  that  stop  thy  course  for  a  moment  ?  There  is  a  sea  to  receive  thee 
in  its  bosom ;  and  there  is  an  eternity  for  man  when  his  fretful  and  hasty  course  through 
the  vale  of  time  shall  be  ceased  and  over.  What  thy  petty  fuming  is  to  the  deep  and 
vast  billows  of  a  shoreless  ocean,  are  our  cares,  hopes,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows,  to  the 
objects  which  must  occupy  us  through  the  awful  and  boundless  succession  of  ages ! " 

Thus  moralizing,  our  traveller  passed  on  till  the  dell  opened,  and  the  banks,  receding 
from  the  brook,  left  a  little  green  vale,  exhibiting  a  croft,  or  small  field,  on  which  some 
com  was  growing,  and  a  cottage,  whose  walls  were  not  above  five  feet  high,  and  whose 
thatched  roof,  green  with  moisture,  age,  house-leek,  and  grass,  had  in  some  places  suffered 
damage  from  the  encroachment  of  two  cows,  whose  appetite  this  appearance  of  verdure 
had  diverted  from  their  more  legitimate  pasture.  An  ill -spelt  and  worse-written 
inscription  intimated  to  the  traveller  that  he  might  here  find  refreshment  for  man  and 
horse ; — no  unacceptable  intimation,  rude  as  the  hut  appeared  to  be,  considering  the  wild 
path  he  had  trod  in  approaching  it,  and  the  high  and  waste  mountains  which  rose  in 
desolate  dignity  behind  this  humble  asylum. 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been,"  thought  Morton,  "  in  some  such  spot  as  this,  that  Burley 
was  likely  to  find  a  congenial  confidant." 

As  he  approached,  he  observed  the  good  dame  of  the  house  herself,  seated  by  the  door ; 
she  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  him  by  a  huge  alder-bush. 

"  Good  evening,  mother,"  said  the  traveller. — "  Your  name  is  Mistress  Maclure  ?" 

"  Elizabeth  Maclure,  sir,  a  poor  widow,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Can  you  lodge  a  stranger  for  a  night  ?" 

"  I  can,  sir,  if  he  will  be  pleased  with  the  widow's  cake  and  the  widow's  cruize." 

"  I  have  been  a  soldier,  good  dame,"  answered  Morton,  "  and  nothing  can  come  amiss 
to  me  in  the  way  of  entertainment." 

"  A  sodger,  sir  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh.     "  God  send  ye  a  better  trade  I" 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  an  honourable  profession,  my  good  dame.  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  having  belonged  to  it?" 

"  I  judge  no  one,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  and  yoiu*  voice  sounds  like  that  of  a  civil 
gentleman ;  but  I  hae  witnessed  sae  muckle  ill  wi'  sodgering  in  this  puir  land,  that 
I  am  e'en  content  that  I  can  see  nae  mair  o't  wi'  these  sightless  organs." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  Morton  observed  that  she  was  blind. 

"  Shall  I  not  be  troublesome  to  you,  my  good  dame  ?"  said  he,  compassionately ; 
"  your  infirmity  seems  ill  calculated  for  your  profession." 

"  Na,  sir,"  answered  the  old  woman  ;  "  I  can  gang  about  the  house  readily  eneugh ; 
and  I  hae  a  bit  lassie  to  help  me,  and  the  dragoon  lads  will  look  after  your  horse  when 
they  come  hjune  frae  their  patrol,  for  a  sma'  matter ;  they  are  civiller  now  than  lang  syne." 

Upon  these  assurances,  Morton  alighted. 

"  Peggy,  my  bonny  bird,"  continued  the  hostess,  addressing  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  by  this  time  appeared,  "  tak  the  gentleman's  horse  to  the  stable,  and  slack 
his  girths,  and  tak  aff  the  bridle,  and  shake  down  a  lock  o'  hay  before  him,  till  the  dragoons 
come  back. — Come  this  way,  sir,"  she  continued ;  "  ye'll  find  my  house  clean,  though  it's 
a  puir  ane." 

Morton  followed  her  into  the  cottage  accordingly. 
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r(^,if  HEN  he  entered  the  cottage,  Morton  perceived  that  the  old  host«ES  haA 
HP  spoken  truth.  The  inside  of  the  hut  belied  its  outward  appearance,  and 
f'.'i  was  neat,  and  even  comfortable,  especially  the  inner  apartment,  in  wbicfa 
r\V  the  hostess  informed  her  guest  that  he  was  to  sup  and  sleep.  Refresh- 
?jf'j^JJ"^ff]^  mentfl  were  placed  before  him,  such  as  the  little  inn  afforded ;  and,  thot^h 
^™*~^^™'  he  had  small  occasion  for  them,  he  accepted  the  offer,  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  some  discourse  with  the  landlady.  Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  she  was 
assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  seemed,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  find  her  way  to  what 
she  wanted. 

"  Have  you  no  one  but  this  pretty  little  girl  to  assist  you  in  waiting  on  your  guests?" 
vas  the  natural  question. 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  his  old  hostess ; "  I  dwell  alone,  like  the  widow  of  Zarephath.  Few 
guests  come  to  this  puir  place ;  and  I  haena  custom  eneugh  to  hire  servants.  I  had  aaes 
twa  Rne  sons  that  lookit  after  a'  thing — But  God  gives  and  takes  away — His  name  be 
praised  !"  she  continued,  turning  her  clouded  eyes  towards  Heaven — "  I  was  anes  better 
off,  that  is,  warldly  speaking,  even  since  I  lost  them  ;  but  that  was  before  this  last  change." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Morton  ;  "  and  yet  you  are  a  presbyterian,  my  good  mother  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir — praised  be  the  light  that  showed  me  the  nght  way  1 "  replied  the  laadbtdy. 

"  Then,  I  should  have  thought,"  continued  the  guest,  "the  Revoludon  would  have 
brought  you  nothing  but  good." 
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**  If,**  said  the  old  woman,  '^  it  has  brought  the  land  gude,  and  freedom  of  worship  to 
tender  consciences,  it's  little  matter  what  it  has  brought  to  a  puir  blind  worm  like  me." 

"  Still,"  replied  Morton,  "  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly  injure  you." 

"  It's  a  lang  story,  sir,"  answered  his  hostess,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  ae  night,  sax  weeks 
or  thereby  afore  Bothwell  Brigg,  a  young  gentleman  stopped  at  this  puir  cottage,  stiff 
and  bloody  with  wounds,  pale  and  dune  out  wi'  riding,  and  his  horse  sae  weary  he  couldna 
drag  ae  foot  after  the  other,  and  his  foes  were  close  ahint  him,  and  he  was  ane  o'  our 
enemies — What  could  I  do,  sir  ? — You  that's  a  sodger  will  think  me  but  a  silly  auld  wife 
— but  I  fed  him,  and  relieved  him,  and  keepit  him  hidden  till  the  pursuit  was  ower." 
And  who^"  said  Morton,  "dares  disapprove  of  your  having  done  so?" 
I  kenna,"  answered  the  blind  woman — "  I  gat  ill-will  about  it  amang  some  o'  our  ain 
folk.  They  said  I  should  hae  been  to  him  what  Jael  was  to  Sisera — ^But  weel  I  wot 
I  had  nae  divine  command  to  shed  blood,  and  to  save  it  was  baith  like  a  woman  and  a 
Christian.  And  then  they  said  I  wanted  natural  affection,  to  relieve  ane  that  belanged 
to  the  band  that  murdered  my  twa  sons." 

"  That  murdered  your  two  sons  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir ;  though  maybe  ye'U  gie  their  deaths  another  name — The  tane  fell  wi'  sword 
in  hand,  fighting  for  a  broken  national  Covenant ;  the  tother, — O,  they  took  him  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  green  before  his  mother's  face ! — My  auld  een  dazzled  when  the  shots 
were  looten  off,  and,  to  my  thought,  they  waxed  weaker  and  weaker  ever  since  that 
weary  day — and  sorrow,  and  heart-break,  and  tears  that  would  not  be  dried,  might  help 
on  the  disorder.  But,  alas  !  betraying  Lord  Evandale's  young  blood  to  his  enemies'  sword 
wad  ne'er  hae  brought  my  Ninian  and  Johnie  alive  again." 

"  Lord  Evandale  ! "  said  Morton,  in  surprise ; — "  Was  it  Lord  Evandale  whose  life  you 
saved?" 

"  In  troth,  even  his,"  she  replied.  "  And  kind  he  was  to  me  after,  and  gae  me  a  cow 
and  calf,  malt,  meal,  and  siller,  and  nane  durst  steer  me  when  he  was  in  power.  But  we 
live  on  an  outside  bit  of  Tillietudlem  land,  and  the  estate  was  sair  plea'd  between 
Leddy  Margaret  Bellenden  and  the  present  Laird,  Basil  Olifant,  and  Lord  Evandale 
backed  the  auld  leddy  for  love  o'  her  daughter  Miss  Edith,  as  the  country  said,  ane  o* 
the  best  and  bonniest  lasses  in  Scotland.  But  they  behuved  to  gie  way,  and  Basil  gat  the 
Castle  and  land,  and  on  the  back  o'  that  came  the  Revolution,  and  wha  to  turn  coat  faster 
than  the  laird  ?  for  he  said  he  had  been  a  true  whig  a'  the  time,  and  turned  papist  only 
for  fashion's  sake.  And  then  he  got  favour,  and  Lord  Evandale's  head  was  under  water ; 
for  he  was  ower  proud  and  manfu'  to  bend  to  every  blast  o'  wind,  though  mony  a  ane  may 
ken  as  weel  as  me,  that  be  his  ain  principles  as  Uiey  might,  he  was  nae  ill  friend  to  our 
folk  when  he  could  protect  us,  and  far  kinder  than  Basil  Olifant,  that  aye  keepit  the 
cobble  head  doun  the  stream.  But  he  was  set  by  and  ill  looked  on,  and  his  word  ne'er 
asked ;  and  then  Basil,  wha's  a  revengfu'  man,  set  himsell  to  vex  him  in  a'  shapes,  and 
especially  by  oppressing  and  despoiling  the  auld  blind  widow,  Bessie  Maclure,  that  saved 
Lord  Evandale's  life,  and  that  he  was  sae  kind  to.  But  he's  mistaen,  if  that's  his  end ; 
for  it  will  be  lang  or  Lord  Evandale  hears  a  word  frae  me  about  the  selling  my  kye  for 
rent  or  e'er  it  was  due,  or  the  putting  the  dragoons  on  me  when  the  country's  quiet,  or 
onything  else  that  will  vex  him — I  can  bear  my  ain  burden  patiently,  and  warld's  loss  is 
the  least  part  o't." 

Astonished  and  interested  at  this  picture  of  patient,  grateful,  and  high-minded  resigna- 
tion, Morton  could  not  help  bestowing  an  execration  upon  the  poor-spirited  rascal  who 
had  taken  such  a  dastardly  course  of  vengeance. 

"  Dinna  curse  him,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman ; "  I  have  heard  a  good  man  say,  that  a  curse 
was  like  a  stone  flung  up  to  the  heavens,  and  maist  like  to  return  on  the  head  that  sent 
it.  But  if  ye  ken  Lord  Evandale,  bid  him  look  to  himsell,  for  I  hear  strange  words  pass 
atween  the  sodgers  that  are  lying  here,  and  his  name  is  often  mentioned ;  and  the  tane  o' 
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them  has  been  twice  up  at  Tillietudlem.  He's  a  kind  of  favourite  wi'  the  Liurd,  though 
he  was  in  former  times  ane  o'  the  maist  cruel  oppressors  ever  rade  through  a  couotry 
(out- taken  Sergeant  Bothwell)— they  ca*  him  Inglis."* 

"  I  have  the  deepest  interest  in  Lord  Evandale's  safety,"  said  Morton ;  "  and  you  may 
depend  on  my  finding  some  mode  to  apprize  him  of  these  suspicious  circumstances ; — and, 
in  return,  my  good  friend,  will  you  indulge  me  with  another  question  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  of  Quintin  Mackell  of  Irongray  ?" 

"  Do  1  know  rvliom?"  echoed  the  blind  woman,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise  and  alann. 
"  Quintin  Mackell  of  Irongray,"  repeated  Morton ; — "  is  there  anything  so  alarming  in 
the  sound  of  that  name  ?" 

"  Na,  na,"  answered  the  woman,  with  hesitation,  "  but  to  hear  him  asked  after  by  a 
stranger  and  a  sodger — Gude  protect  us !  what  mischief  is  to  come  next?" 

"  None  by  my  means,  I  assure  you,"  said  Morton ;  "  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  me,  if,  as  I  suppose,  this  Quintin  Mackell  is  the  same  with  John  Bal " — 

"  Do  not  mention  his  name,"  said  the  widow,  pressing  his  lips  with  her  fingers.  "  I  see 
you  have  his  secret  and  his  pass-word,  and  I'll  be  free  wi'  you.  But,  for  Grod's  sake, 
speak  lound  and  low.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  I  trust  ye  seek  him  not  to  his  hurt ! — Ye 
said  ye  were  a  sodger?" 

'^  I  said  truly ;  but  one  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from.  I  commanded  a  party  at  Bothwell 
Bridge." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  woman.    "  And  verily  there  is  something  in  your  voice  I  can  trust 
Ye  speak  prompt  and  readily,  and  like  an  honest  man." 
'*  I  trust  I  am  so,"  said  Morton. 

'*  But  nae  displeasure  to  you,  sir ;  in  thae  waefu'  times,"  continued  Mrs.  Maclure,  ^  the 
hand  of  brother  is  against  brother,  and  he  fears  as  mickle  almaist  frae  this  government  as 
e'er  he  did  frae  the  auld  persecutors." 

'^  Indeed  ?"  said  Morton,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry ;  ^'  I  was  not  aWare  of  that.  But  I  am 
only  just  now  returned  from  abroad." 

'^  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  the  blind  woman,  first  assuming  an  attitude  of  listening,  that  showed 
how  effectually  her  powers  of  collecting  intelligence  had  been  transferred  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear ;  for,  instead  of  casting  a  glance  of  circumspection  around,  she  stooped  her  face,  and 
turned  her  head  slowly  around,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sound  stirring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  continued — "  I'll  tell  ye.  Ye  ken 
how  he  has  laboured  to  raise  up  again  the  Covenant,  burned,  broken,  and  buried  in  the 
hard  hearts  and  selfish  devices  of  this  stubborn  people.  Now,  when  he  went  to  Holland, 
far  from  the  countenance  and  thanks  of  the  great,  and  the  comfortable  fellowship  of  the 
godly,  both  whilk  he  was  in  right  to  expect,  the  Prince  of  Orange  wad  show  him  no 
favour,  and  the  ministers  no  godly  communion.  This  was  hard  to  bide  for  ane  that  had 
suffered  and  done  mickle — ower  mickle,  it  may  be— but  why  suld  I  be  a  judge  ?  He 
came  back  to  me  and  to  the  auld  place  o'  refuge  that  had  often  received  him  in  his 
distresses,  mair  especially  before  the  great  day  of  victory  at  Drumck^,  for  I  sail  ne'er 
forget  how  he  was  bending  hither  of  a'  nights  in  the  year  on  that  evening  after  the  play 
when  young  Milnwood  wan  the  popiiyay ;  but  I  warned  him  off  for  that  time." 

*  The  deeds  of  a  man,  or  rather  a  monster,  of  this  name,  are  recorded  upon  the  tombstone  of  one  of  those  martjrs  which  it 
was  Old  Mortality's  delight  to  repair.  1  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  murdered  person,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
crime  were  so  terrible  to  my  childish  imagination,  that  I  am  confident  the  following  copy  of  the  Epitaph  will  be  found  nearly 
correct,  although  I  have  not  seen  the  original  for  forty  years  at  least. 

"  This  martyre  was  by  Peter  Inglis  shot, 
By  birth  a  tiger  rather  than  a  Scot ; 
Who,  that  his  hellish  offspring  might  be  seen. 
Cut  off  his  head,  then  kicked  it  o'er  the  green  : 
Thus  was  the  head  which  was  to  wear  the  croun, 
A  foot-ball  made  by  a  profane  dragoon." 

In  Dundee's  Letters,  Captain  Inglish.  or  Inglis,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  commanding  a  troop  of  horse. 
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"  What  I "  exclaimed  Morton,  "  it  was  you  that  sat  in  your  red  cloak  by  the  high-road, 
and  told  him  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven !  wha  are  ye  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  breaking  off  her  narrative 
in  astonishment.  "  But  be  ye  wha  ye  may,'*  she  continued,  resuming  it  with  tranquillity, 
"  ye  can  ken  naething  waur  o'  me  than  that  I  hae  been  willing  to  save  the  life  o'  friend 
and  foe." 

"  I  know  no  ill  of  you,  Mrs.  Madure,  and  I  mean  no  ill  by  you — I  only  wished  to  show 
yon  that  I  know  so  much  of  this  person's  affairs,  that  I  might  be  safety  entrusted  with 
the  rest.     Proceed,  if  you  please,  in  your  narrative." 

"  There  is  a  strange  command  in  your  voice,"  said  the  blind  woman ;  "  though  its  tones 
are  sweet.  I  have  nttle  mair  to  say.  The  Stuarts  hae  been  dethroned,  and  William  and 
Mary  reign  in  their  stead,-^but  nae  mair  word  of  the  Covenant  than  if  it  were  a  dead 
letter.  They  hae  taen  the  indulged  clergy,  and  an  Erastian  General  Assembly  of  the 
ance  pure  and  triumphant  Kirk  of  Scotland,  even  into  their  very  arms  and  bosoms.  Our 
faithfu'  champions  o'  the  testimony  agree  e'en  waur  wi'  this  than  wi'  the  open  tyranny 
and  apostasy  of  the  persecuting  times ;  for  souls  are  hardened  and  deadened,  and  the 
mouths  of  fasting  multitudes  are  crammed  wi'  fizzenless  bran  instead  of  the  sweet  word 
in  season ;  and  mony  a  hungry,  starving  creature,  when  he  sits  down  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
to  get  something  that  might  warm  him  to  the  great  work,  has  a  dry  clatter  o'  morality 
driven  about  his  lugs,  and  " — 

"  In  short,"  said  Morton,  desirous  to  stop  a  discussion  which  the  good  old  woman,  as 
enthusiastically  attached  to  her  religious  profession  as  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  might 
probably  have  indulged  longer — "  In  short,  you  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  new 
government,  and  Burley  is  of  the  same  opinion  ?" 

"  Many  of  our  brethren,  sir,  are  of  belief  we  fought  for  the  Covenant,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed,  and  suffered  for  that  grand  national  league,  and  now  we  are  like  neither  to  see 
nor  hear  tell  of  that  which  we  suffered,  and  fought,  and  fasted,  and  prayed  for.  And 
anes  it  was  thought  something  might  be  made  by  bringing  back  the  auld  family  on  a  new 
bargain  and  a  new  bottom,  as,  after  a',  when  King  James  went  awa,  I  understand  the 
great  quarrel  of  the  English  against  him  was  in  behalf  of  seven  unhallowed  prelates  ;  and 
sae,  though  ae  part  of  our  people  were  free  to  join  wi'  the  present  model,  and  levied  an 
armed  regiment  under  the  Yerl  of  Angus ;  yet  our  honest  friend,  and  others  that  stude 
up  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  freedom  of  conscience,  were  determined  to  hear  the  breath 
o'  the  Jacobites  before  they  took  part  again  them,  fearing  to  fa'  to  the  ground  like  a  wall 
built  with  unslaked  mortar,  or  from  sitting  between  twa  stools." 

"  They  chose  an  odd  quarter,"  said  Morton,  "  from  which  to  expect  freedom  of  con- 
science and  purity  of  doctrine." 

'^  O,  dear  sir !  said  the  landlady,  "  the  natural  day-spring  rises  in  the  east,  but  the 
spiritual  day-spring  may  rise  in  the  north,  for  what  we  blinded  mortals  ken." 

"  And  Burley  went  to  the  north  to  seek  it  ?"  replied  the  guest. 

"  Truly,  ay,  sir ;  and  he  saw  Claver'se  himsell,  that  they  ca'  Dundee  now." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Morton,  in  amazement ;  "  I  would  have  sworn  that  meeting  would 
have  been  the  last  of  one  of  their  lives." 

"  Na,  na,  sir ; — in  troubled  times,  as  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Maclure,  "  there's  sudden 
changes — Montgomery,  and  Ferguson,  and  mony  ane  mair  that  were  King  James's 
greatest  faes,  are  on  his  side  now.  Claver'se  spake  our  friend  fair,  and  sent  him  to 
consult  with  Lord  Evandale.  But  then  there  was  a  break -off,  for  Lord  Evandale  wadna 
look  at,  hear,  or  speak  wi'  him ;  and  now  he's  anes  wud  and  aye  waur,  and  roars  for 
revenge  again  Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear  nought  of  onything  but  burn  and  slay — 
and,  O,  thae  starts  o'  passion ! — they  unsettle  his  mind,  and  gie  the  enemy  sair  ad- 
vantages." 

"  The  enemy  !"  said  Morton — "  What  enemy?" 

u  r  2 


(B^upn  iffsj  £'nn^='^Wi^' 


ill  %^j)^''9''^  S  ^®  moming  began  to  appear  on  the  mountuDs,  a  g 
p^  Jk^  'J  heard  at  the  door  of  the  humble  apartment  in  which  Mo 
A-' \  JpL'  *  I girUsh  treble  voice  asked  him  from  without,  " If  he  wa 


t  gentle  knock  v 
h  Morton  elept,  and  a 
e  wad  please  gang  to 
^  the  Linn  or  the  folk  raise  ?" 

^      He  aroae  upon  the  invitation,  and,  dressing  himself  hastily,  went  forth 
■    -  '  and  joined  his  little  guide.     The  mountain  maid  tript  lightly  before  him, 

through  the  grey  haze,  over  hill  and  moor.     It  was  a  wild  and  varied  walk,  unmarked 
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by  any  regular  or  distinguishable  track,  and  keeping,  upon  the  whole,  the  direction  of 
the  ascent  of  the  brook,  though  without  tracing  its  windings.  The  landsci^)ey  as  they 
advanced,  became  waster  and  more  wild,  until  nothing  but  heath  and  rock  encumbered 
the  side  of  the  valley. 

"  Is  the  place  still  distant  ?"  said  Morton. 
Nearly  a  mile  off,"  answered  the  girl.     "  We'll  be  there  belive." 
And  do  you  often  go  this  wild  journey,  my  little  maid  ?" 

^  When  grannie  sends  me  wi'  milk  and  meal  to  the  Linn,"  answered  the  child. 

^^  And  are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  so  wild  a  road  alone  ?" 

"  Hout  na,  sir,"  replied  the  guide  ;  "  nae  living  creature  would  touch  sic  a  bit  thing 
as  I  am,  and  grannie  says  we  need  never  fear  onything  else  when  we  are  doing  a  gude 
turn." 

"  Strong  in  innocence  as  in  triple  mail  I "  said  Morton  to  himself,  and  followed  her 
steps  in  silence. 

They  soon  came  to  a  decayed  thicket,  where  brambles  and  thorns  supplied  the  room 
of  the  oak  and  birches  of  which  it  had  once  consisted.  Here  the  guide  turned  short  off 
the  open  heath,  and,  by  a  sheep-track,  conducted  Morton  to  the  brook.  A  hoarse  and 
sullen  roar  had  in  part  prepared  him  for  the  scene  which  presented  itself,  yet  it  was  not 
to  be  viewed  without  surprise,  and  even  terror.  When  he  emerged  fix)m  the  devious 
path  which  conducted  him  through  the  thicket,  he  found  himself  placed  on  a  ledge  of 
flat  rock,  projecting  over  one  side  of  a  chasm  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  deep,  where 
the  dark  mountain-stream  made  a  decided  and  rapid  shoot  over  the  precipice,  and  was 
swallowed  up  by  a  deep,  black,  yawning  gulf.  The  eye  in  vain  strove  to  see  the  bottom 
of  the  fall ;  it  could  catch  but  one  sheet  of  foaming  uproar  and  sheer  descent,  until  the 
view  was  obstructed  by  the  projecting  crags  which  enclosed  the  bottom  of  the  waterfall, 
and  hid  from  sight  the  dark  pool  which  received  its  tortured  waters.  Far  beneath,  at 
the  distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  eye  caught  the  winding  of  the  stream  as 
it  emerged  into  a  more  open  course.  But,  for  that  distance,  they  were  lost  to  sight  as 
much  as  if  a  cavern  had  been  arched  over  them ;  and  indeed  the  steep  and  projecting 
ledges  of  rock  through  which  they  wound  their  way  in  darkness,  were  very  nearly  closing 
and  over-roofing  their  course. 

While  Morton  gazed  at  this  scene  of  tumult,  which  seemed,  by  the  surrounding 
thickets  and  the  clefts  into  which  the  water  descended,  to  seek  to  hide  itself  from  every 
eye,  his  little  attendant,  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the  platform  of  rock  which  com- 
manded the  best  view  of  the  fall,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he 
could  not  hear  without  stooping  his  ear  near  the  speaker,  "  Hear  till  him !  Eh !  hear 
till  him  ! " 

Morton  listened  more  attentively,  and  out  of  the  very  ahjss  into  which  the  brook 
fell,  and  amidst  the  tumidtuary  sounds  of  the  cataract,  thought  he  could  distinguish 
shouts,  screams,  and  even  articulate  words,  as  if  the  tortured  demon  of  the  stream  had 
been  mingling  his  complaints  with  the  roar  of  his  broken  waters. 

"  Tliis  is  the  way,"  said  the  little  girl :  "  follow  me,  gin  ye  please,  sir,  but  tak  tent  to 
your  feet ;"  and,  with  the  daring  agility  which  custom  had  rendered  easy,  she  vanished 
from  the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  and,  by  notches  and  slight  projections  in  the  rock, 
scrambled  down  its  face  into  the  chasm  which  it  overhung.  Steady,  bold,  and  active, 
Morton  hesitated  not  to  follow  her ;  but  the  necessary  attention  to  secure  his  hold  and 
footing  in  a  descent  where  both  foot  and  hand  were  needful  for  security,  prevented  him 
from  looking  around  him,  till,  having  descended  nigh  twenty  feet,  and  being  sixty  or 
seventy  above  the  pool  which  received  the  fall,  his  guide  made  a  pause,  and  he  again 
found  himself  by  her  side  in  a  situation  that  appeared  equally  romantic  and  precarious. 
They  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  waterfall,  and  in  point  of  level  situated  at  about  one- 
quarter's  depth  from  the  point  of  the  cliff  over  wliich  it  thundered,  and  three-fourths  of 
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the  height  above  the  dark,  deep,  and  restless  pool  which  received  its  fall.  Botli  these 
tremendous  points, — the  first  shoot,  namely,  of  the  yet  unbroken  stream,  and  the  deep 
and  sombre  abyss  into  which  it  was  emptied, — were  full  before  him,  as  well  as  the  whole 
a>ntinuous  stream  of  billowy  froth,  which,  dashing  from  the  one,  was  eddying  and 
boiling  in  the  other.  They  were  so  near  this  grand  phenomenon  that  they  were  covered 
with  its  spray,  and  well-nigh  deafened  by  the  incessant  roar.  But  crossing  in  the  very 
front  of  the  fall,  and  at  scarce  three  yards  distance  from  the  cataract,  an  old  oak -tree, 
flung  across  the  chasm  in  a  manner  that  seemed  accidental,  formed  a  bridge  of  fearfully 
narrow  dimensions  and  uncertain  footing.  The  upper  end  of  the  tree  rested  on  the 
platform  on  which  they  stood — the  lower  or  uprooted  extremity  extended  behind  a  pro- 
jection on  the  opposite  side,  and  was  secured,  Morton's  eye  could  not  discover  where. 
From  behind  the  same  projection  glimmered  a  strong  red  light,  wliich,  glancing  in  the 
waves  of  the  fallen  water,  and  tinging  them  partially  with  crimson,  had  a  strange  pre- 
ternatural and  sinister  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
glanced  on  the  first  broken  waves  of  the  fall,  though  even  its  meridian  splendour  could 
not  gain  the  third  of  its  full  depth.  When  he  had  looked  around  him  for  a  moment,  the 
girl  again  pulled  his  sleeve,  and  pointing  to  the  oak  and  the  projecting  point  beyond  it  (for 
hearing  speech  was  now  out  of  the  question),  indicated  that  there  lay  his  farther  passage. 

Morton  gazed  at  her  with  surprise ;  for  although  he  well  knew  that  the  persecuted 
presbyterians  had  in  the  preceding  reigns  sought  refuge  among  deUs  and  thickets,  caves 
and  cataracts — ^in  spots  the  most  extraordinary  and  secluded — although,  he  had  heard 
of  the  champions  of  the  Covenant,  who  had  long  abiddcn  beside  Dobs-linn  on  the  wild 
heights  of  Polmoodie,  and  others  who  had  been  concealed  in  the  yet  more  terrific  cavern 
called  Creehope-linn,  in  the  parish  of  Closeburn,* — yet  his  imagination  had  never  exactly 
figured  out  the  horrors  of  such  a  residence,  and  he  was  surprised  how  the  strange  and 
romantic  scene  which  he  now  saw  had  remained  concealed  from  him,  while  a  curious 
investigator  of  such  natural  phenomena.  But  he  readily  conceived,  that,  lying  in  a 
remote  and  wild  district,  and  being  destined  as  a  place  of  concealment  to  the  persecuted 
preachers  and  professors  of  non-conformity,  the  secret  of  its  existence  was  carefully 
preserved  by  the  few  shepherds  to  whom  it  might  be  known. 

As,  breaking  from  these  meditations,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  traverse  the 
doubtful  and  terrific  bridge,  which,  skirted  by  the  cascade,  and  rendered  wet  and  slippery 
by  its  constant  drizzle,  traversed  the  chasm  above  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  fall, 
his  guide,  as  if  to  give  him  courage,  tript  over  and  back  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Envying  for  a  moment  the  little  bare  feet  which  caught  a  safer  hold  of  the  rugged  side 
of  the  oak  than  he  could  pretend  to  with  his  heavy  boots,  Morton  nevertheless  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage,  and,  fixing  his  eye  firm  on  a  stationary  object  on  the  other  side, 

*  The  sererity  of  persecution  often  drove  the  sufferers  to  hide  themselves  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  where  they  had 
not  only  to  struggle  with  the  real  dangers  of  damp,  darkness,  and  famine,  but  were  called  upon,  in  their  disordered  imagi- 
nations, to  oppose  the  infernal  powers  by  whom  such  caverns  were  believed  to  be  haunted.  A  very  romantic  scene  of  rocks, 
thickets,  and  cascades,  called  Creehope-Iinn,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Menteath  of  Closeburn,  is  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 
some  of  these  enthusiasts,  who  Judged  it  safer  to  face  the  apparitions  by  which  the  place  was  thought  to  be  haunted,  than  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  rage  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

Another  remarkable  encounter  betwixt  the  Foul  Fiend  and  the  champions  of  the  Covenant,  is  preserved  in  certain  rude 
rhymes,  not  yet  forgotten  in  Ettrick  Forest  Two  men,  it  is  said,  by  name  Halbcrt  Dobson  and  David  Dun,  constructed  for 
themselves  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  hidden  ravine  of  a  very  savage  character,  by  the  side  of  a  considerable  waterfall,  near  the 
head  of  Moffat  water.  Hero,  concealed  fh>m  human  foes,  they  were  assailed  by  Satan  himself,  who  came  upon  them  grinning 
and  making  mouths,  as  if  trying  to  frighten  them,  and  disturb  their  devotions.  The  wanderers,  more  incensed  than  aston- 
ished at  this  supernatural  visiution,  assailed  their  ghostly  visitor,  buffeted  him  soundly  with  their  Bibles,  and  compelled 
him  at  length  to  change  himself  into  the  resemblance  of  a  pack  of  dried  hides,  in  which  shape  he  rolled  down  the  cascade. 
The  shape  which  he  assimied  was  probably  desigued  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  assailants,  who,  as  Souters  of  Selkirk,  might 
have  been  disposed  to  attempt  something  to  save  a  package  of  good  leather.    Thus, 

"  Hab  Dab  and  David  Din, 
Dang  the  Dell  ower  Dabson's  Linn." 

The  popular  verses  recording  this  feat,  to  which  Bums  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  some  hints  in  his  "  Address  to  the 
Deil,"  may  be  found  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  ii. 

It  cannot  he  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  superstition  should  have  aggravated, 
by  its  horrors,  the  apprehensions  to  which  men  of  enthusiastic  character  were  disposed  by  the  gloomy  haunts  to  which  they 
had  fled  for  refuge. 
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without  allowing  his  head  to  become  giddy,  or  his  attention  to  be  distracted  hj  the  flash, 
the  foam  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  around  him,  he  strode  steadily  and  safely  along  the 
uncertain  bridge,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  cavern  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
torrent.  Here  he  paused ;  for  a  lights  proceeding  from  a  fire  of  red-hot  charcoal,  per- 
mitted him  to  see  the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  enabled  him  to  contemplate  the  appearance 
of  its  inhabitant,  by  whom  he  himself  could  not  be  so  readily  distinguished,  being  con-' 
oealed  by  the  shadow  of  the  rock.  What  he  observed  would  by  no  means  have  encou- 
raged a  less  determined  man  to  proceed  with  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Burley,  only  altered  from  what  he  had  been  formerly  by  the  addition  of  a  grisly  beard, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  cave,  with  his  clasped  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword 
in  the  other.  His  figure,  dimly  ruddied  by  the  light  of  the  red  charcoal,  seemed  that  of 
a  fiend  in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  Pandemonium,  and  his  gestures  and  words,  as  far  as  they 
coidd  be  heard,  seemed  equally  violent  and  irregular.  All  alone,  and  in  a  place  of  almost 
unapproachable  seclusion,  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man  who  strives  for  life  and  death 
with  a  mortal  enemy.  "Hal  ha! — there — there!"  he  exclaimed,  accompanying  eadi 
word  with  a  thrust,  urged  with  his  whole  force  against  the  impassible  and  emp^  air — 
"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  so  ? — I  have  resisted,  and  thou  fleest  from  me ! — Coward  as  thou  art 
—come  in  all  thy  terrors— come  with  mine  own  evil  deeds,  which  render  thee  most 
terrible  of  all — there  is  enough  betwixt  4he  boards  of  this  book  to  rescue  me ! — ^What 
mutterest  thou  of  grey  hairs ! — It  was  well  done  to  slay  him — the  more  ripe  the  com,  the 
readier  for  the  sickle. — ^Art  gone  ?  art  gone  ? — I  have  ever  known  thee  but  a  coward — ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

With  these  wild  exclamations  he  sunk  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  remained  standing 
still  in  the  same  posture,  like  a  maniac  whose  fit  is  over. 

"  The  dangerous  time  is  by  now,"  said  the  little  girl  who  had  followed ;  "  it  seldom  lasts 
beyond  the  time  that  the  sun's  ower  the  hill ;  ye  may  gang  in  and  speak  wi'  him  now. 
Ill  wait  for  you  at  the  other  side  of  the  linn ;  he  canna  bide  to  see  twa  folk  at  anes." 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  and  keeping  constantly  upon  his  guard,  Morton  presented  him- 
self to  the  view  of  his  old  associate  in  command. 

"  What !  comest  thou  again  when  thine  hour  is  over  ?"  was  his  first  exclamation ;  and 
flourishing  his  sword  aloft,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  in  which  ghastly  terror 
seemed  mingled  with  the  rage  of  a  demoniac. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  Morton,  in  a  steady  and  composed  tone,  "  to  renew 
an  acquaintance  which  has  been  broken  ofl*  since  the  fight  of  Bothwell  Bridge." 

As  soon  as  Burley  became  aware  that  Morton  was  before  him  in  person — an  idea  which 
he  caught  with  marvellous  celerity — he  at  once  exerted  that  mastership  over  his  heated 
and  enthusiastic  imagination,  the  power  of  enforcing  which  was  a  most  striking  part  of  his 
extraordinary  character.  He  sunk  his  sword-point  at  once,  and  as  he  stole  it  composedly 
into  the  scabbard,  he  muttered  something  of  the  damp  and  cold  which  sent  an  old  soldier 
to  his  fencing  exercise,  to  prevent  his  blood  from  chilling.  This  done,  he  proceeded  in 
the  cold  determined  manner  which  was  peculiar  to  his  ordinary  discourse. 

"  Thou  hast  tarried  long,  Henry  Morton,  and  hast  not  come  to  the  vintage  before  the 
twelfth  hour  has  struck.  Art  thou  yet  willing  to  take  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
be  one  with  those  who  look  not  to  thrones  or  dynasties,  but  to  the  rule  of  Scripture,  for 
their  directions?" 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  Morton,  evading  the  direct  answer  to  his  question,  "  that  you 
should  have  known  me  after  so  many  years." 

"  The  features  of  those  who  ought  to  act  with  me,  are  engraved  on  my  heart,"  answered 
Burley ;  "  and  few  but  Silas  Morton's  son  durst  have  followed  me  into  this  my  castle  of 
retreat.  Seest  thou  that  drawbridge  of  nature's  own  construction?"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  prostrate  oak-tree — "  one  spurn  of  my  foot,  and  it  is  overwhelmed  in  the  abyss 
below,  bidding  foeman  on  the  farther  side  stand  at  defiance,  and  leaving  enemies  on  this, 
at  the  mercy  of  one  who  never  yet  met  his  equal  in  single  fight." 
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'^  Of  floch  defettoefl^"  said  Morton,  ^'  I  should  have  thought  you  would  now  have  had 
little  need." 

*^ Little  need?"  said  Borlej,  impatientlj — **  What  little  need,  when  incarnate  fiends 
are  combined  against  me  on  earth,  and  Sathan  himself — But  it  matters  not,**  added  he, 
diecking  himself — "  Enough  that  I  like  my  place  of  refuge — ^my  cave  of  Adullam,  and 
would  not  change  its  rude  ribs  of  limestone  rock  for  the  fair  chambers  of  the  castle  of 
the  Earls  of  Torwood,  with  their  broad  bounds  and  barony.  Thou,  unless  the  foolish 
fever-fit  be  over,  mayst  think  diflrerenUy." 

**  It  was  of  those  very  possessions  I  came  to  speak,"  said  Morton  ;  **  and  I  doubt  not 
to  find  Mr.  Balfour  the  same  rational  and  refiecting  person  which  I  knew  him  to  be  in 
times  when  zeal  disunited  brethren." 

"  Ay  ?"  said  Burley — "  indeed  ? — ^Is  such  truly  your  hope  ? — wilt  thou  express  it  more 
pkinly?" 

**  In  a  word,  then,"  said  Morton,  "  you  have  exercised,  by  means  at  which  I  can  guess, 
a  secret  but  most  prejudicial  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden 
and  her  grand-daughter,  and  in  favour  of  tliat  base,  oppressive  apostate,  Basil  Olifant, 
whom  the  law,  deceived  by  thy  operations,  has  placed  in  possession  of  their  lawful  pro- 
perty." 

**  Sayest  thou  ?"  said  Balfour. 

"  I  do  say  so,"  replied  Morton ;  "  and  face  to  face  you  will  not  deny  what  you  have 
vouched  by  your  handwriting." 

"  And  suppose  I  deny  it  not?"  said  Balfour, — "and  suppose  that  thy  eloquence  were 
found  equal  to  persuade  me  to  retrace  the  steps  I  have  taken  on  matured  resolve,  what 
will  be  thy  meed  ?  Dost  thou  still  hope  to  possess  the  fair-haired  girl,  with  her  wide  and 
rich  inheritance  ?" 

I  have  no  such  hope,"  answered  Morton  calmly. 

And  for  whom,  tlien,  hast  thou  ventured  to  do  this  great  thing,  to  seek  to  rend 
the  prey  from  the  valiant,  to  bring  forth  food  from  the  den  of  the  lion,  and  to  extract 
sweetness  from  the  maw  of  the  devourer  ? — For  whose  sake  hast  thou  undertaken  to  read 
this  riddle,  more  hard  than  Samson's  ?" 

*'  For  Lord  Evandale's,  and  that  of  his  bride,"  replied  Morton,  firmly.  "  Think  better 
of  mankind,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  believe  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
happiness  to  that  of  others." 

"  Then,  as  my  soul  liveth,"  replied  Balfour,  "  thou  art,  to  wear  beard,  and  back  a  horse, 
and  draw  a  sword,  the  tamest  and  most  gall-less  puppet  that  ever  sustained  injury  un- 
avenged. What  I  thou  wouldst  help  that  accursed  Evandale  to  the  arms  of  the  woman 
that  thou  lovest  ? — thou  wouldst  endow  them  with  wealth  and  with  heritages,  and  thou 
think'st  that  there  lives  another  man,  offended  even  more  deeply  than  thou,  yet  equally 
cold-livered  and  mean-spirited,  crawling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hast  dared  to 
suppose  that  one  other  to  be  John  Balfour  ?" 

"  For  my  own  feelings,"  said  Morton,  composedly,  "  I  am  answerable  to  none  but 
Heaven — To  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  I  should  suppose  it  of  little  consequence  whether  Basil 
Olifant  or  Lord  Evandale  possess  these  estates." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,"  said  Burley.  "  Both  are  indeed  in  outer  darkness,  and  strangers 
to  the  light,  as  he  whose  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to  the  day ; — but  this  Basil  Olifant 
is  a  Nabal — a  Demas — a  base  churl,  whose  wealth  and  power  are  at  the  disposal  of  him  who 
can  threaten  to  deprive  him  of  them.  He  became  a  professor  because  he  was  deprived 
of  these  lands  of  Tillietudlem — ^he  turned  a  papist  to  obtain  possession  of  them — ^lie  called 
himself  an  Erastian,  that  he  might  not  again  lose  them,  and  he  will  become  what  I  list 
while  I  have  in  my  power  the  document  that  may  deprive  him  of  them.  These  lands  are 
a  bit  between  his  jaws  and  a  hook  in  his  nostrils,  and  the  rein  and  the  line  are  in  my 
hands  to  guide  them  as  I  think  jneet;  and  his  they  shall  therefore  be,  unless  I  had 


it 
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assurance  of  bestowing  them  on  a  sure  and  sincere  friend.  But  Lord  Evandale  is  a 
malignant,  of  heart  like  flint,  and  brow  like  adamant ;  the  goods  of  the  world  fall  on 
him  like  leaves  on  the  frost-bound  earth,  and  unmoved  he  will  see  them  whirled  off  by 
the  first  wind.  The  heathen  virtues  of  such  as  he  are  more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  sordid 
cupidity  of  those  who,  governed  by  their  interest,  must  follow  where  it  leads,  and  who^ 
therefore,  themselves  the  slaves  of  avarice,  may  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  vineyard^ 
were  it  but  to  earn  the  wages  of  sin." 

"  This  might  have  been  all  well  some  years  since,"  replied  Morton ;  "  and  I  could 
understand  your  argument,  although  I  could  never  acquiesce  in  its  justice.  But  at  this 
crisis  it  seems  useless  to  you  to  persevere  in  keeping  up  an  influence  which  can  no 
longer  be  directed  to  an  useful  purpose.  The  land  has  peace,  liberty,  and  freedom  of 
conscience — ^and  what  would  you  more?" 

"  More ! "  exclaimed  Burley,  again  unsheathing  his  sword,  with  a  vivacity  which  nearly 
made  Morton  start.  "  Look  at  the  notches  upon  that  weapon ;  they  are  three  in  number, 
are  they  not?" 

"  It  seems  so,"  answered  Morton ;  "  but  what  of  that?" 

"  The  fragment  of  steel  that  parted  from  this  first  gap,  rested  on  the  skull  of  the  per- 
jured traitor  who  first  introduced  Episcopacy  into  Scotland ; — ^this  second  notch  was 
made  in  the  rib-bone  of  an  impious  villain,  the  boldest  and  best  soldier  that  upheld  the 
prelatic  cause  at  Drumclog ; — this  third  was  broken  on  the  steel  head-piece  of  the  detain 
who  defended  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  when  the  people  rose  at  the  revolution — ^I  deft 
him  to  the  teeth  through  steel  and  bone.  It  has  done  great  deeds  this  little  weapon,  and 
each  of  these  blows  was  a  deliverance  to  the  church.  This  sword,"  he  said,  again  sheath- 
ing it,  "  has  yet  more  to  do — to  weed  out  this  base  and  pestilential  heresy  of  Erastianism 
— ^to  vindicate  the  true  liberty  of  the  Ejrk  in  her  purity — ^to  restore  the  Covenant  in  its 
glory, — ^then  let  it  moulder  and  rust  beside  the  bones  of  its  master."  ♦ 

"  You  have  neither  men  nor  means,  Mr.  Balfour,  to  disturb  the  government  as  now 
settled,"  argued  Morton ;  "  the  people  are  in  general  satisfied,  excepting  only  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Jacobite  interest ;  and  surely  you  would  not  join  with  those  who  would  only  use 
you  for  their  own  purposes?" 

"  It  is  they,"  answered  Burley,  "  that  should  serve  ours.  I  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
malignant  Claver'se,  as  the  future  King  of  Israel  sought  the  land  of  the  Philistines; 
I  arranged  with  him  a  rising,  and,  but  for  the  villain  Evandale,  the  Erastians  ere  now 
had  been  driven  from  the  west — ^I  coidd  slay  him,"  he  added,  with  a  vindictive  scowl, 
"  were  he  grasping  the  horns  of  the  altar ! "  He  then  proceeded  in  a  calmer  tone :  "  If 
thou,  son  of  mine  ancient  comrade,  wert  suitor  for  thyself  to  this  Edith  Bellenden,  and 

*  The  sword  of  Captain  John  Paton  of  Meadowhead,  a  Cameronian  famous  for  his  personal  prowess,  bore  testimony  to  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  typical  of  the  oppression  of  the  times.  "  This  sword  or  short  shabble**  («r««- 
bla,  Italian)  "yet  remains,"  says  Mr.  Howie  of  Lochgoin.  It  was  then  by  his  progenitors," (meaning  descendants,  a  rather 
unusual  use  of  the  word,)  "  counted  to  have  twenty-eight  gaps  in  its  edge :  which  made  them  afterwards  observe,  that  there 
were  just  as  many  years  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  as  there  were  steps  or  broken  pieces  in  the  edge  thereof.** — ScoUUk 
Worfhift,  edit.  1797,  p.  419. 

The  persecuted  party,  as  their  circumstances  led  to  their  placing  a  due  and  sincere  reliance  on  heaven,  when  earth  was 
scarce  permitted  to  bear  them,  fell  naturally  into  enthusiastic  credulity,  and,  as  they  imagined,  direct  contention  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  so  they  conceived  some  amongst  them  to  be  possessed  of  a  power  of  prediction,  which,  though  they  did 
not  exactly  call  it  inspired  prophecy,  seems  to  have  approached,  in  their  opinion,  very  nearly  to  it  The  subject  of  these 
predictions  was  generally  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  for  it  is  during  such  times  of  blood  and  conf^on  that 

"  Pale-eyed  prophets  whisper  fearful  change." 

The  celebrated  Alexander  Peden  was  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  French  invasion,  and  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh 
the  Monzies,  the  French  Monzies"  (for  Monsieurs,  doubtless),  "  how  they  run !  How  long  will  they  run?  Oh  Lord,  cut  their 
houghs,  and  stay  their  running !"  He  afterwards  declared,  that  French  blood  would  ran  thicker  in  the  waters  of  Ayr  and 
Clyde  than  ever  did  that  of  the  Highlandmen.  Upon  another  occasion,  he  said  he  had  been  made  to  sec  the  French  marrhing 
with  their  armies  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the  blood  of  all  ranks,  up  to  the  bridle  reins,  and  that  for  a 
burned,  broken,  and  buried  covenant. 

Gabriel  Semplc  also  prophesied.  In  passing  by  the  house  of  Kenmure,  to  which  workmen  were  making  some  additions,  he 
said,  "  Lads,  you  are  very  busy  making  and  repairing  that  house,  but  it  will  be  burned  like  a  crow's  nest  in  a  misty  May 
morning ;"  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  the  house  being  burned  by  the  English  forces  in  a  cloudy  May  morning.  Other 
instances  might  be  added,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  people  and  times. 
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wert  willing  to  put  thy  hand  to  the  great  work  with  zeal  equal  to  thy  courage,  think  not 
I  would  prefer  the  friendsliip  of  Basil  Olifant  to  thine ;  thou  shouldest  then  have  the 
means  that  this  document "  (he  produced  a  parchment)  "  affords,  to  place  her  in  possession 
of  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  This  have  I  longed  to  say  to  thee  ever  since  I  saw  thee  fight 
the  good  fight  so  strongly  at  the  fatal  bridge.     The  maiden  loved  thee,  and  thou  her." 

Morton  replied  firmly — "  I  will  not  dissemble  with  you,  Mr.  Balfour,  even  to  gain  a 
good  end.  I  came  in  hopes  to  persuade  you  to  do  a  deed  of  justice  to  others,  not  to  gain 
any  selfish  end  of  my  own.  I  have  failed — I  grieve  for  your  sake,  more  than  for  the  loss 
which  others  will  sustain  by  your  injustice." 

You  refuse  my  proffer,  then  ?"  said  Burley,  with  kindling  eyes. 
I  do,"  said  Morton.     "  Would  you  be  really,  as  you  are  desirous  to  be  thought,  a 
man  of  honour  and  conscience,  you  would,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  restore 
that  parchment  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  lawful  heir." 

"  Sooner  shall  it  perish ! "  said  Balfour ;  and  casting  the  deed  into  the  heap  of  red 
charcoal  beside  him,  pressed  it  down  with  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

While  it  smoked,  shrivelled,  and  crackled  in  the  flames,  Morton  sprung  forward  to 
snatch  it,  and  Burley  catching  hold  of  him,  a  struggle  ensued.  Both  were  strong  men, 
but  although  Morton  was  much  the  more  active  and  younger  of  the  two,  yet  Balfour  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  effectually  prevented  him  from  rescuing  the  deed  until  it  was  fairly 
reduced  to  a  cinder.  They  then  quitted  hold  of  each  other,  and  the  enthusiast,  rendered 
fiercer  by  the  contest,  glared  on  Morton  with  an  eye  expressive  of  frantic  revenge. 

"  Thou  haat  my  secret,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  thou  must  be  mine,  or  die  ! " 

"  I  contemn  your  threats,"  said  Morton ;  "  I  pity  you,  and  leave  you." 

But,  as  he  turned  to  retire,  Burley  stept  before  him,  pushed  the  oak-trunk  from  its 
resting  place,  and  as  it  fell  thundering  and  crashing  into  the  abyss  beneath,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cried  out,  with  a  voice  that  rivalled  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and  the  thunder 
of  the  falling  oak, — "  Now  thou  art  at  bay  ! — ^fight — ^yield,  or  die  ! "  and  standing  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  he  fiourished  his  naked  sword. 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  the  man  that  preserved  my  father's  life,"  said  Morton ; — 
"  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  say  the  words,  I  yield ;  and  my  life  I  will  rescue  as  I  best 
can." 

So  speaking,  and  ere  Balfour  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  sprung  past  him,  and  exert- 
ing that  youthful  agility  of  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  share,  leaped  dear  across 
the  fearful  chasm  which  divided  the  mouth  of  the  cave  from  the  projecting  rock  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  stood  there  safe  and  free  from  his  incensed  enemy.  He  inmiediately 
ascended  the  ravine,  and,  as  he  turned,  saw  Burley  stand  for  an  instant  aghast  with 
astonishment,  and  then,  with  the  frenzy  of  disappointed  rage,  rush  into  the  interior  of  his 
cavern. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  perceive  that  this  unhappy  man's  mind  had  been  so  long 
agitated  by  desperate  schemes  and  sudden  disappointments,  that  it  had  lost  its  equipoise, 
and  that  there  was  now  in  his  conduct  a  shade  of  lunacy,  not  the  less  striking,  from  the 
vigour  and  craft  with  which  he  pursued  his  wild  designs.  Morton  soon  joined  his  guide, 
who  had  been  terrified  by  the  fall  of  the  oak.  This  he  represented  as  accidental ;  and 
she  assured  him  in  return,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  cave  would  experience  no  incon- 
venience from  it,  being  always  provided  with  materials  to  construct  another  bridge. 

The  adventures  of  the  morning  were  not  yet  ended.  As  they  approached  the  hut,  the 
little  girl  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing  her  grandmother  groping  her  way 
towards  them,  at  a  greater  distance  from  her  home  than  she  could  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  travelling. 

"  0,  sir,  sir !"  said  the  old  woman,  when  she  heard  them  approach,  "gin  e'er  ye  loved 
Lord  Evandale,  help  now,  or  never ! — God  be  praised  that  left  my  hearing  when  he  took 
my  poor  eye-sight  I — Come  this  way — this  way ;  and  O !  tread  lightly. — Peggy,  hinny. 
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gang  saddle  tliG  gentleman's  horse,  and  lead  lum  cannily  aliint  the  thorny  eliaw,  and  bide 
him  there." 

She  conducted  him  to  a  small  window,  throngh  which,  himself  nnobaervod,  he  ooald 
see  two  dragoons  seated  at  their  morning  draught  of  ale,  and  ooDversing  eameMlj 
t<^ether. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  one^  "  the  less  I  like  it,  Inglia.  Evandale  wai  ■ 
good  ofGcer,  and  the  soldier's  friend ;  and  though  we  were  punished  for  the  matiny  at 
Tillietudlem,  yet,  by ,  Frank,  you  must  own  we  deserved  iL" 

"D n  seize  me,  if  I  forgive  him  for  it,  though!"  replied  the  other;  "and 

I  think  I  can  sU  in  his  skirts  now." 

"  Why,  man,  you  should  forget  and  forgive — Better  take  the  atart  with  him  tloag 
with  the  rest,  and  join  the  ranting  Highlanders.     We  have  all  eat  King  James's  bread." 

"  Thou  art  an  ass.  The  start,  as  you  call  it,  will  never  happen;  the  day's  put  oC 
Halliday's  seen  a  ghost,  or  Miss  Bellenden's  fallen  sick  of  the  pip,  or  some  blasted  nonsense 
or  another ;  the  thing  wiU  never  keep  two  days  longer,  and  the  first  bird  that  sings  out 
will  get  the  reward." 

"  That's  true,  too,"  answered  his  comrade ;  "  and  will  this  fellow — this  Basil  OU&nt, 
pay  handsomely?" 

"  Like  a  prince,  man,"  said  Inglis.  "  Kvaodale  is  the  man  on  earth  wh<xn  be  hal«s 
worst ;  and  he  fears  him,  besides,  about  some  law  business,  and  were  he  once  nibbed  out 
of  the  way,  all,  he  thinks,  will  be  his  own." 

"  But  shall  we  have  warrants  and  force  enough  ?"  said  the  other  fellow.  *'  Few  people 
here  will  stir  against  my  lord,  and  we  may  find  him  with  some  of  our  own  iellows  at  his 
back." 

"  Thou'rt  a  cowardly  fool,  Dick,"  returned  Inglis ;  "  he  b  living  quietly  down  at  F«ry- 
Knowe  to  avoid  suspicion.  Olifont  is  a  magistrate,  and  will  have  some  of  his  own  people 
that  he  can  trust  along  with  him.  llierc  are  us  two,  and  the  Laird  says  he  can  get  a 
desperate  fighting  whig  fellow  called  Quintin  Mackell,  that  has  an  old  grudge  at  Evandale." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  my  officer,  you  know,"  said  the  private,  with  true  military  con- 
science, "  and  if  anything  is  wrong" — 

"  ril  take  the  blame,"  said  Inglis.  "  Come,  another  pot  of  ale,  and  let  us  to  Tillie- 
tudlem.— Here,  blind  Bess  I  why,  where  the  devil  has  the  old  hag  crept  to  ? " 

"  Delay  them  as  long  as  you  can,"  whispered  Morton,  as  be  thrust  his  purse  into  the 
hostess's  hand ;  "  all  depends  on  gaining  time." 

Then,  walking  swiftly  to  the  place  where  the  girl  held  his  horse  ready,  "  To  Fairy- 
Knowe  ? — no ;  tdone  I  could  not  protect  them. — I  must  instantly  to  Glasgow,  Witten- 
bold,  the  commandant  there,  will  readily  give  me  the  support  of  a  troop,  and  procure  me 
the  countenance  of  the  civil  power.  I  must  drop  a  caution  as  I  pass. — Ckime,  Mooi^opf," 
be  said,  addressing  his  horse  as  he  mounted  him — "this  day  must  try  your  breath  anil 
speed," 


Bti^fiix  tljiiE  ^mi]s=^emi'^. 


Y.'l  could  he  not  hli  clalnn  eya  xilMnw. 
Though  leu  ind  ku  of  Emtly  he  nw; 


i"^-  '\"''. '^-'?ff^^  indispoaition  of  Edith  confineil  her  to  bed  during  the  eventful  day 
TftifiSn^n  °"  ^hiuh  she  hod  received  such  an  unexpected  shock  from  the  sudden 
vr'"iiHI(i'"?<J"'  apparition  of  Morton.  Next  morning,  however,  she  was  reported  to  be 
0  much  better,  that  Lord  Evandale  resumed  his  purpose  of  leaving  Faii^- 
ii^Knowc.  At  a  late  hour  in  tlie  forenoon.  Lady  Emily  entered  the  apart- 
■^  meat  of  Edith  with  a  peculiar  gravity  of  manner.  Having  received  and 
paid  the  compliments  of  the  day,  she  observed  it  would  be  a  sad  one  for  her,  though  it 
would  relieve  Miss  Bcllendcn  of  an  encumbrance — "  My  brother  leaves  ub  to-day,  Mias 
Kellenden." 

"  Leaves  ub  ! "  exclaimed  Edith  in  guq>rtec  ;  "  for  his  own  house,  I  trust  ?" 
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"  I  have  reason  to  think  he  meditates  a  more  distant  joumej/'  answered  Lady  Emilj ; 
"  he  has  little  to  detain  him  in  this  country." 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Edith,  "  why  was  I  born  to  become  the  wreck  of  all 
that  is  manly  and  noble!  What  can  be  done  to  stop  him  from  running  headlong  on 
ruin  ?  I  will  come  down  instantly — Say  that  I  implore  he  will  not  depart  until  I  speak 
with  him." 

**  It  will  be  in  vain,  Miss  Bellenden  ;  but  I  will  execute  your  commission ;"  and  she 
left  the  room  as  formally  as  she  had  entered  it,  and  informed  her  brother,  Miss  Bellenden 
was  so  much  recovered  as  to  propose  coming  down  stairs  ere  he  went  away.  ^^  I  suppose,** 
she  added,  pettishly,  ''  the  prospect  of  being  speedily  released  from  our  company  has 
wrought  a  cure  on  her  shattered  nerves." 

"  Sister,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  "  you  are  unjust,  if  not  envious." 

^'  Unjust  I  may  be,  Evandale,  but  I  should  not  have  dreamt,"  glancing  her  eye  at  a 
mirror,  "  of  being  thought  envious  without  better  cause. — But  let  us  go  to  the  old  lady; 
she  is  making  a  feast  in  the  other  room,  which  might  have  dined  all  your  troop  when 
you  had  one." 

Lord  Evandale  accompanied  her  in  silence  to  the  parlour,  for  he  knew  it  was  in  vain 
to  contend  with  her  prepossessions  and  offended  pride.  They  found  the  table  covered 
with  refreshments,  arranged  under  the  careful  inspection  of  Lady  Margaret. 

^*  Te  could  hardly  wedl  be  said  to  breakfast  this  morning,  my  Lord  Evandale,  and  ye 
maun  e'en  partake  of  a  small  collation  before  ye  ride,  such  as  this  poor  house,  whose 
inmates  are  so  much  indebted  to  you,  can  provide  in  their  present  circumstances.  For 
my  ain  part,  I  like  to  see  young  folk  take  some  refection  before  they  ride  out  upon  their 
sports  or  their  affairs,  and  I  said  as  much  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  when  he  breakfasted 
at  TiUietudlem  in  the  year  of  grace  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one ;  and  his  most  sacred 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  reply,  drinking  to  my  health  at  the  same  time  in  a  flagon  of 
Rhenish  wine,  ^Lady  Margaret,  ye  speak  like  a  Highland  orade.'  These  were  his 
Majesty's  very  words ;  so  that  your  lordship  may  judge  whether  I  have  not  good  authority 
to  press  young  folk  to  partake  of  their  vivers." 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  much  of  the  good  lady's  speech  failed  Lord  Evandale's 
ears,  which  were  then  employed  in  listening  for  the  light  step  of  Edith.  His  absence  of 
mind  on  this  occasion,  however  natural,  cost  him  very  dear.  WTule  Lady  Margaret  was 
playing  the  kind  hostess,  a  part  she  delighted  and  excelled  in,  she  was  interrupted  by 
John  Gudyill,  who,  in  the  natural  plirase  for  announcing  an  inferior  to  the  mistress  of 
a  family,  said,  "  There  was  ane  wanting  to  speak  to  her  leddyship." 

**  Ane !  what  ane  ?  Has  he  nae  name  ?  Ye  speak  as  if  I  kept  a  shop,  and  was  to 
come  at  everybody's  whistle." 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  name,"  answered  John,  "  but  your  leddyship  likes  ill  to  hear  it" 

"  What  is  it,  you  fool?" 

"  It's  Calf-Gibbie,  my  leddy,"  said  John,  in  a  tone  rather  above  the  pitch  of  decorous 
respect,  on  which  he  occasionally  trespassed,  confiding  in  his  merit  as  an  ancient  servant 
of  the  family,  and  a  faithful  follower  of  their  humble  fortunes — "  It's  Calf-Gibbie,  an 
your  leddyship  will  hae't,  that  keeps  Edie  Ilenshaw's  kye  down  yonder  at  the  Brigg- 
end — that's  him  that  was  Guse-Gibbie  at  TiUietudlem,  and  gaed  to  the  wappinshaw,  and 
that" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  John,"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  in  dignity ;  "  you  are  very 
insolent  to  think  I  wad  speak  wi'  a  person  like  that.  Let  him  tell  his  business  to  you  or 
Mrs.  Headrigg." 

"  Hell  no  hear  o'  that,  my  leddy  ;  he  says,  them  that  sent  him  bade  him  gie  the  thing 
to  your  leddyship's  ain  hand  direct,  or  to  Lord  Evandale's,  he  wots  na  whilk.  But,  to 
Kay  the  truth,  he's  far  frac  fresh,  and  he's  but  an  idiot  an  he  were." 

"  Then  turn  him  out,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  and  tell  him  to  come  back  to-morrow 
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when  he  is  sober.    I  suppose  he  comes  to  crave  some  benevolence,  as  an  ancient  follower 
o'  the  house." 

"  Like  eneugh,  my  leddy,  for  he's  a'  in  rags,  poor  creature." 

Gudyill  made  another  attempt  to  get  at  Gibbie's  commission,  which  was  indeed  of  the 
last  importance,  being  a  few  lines  from  Morton  to  Lord  Evandale,  acquainting  him  with 
the  danger  in  wliich  he  stood  from  the  practices  of  Olifant,  and  exhorting  him  either  to 
instant  flight,  or  else  to  come  to  Glasgow  and  surrender  himself,  where  he  could  assure 
him  of  protection.  This  billet,  hastily  written,  he  intrusted  to  Gibbie,  whom  he  saw 
feeding  his  herd  beside  the  bridge,  and  backed  with  a  couple  of  dollars  his  desire  that  it 
might  instantly  be  delivered  into  tKe  hand  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  Goose-Gibbie's  intermediation,  whether  as  an  emissary  or  as 
a  man-at-arms,  should  be  unfortunate  to  the  family  of  Tillietudlem.  He  unluckily  tarried 
so  long  at  the  ale-house,  to  prove  if  his  employer's  coin  was  good,  that,  when  he  appeared 
at  Fairy-Knowe,  the  little  sense  which  nature  had  given  him  was  effectually  drowned  in 
ale  and  brandy,  and  instead  of  asking  for  Lord  Evandale,  he  demanded  to  speak  with 
Lady  Margaret,  whose  name  was  more  familiar  to  bis  ear.  Being  refused  admittance 
to  her  presence,  he  staggered  away  with  the  letter  undelivered,  perversely  faithful  to 
Morton's  instructions  in  the  only  point  in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  departed 
from  them. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  gone,  Edith  entered  the  apartment.  Lord  Evandale  and 
she  met  with  mutual  embarrassment,  which  Lady  Margaret,  who  only  knew  in  general 
that  their  union  had  been  postponed  by  her  grand-daughter's  indisposition,  set  down  to 
the  bashfulness  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  and,  to  place  them  at  ease,  began  to  talk  to 
Lady  Emily  on  indifferent  topics.  At  this  moment,  Edith,  with  a  countenance  as  pale  as 
death,  muttered,  rather  than  whispered,  to  Lord  Evandale,  a  request  to  speak  with  him. 
He  offered  his  arm,  and  supported  her  into  the  small  anteroom,  which,  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  opened  from  the  parlour.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and,  taking  one  himself, 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  conversation. 

<^  I  am  distressed,  my  lord,"  were  the  first  words  she  was  able  to  articulate,  and  those 
with  difficulty  ;  "  I  scarce  know  what  I  would  say,  nor  how  to  speak  it." 

*'  If  I  have  any  share  in  occasioning  your  uneasiness,"  said  Lord  Evandale,  mildly, 
"  you  will  soon,  Edith,  be  released  from  it." 

"  You  are  determined,  then,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  to  run  this  desperate  course  with 
desperate  men,  in  spite  of  your  own  better  reason — ^in  spite  of  your  friends'  entreaties — 
in  spite  of  the  almost  inevitable  ruin  which  yawns  before  you  ?" 

"  Forgive  me.  Miss  Bellenden ;  even  your  solicitude  on  my  account  must  not  detain 
me  when  my  honour  calls.  My  horses  stand  ready  saddled,  my  servants  are  prepared, 
the  signal  for  rising  will  be  given  so  soon  as  I  reach  Kilsyth — ^If  it  is  my  fate  that  calls 
me,  I  will  not  shun  meeting  it.  It  will  be  something,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  **  to  die 
deserving  your  compassion,  since  I  cannot  gain  your  love." 

"  O,  my  lord,  remain!"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  which  went  to  his  heart;  "time  may 
explain  the  strange  circumstance  which  has  shocked  me  so  much;  my  agitated  nerves 
may  recover  their  tranquillity.  O,  do  not  rush  on  death  and  ruin !  remain  to  be  our 
prop  and  stay,  and  hope  everything  from  time ! " 

"  It  is  too  late,  Edith,"  answered  Lord  Evandale ;  "  and  I  were  most  ungenerous  could 
I  practise  on  the  warmth  and  kindliness  of  your  feelings  towards  me.  I  know  you  cannot 
love  me ;  nervous  distress,  so  strong  as  to  conjure  up  the  appearance  of  the  dead  or 
absent,  indicates  a  predilection  too  powerful  to  give  way  to  friendship  and  gratitude 
alone.     But  were  it  otherwise,  the  die  is  now  cast." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Cuddie  burst  into  the  room,  terror  and  haste  in  his  countenance. 
**  O,  my  lord,  hide  yoursell ! — they  hae  beset  the  outlets  o'  the  house,"  was  his  first 
exclamation. 
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"  They?     Who?"  said  Lord  Evandale. 

"  A  party  of  horse,  headed  by  Basil  Olifant,"  answered  Cuddie. 

"  O  hide  yourself,  my  lord ! "  echoed  Edith,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

"  I  will  not,  by  Heaven  ! "  answered  Lord  Evandale.  "  What  right  hafi  the  villain  to 
assail  me,  or  stop  my  passage  ?  I  will  make  my  way,  were  he  backed  by  a  regiment  I 
Tell  Halliday  and  Hunter  to  get  out  the  horses — And  now,  farewell,  Edith ! "  He  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  tenderly ;  then  bursting  from  his  sister,  who,  with  I^uiy 
Margaret,  encfcavoured  to  detain  him,  rushed  out  and  mounted  his  horse. 

All  was  in  confusion — ^the  women  shrieked  and  hurried  in  consternation  to  the  froot 
windows  of  the  house,  from  which  they  could  see  a  small  party  of  horsemen,  of  whom 
two  only  seemed  soldiers.  They  were  on  the  open  ground  before  Cuddle's  cottage,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  descent  from  the  house,  and  showed  caution  in  approaching  it,  as  if 
tmcertain  of  the  strength  within. 

"  He  may  escape !  he  may  escape  I "  said  Edith ;  "  O,  would  he  but  take  the  by-road  1" 

But  Lord  Evandale,  determined  to  face  a  danger  which  his  high  spirit  undervalued, 
commanded  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and  rode  composedly  down  the  avenue.  Old 
Gudyill  ran  to  arm  himself,  and  Cuddie  snatched  down  a  gun  which  was  kept  for  the 
protection  of  the  house,  and,  although  on  foot,  followed  Lord  Evandale.  It  was  in  vain 
his  wife,  who  had  hurried  up  on  the  alarm,  hung  by  his  skirts,  threatening  him  with 
death  by  the  sword  or  halter  for  meddling  with  other  folk's  matters. 

"  Hand  your  peace,  ye  b— I"  said  Cuddie,  "and  that's  braid  Scotch,  or  I  wotna 
what  is;  is  it  ither  folk's  matters  to  see  Lord  Evandale  murdered  before  my  face?"  and 
down  the  avenue  he  marched.  But  considering  on  the  way  that  he  composed  the  whde 
infantry,  as  John  Gudyill  had  not  appeared,  he  took  his  vantage  ground  behind  the 
hedge,  hammered  his  flint,  cocked  his  piece,  and,  taking  a  long  aim  at  Laird  Basil,  as  he 
was  called,  stood  prompt  for  action. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Evandale  appeared,  Olifant's  party  spread  themselves  a  little,  as  if 
preparing  to  enclose  him.  Their  leader  stood  fast,  supported  by  three  men,  two  of  whom 
were  dragoons,  the  third  in  dress  and  appearance  a  countryman,  all  well  armed.  But 
the  strong  figure,  stern  features,  and  resolved  manner  of  the  third  attendant,  made  him 
seem  the  most  formidable  of  tlie  party ;  and  whoever  had  before  seen  him,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  Balfour  of  Burley. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Lord  Evandale  to  his  servants,  "and  if  we  are  forcibly  opposed, 
do  as  I  do."  He  advanced  at  a  hand  gallop  towards  Olifant,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
demanding  why  he  had  thus  beset  the  road,  when  Olifant  called  out,  "  Shoot  the  traitor !" 
and  the  whole  four  fired  their  carabines  upon  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  reeled  in 
the  saddle,  advanced  his  hand  to  the  holster,  and  drew  a  pistol,  but,  unable  to  discharge 
it,  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  His  servants  had  presented  their  carabines. 
Hunter  fired  at  random ;  but  Halliday,  who  was  an  intrepid  fellow,  took  aim  at  Liglis, 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  instant,  a  shot,  from  behind  the  hedge,  still 
more  effectually  avenged  Lord  Evandale,  for  the  ball  took  place  in  the  very  midst  of 
Basil  Olifant's  forehead,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  His  followers, 
astonished  at  the  execution  done  in  so  short  a  time,  seemed  rather  disposed  to  stand 
inactive,  when  Burley,  whose  blood  was  up  with  the  contest,  exclfumed,  "  Down  with  the 
Midianites  ! "  and  attacked  Halliday  sword  in  hand.  At  this  instant  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  party  of  horse,  rapidly  advancing  on  the  road  from  Glasgow, 
appeared  on  the  fatal  field.  They  were  foreign  dragoons,  led  by  the  Dutch  conunandant 
Wittenbold,  accompanied  by  Morton  and  a  civil  magistrate. 

A  hasty  call  to  surrender,  in  the  name  of  God  and  King  William,  was  obeyed  by  all 
except  Burley,  who  turned  his  horse  and  attempted  to  escape.  Several  soldiers  pursued 
him  by  command  of  their  officer,  but,  being  well  mounted,  only  the  two  headmost  seemed 
likely  to  gain  on  him.     He  turned  deliberately  twice,  and  discharging  first  one  of  Ids 
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pistols,  and  then  the  other,  rid  himself  of  the  one  pursuer  by  mortally  wounding  him,  and 
of  the  other  by  shooting  his  horse,  and  then  continued  his  flight  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
where,  for  his  misfortune,  he  found  the  gates  shut  and  guarded.  Turning  from  hence, 
he  made  for  a  place  where  the  river  seemed  passable,  and  plunged  into  the  stream, — the 
bullets  from  the  pistols  and  carabines  of  his  pursuers  whizzing  around  him.  Two  balls 
took  effect  when  he  was  past  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  he  felt  himself  dangerously 
wounded.  He  reined  his  horse  round  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  returned  towards 
the  bank  ho  had  left,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  he 
surrendered.  The  troopers  ceased  firing  at  him  accordingly,  and  awaited  his  return, 
two  of  them  riding  a  little  way  into  the  river  to  seize  and  disarm  him.  But  it  presently 
appeared  that  his  purpose  was  revenge,  not  safety.  As  he  approached  the  two  soldiers, 
he  collected  his  remaining  strength,  and  discharged  a  blow  on  the  head  of  one,  which 
tumbled  him  from  his  horse.  The  other  dragoon,  a  strong  muscular  man,  had  in  the 
meanwhile  laid  hands  on  him.  Burley,  in  requital,  grasped  his  throat,  as  a  dying  tiger 
seizes  his  prey,  and  both,  losing  the  saddle  in  the  struggle,  came  headlong  into  the  river, 
and  were  swept  down  the  stream.  Their  course  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  which 
bubbled  up  to  the  surface.  They  were  twice  seen  to  rise,  the  Dutchman  striving  to 
swim,  and  Burley  clinging  to  him  in  a  manner  that  showed  his  desire  that  both  should 
perish.  Their  corpses  were  taken  out  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  river.  As 
Balfour's  grasp  could  not  have  been  unclenched  without  cutting  off  his  hands,  both  were 
thrown  into  a  hasty  grave,  still  marked  by  a  rude  stone,  and  a  ruder  epitaph.* 

While  the  soul  of  this  stem  enthusiast  flitted  to  its  account,  that  of  the  brave  and 
generous  Lord  Evandale  was  also  released.  Morton  had  flung  himself  from  his  horse 
upon  perceiving  his  situation,  to  render  his  dying  friend  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  He 
knew  him,  for  he  pressed  his  hand,  and,  being  unable  to  speak,  intimated  by  signs  his 
wish  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house.  This  was  done  with  all  the  care  possible,  and  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  his  lamenting  friends.  But  the  clamorous  grief  of  Lady  Emily  was 
far  exceeded  in  intensity  by  the  silent  agony  of  Edith.  Unconscious  even  of  the  presence 
of  Morton,  she  hung  over  the  dying  man ;  nor  was  she  aware  that  Fate,  who  was  removing 
one  faithful  lover,  had  restored  another  as  if  from  the  grave,  until  Lord  Evandale,  taking 
their  hands  in  Ids,  pressed  them  both  affectionately,  united  them  together,  raised  his  face, 
as  if  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  them,  and  sunk  back  and  expired  in  the  next  moment. 

*  Gentle  reader,  I  did  request  of  mine  honest  fHend  Peter  Proudfoot,  travelling  merchant,  known  to  many  of  this  land  for 
his  faithful  and  Just  dealings,  as  well  in  muslin  and  cambrics  as  in  small  wares,  to  procure  me,  on  his  next  peregrinations  to 
that  vicinage,  a  copy  of  the  Epitaphion  alluded  to.  And,  according  to  his  report,  which  I  see  no  ground  to  discredit,  it 
runneth  thus : — 

Here  lyes  ane  saint  to  prelates  surly, 

Being  John  Balfour,  sometime  of  Burley, 

Who  stirred  up  to  vengeance  take 

For  Solemn  League  and  Cov'nant's  sake, 

Upon  the  Magus-Moor  in  Fife, 

Did  tak  James  Sharpe  the  apostate's  life ; 

By  Dutchman's  hands  was  hacked  and  shot. 

Then  drowned  in  Clyde  near  this  saam  spot. 

The  return  of  John  Balfour  of  Kinlock,  called  Burley,  to  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  violent  death  in  the  manner  described,  is 
entirely  fictitious.  He  was  woimded  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  he  uttered  the  execration  transferred  to  the  text,  not  much  in 
unison  with  his  religious  pretensions.  He  afterwards  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  foimd  refuge,  with  other  Aigitives,  of  that 
disturbed  period.  His  biographer  seems  simple  enough  to  believe  that  he  rose  high  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  favour,  and 
observes,  "  That  having  still  a  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  those  who  persecuted  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  Scotland,  it  is 
said  he  obtained  liberty  from  the  Prince  for  that  purpose,  but  died  at  sea  before  his  arrival  in  Scotland ;  whereby  that  design 
was  never  accomplished,  and  so  the  land  was  never  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  them  who  had  shed  innocent  blood,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  ix.  6,  Whnto  thfddeth  man't  bloody  bg  man  shall  his  blood  b«  shed.**— Scottish  Worthies,  p.  522. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  historian  to  discover  that  the  moderation  of  King  William,  and  his  prudent  anxiety  to  prevent  that 
perpetuating  of  factious  quarrels,  which  is  called  in  modem  times  Reaction,  were  only  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
John  Balfour,  called  Burley. 

The  late  Mr.  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Hall,  in  Fifeshire,  succeeded  to  Balfour's  property  in  late  times,  and  had  several  accounts, 
papers,  articles  of  dress,  &c.  which  belonged  to  the  old  homicide. 

His  name  fcems  still  to  exist  in  Holland  or  Flanders ;  for  in  the  Brussels  papers  of  28th  July,  1828,  Lieutenant-Colo ue] 
Balfour  de  Burleigh,  is  named  Commandant  of  the  troops  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  West  Indies. 
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CONCLUSION. 


_^.>   HAD  dtftermined  to  waive  the  task  of  a  concluding  chapter,  lecnBg 

f./  Jto  the  reader's  imagination  the  arrangements  which  must  necessarily  tike 
place  after  Lord  Erandale's  death.  But  as  I  was  aware  that  preceihnli 
.,„  K»- 'ctx."'"''  wanting  for  a  pracdce,  which  might  be  found  convenient  both  to 
J^^'J'^T^tjri'Hdera  and  compilers,  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  in  a  conadeidik 
''^^'^^-—<*<lilemma,  when  fortunately  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  drink  tea 
with  Miss  Martha  Buskbody,  a  young  lady  who  has  carried  on  the  profession  of  mantua- 
making  at  Gandercleugh  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  great  success,  for  about  fmty 
years.  Knowing  her  taste  for  narratives  of  this  description,  I  requested  her  to  look 
over  the  loose  sheets  the  morning  before  I  waited  on  her,  and  enlighten  me  by  tlie 
experience  which  she  must  have  acquired  in  reading  through  the  whole  stock  of  three 
circulating  libraries,  in  Gandercleugh  and  the  two  nest  market-towns.  When,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  I  appeared  before  her  in  the  evening,  I  fonud  her  much  disposed  to  b« 
complimentary. 

"  I  have  not  been  more  affected,"  said  she,  wiping  the  glasses  of  her  spectacles,  "  by 
any  novel  excepting  the  Talc  of  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,  which  is  indeed  pathoi 
itself;  but  your  plan  of  omitting  a  formal  conclusion  will  never  do.  You  may  be  u 
harrowing  to  our  nerves  as  you  will  in  the  course  of  your  story,  but,  unless  you  had  the 
genius  of  the  author  of  Julia  de  Roubigne,  never  let  the  end  be  altogether  orerdouded. 
Let  US  sec  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  the  last  chapter  ;  it  is  quite  essenliaL" 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  madam,  tiinn  to  comply  with  your  injunctions; 
for,  in  trutli,  the  parties  in  whom  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  be  interested,  did  Uve 
long  and  happily,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  nod  of  reprimand,  "  to  be  particular 
concerning  their  matrimonial  comforts.  But  what  is  your  objection  to  let  us  have,  in  a 
general  way,  a  glimpse  of  their  future  fcUcity  ?" 

"  Really,  madam,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be  aware  that  every  volume  of  a  narrative  turns 
less  and  less  interesting  as  the  author  draws  to  a  conclusion ;  just  like  your  tea,  which, 
though  excellent  hyson,  is  necessarily  weaker  and  more  insipid  in  the  last  cup.  Ko«, 
as  I  think  the  one  is  by  no  means  improved  by  the  luscious  lump  of  half  dissolved  sugar 
usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  history,  growing  already 
vapid,  is  but  dully  crutched  up  by  a  detail  of  circumstances  which  every  reader  most 
have  anticipated,  even  though  the  author  exhaust  on  them  every  flowery  epithet  in  the 
language." 

"  Tliis  will  not  do,  Mr.  Pattieson,"  continued  the  lady.  "  Tou  have,  as  I  may  say, 
basted  up  your  first  story  very  hastily  and  clumsily  at  the  conclusion  ;  and,  in  my  trade, 
I  would  have  cuffed  the  youngest  apprentice  who  had  put  such  a  horrid  and  bungled 
spot  of  work  out  of  her  hanil.  And  if  you  do  not  redeem  this  gross  error  by  telling  us 
all  about  the  marriage  of  Morton  and  £dith,  and  what  became  of  the  other  personages 
of  the  story,  from  Lady  Margaret  down  to  Goose-Gibbie,  I  apprize  you,  that  you  will 
not  be  held  to  have  accomplished  your  task  handsomely." 
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Well,  madam,"  I  replied,  ^'my  materials  are  so  ample,  that  I  think  I  can  satisfy 
your  curiosity,  unless  it  descend  to  very  minute  circumstances  indeed." 

"  First  then,"  said  she,  "  for  that  is  most  essential, — Did  Lady  Margaret  get  back  her 
fortune  and  her  castle  ?" 

'*  She  did,  madam,  and  in  the  easiest  way  imaginable, — as  heir,  namely,  to  her  worthy 
cousin,  Basil  Olifant,  who  died  without  a  will ;  and  thus,  by  his  death,  not  only  restored, 
but  even  augmented,  the  fortune  of  her,  whom,  during  his  life,  he  had  pursued  with  the 
most  inveterate  malice.  John  Gudyill,  reinstated  in  his  dignity,  was  more  important 
than  ever;  and  Cuddie,  with  rapturous  delight,  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
mains  of  Tillietudlem,  and  the  occupation  of  his  original  cottage.  But  with  the  shrewd 
caution  of  his  character,  he  was  never  heard  to  boast  of  having  fired  the  lucky  shot 
which  repossessed  his  lady  and  himself  in  their  original  habitations.  *  After  a','  he  said 
to  Jenny,  who  was  his  only  confidant,  *  auld  Basil  Olifant  was  my  leddy's  cousin,  and  a 
grand  gentleman ;  and  though  he  was  acting  again  the  law,  as  I  understand,  for  he  ne'er 
showed  ony  warrant,  or  required  Lord  Evandale  to  surrender,  and  though  I  mind  killing 
him  nae  mair  than  I  wad  do  a  muircock,  yet  it's  just  as  weel  to  keep  a  calm  sough  about 
it.'  He  not  only  did  so,  but  ingeniously  enough  countenanced  a  report  that  old  Gudyill 
had  done  the  deed,  which  was  worth  many  a  gill  of  brandy  to  him  from  the  old  butler, 
who,  far  different  in  disposition  from  Cuddie,  was  much  more  inclined  to  exaggerate  than 
suppress  his  exploits  of  manhood. — The  blind  widow  was  provided  for  in  the  most  com- 
fortable manner,  as  well  as  the  little  guide  to  the  Linn  ;  and  " 

"But  what  is  all  this  to  the  marriage — the  marriage  of  the  principal  personages?" 
interrupted  Miss  Buskbody,  impatiently  tapping  her  snuff*-box. 

"  The  marriage  of  Morton  and  Miss  Bellendcn  was  delayed  for  several  months,  as 
both  went  into  deep  mourning  on  account  of  Lord  Evandale's  death.  They  were  then 
wedded." 

"I  hope,  not  without  Lady  Margaret's  consent,  sir?"  said  my  fair  critic.  "I  love 
books  which  teach  a  proper  deference  in  young  persons  to  their  parents.  Li  a  novel, 
the  young  people  may  fall  in  love  without  their  countenance,  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  necessary  intricacy  of  the  story ;  but  they  must  always  have  the  benefit  of  their 
consent  at  last.  Even  old  Dclville  received  Cecilia,  though  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
low  birth." 

"  And  even  so,  madam,"  replied  I,  "  Lady  Margaret  was  prevailed  on  to  countenance 
Morton,  although  the  old  Covenanter,  his  father,  stuck  sorely  with  her  for  some  time. 
Edith  was  her  only  hope,  and  she  wished  to  see  her  happy.  Morton,  or  Melville 
Morton,  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  stood  so  high  in  the  reputation  of  the  world, 
and  was  in  every  other  respect  such  an  eligible  match,  that  she  put  her  prejudice  aside, 
and  consoled  herself  with  the  recollection,  that  marriage  went  by  destiny,  as  was  observed 
to  her,  she  said,  by  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Charles  the  Second  of  happy  memory,  when 
she  showed  him  the  portrait  of  her  grandfather  Fergus,  third  Earl  of  Torwood,  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time,  and  that  of  Countess  Jane,  his  second  lady,  who  had  a 
hump-back  and  only  one  eye.  This  was  his  Majesty's  observation,  she  said,  on  one 
remarkable  morning  when  he  deigned  to  take  his  disjune" 

"  Nay,"  said  Miss  Buskbody,  again  interrupting  me,  "  if  she  brought  such  authority 
to  countenance  her  acquiescing  in  a  misalliance,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. — And 
what  became  of  old  Mrs.  What's-her-name,  the  housekeeper?" 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,  madam  ?"  answered  I.  "  She  was  perhaps  the  happiest  of  the  party  ; 
for  once  a-year,  and  not  oftener,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  Morton  dined  in  the  great 
wainscotted-chamber  in  solemn  state, — the  hangings  being  all  displayed,  the  carpet  laid 
down,  and  the  huge  brass-candlestick  set  on  the  table,  stuck  round  with  leaves  of  laurel. 
The  preparing  the  room  for  this  yearly  festival  employed  her  mind  for  six  months  before 
it  came  about,  and  the  putting  matters  to  rights  occupied  old  Alison  the  other  six ;  so 
that  a  single  day  of  rejoicing  found  her  business  for  all  the  year  round." 
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"  And  Nicl  Blane !"  said  Miss  Buskbodj. 

"  Lived  to  a  good  old  age,  drank  ale  and  brandy  with  guests  of  all  persuasions,  played 
whig  or  Jacobite  tunes  as  best  pleased  his  customers,  and  died  worth  as  much  money  as 
married  Jenny  to  a  cock  laird.  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  have  no  other  inquiries  to  make,  for 
really"— 

" Groose-Gibbie,  sir?"  said  my  persevering  friend — " Goose-Gibbie,  who. e  ministry 
was  fraught  with  such  consequences  to  the  personages  of  the  narrative  ?  " 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Miss  Buskbody — (I  beg  pardon  for  the  familiarity) — but  pray 
consider,  even  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Scheherazade,  that  Empress  of  Tale-tellers, 
could  not  preserve  every  circumstance.  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  the  fate  of  Goose- 
Gibbie,  but  am  inclined  to  think  him  the  same  with  one  Gilbert  Dudden,  alias  Calf- 
Gibbie,  who  was  whipped  through  Hamilton  for  stealing  poultry." 

Miss  Buskbody  now  placed  her  left  foot  on  the  fender,  crossed  her  right  leg  over  her 
knee,  lay  back  on  the  chair,  and  looked  towards  the  ceiling.  When  I  observed  her 
assume  this  contemplative  mood,  I  concluded  she  was  studying  some  farther  cross- 
examination,  and  therefore  took  my  hat  and  wished  her  a  hasty  good  night,  ere  the 
Demon  of  Criticism  had  supplied  her  with  any  more  queries.  In  like  manner,  gentle 
Reader,  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  patience  which  has  conducted  you  thus  far, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  withdraw  myself  from  you  for  the  present. 


PERORATION. 

It  was  mine  earnest  wish,  most  courteous  Reader,  that  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord  " 
should  have  reached  thine  hands  in  one  entire  succession  of  tomes,  or  volumes.  But  as 
I  sent  some  few  more  manuscript  quires,  containing  the  continuation  of  these  most 
pleasing  narratives,  I  was  apprized,  somewhat  unceremoniously,  by  my  publisher,  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  novels  (as  he  injuriously  called  these  real  histories)  extending 
beyond  four  volumes,  and,  if  I  did  not  agree  to  the  first  four  being  published  separately, 
he  threatened  to  decline  the  article.  (O,  ignorance  !  as  if  the  vernacular  article  of  our 
mother  English  were  capable  of  declension  !)  Wliereupon,  somewhat  moved  by  his 
remonstrances,  and  more  by  heavy  charges  for  print  and  paper,  which  he  stated  to  have 
been  already  incurred,  I  have  resolved  that  these  four  volumes  shall  be  the  heralds  or 
avant-couriers  of  the  Tales  which  are  yet  in  my  possession,  nothing  doubting  that  they 
will  be  eagerly  devoured,  and  the  remainder  anxiously  demanded,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  discerning  public.     I  rest,  esteemed  Reader,  thine  as  thou  shalt  construe  me, 

Jedediah  Cleisubotham. 

(lANDERCI.EUnil.    Xnv.    \5,  I8I(>. 
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